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P  R  E  F  A  C  ]Z. 


TlIE  nced  of  a  ncw  edition  of  IIorace*s 
Epistlcs  with  English  notcs  will  not  bc  dcnicd 
by  any  onc,  wlio  knows  what  iinportant  contri- 
butions  to  the  fcriticism  of  this  work  arc  still 
inaccessible  to  English  rcadcrs.  The  difficulty 
of  thc  task  has  inadc  itsclf  inorc  and  morc  fclt 
during  cvcry  ycar  which  has  bccn  spcnt  upon 
the  preparation  of  the  prcscnt  cdition.  I  will 
only  say  that,  had  not  thc  cxccllcnt  notcs  of 
Mr  Yongc  bccn  constructcd  on  a  diffcicnt  scalc 
from  those  hcre  offcrcd,  or  had  thcic  bccn  any 
hope  of  the  early  appcarance  of  Mr  \Vickham's 
long-promised  second  volume,  the  prcsent  work 
would  not  have  bccn  undcrtakcn. 

The  notes  to  the  present  cdition  may  sccm 
to  somc  too  full  and  lcngtliy.  Eor  this  fulncss 
thcre  are  three  main  rcasons.  (i)  Thcrc  arc  Latin 
and  Greck  authors,  whose  works  may  propcrly 
be  provided  with  brief  dogmatic  notes,  suited  to 
students  who  are  not  ripe  for  critical  discussions. 
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Horace,  at  least  in  his  Epistles,  does  not  appear 
to  me  to  be  among  this  number.    I  do  not  think 
that  these  can  be  read  with  profit  by  one  who  is 
not  prepared  at  least  to  follow  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  to  support  different 
interpretations,  and  to  understand  why  the  pre- 
ference  is  to  be  given  to  one    rather   than    to 
another.      Besides,   much   may  be  learnt  from 
critics  like  Bentley,  even  when  their  conclusions 
are  not  acccptcd.     I  havc  therefore  thought  it 
necessary  to  give  not  only  decisions  but  also 
discussions  on  almost  every  point  of  difficulty. 
(2)   Parallel  passages  have  usually  been  tran- 
scribed,  and  not  merely  referred  to.    School-boys 
will  never,  more   advanced  studcnts  will  very 
rarely,  look  up  references:  yet  these  furnish  a 
most  valuable  part  of  a  commcntary:  and  space 
is  of  less  importance  than  time  under  the  present 
conditions  of  classical  learningr.     I  may  remark 
that   with  very  few   exceptions  every  passage 
quoted  has  been  transcribed  from  the  original 
context.     This  adds  immensely  to  the  labour  ni  ^. 
an  editor:  but  it  is  necessary  if  he  is  to  be  more     ' 
than  a  compiler.     In  this  way  many  false  refer- 
ences,  handed  down  from  one  edition  to  another, 
have  been  removed;  many  traditional  parallels 
have  been  found  to  be  illegitimate,  when  takcn 
as  they  stand  in  thcir  surroundings.     (3)  The 
Epistles  abound  in  references  to  persons,  places, 
customs  and  the  like.     In  such  cases  I  have 
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IX 


usually  endeavoured  to  give  sufficient  informa- 
tion  to  explain  the  language  of  the  text,  leaving 
further  details   to  be   sought  in  the  ordmary 
books  of  reference.     But  as  a  rule  no  statement 
has  been  made  without  a  reference  to  one  of  the 
best  and  most  recent  authorities  to  support  it. 
These  are  intended  as  a  protection  to  the  reader, 
not  as   an   additional  burden.      Few   students 
have  escaped  the  annoyance  of  finding  in  notes 
statements  which  they  are  quite  unable  to  verify, 
and  which  often  are  only  repetitions  of  current 
errors.     Much  attention  has  been  given  to  ques- 
tions  of  orthography  and  etymology.    There  is 
so  much  bad  spelling  and  false  philology  to  be 
found  in  text-books  of  wide  circulation,  that  it 
seems  worth  while  evcn   to  intrude  upon  the 
student  sounder  vicws,  as  occasion  offers:  and 
hints  and  references  are  not  always  thrown  away, 
even  upon  the  teacher.   A  reference  to  Mr  Roby's 
excellent  grammars  has  often  rcmoved  the  need 
for  a  fuUer  note  upon  constructions. 

•  For  reasons  stated  in  the  Introduction,  there 
is  no  complete  critical  commentary.  But  the 
variations  of  some  of  the  principal  editors  are 
noted  at  the  foot  of  the  text.  Bentley's  readings 
bave  been  given  as  a  tribute  to  his  unrivalled 
eminence  as  a  scholar  :  Munro's  as  representing 
the  soundest  critical  judgment  which  has  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  Horace.  The  readings 
of  Orelli's  third   edition   may  be  regarded  as 
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those  of  the  text  most  widely  current,  although 
in  many  cases  they  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
sixth  (minor)  edition  just  issued  by  Hirschfelder. 
Keller's  decisions  are  those  of  a  scholar  inti- 
matcly  acquainted  with  the  MS.  and  other 
authorities  for  the  text  of  Horace,  but  not  al- 
ways  using  them  on  sound  critical  principles. 

The  editions,  which  I  have  found  of  most 
service,    are  those   of  Bcntley,    Orelli,    Dillen- 
burger,  Ritter,  Kruger  and  SchUtz,  with  Keller's 
Epilegomena,  and  Conington's  verse  translation: 
but  others  have  been  consulted,  as  occasion  has 
offered.      For  Acron   and  Porphyrion    I   have 
used  Hauthars  edition :    for  the   Scholiast   of 
Cruquius  the  edition  of  1597,  ^indly  lent  me  by 
Chancellor  Christie.     I  have  rarely  mentioned 
Macleanc,   except   to  differ   from   him.      This 
makes  it  the  more  imperative  a  duty  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  service,  which  in  spite  of  serious  de- 
ficiencies  in  accuracy  and  in  scholarship,   and 
views    in   many  respects   now    antiquated,   his 
vigorous  common  sense  and  manly  judgment 
have  rendered  to  the  study  of  Horace  in  Eng- 
land.     In  1853  his  vvork  was  in  some  respects 
as  much  before  the  time  as  in  1885  it  is  be- 
hind  it. 

Two  of  our  most  distinguished  scholars, 
Professor  Arthur  Palmer,  and  xMr  J.  S.  Reid! 
have  done  me  the  favour  of  revising  the  proof 
sheets.      Their   more   important    contributions 
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appear  with  their  names  attached  :  but  I  am 
further  indebted  to  them  for  minor  suggestions 
and  corrections,  which  could  not  be  so  acknow- 
ledged.  They  are  of  course  not  responsible  for 
anything  that  appears  here,  but  I  trust  that 
their  kind  revision  has  not  left  any  serious  errors. 
That  all  such  should  have  been  avoided  is 
hardly  to  be  expected,  where  almost  every  line 
of  the  commentary  gives  opportunity  for  a  slip 
in  facts  or  in  judgment 
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Fehruary^  1885. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§1.     Ddte  of  the  Epistlcs. 

That  the  First  Book  of  the  Epistles  of  Horace  was 
published  as  a  whole  seems  to  be  shown  by  the 
introductory  character  of  Ep.  i.  and  still  more  plainly 
by  the  language  of  Ep.  xx.  Such  a  course  would  be, 
as  Bentley  proved,  quite  in  accOrdance  with  the  prac- 
tice  of  Horace  himself,  and  of  contemporary  poets. 
The  date  of  publication  appears  at  first  sight  to  be 
given  precisely  by  the  closing  lines  of  the  last  Epistle. 

Forte  meum  si  quis  te  percontabitur  aevum, 
me  quater  undenos  sciat  implevisse  Decembres, 
coUegam  Lepidum  quo  duxit  Lollius  anno. 

LoUius  was  consul  in  b.c.  21,  and  the  other  con- 
sulship,  at  first  intended  for  Augustus  himself,  was 
ultimately  fiUed  up  by  the  appointment  of  Aemilius 
Lepidus.  Hence  it  would  seem  as  if  we  might  with 
confidence  assume  that  Ep.  xx.,  which  is  plainly 
intended  as  an  epilogue  to  the  whole  collection,  was 
written  in  that  year,  or  at  all  events  that  Horace's  last 
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preceding  birthday  fell  in  that  year,  and  that  therefore 
no  letter  in  this  book  can  have  a  later  date.  But  it 
must  be  noticed  that  (i)  Horace^s  purpose  would  be  as 
well  served  if  he  employed  to  indicate  his  age  a  date 
removed  by  several  years  from  the  actual  date  of  pub- 
lication:  (2)  Horace  may  have  wished  to  bring  in  in- 
cidentally  a  compliment  to  his  friend  LoUius  (cp.  Carm. 
iv.  9,  and  Ep.  1.  2,  i  note):  (3)  the  consuls  of  the  next 
two  or  three  years  do  not  appear  to  have  been  men 
of  mark,  and  in  some  cases,  at  least,  there  would  have 
been  metrical  difficulties  in  introducing  their  names. 
Hence  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  us  from  looking 
further  for  indications  of  the  date  of  publication.  Now 
in  Ep.  i.  12,  26 — 28  we  have 

Cantaber  Agrippae,  Claudi  virtute  Neronis 
Armenius  cecidit:  ius  imperiumque  Prahates 
Caesaris  accepit  genibus  minor. 

This  is  a  clear  reference  to  the  successful  issue  of 
the  campaign  of  Agrippa  against  the  Cantabrians  in 
B.c.  20,  and  of  the  *promenade  in  force*  of  Tiberius 
Claudius,  the  step-son  of  Augustus,  which  in  the  same 
year  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  Tigranes  to  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  and  in  the  cession  of  the  standards 
won  from  Crassus  by  the  Parthians.  The  same  blood- 
less  triumph  of  Rome  is  again  referred  to  in  Ep.  i.  18, 
55»  56,  where  we  find  mention  of  the  dux 

qui  templis  Parthorum  signa  refigit 
nunc,  et  si  quid  abest  Italis  adiudicat  armis. 

These  two  letters  then  must  have  been  written  in 
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B.C.  20.     Is  there  anything  to  point  to  a  later  date 
than  this?    In  the  Epistles  themselves  there  seems  to 
be  nothing.     It  is  a  very  doubtful  conjecture  which 
finds  in  Ep.  i.  17,  33 — 35  a  reference  to  thetriumphs 
of  Augustus  and  Agrippa  in  B.c.  19.     But  we  have 
also  to  take  into  consideration  the  relation  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Odes.    It  seems  pretty  well  established 
that  the  first  three  books  of  the  Odes  were  published 
together,  before  any  of  the  Epistles;  indeed,  the  lan- 
guage  which  Horace  uses  in  Ep.  i.  i,  and  the  refer- 
ence  to  imitators  in  Ep.  i.  19,  ahke  force  us  to  the 
assumption  of  a  tolerably  long  interval  between  the 
publication  of  the  Odes  and  that  of  the  Epistles.  Now 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  Odes  i. — iii.  does  not 
admit  of  exact  determination.    There  are  arguments 
which  seem  to  point  very  strongly  to  B.c  24  or  23 : 
there  are  others  which  have  been  considered  to  point 
to  B.c   19  (cp.  Wickham's  Introduction  to  the  Odes, 
Christ's  Fastorum  Horatianorum  Epicrisis,  Kirchner's 
Quaestiones  Horatianae^  and  Franke's  Fasti  Horatiani). 
But  on  the  whole  the  evidence  for  the  earlier  year 
decidedly  preponderates.     It  is    therefore  probable 
that  we  may  assume  b.c.  20,  or  at  the  latest  b.c.  19,  as 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  first  book  of  the 
Epistles*. 

*  If  we  are  to  accept  Mr  Verrairs  very  ingenious,  but  not 
very  convincing  argument  for  the  publication  of  Odes  i. — iii. 
in  B.c.  19,  it  is  not  necessary  perhaps  to  alter  the  date  of  the 
publication  of  the  Epistles ;  but  it  would  affect  the  intei-pretation 
of  two  or  three  passages  in  them. 
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Of  the  individual  epistles,  Ep.  i.  13  was  evidently 
contemporaneous  with  the  publication  of  Odes  i. — iii. 
Of  the  others  all  those  whose  date  can  be  assigned 
with  any  certainty,  appear  to  belong  to  B.c.  20.  But 
it  is  probable  that  Horace  was  engaged  with  this  style 
of  composition  more  or  less  at  various  times  during 
the  five  years  b.c.  24 — 20,  that  is  to  say  from  the 
fortieth  to  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

The  conclusions  to  which  we  are  thus  brought  are 
practically  the  same  as  those  maintained  by  Franke, 
and  supported  by  the  weighty  approval  of  Lachmann. 
Bentley  in  his  preface  assigned  a  shghtly  later  date, 
and  needlessly  hmited  the  time  of  composition  to  two 
years  (b.c  20—19);  Ritter  holding  that  Odes  i— iii. 
were  published  in  b.c.  19  is  compelled  to  postpone 
the  publication  of  the  first  Book  of  the  Epistles  to 
B.C.  18. 

The  time  of  the  publication  of  the  Second  Book 
and  of  the  Ars  Poetica  is  open  to  more  doubt. 
But  the  dates  of  composition,  which  on  the  whole 
seem  most  probable,  are  for  Ep.  ii.  i  about  b.c.  13, 
for  Ep.  ii.  2  about  b.c.  19,  and  for  the  Ars  Poetica, 
B.c  20  or  19.  The  reasons  which  lead  us  to  these 
conclusions  will  be  found  in  the  Introductions  to 
the  several  Epistles.  If  they  are  sound,  Book  II. 
was  published  in  b.c.  13,  and  the  Ars  may  have 
been  issued  earlier  and  separately. 

The  view,  which  till  recently  has  been  the  most 
generally  accepted,  assigns  Ep.  ii.  i,  2  to  a  period 


after  B.c.  13,  and  regards  the  Ars  Poetica  as  unfinished, 
and  not  pubhshed  by  Horace  himself. 

§  2.     The  Composition  of  thc  Epistlcs. 

Born  in  b.c.  65,  Horace  was  studying  at  Athens 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Cacsar  in  b.c.  44. 
He  joincd  Brutus,  and  was  made  military  tribune, 
thus  occasionally  at  least  taking  the  command  of  a 
legion.  In  b.c.  43  he  appears  to  have  been  with 
Brutus  in  Asia  (Sat.  i.  7,  18):  in  b.c.  42  he  took  part, 
though  not  a  very  distinguished  part,  in  the  battle  of 
Philippi.  His  return  to  Rome  probably  followed  in 
the  next  year;  but  some  time  must  be  supposed  to 
have  elapsed  before  his  talents  can  have  won  for  him 
the  friendship  of  Vergil  and  Varius,  and  warranted 
them  in  introducing  him  to  Maecenas.  After  the  first 
introduction,  nine  months  passed  before  Maecenas 
admitted  him  to  his  circle  (Sat.  i.  6,  61).  Hence  we 
cannot  well  assign  to  this  an  earUer  date  than  b.c.  39. 
With  this  date  correspond  the  indications  of  Satire  i. 

5,  apparently  to  be  ascribed  to  b.c.  37,  and  of  Sat.  ii. 

6,  40,  written,  as  it  seems,  in  b.c.  31,  when  the  friend- 
ship  had  already  lasted  seven  or  eight  years.  In  the 
latter  year  Horace  was  already  in  possession  of  his 
Sabine  estate:  there  is  no  clear  evidence  to  show 
when  he  received  it,  but  apparently  it  was  not  long 
before  this  time.  During  the  time  covered  by  the 
Satires  (about  B.c.  40—30)  Horace  does  not  appear 
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at  all  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Augustus — at  tliis 
time  Caesar  Octavianus.  References  to  him  are  but 
slight ;  and  there  is  still  a  tone  of  antagonism,  if  not 
to  Augustus  himself,  at  lcast  to  his  favourite  poets  and 
musicians.  Maecenas  is  ahvays  spoken  of  in  language 
of  grateful  affection,  but  the  poet  evidently  minimises 
the  character  of  their  intimacy,  and  takes  great  pains 
to  showthat  he  aimed  at  no  influence  over  his  poHtics 
or  patronage.  He  writes  as  a  dependent,  although 
at  the  same  time,  as  one  who  meant  to  bear  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  restraints  or  the  burdens  of  depen- 
dence.  But  during  the  period  in  which  the  first 
three  books  of  the  Odes  were  prodiiced  (b.c.  31 — 24) 
Horace  takes  a  decidedly  higher  position.  He  feels 
that  his  poetical  powers  are  recognised.  He  must 
have  been  conscious  that,  like  Vergil  in  his  way,  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  Emperor  as  contributing  from 
the  side  of  literature  to  that  revival  of  conservative 
and  religious  feeHng,  to  which  so  much  of  the  poHcy 
of  Augustus  was  directed.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
have  been  brought  more  frequently  into  immediate 
personal  relations  with  Augustus,  though  probably 
these  still  fell  far  short  of  intimacy.  But  the  lyrical 
genius  of  Horace,  exquisite  as  it  was  in  the  finish  of 
his  art,  was  far  from  spontaneous,  or  copious.  When 
he  had  wedded  the  songs  of  Greece  to  the  Latin  lyre, 
and  had  given  to  the  world  his  perfect  adaptations 
or  imitations  of  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  clothing  in  lan- 
guage   of  unequalled   felicity  his   commonplace   re- 


flexions  on  a  narrow  range  of  topics,  there  was  no 
inspiration  to  prompt  him  to  further  utterance.  Hence 
the  comparative  silence  of  the  following  years.  His 
earlier  illusions  had  left  him.  Love  had  never  been 
for  him  more  than  a  pastime,  suited  to  the  years  of 
youthful  passion,  but  unbecoming  to  his  maturer  man- 
hood.  In  wine  he  had  a  genuine  but  a  quiet  enjoy- 
ment,  with  no  Anacrcontic  enthusiasm  to  make  him 
its  lyrist.  The  military  triumphs  of  the  Empire  were 
not  inspiring,  although  when  the  call  was  made 
upon  him,  he  succecded  in  celebrating  them  ih  odes 
which  rise  to  the  requisite  loftiness  of  tone.  His 
real  interest  at  this  time  doubtless  lay,  as  he  tells  us 
himself,  in  the  study  of  philosophy.  But  with  him 
it  was  no  passion  for  the  attainment  of  speculative 
truth  which  prompted  him.  He  felt  the  unsatisfying 
nature  of  his  life;  he  was  vexed  at  the  constant 
weakness  of  will  which  led  him  often  into  the  failings 
and  vices,  of  which  there  was  no  keener  critic  than 
himself,  and  he  set  himself  to  try  to  discover  in 
the  precepts  of  the  philosophers  the  secret  which 
might  dehver  from  *  the  random  weight  of  chance 
desires.* 

We  can  see  how  his  nature  mellowed  and  ripened 
in  the  search.  He  was  far  from  finding  all  that  he 
desired;  and  sometimes  half  jestingly,  sometimes  (as 
in  Ep.  i.  8)  in  all  sad  seriousness  he  confesses  that 
his  quest  has  been  a  failure.  But  the  quiet  reading 
and   reflexion    of  those    days    at    the    Sabine    farm 
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have  left  deep  traces  on  his  later  writings,  and  have 
done  not  a  little  to  lend  them  their  inexhaustible 
charm. 

The  Epistles  are  generally  recognised  as  the  most 
attraclive  portion  of  the  works  of  Horace.  In  iheir 
form,  if  they  do  not  attain  to  the  finished  art  of  the 
better  odes,  tliere  is  a  ncgligent  grace  which  is  hardly 
less  rare,  and  certainly  not  less  dehghtful.  Ihe  verse, 
which  even  in  the  Satires  is  a  vast  improvement  on 
the  johing  hexameters  of  Lucilius,  and  which  there, 
thougli  it  never  rises  so  high  as  the  best  of  Lucretius, 
never  falls  so  low  as  his  worst,  has  here  achieved 
an  easier  flow.  The  diction  has  discarded  the  few 
archaisms  and  vulgarisms  still  to  be  found  in  the 
Satires,  and  is  as  pure  a  specimen  of  urbanitas  as 
the  comcdies  of  Terence,  and  the  hghter  letters  of 
Cicero.  As  to  the  substance,  Horace  shows  here 
more  than  anywhere  that  he  belongs  to  that  most 
delightful.  class  of  writers,  who  can  be  egotistic  with- 
out  ever  becoming  wearisomelor  offensive.  As  he 
says  himself  of  Lucilius  : 

ille  velut  fidis  arcana  sodalibus  olim 
credebat  libris,  neque  si  male  ccs.serat  umquam 
decurrens  alio,  neque  si  bene :  (juo  fit  ut  omnis 
votiva  pateat  veluti  descripta  labcUa 
vita  senis. 

And  what  a  charming  character  it  is  which  is  thus 
revealed  to  us  !  Not  without  serious  faults  of  temper 
and  self-indulgence.  Measured  by  any  high  standard 
of  lofty  aim  or  strenuous  endeavour   Horace  often 


falls  short  of  the  ideal.  But  how  frank  he  is,  how 
courteous,  hovv  kindly !  How  happily  he  adapts  his 
tone  to  the  character  and  position  of  those  whom  he 
is  addressing !  He  never  falls  into  the  vice  of  preach- 
ing  at  his  friends.  It  is  but  rarely  that  he  begins 
with  moral  disquisitions :  he  rather  allows  himself  to 
pass  into  them  from  some  personal  confession  or 
reflexion.  The  ripe  results  of  his  observation  of  men 
and  manners  are  not  given  forth  pedantically,  but  in 
a  tone  of  friendly  confidence,  often  accompanied  by 
a  little  gentle  irony.  The  polemical  literary  criticism 
of  the  Satires,  as  a  rule  sound  enough,  but  some- 
times  narrow  and  unsympathetic,  and  often  set  forth 
in  a  manner  which  must  have  gained  him  many 
enemies,  is  entirely  wanting  in  the  ist  Book  of  the 
Epistles  :  and  appears  only  in  a  modified  form  in  the 
Second. 

Horace  was  not  the  first  to  employ  epistles  in 
verse  as  a  form  of  literature.  In  Greece  the  earliest 
satirist  Archilochus  is  said  to  have  practised  this 
among  other  forms  of  composition.  In  b.c.  146  a 
certain  Mummius,  probably  the  brother  of  L.  Mum- 
mius,  the  general  in  command,  wrote  home  from 
Corinth,  epistolas  versiatlis  facdis  ad  familiares  ntissas 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  xiii.  6,  4).  Lucilius  undoubtedly  often 
used  the  epistolary  form  in  his  satires,  though  the 
traces  which  remain  of  it  are  but  slight.  It  may  be 
noticed  too  that  letter-writing  was  a  branch  of  literature 
which  had  reached  high  perfection  at  this  time.     We 
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can  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  standard  generally 
reached  from  the  numerous  letters  of  Cicero  s  friends 
included  in  the  Epistolae  ad  Familiares.  The  Hterary 
finish  of  many  of  them  is  such  that  it  would  have 
been  no  very  great  step  to  take,  even  without  pre- 
cedent,  for  Horace  to  give  a  metrical  form  to  such 
occasional  letters  of  daily  life  as  Ep.  i.  8,  9  or  13. 

The  name  of  sennones  given  by  Horace  himself 
to  the  Epistles  (Ep.  ii.  i,  250)  as  well  as  to  the  Satires 
(Ep.  1.  4,   i)  fitiy  describes  the  conversational   tone 
mamtained    througliout.     Here    too    his    style    and 
thoughts  are  scnnom  propiora   (Sat.  i.  4,  42).     Thc 
various  epistles  differ  of  course  very  widely  in  the 
degree   of   elaboration,   as    in    the    nature   of  their 
themes.     But  everywhere  wc  find  a  complete  absence 
of  rhetoric.     Horace's  horror  of  pubhc  recitations  did 
him  good  service  in  preserving  him  from  the  faults 
mto  which  the  practice  led  most  of  his  contemporaries 
and  followers,  with  results  fatal  to  the  freshness  and 
simphcity  of  later   Latin   poetry.     He  avoids,  it   is 
true,  the  fluent  negligence  of  his  predecessors :   but 
he   escapes  equally  the   strained   epigram  and   con- 
torted  rhetoric  of  his  successors.     For  combined  ease 
and  finish  there  is  no  Latin  poet  worthy  to  be  placed 
beside  hmi,  and  he  well  desen-es  the  place  which  he 
has  ever  held  close  to  the  exemplaria  Graeca,  which 
he  studied  so  lovingly. 

His  rhythm  and  metre  fitly  answer  to  the  general 
tone  of  his  work.     Less  cunning  and  subtle  in  their 
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harmonies  than  the  exquisite  verses  of  Vergil,  his  lines 
liave  an  easy  grace  of  their  own,  not  marred  by  an 
occasional  grateful  negligence.  The  wonderful  variety 
of  effects  to  which  the  dactylic  hexameter  lends  itself 
— not  less  ductile  in  the  hands  of  a  master  than  our 
own  blank  verse,  and  with  even  greater  possibilities 
of  varied  music  within  its  compass— had  been  shown 
alrcady  both  on  Greek  and  on  Latin  soil.  But  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  full  range  of  its  capacity 
would  have  remained  unknown,  if  Horace  had  not 
written  his  Epistles. 

§  3.     The  Text  of  the  Epistks. 

The  textual  criticism  of  the  Epistles  affords  many 
problems  not  easy  of  solution.  There  is  no  extant 
MS.  which  holds  an  unquestioned  place  of  paramount 
authority,  and  which  gives  us  a  sure  starting-point, 
like  the  Ambrosian  palimpsest  (where  it  is  legible) 
for  Plautus,  or  the  Codex  Bembinus  for  Terence. 
The  oldest  MSS.  are  by  no  means  so  ancient  or  so 
accurate  as  those  of  Vergil.  Even  in  the  best  of 
them  there  are  many  evident  errors,  and  the  most 
conservative  critic  cannot  alvvays  avoid  deserting  their 
authority  in  favour  of  conjecture.  What  is  of  even 
more  importance,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  deter- 
mine  thcir  mutual  relations,  or  to  construct  a  table 
of  their  various  lines  of  descent  from  the  archetype. 

An  attempt  to  divide  them  into  classes— the  first 
step  towards  a  scicntific  treatment  of  their  evidence— 
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has  been  made  by  Keller  and  Holder,  the  laborious 
ed.tors  of  the  most  complete  conspectus  of  MS.  read- 
ings  as  yet  in  existence.  The  main  lincs  of  their 
classification  may  be  stated  thus. 

Class  I.  includes  a  group  of  MSS.  which  seem  to 
be  free  from  systematic  alterations,  although  their 
common  source  may  have  been  less  good  than  that 
ot  the  other  groups. 

'l'he  chief  representatives  of  this  class  are,  for  the 
istlcs, 

A    Parisinus  7900  a  (saec.  x). 

a    Avenionis  (i.e.  of  Avignon),    novv   Ambro- 

sianus  O  136  (saec.  x). 
r     Parisinus  7975  (-^aec.  xi). 

E    Emmerammensis,   now    Monacensis   14685 
(saec.  xii). 

This  class  comes  for  the  most  part  from  Germany. 

Class  II.  includes  those  MSS.  which  give  indica- 
tions  of  bemg  derived  from  the  ^Mavortian  recension' 
especially  in  the  Odes,  but   also  in  the  Satires  and 
Ep.stles.     About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century   a 
recension  of  the  text  of  Horace  was  undertaken  by 
Vettms  Agorius  Mavortius,  consul  a.  d.  527.     This 
recension,  as  Keller  thinks,  was  based  upon  a  M& 
of  great   excellence,    but   already  marked   by  some 
distmctive  readings,  and  many  others  were  introduced 
>y  its  reviser,  ingenious  and  plausible  in  themselves 
but  not  from  the  pcn  of  Horace.     Hence  he  argues 
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that  little  weigbt  is  to  be  given  to  the  readings  of 
this  class,  where  they  differ  from  those  of  both  the 

others. 

To  this  class  Keller  and  Holder  assign 
B  Bernensis  363,  probably  the  oldcst  of  all 
extant  MSS.  of  Horace,  writtcn  by  an  Irish 
monk  in  thc  eighth  or  ninth  century,  as 
is  proved  by  somc  Irish  glosses  in  the 
margin.  Unfortunatcly  it  ends  at  Sat.  i. 
134,  thus  including  the  Ars  Poeiica  (ex- 
cept  vv.  440—476),  but  omitting  all  the 

Epistles. 
V    the  vetus  codex  Blandinius  (see  below). 
g     the  codex  Gothanus,  apparently  derived  from 

V,  and  giving  all  the  Epistles,  but  not  the 

Ars  Pociica  (saec.  xv). 
C    Monacensis  14685,  closely  agreeing  with  B, 

and   hence    only    available    for   the   Ars 

Poeiica. 

Class  III.  derived  from  a  vcry  carelessly  written 
original,  and  marked  by  all  kinds  of  errors,  but  with 
traces  of  a  good  tradition,  and  as  a  rule  very  good 
in  orthography. 

To  this  class  belong 

<^    Parisinus  7974  (sacc.  x). 

^    Parisinus  7971  (saec.  x).   The  assumed  com- 

mon  source  of  thcse  two  is  denoted  F. 
1     Leidensis  Sat.  28  (^saec.  x). 
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A    Parisinus  7972  (sacc.  x):  tliese  two  are  com- 
bined  as  A'. 

5     Graevianus  (Harley  MSS.  in  British  Museum 
2725):  (saec.  ix— x). 

z     Leidensis  Vossianus  21  (saec.  xii).     These 
two  =  S'. 

e     Einsidlensis  361  (saec.  x). 

There  are  also  two  important  MSS.  which  Kellcr 
generally  denotes  as  the  Rtt  family  : 

R    Romanus(Vaticanus  reginae  Christinae  1 703) 
of  saec.  ix  or  x. 

»•    Parisinus    103.0  (sacc.  x-xi),  with   which 
goes 

L    Lipsiensis  (saec.  .x),  to  give  the  readings  of 
an  assumed  x'. 

This  third  chass  Keller  traces  for  the  most  part  to 
Lorrame. 

On  the  basis  of  this  classification  Keller  lays  down 
the  pnnciple  that  the  agreement  of  any  two  classes  in  a 
readmg  is  to  weigh  very  heavily  as  against  the  reading 
of  the  third  ;  and  he  confirms  his  position  by  a  tabular 
statement  from  which  it  would  appear  that  out  of  62. 
variations,  in  582  cases  two  classes  agree  in  the  right 
readmg,  m  41  they  agree  in  the  wrong  one. 

Unfortunately  this  system  of  classification,  pro- 
mismg  as  it  appears,  has  by  no  means  met  ^vith  the 
unanimous  approval  of  recent  scholars.  In  the  first 
place  Keller  is  compellcd  to  admit  that  the  lines  of 
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demarcation  cannot  always  be  drawn  very  definitely. 
Many  MSS.  vary  between  two  or  even  three  classes, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  MS.  which  can  be  regarded 
as  always   a  faithful   represcntative  of  the  class  to 
which  he  assigns  it.     Thus  A  and  E  often  give  the 
readings  of  Class  II.   ratlier  than  Class  L,  while  F 
sometimes  falls  into  Class  L,  and  the  Rtt  family  con- 
stantly  wavers  between  them.     An  even  more  serious 
ohjection  is  taken  to  the  estimate  which  Keller  forms 
of  Class  IL,  and  to  the  weight  which  he  gives  to  V. 
In  an  edition  of  Ilorace,  published  in  1578,  Jacobus 
Cruquius,  professor  at  Ilruges,  frequently  quotcd  the 
readings  of  four  MSS.,  which  he  said  he  had  collated 
in  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Blankenburgh  (Mons 
Blandinius)  near  Ghcnt,  but  which  were  shortly  after- 
wards  (before  the  publication  of  his  edition)  destroyed 
by   fire   during   the   civil   wars.     These    MSS.    were 
thought  by  Cruquius  to  be  about  700  years  old ;  and 
would  thcrefore  belong  to  the  ninth  century :   one, 
known  as  vetusiissimus,  he  considered  to  be  decidedly 
older,  perhaps  by  200  years.     The  reading  of  these 
MSS.  differs  in  many  places  from  the  received  text, 
and  it  has  always  been  a  moot  point  among  scholars 
what  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  them.     Bentley  set 
a  very  high   value   upon   their   evidence,  especially 
where  the  vdustissimus  was  expressly  quoted.     His 
doctrine  on  this  point,  as  on  Horatian  criticism  gene- 
rally,  is  accepted  by  the  *  Berlin  school',  represented 
by  I^chmann,  Mcineke,  Haupt  and  Lucian  Muller. 
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0„  the  other  hand  Keller  and  Holder  place  these 
MSS.  along  wuh  B  i„  the  interpolated  class.  a„d 
co„seque„,ly  rate  them  comparatively  low.  K^Iler-s 
arg.me„ts  are  set  forth  i„  his  Epi.egome„a,  pp.  800 
-8°3  :  they  have  bee„  replied  to  by  Dillenburger, 
Me«;es  and  most  fu.ly  by  Hoehn  i„  a  dissertaL 
pub.,shedatjenain.883(pp.55).  The  co„c.usio„! 
to  wh.cl,  a  carefu.  co„sideratio„  of  the  readi„gs  of  V 
.„  th     Ep,t.es  has  brought  me.  is  give„  mo!e  than 

P^fesl   P  7     '  '"'  "  ''^"""'  '^'■'•^  "'^^   -hich 
Professor  Palmer  expresses   i„   the   Preface   to   his 

ed«.o„  of  the  Satires  (p.  x.xxi):   'I  am  disposed  to 
e  ard  th.s  famous  codex  as  a„  interpolated  desce„d! 
a„t  of  a  better  archetype  tha„  that  from  which  the 
Horat.a„  MSS.  are  descended.'    At  the  same    ime 
seems  to  be  evident  that  its  an.iqui.y  was   ove^: 
stated  by  Cruqu.us,  a„d  that,  as  it  was  writte„  i„ 
mmuscu.es,  it  cou.d  not  ..ave  been  ear.ier  tha„  the 
tenth  century. 

is  thlf  T'f  !°  '"  ^P""^^  "°^''"'^  <^0"cIusio„ 
.s  that  .„  Book  I.  out  of  XX7  recorded  readi„gs,  80 
a  e  certa.nly  nght,  19  wrong,  x8  doubtful:  i„  Book  II 

Se 'fi        '''    ''    '''   "'■'''    '    ^'°"e,   8  doubtful. 
rhese  figures  may  be  o„  some  poi„,s  ope„  to  ques 
t.o„;  .„  par.,cular,  some  of  the  readi„gs  „oted  as 

tt:  ,^e  rr/"^^:'-°^'  certaimy  „^^,'0^  poil 
he  true  read.ng.     But  the  general  resu.t  is  to  show 
how  much  better  V  stauds  such  a  test  than   Zy 
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extant  MS.  could;   and  at  the  same  time  to  prove 
how  little  any  one  MS.  can  be  taken  as  the  basis  of 

our  text. 

The  text  given  in  the  present  edition  is  on  the 
whole  a  conservative  one,  following  as  a  rule  the  evi- 
dence  of  the  best  MSS.:    but   this   course   has   not 
been  adopted  because  I  have  any  great  faith  in  the 
trustworthiness  of  our  traditional  text,  but  only  bc- 
cause  it  seems  the  safest   course   not   lo  print   any 
conjectural  emendation,  except  where  the  reading  of 
the  MSS.  is   plainly  indefensible,  and   where  a  con- 
jecture   approaches   to   certainty.      If  I   have   erred 
here,  I  have  erred  with  one  of  the  safest  of  guides, 
Dr  H.  A.  J.  Munro,  who  writes:    *I  feel  sure  that 
many  passages  yet  need  alteration,  though  I  am  not 
satisfied  with  any  that  has  been  proposed/ 
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30        35 

29        36 
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28 
«7 


37 
38 


AGE  OF 
B.C.  HORACE.  ^^  1  i.r    -ir  1     ',« 

,,         34        C.  Julius  Caesar  Octavianus  III.  and  M.  Valerius 
Messalla  Corvinus  consuls.     Battle  of  Actium. 
Dcath  of  Antonius  and   Cleopatra.      Octavianus 

winters  at  Samos. 
Octavianus   returns  to   Rome,    and   triumphs  on 
Aug.  6th,  7th,  8th.     The  temple  of  Janus  is 

closed. 

The  temple  of  ApoUo  on  the  Palatineis  dedicated. 

Ti.  Caesar  takes  the  fo^ifa  virilis  (aet.  xv).  Octa- 
vianus  receives  the  title  Augusins :  and  leaves 
Rome  for  Gaul  and  Spain. 

Augustus  enters  on  his  eighth  consulship  at  Tar- 
raco.     War  against  the  Canlabri  and  Astures. 

Augustus  continues  the  war  against  the  Cantabri 
and  Astures,  but  falls  sick  at  Tarraco.  His 
lieutenants  subdue  these  tribes,  and  A.  Teren- 
tius  Varro  destroys  the  Salassi.  Augusta  Eme- 
rita  (Merida)  and  Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta) 
founded.  The  temple  of  Janus  closed. 
Augustus  returns  to  Rome  in  January.  An  altar 
is  erected  to  Fortuna  Salutaris.  The  Cantabn 
and    Astures   rebel,   and   are  defeated  by  L. 

Aemilius. 
Augustus  lays  down  his  eleventh  consulship,  and 
receives  imperium  proconsulare  and  tribumcia 


2O        39 


40 


14        4» 


«3        4« 
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22 


21 


20 


'9 
i8 

>7 


'4 

'3 


12 


43 


44 


-15 


49 


'5         50 


5f 
5» 


53 


^f"'"^{;''>^'-^--     Au^.tus  is  cured  of  a  dan- 

C.1US  uies.     n.  Cacsar  qiiacstor. 
The  conspiracy  of  Fan„i„s  Caepio  and  I  icini,,, 
Murena  is  detcctcd  a„d   punishe,!       .    """" 
goes  10  Sicily.  Pumshed.     Auguslus 

Ro™l  I  ,  '"""•■  '''■'•'^  ""'■  ''■■^'urbances  a. 
Rome  Lep,dus  is  elcctcd  consul.  M.  A.-rippa 
n.ar„cs  Juha.    Augusius  winters  a.  Samof 

rreVa^lh-  '"'"'  r  '"-     '^^''^^"^ 
,     f"'h'ans  scnds  back  the  prisoners  and 

standards  takcn  from  Crassus.     I^.ranerist 
s.ored  .0  .he  kingdo.n  of  ArmeniairX  b    iu  ' 
Agnp       fi„,„^    ^„,^^^.^   ^,^^    Canllbri.    Z: 
gustus  agam  wintcrs  a.  .Samos. 
Auguslus  rctums  ,0  Kome  on  Oct.  „.     An  al.., 

no^  of  Gt~""''''^"'^''^-    ^■'^"-  Sover. 

Defeat  of  Loll.us  by  German  .ril>es.  Tiberius 
(pr.-.e.or)  accompanies  Auguslus  ,0  Caul. 

Augustus  .„  Gaul.  Til.rius  a„d  his  bro.her 
Drusus  dcfea.  .he  Rae.i  and  Vindelici.  Peace 
made  wi.h  .he  Germans. 

Defeatof.hePannonians. 

Romeo„July„h.    AI.arercc.ed.oPax.    D^ 
frr.he-Ka:;!'^'^^  "  """'•     ^^'"P^  — 

^"^1'a'Tb:^'^'""''""  "''^'■'""'-  ^-*  o^ 

fefts T;  P  "•  ^°"=™°'  °f  '"y"='«n.  de- 

Rh  „         f^""»'"'"'^.     Drusus  sails  dow„  .he 

Chauci.  "''^"'  ^"^  ^^'^^«ts  the 
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II 


54 


10 


55 


56 
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Tiberius  marries  Julia,  and  carrles  on  war  with  the 
Dalmatians  and  Pannonians.  Drusus  erects  forts 
in  Germany,  and  returns  to  Rome  to  take  the 
praetorship. 
Augustus    visits  Lugdunum   (Lyons).      An  altar 
erected  to  him  there  on  July  i.     Tiberius  and 
Drusus  carry  on  war. 
Augustus  returns  to  Rome  on  Jan.  30.    Tiberius 
has  an  avatio  for  his  successes.    Drusus  dies 
from  an  accident. 
Tiberius  govemor  of  Gaul.     Death  of  Maecenas, 
and  of  Horace  on  Nov.  27,  a  few  days  before 
he  had  completed  his  57th  year. 
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a  =  KeIlcr*s  ist  class.     a',  a"  dlvidcd  cvidcncc  of  lliis  class.      W  '  I. 

^=     ..     mdclass.    ^',r       ..  t.  -  pnma  dic^c  mihi,  summa  diccndc  Cimcna, 

7«     ..     ardclass.    7,7         ..  ..  ..  |spcctatum  salis  cl  donatum  iam  rudc  auacris 

j^jgg  *•  J      /      b  IMaecenas,  itcrum  antiquo  me  mciudere  ludo. 

^Non  eadem  est  aetas,  non  mens.     Veianius,  armis 


B  =  I]entIcy:  0  =  OreIIi. 
K  =  KcIIcr' :  M  =  Munro. 


Herculis  ad  postem  fixis,  latet  abditus  agro,' 
,ne  populum  extrcma  toticns  cxorct  harcna. '  ^ 

Est  mihi  purgatam  crebro  qui  pcrsonct  aurcm, 
•solve  scncsccntcm  maturc  sanus  cquum,  ne 
peccet  ad  cxlrcmum  ridcndus  ct  ilia  ducat.* 
Nunc  itaquc  ct  vcrsus  ct  cctcra  hidicra  pono:       lo 
quid  verum  atquc  dcccns  curo  ct  rogo  et  omnis  in 
hoc  sum: 

condo  et  compono  quae  mox  dcpromcrc  possim. 
Ac  ne  forle  roges  quo  mc  duce,  quo  lare  tuter, 
nulhus  addictus  iurare  in  vcrba  magistri 
luo  me  cumriue  rapit  tcmpcstas  dcfcror  hospcs.   ic 
Nunc  agilis  fio  et  mersor  civiiibus  undis, 

iiAiutus  ap  .         i6.     mtrsor  «';  versor  Aldus,  Obbarius  ctc. 
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virtutls  vcrae  custos  rigidusque  salclles, 
nuiic  in  Aristippi  furtim  pracccpta  rclabor 
et  mihi  rcs  non  mc  rcbus  subiungcrc  conor. 
Ut  nox  longa  quibus  mcntitur  amica  dicsque 
longa  vidctur  opus  dcbcntibus,  ut  pigcr  annus 
pupillis  quos  dura  premit  custodia  matrum, 
sic  mihi  tarda  (luunt  ingrataquc  tcmpora  (juac  si 
consiliumque  morantur  agcndi  navitcr  id  quod 
aequc  paupcribus  prodcst,  locuplctibus  acciue, 
aeque  ncglcctum  pucris  scnibus<iue  noccbit. 
Restat  ut  his  ego  me  ipse  rcgam  solcrque  clcmcn 
Non  possis  oculo  quantum  contcndcre  Lynceus, 
non  tamen  idcirco  contemnas  lippus  inungui; 
nec,  quia  despcres  invicti  mcmbra  Glyconis, 
nodosa  corpus  nolis  prohiberc  chcragra. 
..  Est  quadam  prodire  tenus,  si  non  datur  ultra. 
Fervct  avaritia  miseroque  cupidine  pectus: 
sunt  verba  ct  voces  quibus  hunc  lenirc  dolorcm 
possis  ct  magnam  morbi  dcponerc  parlem. 
Laudis  amore  tumes:  sunt  ccrta  piacula  quae  tc 
ter  pure  lccto  potcrunt  recrcare  libello. 
Invidus,  iracundus,  iners,  vinosus,  amator, 
ncmo  adco  fcrus  cst  ut  non  mitcsccre  possit, 
si  modo  culturae  patientem  commodct  aurem. 
Virtus  cst  vitium  fugere  et  sapicntia  prima 
stultilia  caruissc.     Vides,  quac  maxima  credis 
esse  mala,  exiguum  censum  turpemque  repulsam, 
quanto  devitcs  animi  capitisque  laborc; 
inpigcr  cxtrcmos  curris  mcrcator  ad  Indos, 


50 


60 


18.   oculo  w'  OKM  :  oculoi  B. 
quodam  o^/rV'. 


31.   quadam  CL^y*  OK^ 


[per  mare  pauperiem  fugiens,  pcr  saxa,  per  ignis : 
e  cures  ca,  quae  stuhc  miraris  ct  optas, 
iscere  et  audirc  ct  mcHori  crcdcrc  non  vis? 
[Quis  circum  pagos  ct  circum  rompita  pugnax 
iiagna  coronari  contcmnat  Olympia,  cui  spes, 
ui  sit  con(hrio  (hilcis  sinc  pulvcrc  pahnac  ? 
jVilius  argcntiim  cst  auro,  virtutibns  aunnn. 
:*0  civcs,  civcs,  qnncrcnda  pcrunia  priinuni  cst ; 
irtus  post  nunnnos:'  liacc  Janus  suininus  ab  iino 
rodocct,  hacc  rccinunt  invcncs  (hclata  scncsquc     55 
laevo  suspcnsi  loculos  tabulainque  laccrto. 
!)st  animus  tibi,  sunt  morcs,  cst  Hngua  fidcs^iuc, 
id  quadringentis  scx  septcm  milia  desunt: 
lebs  eris.     At  pucri  hidcntcs  *rcx  cris'  aiunt, 
si  recte  facies.'     Hic  nuirus  acncus  csto, 
il  conscire  sibi,  nulla  pallcsccrc  culpa. 
.oscia,  dic  sodcs,  mcHor  Icx  an  pucrorum  est 
enia  quae  rcgnuin  rcrtc  facicntibus  offcrt, 
t  maribus  Curiis  ct  dccanlata  Caniillis? 
sne  tibi  mclius  suadct  qui,  rcm  facias,  rcm, 
;i  possis,  rcctc,  si  non,  riuocuinriuc  inodo  rcin, 
it  propius  spcctes  lacrimosa  pocmata  Tupi, 
.n  qui  rortunac  tc  rcsponsarc  supcrbac 
iberum  et  ercctum  pracscns  hortatur  ct  aptat? 
Juodsi  me  populus  Romanus  forte  rogct  cur 
on  ut  porticibus  sic  iudiciis  fruar  isdem, 
ec  sequar  aut  fugiam  quac  diligit  ipse  vcl  odit, 
lim  quod  volpcs  acgroto  cauta  Iconi 

48.    disccre  a^ :  dicere  y.       56.     /lunc  versum  hahent  codices 
nnes,  58.     niiiia  u.     desunt  a^y'  KM  :  desint  y"B,  72. 

tta^i  ety\acy",      73.     vo!/es  y' i  V7ilf cs  a^y". 
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6  HORA  TI  EPISTULAR  UM     [1.74 

rcspondit  referam :  '  quia  me  vestigia  t.crrent, 
omnia  tc  advcrsum  spcctantia,  nulla  rclrorsum.'    ) 
Belua  multorum  es  capitum.     Nam  quid  sc(iuar  au 

qucm?      ; 
pars  hominum  gcstit  conduccre  publica;  sunt  qui 
frustis  et  pomis  viduas  vcncntur  avaras, 
excipiantque  scncs  quos  in  vivaria  miltant; 
multis  occulto  crcscit  rcs  fcnorc.     Verum 
esto  aliis  alios  rebus  studiisquc  tencri: 
idem  eadem  possunt  horam  durarc  probantcs? 
«nuUus  in  orbe  sinus  Baiis  prachicct  amocnis* 
si  dixit  dives,  lacus  et  mare  sentit  amorem 
festinantis  eri:  cui  si  vitiosa  Hbido 
fecerit  auspicium,  cras  ferramcnta  Tcanum 
toUetis,  fabri.     Lectus  gcniahs  in  aula  cst : 
nil  ait  esse  prius,  melius  nil  caeHbc  vita:  l> 

si  non  est,  iurat  bcnc  solis  csse  maritis. 
Quo  teneam  voltus  mutanlcm  Protca  nodo? 
quid  paupcr?  ridc:  mutat  ccnacula,  lectos, 
balnea,  tonsorcs,  conducto  navigio  acque 
nauseat  ac  locuplcs  qucm  ducit  priva  trircmis. 
Si  curatus  inacquali  tonsore  capillos 
occurro,  ridcs ;  si  forte  subucula  pcxac 
trita  subcst  tunicae  vcl  si  toga  dissidct  impar, 
rides:  quid,  mca  cum  pugnat  scntcntia  sccum, 
quod  petiit  spernit,  rcpctit  quod  nupcr  omisit, 
aestuat  et  vitae  disconvenit  ordine  toto, 
diruit,  acdificat,  mutat  quadrata  rotundis? 


II.  15.J 


LIBER  L 


Insanire  pulas  sollcmnia  me  ncquc  ridcs, 
nec  mcdici  rrcdis  ncc  curatpris  cgcrc 
a  practorc  dati,  rcruiii  'tulcla  mcaruin 
cum  sis  ct  pravc  scctum  stomachcris  ob  ungucm 
de  te  pcndcntis,  te  rcspicicntis  amici.  105 

Ad  summnin,  sapicns  uno  minor  cst  lovc,  divcs, 
liber,  honorntus,  pulchcr,  rcx  dcniquc  regum, 
praecipue  snnus,  nisi  cum  pituita  molcsta  cst. 


ic 


78.   frttttii  w*  K  :  cruitli  DMO.  8S-    ^  "'• 

etcurri  <•/  KM :  0€€uno  B.        97.     iccum  upy  :  mecum  ',". 


II. 

Troiani  bclli  scriptorem,  Maxime  Lolli, 

dum  tu  dcclninas  Romnc,  Pracncstc  rclcgi: 

qui  quid  sit  pulchrum,  quid  turpc,  quid  utilc,  quid  non, 

planius  ac  niclius  Chrysippo  ct  Crantore  dicit. 

Cur  ita  crcdidcrim,  nisi  quid  te  distinct,  audi.         5 

Fabula,  qua  1'nridis  ])roptcr  narratur  amorcm 

Graecia  barbariae  Icnto  collisa  duello, 

stultorum  rcgum  et  populorum  continet  aestus. 

Antenor  ccnsct  bclli  praecidere  causani. 

Quid  Paris?    Ut  snlvus  rcgnct  vivatquc  bcatus,     10 

cogi  posse  ncgat.     Ncstor  componcrc  litis 

inter  Pclidcn  fcslinat  ct  intcr  Atridcn  : 

hunc  amor,  ira  quidcm  communitcr  urit  utrumquc. 

Quicquid  dclirant  rcgcs,  plcctuntur  Achivi. 

Seditione,  dolis,  scclcre  atque  libidine  et  ira         15 

101.     ii^iliimtiti  u).         105.     fYs/>iticn/ts  u:   iux/icirntii  \\. 

II. —  I.     J/i/.r/W  KM  :    tnn.vitne  O  v\c.  4.    flattitti  afi 

KM :  pUttiui  •>/?.         5.     Jistiitet  a'7'  K :    detittet  a"ft  M.  H. 

aestus  aft  K^\  :   aesttttn  y,         10.     ^uid  a,3  KM  :  guoci -ylj. 
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Iliacos  intra  muros  pcccatur  et  extra. 
Rursus  quid  virtus  et  quid  sapicntia  possit, 
utile  proposuit  nobis  excmplar  Ulixcn, 
qui  domitor  Troiae  multorum  providus  urbis 
et  mores  hominum  inspexit  latumquc  per  aequor,     2 
dum  sibi,  dum  sociis  rcdilum  parat,  aspcra  mulla 
pertulit,  adversis  rcrum  immcrsabilis  undis. 
Sirenum  voces  et  Circae  pocula  nosti : 
quae  si  cum  sociis  stultus  cupidusquc  bibissct, 
sub  domina  meretrice  fuissct  turpis  ct  cxcors,       2 
vixissct  canis  inmundus  vcl  amica  luto  sus. 
Nos  numerus  sumus  et  fruges  consumere  nati, 
sponsi  Penclopae  nebuloncs,  Alcinoique 
in  cute  curanda  plus  aequo  opcrata  iuvcntus, 
cui  pulchrum  fuit  in  mcdios  dormirc  dics  ct 
ad  strepitum  citharae  cessatum  duccrc  curam. 
Ut  iugulcnt  homincm  surgunt  dc  noctc  latroncs : 
ut  tc  ipsum  scrvcs  non  cxpcrgisccris  ?     Atcjui 
si  nolcs  sanus,  currcs  hydropicus;  ct  ni 
posces  ante  diem  librura  cum  luminc,  si  non 
intendes  animum  sludiis  ct  rebus  honcstis, 
invidia  vel  amore  vigil  torqucbcre.     Nam  cur 
quae  laedunt  oculum  fcstinas  dcmcrc,  siquid 
est  animum  differs  curandi  tempus  in  annum? 
Dimidium  facti  qui  cocpit  habet:  sapere  aude: 
incipe.     Qui  recte  vivendi  prorogat  horam, 

i8.     Ulixmayi  Ulixem  p,         53.     Cirrae  ^.  31.     « 

saium  KMO :  cmantem  r  B.      curam  aS^y  KMO  :   somftu^ 
pf'  VB.        31.    hominem  r  BKM  :  homines  O.        34.    nohs 
curres  a^  :  cures  y.  38.     ocu/um  o'^7  BOKM  :  oa^/os  a' 

4I.    quirecievivendi-f  BOMK(?) :  vivendi qui recte  o/9y. 
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rusticus  exspcctat  dum  dcfluat  amnis :  at  ille 

labitur  et  labctur  in  oinnc  volubilis  acvum. 

Quaeritur  argcntum  pucrisciuc  bcata  crcandis 

uxor  ct  incultae  pacantur  voincre  silvae. 

Quod  satis  cst  cui  contingit,  nihil  amplius  optct. 

Non  domus  ct  fundus,  non  acris  accrvus  ct  auri 

aegroto  doinini  dcduxit  corporc  fcbris, 

non  animo  curas :  valcat  posscssor  oportct, 

si  comportatis  rcbus  bcnc  cogitat  uti.  '  50 

Qui  cupit  aut  mcltiit,  iuvat  illum  sic  doinus  ct  rcs 

ut  lippum  piclae  tabulac,  fomcnla  podagram, 

auriculas  citharae  collccta  sorde  dolentis. 

Sincerum  est  nisi  vas,  quodcuinquc  infundis  accscit. 

Sperne  voluj)tatcs:   norct  cinpta  dolorc  volupias.  55 

Sempcr  avarus  cgct :  certum  voto  pcte  fincm. 

Invidus  altcrius  marrcscit  rcbus  opiinis: 

invidia  Siculi  nrm  invcncic  tyrnnni 

maius  tormcniuin.     (^ui  non  moderabitur  irae, 

|infectum  volct  cssc  dolor  quod  suaserit  et  mcns,  60 

dum  pocnns  odio  per  vim  fcstinat  inulto. 

Ira  furor  brcvis  cst :  animum  rcRc ;  qui  nisi  parct, 

imperat  :  hunc  frcnis,  hunc  tu  coinpcscc  calcna. 

Fingit  cquum  tcncra  docilcin  ccrvicc  magistcr 

ire  viam  qua  monstrct  equcs:  vcnaticus,  cx  quo  65 

^empore  cervinam  pcllcm  latravit  in  aula, 

pilitat  in  silvis  catulus.     Nunc  adbibe  puro 

nectore  verba  puer,  nunc  te  melioribus  offcr. 

46.     contin,^ita^y'V.OK^\'.  contif^itisV.         ^%.    fcbris  y* 
fibres  py" :  /rbrcm  «.        5 2.     fodapam  u'  KOM  :  /^oda^rum  K 
U9'     'raeapy':   iramy".         a.     catcua  ay :  catcnis  ft.        O^ 
^uaWKM:  quamu»'.  ,  ^  ^* 
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Quo  semel  est  imbuta  recens  servabit  odorem 
testa  diu.     Quodsi  cessas  aut  strenuus  anteis,       70 
nec  tardum  opperior  nec  praecedentibus  insto.Jj. 


rt' 


III. 


luli  Flore,  quibus  terrarum  militet  oris 
Claudius  Augusti  privignus,  scire  laboro.  J. 

Thracane  vos  Hebrusque  nivali  compede  vinctus, 
an  freta  vicinas  inter  currentia  turres, 
an  pingues  Asiae  campi  collesque  niorantur?  5 

Quid  studiosa  cohors  operum  struit  ?  Hoc  quoque  curo. 
Quis  sibi  res  gestas  Augusti  scribere  sumit? 
Bella  quis  et  paces  longum  diffundit  in  aevum? 
Quid  Titius,  Romana  brevi  venturus  in  ora? 
Pindarici  fontis  qui  non  expalluit  haustus,  10 

fastidire  lacus  et  rivos  ausus  apertos^ 
Ut  valet?     Ut  meminit  nostri?     Fidibusne  Latinis 
Thebanos  aptare  modos^tudet  auspice  Musa, 
an  tragica  desaevit  et  anipuliatur  in  arte? 
Quid   mihi  Celsus   agit?    monitus    multumque   mo- 
nendus,  j  - 

privatas  ut  quaerat  opcs  et  tangere  vitet 
scripta  Palatinus  quaecumque  recepit  Apollo,  ^  '  "  '  ' 
ne,  si  forte  suas  repetitum  venerit  olim 
^rex  avium  plumas,  moveatt  cornicula  risum 
"furtivis  nudata  coloribus.     Ipse  quid  audes?  20 

Quae  circumvolitas  agilis  thyma?    Non  tibi  parvum 
ingenium,  non  incultum  est  et  turpiter  hirtum: 


III.— 4.     tnrres  r  OKM 
BOKM:  neci\ 
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STSSrvictricis  p~     Quodsi      .5 
Sa  curarum  fomenta  relinquere  posse^ 
t^  caelestis  sapientia  duceret,  ues/ 
Z^o^c^V^^  properemus  et  ampU 

""atrL  volumus,  si  nobis  vivere  can^     ... 

Debes  hoc  etiam  rescribere.  -y^^^^J^^^^, 


;    I 


t- 
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IV. 

„™„OT  qu.cV"'  "'f  """£°f  a  ,ibi Vn,.»., 

qui  sapere  et  fari  possit  quae  senii    , 

30.    sit  «'  KM  :  st  BO.        3«- 
^-frtiBOKM:  heu-heu^'  . 

""xV.-5.     ^ono,ueaH'^  '^8^'"' '  \ui  fy  M  ,uarn 
dederunt  a^  BOKM  :  dederant  ^.        9-    ^"'    ^ 
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^ralia,  fama,  valetudo  contingat  abunde, 
ct-mundus  victus,  non  deficiente  crumena?  / 
Inter  spem  curamque,  timores  inter  et  iras 
omnem  crede  diem  tibi  diluxisse  supremum : 
grata  superveniet  quae  non'sperabitur  hora. 
Me  pinguem  et  nitidum  bene  curata  cute  vises     ic 


i"^ 


cum  ridere  voles,  Epicuri  de  grege  porc  um. 


f"^ 


V. 


Si  potes  Archiacls  conviya  recumbere  lectis 
nec  modica  cenare  times  holus  omne  patell£ 
supremo  te  sole  domi,  Torquate,  manebo. 
Vina  bibes,iterum  Tauro  diffusa  palustris       . 
inter  Minturnas  Sinuessanumque  Petrinum. 
Si  melius  quid  habes,  arcesse;  vel  imperium  fer. 
landudum  splendet  fbcu?  et  tibi  munda  supcllcx. 
Mitte  levis  spes  et  certamina  divitlarum 
et  Moschi  causam:  cras  nato  Caesare  festus 
dat  veniam  somnunaque  dies;  impune  licebit 
aestivam  sermone  bfenigno  tendere  noctem. 
Quo  mihi  fortunam,^  si  non  conceditur  uti? 
Parcus  ob  heredis  curam  ^nimiumque  severus 
adsidet  insano.     Potare  et  spargere  flores 
mcipiam  patiarque  vel  inconsultus  haberl 
Quid  non  ebrietas  dissignat?    Operta  recludit. 


13 


A.\ 


II.  et  mundus  a^y' :  et  modus  et  7" :  et  domus  et  B.  m/- 
mcna  /3  BOM  :   crumina  07  K. 

V — 6.  ««.  II.  a^J//t'fl;w  w' BOK : /^j/iVaw  M  Meineke. 
13.  quo  g  :  quid  fortunam  al^y  BOK  :  fortuna  o!'^'  M. 
16.    dissignat  codd.  opt.  KM  :  desiptat  BO. 
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VI- 9] 

spcs  iubet  csse  m  ad  proclia  trudit  inertem, 
solUcitis  animis  onus  eximit,  addocet  art.s 
Fecundi  calices  quem  non  Teccre  discrtum? 
contracta  quem  non  in  paupertate  solutum?^ 
Haec  ego  procurare  et  idoneus  imperor  et  non 

invitus,  ne  tu\pe  toral,  he  sordida  mappa 
corruget  naris,  ne  non  et  cantharus  et  lanx    ■ 
ostendat  tibi  tc,  ne  Mosinter  amicos  ^ 
sit  qui  dicta  foras  climinet,  ut  coeat  par  ^j 

iungatiirque  parl     Butrain  Ubi  Septiciumque 
et  nisicena  prlor  poti*orque  Mla  Sabmum  . 
detinet  adsumam.     Locus  est  et  plunbus  umbris: 
sed  nimis  arta  premunt  olidae  conviv.a  capra^ 
Tu  quotus  esse  velis  rescribe  et  rebus  omiss.s      3° 
atria  servantem  postico  falle  cUeiitem.        I^ 


■.\s<- 


0       VI- 

Nil  admirari  prope  res  est  una,  Numici, 
50laque  quae  possit  facere  et  servare  beatum. 
tiunc  solem  et  stellas  et  decedentia  certis 
tempora'inomeWis,sunt^qiJ^formidine  nuUa 
iniuti  spectent.     Quid  censes  raupera  terrae?         5 
quid  maris  extremos  Arabas  ditantis  et  Indos  ? 
ludicra  quid,  plausus  et  amici  dona  Quintis? 
quo'spectanda  modo,  quo  sensu  credis  et  ore? 
Qui  timet  his  adversa,  fere  miratur  eodem 

,T     inirtm  Sy  BOKM :    inmnim  a^.        i9-  /f^"»''' 

r  BOKM  :  Brulum  S.ptimiumqut.        .8.    cd^umam  BOKM . 
ad  summam  « . 
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quo  cupiens  pacto:  pavor  est  utrobique  molestus,     lo 
improvisa  simul  species  exterret  utrumque. 
Gaudeat  an  doleat,  cupiat  metuatne,  quid  ad  rem, 
si,  quicquid  vidit  melius  peiusque  sua  spe, 
defixis  oculis  animoque  et  corpore  torpet? 
i  Insani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  aequus  iniqui,  15 

/'ultra  quam  satis  est  virtutem  si  petat  ipsam. . 
I  nunc,  argentum  et  marmor  vetus  aeraque  et  arti^ 
suspice,  cum  gemmis  Tyrios  mirare  colores;       -^ 
jgaude  qubd  spectant  oculi  te  mille  loquentem; 
V^'  Gf^Xy^  mane  forum  et  vespertinus  pete  tectum,      20 
ne  plus  frumenti  dotalibus  emetat  agris 
Mutus  et  (indignum,  -quod  sit  peioribus  ortus) 
hic  tibi  sit  potius  quam  tu  mirabilis  illi.    -L. 
Quicquid  sub  terra  est,  in  apricum  proferet  aetas, 
defodiet  condetque  nitentia.     Cum  bene  notum    25 
porticus  Agrippae  et  via  te  conspexerit  Appi,     *  • 
ire  tamen  restat  Numa  quo  devenit  et  Ancus.     . 
Si  latus  aut  renes  morbo  temptantur  acuto, 
quaere  fugam  morbi.     Vis  recte  vivere;  quis  non? 
si  virtus  hoc  una  potest  dare,  fortis  omissis  33 

hoc  age  deliciis.     Virtutem  verba  putas  et 
,j  ,  lucumligna:  cave  ne  portus  occupet  alter, 

I  \\  ne  Cibyratica,  ne  Bithyna  negotia  perdas; 

i  I  "^  mille  talenta  rotundentur,  totidem  altera,  porro  et 

f  tertia  succedant,  et  quae  pars  quadrat  acervum.    35 

VI. — II.    exterretia:   externat  ]zLCohs\ns.         13.   peiusve  T 
BOK  :  peimque  M.  16.    petat  r  BOKM  :  petet  o.  «o. 

navus  S"  OKM  :  guavtts  B.  12.  Mutus  et  T  BOKM  :  Mu- 
cius.  31.  putas  w  OK:  putes  BM.  et  J  BOKM  :  ut. 
35.     quadrat  ojS'  OKM  :   quadret  j3"7  B. 
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Scilicet  uxorem  cum  dote  fidemque  et  amicos 
et^genus  et  formam  regina  Pecunia  dpnat  ^  '^" 
ac  bene  nummatum  decorat  Suadela  Venusque. 
Mancipiis  locuples ^ cget  aeris,Cappadocum  rex: 
ne  fueris  hic  tu.  i' Chlamydes  LucuUus,  ut  aiunt,  40 
Ei  posset  centum  scaenae  praebere  rogatus, 
*qui  possum  tot?'  ait :  *  tamen  et  quaeram  et  quot 

habebo 
mittam.'     Post  paullo  scribit  sibi  milia  quinque 
esse  domi  chlamydum;  partem  vel  tolleret  omnis.    / 
Exilis  domus  est  ubi  non  'et  multa  supersunt        45 
ct  dominum  fallunt  et  prosunt  furibus./    Ergo 
si  res  sola  potest  facere  et  scrvare  beatum, 
lioc  primus  repetas  opus,  hoc  postremus  omittas. 
Si  fortunatum  species  et  gratia  praestat, 
mercemur  servum  qui  dictet.  nomina,  la^m         5^ 
qui  fodicet  latus  et  cogat  trans  pondera  dextram 
porrigere:  *hic  multum  in  Fabia  valet,  ille  VeUna; 
^   cui  libet  hic  fascis  dabit  eripietque  curule     - 
^    cui  volet  inportunuB  ebur.'     Frater,^  pater  adde;  ^^ 
ut  cuique  est  aetas^  ita  quemque  facetus  adopt^,/^ 
Si  bene  qui  cenat  bene  vivit,  lucet,  eamus    ,{^  \  * 
ciuo  ducit  gula,  piscemur,  venemur,  ut  olim 
Gargilius,  qui  mane  piagas,  venabula,  servos,    '*  , 
difTertum  transire  forum  populumque  iubebat, 
unus^.ut  _e  multis  populo  spectante  referret  6o 

emprum  mulus  aprum.     Crudi  tumidique  lavemiir. 
(^uid  deceat  quid  non  obliti,  Caerite  cera 

48.  primus  a^  BOKM  :  primum  7.  50.  laevum  BOKM  : 
saevum  T.  51.  fodicet  T  BOKM  :  fodiat.  53.  hic  apy' 
UKM  :   isy^B.         59.    popu/umque  u  OKM  ;   CampumqueB. 
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digni,  remigium  vitiosum  Ithacensis  Ulixi, 

cui  potior  patria  fuit  interdicta  voluptas. 

Si,  Mimnermus  uti  censet,  sine  amore  iocisque     65 

nil  est  iucundum,  vivas  in  amore  iocisque. 

Vive,  vale.     Siquid  novisti  rectius  istis,  . 

candidus  imperti;  si  non,  his  utere  mecum.       / 
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VII. 


10 


Quinque  dies  tibi  pollioitus  me  rure  futurum, 
Sextilem  totum  mendax  desideror.     Atqui, 
si  me  vivere  yis  sanum  recteque  valentem, 
quam  mihi  das  aegro,  d^bis  aegrotare  timenti, 
Maecenas7  venjam,  dum  ficus  prima  calorque 
dissignatorem  decorat  lictoribus  atris, 
dum  pueris  omnis  pater  et  matercula  pallet, 
officiosaque  sedulitas  et  opella,  forensis        ">   ., 
adducit  fel^ris  et  testamenta  resignat. 
Quodsi  "bruma  nivis  Albanis  illinet  agris, 
ad  mare  descendet  vates  tuus  et  sibi  parcet 
contractusque  leget:  te,  dulcis  amice,  reviset 
cum  zephyris,  si  concedes,  et  hirundine  prima. 
Non  quo  more  piris  vesci  Calaber  iubet  hospes 
tii  me  fecisti  locupletem.     *Vescere  sodes.* 

*  lam  satis  est.'    » At  tu  quantum  vis  toUe.'  *Benigne.' 

*  Non  invisa  feres  pueris  munuscula  parvis.' 
*Tam  teneor  dono  quam  si  dimittar  onustus.* 

64.    patria  a^i  BOKM :  patnm  y\  68.    si  non   T 

BOM  :  si  nil  K. 

VII.— 2.    atqut  /3*  BOKM :    atque  o/TV        6.    disstsna- 
torem  KM  :   designatorem  BO. 
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VII.  45-] 

*Ut  libet:  haec  porcis  hodie  comedenda  relinques.' 

Prodigus  et  stultus  donat  quae  spernit  et  odit :     20 

haec  seges  ingratos  tulit  et  feret  omnibus  anms. 

Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  dignis  ait  esse  paratus:         ^ 

nec  tamen  ignorat  quid  distent  a^a  lupinis. 

Dignum  praestabo  me  etiam  pro  laude  merentis. 

Quodsi  me  noles  usquam  discedere,  reddes  25 

forte  latus,  nigros  angusta  fronte  capillos,  ^^v^S 

reddes  dulce  loqui,  reddes  ridere  decorumyet 

inter  vina  fugam  Cinarae  maerere  protervae^  ,, 

Forte  per  angustam  tenuis  volpecula  rimam 

repserat  in  cumeram  frumenti,  pastaque  rursus 

ire  foras  pleno  tendebat  corpore  frustra. 

Cui  mustela  procul  *si  vis'  ait  'effugere  istmc,  ^ 

macra  cavum  repetes  artum,  quem  macra  subisti      , 

Hac  ego  si  compellor  imagine,  cuncta  resignoL^^  ,.v 

nec  somnum  plebis  laudo  satur  altilium,  nec  *    35 

otia  divitiis  Arabum  liberrima  muto. 

Saepe  verecundum  laudasti,  rexque  paterque 

audisti  coram,  nec  verbo  parcius  absens : 

inspice  si  pos^Um  donata  reponere  laetus^  ^ 

Haud  male  Telemachus,  proles  patientis  Uhxi,     40 

»non  est  aptus  equis  Ithace  locus,  ut  neque  pj^nis 

porrectus  spatiis  nec  multae  prodigus  herbae: 

Atride,  magis  apta  tibi  tua  dona  relinquam.' 

Parvum  parva  decent :  mihi  iam  nqp,  regia  Roma, 

sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet  aut  inbelle  TarentumJ,  45 

^.   ^ilinques  fSOKM  :  retinquis.  it.    fa^us  a'/J7 

BOKM  :  paratum  «"/3" •      '9-    ^^^/''^«^^  "  ''  '^"  ^'   J^. 
compellori''.  compellar.        ^^'    P^^'^''^' ^ ''[Tl!u 
«^M:   Wi>«V0B.        41.    /Ma..rKOBM:  Ithacae. 
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Strenuus  et  fortis  causisque  Philippus  agendis 
clarus,  ab  officiis  octavam  circiter  horam 
dum  redit  atque  foro  nimium  distare  Carinas 
iam  grandis  natu  queritur,  conspexit,^  ut  aiunt, 
adrasum  quendam  vacua  tonsoris  in  umbra  50 

cultello  proprios  purgantem  leniter  unguis. 
*Demetri'  (puer  hic  non  laeve  iussa  Philippi 
accipiebat),  *abi,  quaere  et  refer,  unde  domo,  quis, 
cuius  fortunae,  quo  sit  patre  quove  patrono.*  Oi^ 
It,  redit  et  narrat,  Volteium  nomine  Menam,        55 
praeconem,  tenui  censu,  sine,  crimine,  notum 

-     et  properare  loco  et  cessare  et  quaerere  et  uti,  ^ 
gaudentem  parvisque  sodalibus  et  lare  certo 
,  et  ludis  et.post  decisa  negotia,  campo. 
*Scitari  libet  ex  ipso  quodcumque  refers:  dic       60 
ad  cenam  veniat.*     Non  sane  credere  Mena, 
mirari  secum  tacitus.     Quid  multa?    *Benigne' 
respondet    *Neget  ille  mihi?'  *Negat  ifnprobus  et  te 

y    neglegit  aut  horret.*X  Volteium  mane  Philippus 
viha  vendentem  tunicato  scruta  popello  65 

occupat  et  salvere  iubet  prior.     IUe  Philippo 
excusare  laborem  et  mercennaria  vincla,  \\uAV 
quod  non  mane  domum  venisset,  denique  quod  non 
providisset  eum.     *Sic  ignovisse  putato 
me  tibi,  si  cenas  hodie  mecum.'   *Ut  libet.'   *Ergo  70 
post  nonam  venies :  nunc  i,  rem  strenuus  auge.' 
Ut  ventum  ad  cenam  est,  dicenda  tacenda  locutus 


50.    acirasum  iJ  :  abrasum.         51.    purgantem  u)' i  resecaft' 
tem  Mavort.  56.    notum  w' :   natum  B.  58.    certo  «' : 

curto  B.        63.    neget  p'y  BOKM  :  negat  apT,        67.    fnercen- 
naria  w'  KM  :   mercenaria  BO. 
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tandem  dormitum  dimittitur.     Hic  ubi..  saepe 

occultum  visus  decurrere  piscis  ad  ham^fii, 

mane  cliens  et  iam  certus  conviva,  iubetur^ 

rura  suburbana  indictis  comes  ire  Latinis^ 

Inpositus  mannis  arvum  caelumque  Sabinum 

non  cessat  laudare.     Videt  ridetque  ?hilippus,.     , 

et  sibi  dum  requiem,  dum  risus  undique  quaent, 

dum  septem  donat  sestertia,  mutua  septem  80 

promittit,  persuadet  uti  mercetur  agellum. 

Mercatur.  ^  Ne  te  longis  ambagibus  ultra 

quam  satis  est  morer,  ex  nitido  fit  rusticus  atque 

sulcos  et  vineta  crepat  mera,  praeparat  ulmos, 

inmoritur  studiis  et  amore  senescit  habendi. 

Verum  ubi  oves  furto,  morbo  periere  capellae, 

spem  mentitaiseges,  bos  est  enectus  arando, 

offensus  damnis  media  de  nocte  caballum  ,    • 

arripit  iratusque  Philippi  tendit  ad  aedis. 

Quem    simul   adspexit    scabrum    intonsumque    Phi- 

Murus'  ait,  *Voltei,  nimis  attentusque  videns 
esse  mihi.'     *Pol  me  miserum,  patrone,  vocares, 
si  velles*  inquit  *verum  mihi  ponere  nomen. 
Quod  te  per  genium  dextramque  deosque  Penatis 
obsecro  et  obtestor,  vitae  me  redde  priori.*  95 

Qui  semel  adspexit  quantum  dimissa  petitis 
praestent,  mature  redeat  repetatque  relicta.        , 
Metiri  se  quemque  suo  modulo  ac  pede  verum  est. 

93.    /.,«^;vra/3B0MK:  dicerey.  96-    semcim^lV.'. 

simul  u/. 
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VIII. 


•> 


5 


10 


Celso  gaudere  et  bene  rem  gerere  Albinovano 
Musa  rogata  refer,  comiti  scribaeque  Neronis.    ^^ 
Si  quaeret  quid  agam,  dic  multa  et  pulchra  minantem 
vivere  nec  recte  nec  suaviter^  haud  quia  grando 
^contuderit  vitis  oleamque  momorderit  aestus, 
nec  quia  longinquis  armentum  aegrotet  in  agris; 
sed  quia  mente  minus  validus  quam  corpore  toto 
nil  audire  yelim,  nil  discere,  quod  levet  aegrum; 
fidis  ofFendar  medicis,  irascar  amicisj^ 
cur  me  funesto  properent  arcere  vetemo; 
quae  nocuere  sequar,  fugiam  quae  profore  credam; 
Komae  Tibur  amem  ventosus,  Tibure  Romam. 
Post  haec,  ut  valeat,  quo  pacto  rem  gerat  et  se, 
ut  placeat  iuveni  percontare  utque  cohorti. 
Si  dicet  *recte*,  primum  gaudere,  subinde  15 

praeceptum  auriculis  hoc  instillare  memento, 

*ut  tu  fortunam,  sic  nos  te,  Celse,  feremus/  -^ 

\- 

viiii.   C/ 

Septimius,  Claudi,  nimirum  intellegit  unus, 
quanti  me  facias.     Nam  cum  rogat  et  prece  cogit 
scilicet  ut  tibi  se  laudare  et  tradere  coner, 
dignum  mente  domoque  legentis  honesta  Neronis ; 

VIII. — 3.    qtiaeret  T  BOMK  :  quaerit  T.  5.    oleamqut 

ia'  OMK  :  oleamve  B.  11.     ventosus  T  BOMK ;  venturus 

vet.  Bl.  14.    percontare  ia* • 
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munere  cum  fungi  propiotis  censet  amici; 

auid  possim  .videt  ac  novit  me  valdms  ipso. 

Multa  quidem  dixi  cur  excusatus  abirem; 

sed  timui  mea  ne  finxisse  minora  putarer, 

dissimulator  opis  propriae,  mihi  cominodus  um. 

Sic  ego,  mworis  fugiens  opprobna  culpae, 

frontis  ad  urbanae  descendi  praemia.    Quodsi 

depositum  laudas  ob  amici  iussa  pudorem, 

scribe  tui  gregis  hunc  et  fortem  crede  bonumque.  _^^ 


10 


H 


IX.— I. 


intellegit  u. 


X. 

Urbis  amatorem  Fuscum  salvere  iubemus 
ruris  amatores.     Hac  in  re  scilicet  una 
raultum  dissimiles,  at  cetera  paene  gemeUi, 
fraternis  animis,  quidquid  negat  alter,  et  alter, 
adnuimus  pariter :  vetuli  notique  columbi, 
tu  nidum  servas,  ego  laudo  runs  amoem 
rivos  et  musco  circumlita  saxa  nemusque. 
Quid  quaeris?  vivo  et  regno,  simul  ista  rehqm 
quae  vos  ad  caelum  fertis  rumore  secundo, 
utque  sacerdotis  fugitivus  liba  recuso, 
pane  egeo  iam  mellitis  potiore  placentis. 
Vivere  naturae  si  convenienter  oportet 
ponendaeque  domo  quaerenda  est  area  pnmum, 
novistine  locum  potiorem  rure  beato? 
Est  ubi  plus  tepeant  hiemes,  ubi  gratior  aura 
leniat  et  rabiem  canis  et  momenta  leoms, 

X.-3.    o/  BOMK :  aJ  o/.        9-  M"  -■^^^  ;f '"  "■ 
M.  13.    pofundaequciJ  BOMK:  /««.«<%«  V  Sauppe. 
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cum  semel  accepit  solem  furibundus  acutum? 
Est  ubi  divellat  somnos  minus  invida  cura?  --- 
Deterius  Libycis  olet  aut  nitet  herba  lapillis? 
Purior  in  vicis  aqua  tendit  rumpere  plumbum,      20 
quam  quae  per  pronum  trepidat  cum  murmure  rivum? 
Nempe  inter  varias  nutritur  silva  columnas, 
laudaturque  domus  longos  quae  prospicit  agros. 
Naturam  expelles  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret 
$/{^ff/^    et  mala  perrumpet  furtim  fasridia  victrix. 
Non  qui  Sidonio  contendere  callidus  ostro 

I  nescit  Aquinatem  potantia  vellera  fucum, 

certius  accipiet  damnum  propiusve  medullis 

•  quam  qui  non  poterit  vero  distinguere  falsum. 

Quem  res  plus  nimio  delectavere  secundae, 
mutatae  quatient.     Siquid  mirabere,  pones 
invitus.     Fuge  magna :  licet  sub  paupere  tecto 
reges  et  regum  vita  praecurrere  amicos. 
Cervus  equum  pugna  melior  communibus  herbis 
pellebat,  donec  minor  in  certamine  longo 
imploravit  opes  hominis  frenumque  recepit. 
Sed  postquam  victo  ridens  discessit  ab  hoste, 
non  equitem  dorso,  non  frenum  depulit  ore. 
Sic  qui  pauperiem  veritus  potiore  metallis 
libertate  caret,  dominum  vehet  inprobus  atque 
serviet  aeternum,  quia  parvo  nesciet  uti. 
Cui  non  conveniet  sua  res,  ut  calceus  olim, 
si  pede  maior  erit,  subvertet,  si  minor,  ureL 


30 


55 


40 


18.  divellat  ^y  BOUK '.  dtfellai  a^\           54.     expellis  iJ 

BMK:  expellas  O.          35.    fastidia   T  BOMK : /M/f^^/a  T: 

uestigia  r  Stallbaum.         37.    victo  ridens  M:  victor  violens 
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Uetus  sorte  tua  vives  sapienter   Ar  st , 
i^c  me  dinnttes  incastigatum,  ubi  P^^^^ 
eogere  quam  satis  est  ac  non  cessare  videbor. 
llerat  aut  servit  collecta  pecunia  cuique, 
ortum  digna  sequi  potius  quam  ducere  funem 
HaeTtibi  dictabam  post  fanum  putre  Vacunae, 
fxcepto  quod  non  simul  esses,  cetera  laetu.^ 


45 


5^ 


XI. 

Quid  tibi  visa  Chios,  Bullati,  "otaque  Lesbo^ 
naid  concinna  Samos,  quid  Croesi  regia  Sardis 
?myrna  quid  et  Colophon?   Maiora  minorave  fama, 
crnSe  Prae  campo  et  TiJ^erino  flumine  sordent? 
An  venit  in  votum  Attalicis  ex  urbibus  un^  5 

an  Lebedum  laudas  odio  maris  atque  viarum? 
"ci  Lebedus  quid  sit     Gabiis  desertior  atque 
Fidenis  vicus:  tamen  ilUc  vivere  vellem, 
oblitusque  meorum,  obliviscendus  et  ilhs 

^^„1  p.  tprra  sDCCtare  furentem.     ^  10 

adspersus,  volet  in  caupona  vvere;  nec  qui 

frigus  coUegit.  fumos  et  balnea  laudat 

ut  fortunatam  plene  praestantia  vitam ;     1 

nec  si  te  validas  iactaverit  A«ster  m  alto.      ^       «S 

idcirco  navem  trans  Aegaeum  mare  vendas,  , 
InSmi  Rhodos  et  Mytilene  pulchra.fac.t  quod 
paenula  solstitio.  campestre  nivaUbus  auns, 

XI  -7      Sardis  »  BOMK  :  Sardc^.        3-    Z»0''->"'  "'  MK  : 
XI — 1.     ouru  mimratu  B.       I7-    AVw 

Smyma  BO.       mmorave  u  OMK .  «««ora-K 
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per  brumam  Tiberis,  Sextili  mense  caminus.     - 
Dum  licet  ac  voltum  servat  Fortuna  benignum     20 
Romae  laudetur  Samos  et  Chios  et  Rhodos  absens. 
Tu  quamcumque  deus  tibi  fortunaverit  horam     ' 
grata  sume  manu,  neu  dulcia  differ  in  annum ; 
ut,  quocumque  loco  fueris,  vixisse  libenter 
te  dicas.     Nam  si  ratio  et  prudentia  curas,  25 

non  locus  effusi  late  maris  arbiter ,  aufert, 
caelum,  non  animum,  mutant  qui  trans  mare  cummt. 
Strenua  nos  exercet  inertia;  navibus  atque 
quadrigis  petimus  bene  vivere.     Quod  petis  hic  est, 
cst  Ulubris,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  aequus.        30 


XII.    V^^ 

Fructibus  Agrippae  Sicuh*s,  quos  colligis,  Icci, 

si  recte  frueris,  non  est  ut  copia  maior 

ab  love  donari  possit  tibi.     ToUe  querellas: 

pauper  enim  non  est  cui  rerum  suppetit  usus. 

Si  ventri  bene,  si  lateri  est  pedibusque  tuis,  nil     5 

divitiae  poterunt  regales  addere  maius. 

Si  forte  in  medio  positorum  abstemius  herbis 

vivis  et  urtica,  sic  vives  protinus  ut  te 

confestim  liquidus  Fortunae  rivus  inauret, 

vel  quia  naturam  mutare  pecunia  nescit,  10 

vel  quia  cuncta  putas  una  virtute  minora. 

Miramur  si  Democriti  pecus  edit  agellos 

cultaque,  dum  peregre  est  animus  sine  corpore  velox ; 

23.     neu  b) :  nec.  ^ 

XII— 3'     «^  Jov^  «.      querellas  w'  MK :    querelas  BO. 
8.    protinus  u  :  protenus  B. 
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cum  tu  inter  scabiem  tantam  et  contagia  lucri 
nil  Darvum  sapias  et  adhuc  sublimia  cures,  15 

quae  mare  conpescant  causae,  quid  temperet  annum, 
iellae  sponte  sua  iussaene  vagentur  et  errent, 
S  premat  obscurum  lunae,  quid  proferat  orbem, 
quid  velit  et  possit  rerum  concordia  discors, 
Empedocles  an  Stertinium  deliret  acumen.    t       20 
Vemm  seu  piscis  seu  porrum^et  caepe  trucidas, 
utere  Pompeio  Grospho,  et,  siquid  petet,  ultro 
defer :  nil  Grosphus  nisi  verum  orabit  et  aequum. 
Vilis  amicorum  est  annona,  bonis  ubi  quid  deest. 
Ne  tamen  ignores  quo  sit  Romana  loco  res,         2 
Cantaber  Agrippae,  Claudi  virtute  Neroms 
Armenius  cecidit;  ius  impenumque  Prahates 
Caesaris  accepit  genibus  minor;  aurea  fruges 
Italiae  pleno  defundit  Copia  cornu. 


XIII. 

Ut  proficiscentem  docui  te  saepe  diuque, 
Augusto  reddes  signata  volumma,  Vmi, 
si  vaUdus,  si  laetus  erit.  si  denique  poscet ; 
ne  studio  nostri  pecces  odiumque  libellis 
sedulus  inportes  opera  vehement^  mmister. 
Si  te  forte  meae  gravis  uret  sarcma  chartae, 
abicito  potius  quam  quo  perferre  wberis 
clitellas  ferus  iiipingas  Asinaeque  patemum 
cognomen  vertas  in  risum,et  fabula  fias. 
Viribus  uteris  per  clivos,  flumina,  lamas. 

^7.    Prahates  «'  K:  Phrahates  M:   Phraates  BO. 
defundit  S-  BOKM  :  defudit. 
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Victor  propositi  simul  ac  perveneris  illuc,         • 
sic  positum  servabis  onus,  ne  forte  sub  ala 
fasciculum  portes  librorum  ut  rusticus  agnum, 
ut  vinosa  glomus  furtivae  Pyrria  lanae, 
ut^cum  pilleolojsoleas  conviva  tribulis.  15 

Ne  volgo  narres^te  sudavisse  ferendo 
carmina  quae  possint  oculos  aurisque  morari 
Caesaris.     Oratus  multa  prece,  riitere  porro. 
Vade,  vale;  cave  ne  titubes  mandataque  frangas. 


XIV. 

Vilice  silvarum  et  mihi  me  reddentis  agelli, 
quem  tu  fastidis  habitatum  quinque  focis  et 
quinque  bonos  soHtum  Variam  dimittere  patres, 
certemus,  spinas  animone  ego  fortius  an  tu 
evellas  agro  et  melior  sit  Horatius  an  res.  5 

Me  quamvis  Lamiae  pietas  et  cura  moratur, 
fratrem  maerentis,  rapto  de  fratre  dolentis 
insolabiliter,  tamen  istuc  mens  animusque 
fert  et  amat  spatiis  obstantia  rumpere  claustrx 
Rure  ego  viventem,  tu  dicis  in  urbe  beatum.        10 
,  CuJ  placet  alterius,  sua  nimirum  est  odio  sors. 
Sfiiltiis  uterque  locum  inmeritum  causatur  inique : 
in  culpa  est  animus,  qui  se  non  effugit  umquam. 
Tu  mediastinus  tacita  prece  nira  petebas, 
nunc  urbem  et  ludos  et  balnea  vilicus  optas:       15 

XIII.— 14.  glomus  tJ  \  glomos,  Pyrriaia,  15.  piileoh 
w'  KM  :  pileoio  BO.        16.    ne  J  OKM  :  nm  B. 

XIV.— I.     Vilice  o/  OKM :    Viiiice  B.  9.     amai  u: 

ovetB, 


XIV.  44]  ^^^^^  ^-  "^ 

me  constare  mihi  scis  et  discedere  tristem 

quandocumque  trahunt  invisa  negotia  Romam. 

Non  eadem  miramur :  eo  disconvemt  mter  , 

meque  et  te.     Nam  quae  deserta  et  inhospita  tesqua  ^PUM^ 

credis,  amoena  vocat  mecum  qui  sentit,  et  odit    20 

quae  tu  pulchra  putas.     Fornix  tibi  et  uncta  popma 

incutiunt  urbis  desiderium,  video,  et  quod        ^ 

angulus  iste  feret  piper  et  tus  ocius  uva,      ' 

nec  vicina  subest  vinum  praebere  taberna  »         -  • 

quae  possit  tibi,  nec  meretrix  tibicina,  cums  25  ^ 

ad  strepitum  salias  terrae  gravis :  et  tamen  urgues 

iam  pridem  non  tacta  ligonibus  arva  bovemque 

disiunctum  curas  et  strictis  frondibus  exples : 

addit  opus  pigro  rivus,  si  decidit  imber, 

multa  mole  docendus  aprico  parcere  prato.  30 

Nunc  age,  quid  nostrum  concentum  dividat  audi. 

Quem  tenues  decuere  togae  nitidique  capilli, 

quem  scis  inmunem  Cinarae  placuisse  rapaci, 

quem  bibulum  liquidi  media  de  luce  Falemi, 

cena  brevis  iuvat  et  prope  rivum  somnus  in  herba.  j^ 

Nec  lusisse  pudet,  sed  non  incidere  ludum.       v 

Non  istic  obliquo  oculo  mea  commoda  quisquam    - 

limat,  non  odio  obscuro  morsuque  venenat: 

rident  vicini  glaebas  et  saxa  moventem. 

Cum  servis  urbana  diaria  rodere  mavis ;  4° 

horum  tu  in  numerum  voto  niis :  invidet  usum 

lignorum  et  pecoris  tibi  Qalo  argutus  et  horti. 

Optat  ephippia  bos,  piger  optat  arare  caballus. 

Quam  scit  uterque,  libens,  censebo,  exerceat  artem. 

,9.  iesaua  «  BKM  :  tesca  O.  13.  ^«^  ^  «KM  :  thus  O. 
39.  glaebas  KM:  giel^as  ca'  BO.  40.  ^«m  «  :  adana 
Mavort. 
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Quae  sit  hiemps  Veliae,  quod  caelum,  Vala,  Salemi, 

quonim  hominum  regio  et  qualis  via  (nam  mihi  Baias 

Musa  supervacuas  Antonius,  et  tamen  illis 

me  facit  invisum,  gelida  cum  perluor  unda 

per  medium  frigus.     Sane  murteta  relinqui,   t         5 

dictaque  cessantem  nervis  elidere  morbum 

sulpura  contemni  vicus  gemit,  invidus  aegris 

qui  caput  et  stomachum  supponere  fontibus  audent 

Clusinis  Gabiosque  petunt  et  frigida  rura. 

Mutandus  locus  est  et  deversoria  nota  10 

praeteragendus    equus.      *Quo    tendis?    Non    mihi 

Cumas 
est  iter  aut  Baias'  laeva  stomachosus  habena 
dicet  eques:  sed  equis  frenato  est  auris  in  ore); 
maior  utrum  populum  frumenti  copia  pascat;  "^ 
coUectosne  bibant  imbris,  puteosne  perennis, 
iugis  aquae  (nam  vina  nihil  moror  illius  orae. 
Rure  meo  possum  quidvis  perferre  patique : 
ad  mare  cum  veni,  generosum  et  lene  requiro, 
quod  curas  abigat,  quod  cum  spe  divite  manet 
in  venas  animumque  meum,  quod  verba  ministret,   20 
quod  me  Lucanae  iuvenem  commendet  amicae); 
tractus  uter  pluris  lepores,  uter  educet  apros; 
utra  magis  piscis  et  echinos  aequora  celent, 
pinguis  ut  inde  domum  possim  Phaeaxque  reverti, 

XV.— I.    hiemps  w'  M:  hUms  BOK.  5.    murieta  «'. 

7.     sulpura  KM  :   sulphura  O  :   sulfura  B.  10.     devcrsoria 

r  BOKM  :  diversoria,        13.     eqttis  BM  :  cqui  uf  OYi.         16. 
iugis  o/3'7  BOKM  :  dulcis  /3". 
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XVI.  2.] 

scribere  te  nobis,  tibi  nos  ^credere  par  estj 
Maenius,  ut  rebus  maternis  atque  patemis 
fortiter  absumptis,  urbanus  coepit  haberi 
scurra,  vagus,  non  qui  certum  praesepe  teneret, 
inpransus  non  qui  civem  dinosceret  hoste, 
quaelibet  in  quemvis  opprobria  fingere  saeyus,  • 
pemicies  et  tempestas  barathrumque  macelh,]) 
quicquid  quaesierat,  ventri  donabat  avaro. 
Hic  ubi  nequitiae  fautoribus, et  timidis^nil 
aut  paullum  abstulerat,  patinas  cenabat  omasi, 
vilis  et  agninae,  tribus  ursis  quod  satis  esset ; 
scilicet  ut  ventres  Umna  candente  nepotum 
diceret  urendos  correctus  Bestius :  idem   ^ 
quidquid  erat  nactus  praedae  maioris,  ubi  omne   ^^ 
verterat  in  fumum  et  cinerem,  ^non  hercule  miror 
aiebat  *si  qui  comedunt  bona,  cum  sit  obeso       40 
nil  melius  turdo,  nil  volva  pulchrius  ampla. 
Nimimm  hic  ego  sum.     Nam  tuta  et  parvola  laudo, 
cum  res  deficiunt,  satis  inter  viha  fortis: 
vemm  ubi  quid  meUus  contingit  et  unctms,  idem 
vos  sapere  et  solos  aio  bene  vivere,  quorum         45 
conspicitur  nitidis  fundata  pecunia  viUis.  >v 

XVI. 

Ne  perconteris  fundus  meus,  optime  Quincri, 
arvo  pascat  emm  an  bacis  opulentet  ohvae, 

„      d^ab^y  OKM  :  donarat  ^"  :  donaret  B.         37- 
coZJTyL  :  Jrrltus  T :  corrector  BOM.         38.    ,u.qurd 

''^^^''t^ncti..  KM:  QuinH .' ^O.  .-  — ^ 

KM :  7  herum  BO.      bacis  «'  OKM  :  baccts  B. 
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pomisne  an  pratis  an  amicta  vitibus  ulmo, 
scribetur  tibi  forma  loquaciter  et  situs  agri. 
Continui  montes,  ni  dissocientur  opaca  5 

valle,  sed  ut  veniens  dextrum  latus  aspiciat  sol, 
laevum  discedens  curru  fugiente  vaporet.  *a-{^x^\ 
Temperiem  laudes.     Quid,  si  rubicunda  benigni 
corna  vepres  et  pruna  ferant?  si  quercus  et  ilex 
multa  fruge  pecus,  multa  dominum  iuvet  umbra  ?  10 
Dicas  adductum  propius  frondere  Tarentum. 
Fons  etiam  rivo  dare  nomen  idoneus,  ut  nec 
frigidior  Thracam  nec  purior  ambiat  Hebrus, 
infirmo  capiti  fluit  utilis,  utilis  alvo. 
Hae  latebrae  dulces  etiam,  si  credis,  amoenae      15 
incolumem  tibijae  praestant  Septembribus  horis. 
Tu  recte  vivis  si  curas  esse  quod  audis. 
lactamus  iam  pridem  omnis  te  Roma  beatum : 
sed  vereor  ne  cui  de  te  plus  quam  tibi  credas, 
neve  putes  ahum  sapiente  bonoque  beatum,  20 

neu,  si  te  populus  sanum  recteque  valentem 
dictitet,  occultam  febrem  sub  tempus  edendi 
dissimules,  donec  manibus  tremor  incidat  unctis. 
Stultorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulcera  celat. 
Siquis  bella  tibi  terra"  pugnata  manque  25 

dicat  et  his  verbis  vacuas  permulceat  auris, 
*tene  magis  salvum  populus  velit  an  populum  tu, 
servet  in  ambiguo  qui  consulit  et  tibi  et  urbi 

3.    anpratis  /3  BM :  et pratis  07  OK.  5.     ni  7  BOM  : 

n  a^  K.  7.    discec/e»s  «'  OK  :  descendens  r :  decedetis  BM. 

8.    benigni  «'  BOKM  :  benignae,      9.    ferant-iufet  w  OKM  : 
ferunt-iuvat  B.        si  Py  BOKM  :  et  a.  14.     «////,,  utitis 

«  BOKM  :  aptus  et  utiiis.  ,  5.     etiam  si  credis  «  OKM  :  ci 
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luppiter,'  Augusti  laudes  agnoscere  possis; 

cum  pateris  sapiens  emendatusque  vocan, 

respondesne  tuo,  dic  sodes,  nomine?   *Nempe 

vir  bonus  et  prudens  dici  delector  ego  ac  tu.     ^ 

Qui  dedit  hoc  hodie,  cras,  si  volet,  auferet,  ut  si 

detulerit  fascis  indigno,  detrahet  idem.  ^ 

*  Pone,  meum  est '  inquit :  pono  tristisque  recedo.  35 

Idem  'si  clamet  furem,  neget  esse  pudicum, 

contendat  laqueo  collum  pressisse  paternum, 

mordear  opprobriis  falsis  mutemque  colores? 

Falsus  honor  iuvat  et  mendax  infamia  tenret 

quem   nisi   mendosum  et  medicandum?  Vir  bonus  ^-t.r. 

est  quis?  ■'^  ^ 

« Qui  consulta  patrum,  qui  leges  iuraque  servat, 
quo  multae  magnaeque  secantur  iudice  lites,    ^ 
quo  res  sponsore  et  quo  causae  teste  tenentur. 
Sed  videt  hunc  omnis  domus  et  vicinia  tota 
introrsum  turpem,  speciosum  pelle  decora. 

*Nec  furtum  feci  nec  fugi*  si  mihi  dicat 

servus,  *Habes  pretium,  loris  non  ureris'  aio. 

*  Non  hominem  occidi.'     Non  pasces  in  cnice  corvos. 

^Sum  bonus  et  frugi.'     Renuit  negitatque  Sabellus. 

Cautus  enim  metuit  foveam  lupus .  accipiterque      50 

suspectos  laqueos>  et  opertum  miluus  hamum. 

Oderunt  peccare  boni  virtutis  amore. 

Tu  nihil  admittes  in  te  formidine  poenae: 

sit  spes  fallendi,  miscebis  sacra  profanis. 

30.  pateHs  a'7  BOKM  :  poteris  a" :  cupias  ^.  40.  jn^' 
dicandum  o,'  BOKM  :  mendaccm.  43-  res  ./.,i..r.  VBOKM  : 
rcsponsore  «'.  45-  introrsum  a^  OK  :  introrsus  BM  :  Aunc 
prorsus.  46.  dicat  «'  OK  :  dicit  BM.  49«  ncgitatquc  afi 
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32  HORATI  EPISTULARUM  [XVI.  55-^ 

Nam  de  mille  fabae  modiis  cum  surripis  unum,    55 
damnum  est,  non  facinus,  mihi  pacto  lenius  isto. 
Vir  bonus,  omne  forum  quem  spectat  et  omne  tri- 

bunal,  • « •  ' 

quandocumque  deos  vel  porco  vel  bove  placat, 
*Iane  pater*  clare,  clare  cum  dixit  *Apollo,' 
labra  movet  metuens  audiri  *pulchra  Laverna,      60 
da  mihi  fallere,  da  iusto  sanctoque  videri, 
noctem  peccatis  et  fraudibus  obice  nubem.'     ' 
Qui  melior  servo,  qui  liberior  sit  avarus,     >-^^' 
in  triviis  fixum  cum  se  demittit  ob  assem, 
non  video.    Nam  qui  cupiet,  metuet  quoque:  p^iro  65 
qui  metuens  vivet,  liber  mihi  non  erit  umquam. 
Perdidit  arma,  locum  virtutis  deseruit,  qui 
semper  in  augenda  festinat  et  obruitur  re. 
Vendere  cum  possis  captivum,  occidere  noli: 
serviet  utiliter:  sine  pascat  durus  aretque,  70 

naviget  ac  mediis  hiemet  mercator  in  undis, 
annonae  prosit,  portet  frumenta  penusque. 
Vir  bonus  et  sapiens  audebit  dicere  *Pentheu, 
rector  Thebarum,  quid  me  perferre  patique 
indignum  coges?'  *Adimam  bona.*     *Nempe  pecus, 
rem,  ^^ 

lectos,  argentum.     Tollas  licet.*     *In  manicis  et 
compedibus  saevo  te  sub  custode  tenebo.' 
*  Ipse  deus,  simul  atque  volam,  me  solvet*    Opinor 
hoc  senut,  'moriar.'    Mors  ultima  linea  rerum  est. 

61.  htsto  sanctoque  r  BOKM :  iustum  samtumque  r. 
^.  vivet  «'  OKM:  vivit  B.  71.  penusqtte  w'  BOKM : 
penumque. 
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Quamvis,  Scaeva,  satis  per  te  tibi  consulis  et  scis 
quo  tandem  pacto  deceat  maioribus  uti, 
disce,  docendus  adhuc  quae  censet  amiculus,  ut  si 
caecus  iter  monstrare  veUt;  tamen  adspice  siquid 
et  nos  quod  cures  proprium  fecisse  loquamur.         5 
Si  te  grata  quies  et  primam  somnus  in  horam 
delectat,  si  te  pulvis  strepitusque  rotarum, 
si  laedit  caupona,  Ferentinum  ire  iubebo. 
Nam  neque  divitibus  contingunt  gaudia  solis, 
nec  vixit  male,  qui  natus  moriensque  fefellit. 
Si  prodesse  tuis » paulloque  benignius  ipsum 
te  tractare  voles,  accedes  siccus  ad  unctum. 
*Si  pranderet  holus  patienter,  regibus  uU 
nollet  Aristippus.'     *Si  sciret  regibus  uti, 
fastidiret  holus  qui  me  notat.'     Utrius  hoiiim 
verba  probes  et  facta  doce,  vel  iunior,  audi 
cur  sit  Aristippi  potior  sententia.     Namque 
mordacem  Cynicum  sic  eludebat,  ut  aiunt: 
'Scurror  ego  ipse  mihi,  populo  tu:  rectius  hoc  et 
splendidius   multo   est.      Equus   ut   me   portet,   alat 

rex, 
officium  facio:  tu  poscis  vilia,  verum 
dante  minor,  quamvis  fers  te  nullius  egentem.'  ■. 
Omnis  Aristippum  decuit  color  et  status  et  res, 
temptantem  maiora,  fere  praesentibus  aequum. 
Contra,  quem  duplici  panno  patientia  velat, 
mirabor,  vitae  via  si  conversa  decebit. 
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34         HORATI  EPISTULARUM.  [XVII.  27- 

Alter  puq)ureum  non  exspectabit  amictum, 
quidlibet  indutus  celeberrima  per  loca  vadet, 
personamque  feret,non  inconcinnus, utramque: 
alter  Mileti  textam  cane  peius  et  angui  30 

vitabit  chlamydem;  morietur  frigore  si  non 
rettuleris  pannum.     Refer  et  sine  vivat  ineptus. 
Res  gerere,  et  captos  ostendere  civibus  hostis, 
attingit  solium  lovis  et  caelestia  temptat. 
Principibus  placuisse  viris  non  ultima  laus  est.      35 
Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adirc  Corinthum. 
Sedit  qui  timuit  ne  non  succederet:  esto. 
Quid?    qui  pervenit,  fccitne  viriliter?    Atqui 
hic   est    aut   nusquam   quod    quaerimus.     Hic  onus 

horret, 
ut  parvis  animis  et  parvo  corpore  maius:  40 

hic  subit  et  perfert.     Aut  virtus  nomen  inanest, 
aut  decus  et  pretium  recte  petit  experiens  vir. 
Coram  rege  sua  de  paupertate  tacentes, 
plus  poscente,ferent.     Distat  sumasne  pudenter 
an  rapias:  atqui  rerum  caput  hoc  erat,  hic  fons.  45 
*Indotata  mihi  soror  est,  paupercula  mater, 
et  fundus  nec  vendibiHs  nec  pascere  firmus' 
qui  dicit,  clamat  *victum  date.'     Succinit  alter 
*et  mihi  dividuo  findetur  munere  quadra.* 
Sed  tacitus  pasci  si  posset  corvus,  haberet  50 

plus  dapis  et  rixae  multo  minus  invidiaeque. 
Brundisium  comes  aut  Surrentum  ductus  amoenum 
qui  queritur  salebras  et  acerbum  frigus  et  imbris, 
aut  cistam  effractam  et  subducta  viatica  plorat, 
nota  refert  meretricis  acumina,  saepe  catellam,      55 

30.    angid  Priscian  BM :  an<:^te  w'  OK.        43.    sua  BM ; 
iua  w'  OK. 
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saepe  periscelidem  raptam  sibi  flentis,  uti  mox 
nuUa  fides  damnis  verisque  doloribus  adsit. 
Nec  semel  inrisus  triviis  attollere  curat 
fracto  crure  pjanum.     Licet  illi  plurima  manet 
lacrima,  per  sanctum  iuratus  dicat  Osirim 
'credite,  non  ludo:  crudeles,  tollite  claudum:' 
'quacre  peregrinum'  vicinia  rauca  reclamat. 


XVIII. 
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60 
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Si  bene  te  novi,  metues,  liberrime  Lolli, 

scurrantis  speciem  praebere,  professus  amicum. 

Ut  matrona  meretrici  dispar  erit  atque 

discolor,  infido  scurrae  distabit  amicus. 

Est  huic  diversum  vitio  vitium  prope  maius,  $ 

asperitas  agrestis  et  inconcinna  gravisque, 

quae  se  commendat  tonsa  cute,  dentibus  atris, 

dum  volt  libertas  dici  mera  veraque  virtus. 

Virtus  est  medium  vitiorum  et  utrimque  reductum. 

Alter  in  obscquium  plus  aequo  pronus,  et  imi      10 

derisor  lecti,  sic  nutum  divitis  horret, 

sic  iterat  voces  et  verba  cadentia  tollit, 

ut  puerum  saevo  credas  dictata  magistro 

reddereivel  parris  mimum  tractare  secundas: 

alter  rixatur  de  lana  saepe  caprina,  15 

propugnat  nugis  armatus :  *  scilicet  ut  non 

sit  mihi  prima  fides  et  vere  quod  placet  ut  non 

acriter  elatrem?  pretium  aetas  altera  sordet.' 

Ambigitur  quid  enim?  Castor  sciat  an  Docilis  plus; 

XVIIL— 15.    rM-tf/«r  w  BOM :  rijc<z/^r  Muret  K.    Caprina 
latia  d  B.        19.     Docilis  w  BK :   Dolichos  OM. 
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36        HORATI  EPISTULARUM,  [XVIII.  20- 

Bmndisium  Minuci  melius  via  ducat  an  Appi.      20 
Quem  damnosa  Venus,  quem  praeceps  alea  nudat, 
gloria  quem  supra  vires  et  vestit  et  unguit, 
quem  tenet  argenti  sitis  importuna  famesque, 
quem  paupertatis  pudor  et  fuga,  dives  amicus, 
saepe  decem  vitiis  instructior,  odit  et  horret,         25 
aut,  si  non  odit,  regit  ac  veluti  pia  mater 
plus  quam  se  sapere  et  virtutibus  esse  priorem 
volt  et  ait  prope  vera:   *meae  (contendere  noli) 
stultitiam  patiuntur  opes :  tibi  parvola  res  est 
Arta  decet  sanum  comitem  toga:  desine  mecum  30 
certare.'     Eutrapelus  cuicumque  nocere  volebat, 
vestimenta  dabat  pretiosa:  *  beatus  enim  iam 
cum  pulchris  tunicis  sumet  nova  consilia  et  spes, 
dormiet  in  lucem,  scorto  postponet  honestum 
officium,  nummos  alienos  pascet,  ad  imum  35 

Thraex  erit  aut  holitoris  aget  mercede  cabalhim.' 
Arcanum  neque  tu  scrutaberis  iUius  umquam, 
commissumque  teges  et  vino  tortus  et  ira. 
Nec  tua  laudabis  studia  aut  aliena  reprendes, 
nec,  cum  venari  volet  ille,  poemata  panges.  40 

Gratia  sic  fratrum  geminorum  Amphionis  atque 
Zethi  dissiluit,  donec  suspecta  severo 
conticuit  lyra,     Fraternis  cessisse  putatur 
moribus  Amphion:  tu  cede  potentis  amici 
lenibus  imperiis,  quotiensque  educet  in  agros        45 
AetoHs  onerata  plagis  iumenta  canesque, 
surge  et  inhumanae  senium  depone  Camenae, 


36.  Thracx^YM'.  Thmx(a'0'.  ThrcxB.  37.  iiliiis 
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cenes  ut  pariter  pulmenta  laboribus  empta; 

Romanis  soUemne  viris  opus,  utile  famae 

vitaeque  et  membris;  praesertim  cum  valeas  et 

vel  cursu  superare  canem  vel  viribus  aprum 

possis;  adde  virilia  quod  speciosius  arma 

non  est  qui  tractet :  scis  quo  clamore  coronae     /  10 1^  hl  t 

proelia  sustineas  campestria;  denique  saevam 

mihtiam  puer  et  Cantabrica  bella  tuHsti  55 

siib  duce  qui  tempUs  Parthorum  signa  refigit 

nunc,  et  sicjuid  abest  Italis  adiudicat  armis. 

Ac  ne  te  retrahas  et  inexcusabilis  absis, 

quamvis  nil  extra  numerum  fecisse  modumque 

curas,  interdum  nugaris  rure  paterno :     "^ 

partitur  Hntres  exercitus;  Actia  pugna 

te  duce  per  pueros  hostiU  more  refertur ; 

adversarius  est  frater,  lacus  Hadria;  donec 

alterutrum  velox  victoria  fronde  coronet. 

Consentire  suis  studiis  qui  crediderit  te, 

fautor  utroque  tuum  laudabit  polHce  ludum. 

Protinus  ut  moneam  (siquid  monitoris  eges  tu),     Ya\ 

tiuid  de  quoque  viro  et  cui  dicas,  saepe  videto. 

Percontatorem  fugito :  nam  garrulus  idemst, 

nec  retinent  patulae  commissa  fideHter  aures,        70 

et  semel  emissum  volat  inrevocabile  verbum. 

Non  anciHa  tuum  iecur  ulceret  uHa  puerve 

intra  marmoreum  venerandi  Hmen  amici, 

ne  dominus  pueri  pulchri  caraeve  pueUae         ^ 

munere  te  parvo  beet  aut  incommodus  angat.  M^$ 

Qualem  commendes  etiam  atque  etiam  adspice,  ne  mox 

56.    re/igit  w'   BOKM:   rc/ixit.  58-    «*^^  "  OKM: 
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incutiant  aliena  tibi  peccata  pudorem. 

Fallimur  et  quondam  non  dignum  tradimus:  ergo 

quem  sua  culpa  premet,  deceptus  omitte  tueri, 

ut  penitus  notum  si  temptent  crimina,  serves        80 

tuterisque  tuo  fidentem  praesidio :  qui 

dente  Theonino  cum  circumroditur,  ecquid 

ad  te  post  paullo  ventura  pericula  sentis? 

nam  tua  res  agitur,  paries  cum  proximus  ardet, 

et  neglecta  solent  incendia  sumere  vires.  85 

Dulcis  inexpertiSjCultura  potentis  amici: 

expertus  metuit.     Tu,  dum  tua  navis  in  alto  est, 

hoc  age,  ne  mutata  retrorsum  te  ferat  aura. 

Oderunt  hilarem  tristes  tristemque  iocosi, 

sedatum  celeres,  agilem  gnavumque  remissi,  i^ii^  90  *| 

[potores  bibuli  media  de  nocte  Falerni] 

oderunt  porrecta  negantem  pocula,  quamvis 

nocturnos  iures  te  formidare  tepores. 

Deme  supercilio  nubem:  plerumque  modestus 

occupat  obscuri  speciem,  taciturnus  acerbi.  95 

Inter  cuncta  yleges  et  percontabere  doctos, 

qua  ratione  queas  traducere  leniter  aevum, 

num  te  semper  inops  agitet  vexetque  cupido, 

num  pavor  et  rerum  mediocriter  utilium  spes, 

virtutem  doctrina  paret^naturane  donet,  100 

quid  minuat  curas,  quid  te  tibi  reddat  amicum, 

quid  pure  tranquillet,  honos  an  dulce  lucellum 

an  secretum  iter  et  fallentis  semita  vitae. 

80.     ut  w  OKM :  a/  B.  81.  fidmtem  w'  OKM  :  fidenter 

B.  90.  navumque  iJ  OYM.'.  gnavumque^,  91.  fotores 
— Falerniy  non  habent  codices  melioris  notae.  93.  tepores  u' 
BKM :  vaporcs  O. 


Me  quotiens  reficit  gelidus  Digentia  rivus, 
quem  Mandela  bibit,  nigosus  frigore  pagus,         105 
quid  sentire  putas,  quid  credis,  amice,  precari? 
*Sit  mihi  quod  nunc  est,  etiamminus,  ut  mihi  vivam 
quod  superest  aevi,  siquid  .^superesse  volunt  di: 
sit  bona  librorum  et  provisae  frugis  in  annum 
copia,  neu  fluitem  dubiae  spe  penduhis  horae.    iio 
Sed  satis  est  orare  lovem,  quae  ponit  et  aufert, 
det  vitam,  det  opes;  aequum  mi  animum  ipse  parabo.' 
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Prisco  si  credis,  Maecenas  docte,  Cratino, 

nuUa  placere  diu  nec  vivere  carmina  possunt 

quae  scribuntur  aquae  potoribus.     Ut  male  sanos 

adscripsit  Liber  satyris  faunisque  poetas, 

vina  fere  dulces  gluerunt  mane  Camenae.   ru^y^^ 

Laudibus  arguitur  vini  vinosus  Homerus: 

Ennius  ipse  pater  numquam  nisi  potus,ad  arma        ^ 

prosiluit  dicenda.     'Forum  putealque  Libonis    '^  :  - 

mandabo  siccis,  adimam  cantare  severis.* 

Hoc  simul  edixi,  non  cessavere  poetae  10 

nocturno  certare  mero,  putere  diurno.    .%^vU  vi    ^ 

Quid?  siquis  voltu  torvo  ferus  et  pede  nudo 

exiguaeque  togae  simul  et  textore  Catonem, 

virtutemne  repraesentet  moresque  Catonis? 

Rupit  larbitam  ^Timagenis  aemula  lingua,  15 

107.    «/  r  K:  et  S"  OBM.        iio.    neu  w'OBKM:   ne, 
III.    quae ponit  T  M :   qui ponit  5"  M  :   quae  donat  T  OK. 
XIX.— 10.     tdixi  /37  BOKM :  edixit  a. 
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dum  studet  urbanus .  tenditque  disettus  haberi. 
Becipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile.     Quodsi 
pallerem  casu,  biberent  exsangue  cuminum. 
O  imitatores,  servum  pecus,  ut  mihi  saepe 
bilem,  saepe  iocum  vestri  movere  tumultusl 
Libera  per  vacuum  posui  vestigia  princeps, 
non  aliena  meo  pressi  pede.     Qui  sibi  fidit, 
dux  regit  examen.     Parios  ego  primus  iambos 
ostendi  Latio,  numeros  animosque  secutus 
Archilochi,  non  res  et  agentia  verba  Lycamben. 
Ac  ne  me  foliis  ideo  brevioribus  ornes 
quod  timui  mutare  modos  et  carminis  artem, 
temperat  Archilochi  musam  pede  mascula  Sappho, 
temperat  Alcaeus,  sed  rebus  et  ordine  dispar, 
nec  socerum  quaerit  quem  versibus  oblinat  atris,  30 
nec  sponsae  la^ueum  famoso  carmine  nectit.      ' 
Hunc  ego,  non  alio  dictum  prius  ore,  Latinus 
yolgavi  fidicen.     luvat  immemorata  ferentem 
ingenuis  oculisque  legi  manibusque  teneri. 
Scire  velis,  mea  cur  ingratus  opuscula  lector 
laudet  ametque  domi,  premat  extra  limen  iniquus^: 
non  ego  ventosae  plebis  suffragia  venor 
impensis  cenarum  et  tritae  munere  vestis, 
j^  non  ego  nobilium  scriptorum  auditor  et  ultor 
*  grammaticas  ambire  tribus  et  pulpita  dignor. 
Hinc  iUae  lacrimae.     *Spissis  indigna  theatris 
scripta  pudet  recitare  et  nugis  addere  pondus' 
si  dixi,  *rides'  ait  *et  lovis  auribus  ista 
servas:  fidis  enim  manare  poetica  mella 
te  solum,  tibi  pulcher.'    Ad  haec  ego  naribus  uti  45 
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formido  et,  luctantis  acuto  ne  secer  ungui,    1  M^ 
Misplicet  iste  locus'  clamo  et  diludia  posco.lt-s^ 
Ludus  enim  genuit  trepidum  certamen  et  iram, 
ira  trucis  inimicitias  et  funebre  bellum,- 
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XX. 

Vertumnum  lanumque,  liber,  spectare  videris, 

scilicet  ut  prostes  ^  Sosiorum  pumice  mundus. 

Odisti  clavis  et  grata  sigilla  pudico, 

paucis  ostendi  gemis  et  communia  laudas, 

non  ita  nutritus.     Fuge  quo  descendere  gestis:       5 

non  erit  emisso  reditus  tibi.     *Quid  miser  egi?  ] 

quid  volui?'  dices  ubi  quid  te  laeserit;  et  scis  | 

in  breve  te  cogi  cum  plenus  languet  amator. 

quodsi  non  odio  peccantis  desipit  augur,    ^  Avrlfm/tiv 

carus  eris  Romae  donec  te  deseret  aetas:    ^^^Ho 

contrectatus  ubi  manibus  sordescere  volgi  ^ 

coeperis,  aut  tineas  pasces  taciturnus  inertis       /-r* 

aut  fugies  Uticam  aut  vinctus  mitteris  Ilerdam. 

Ridebit  monitor  non  exauditus,  ut  ille  j 

qui  male  parentem  in  rupis  protrusit  asellum         15 

iratus:  quis  enim  inv[tum  servare  laboret? 

hoc  quoque  te  manet,  ut  pueros  elementa  docentem 

occupet  extremis  in  vicis,balba  senectus. 

Cum  tibi  sol  tepidus  pluris  admoverit  auris, 


46. 
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me  libertino  natum  patre,  et  in  tenui  re,  20 

maiores  pennas  nido  extendisse  loqueris, 
ut  quantum  generi  demas,  virtutibus  addas; 
me  primis  urbis  belli  placuisse  domique, 
corporis  exigui,  praecanum,  solibus  aptum, 
irasci  celerem,  tamen  ut  placabilis  essem.  25 

Forte  meum  siquis  te  percontabitur  aevum, 
me  quater  undenos  sciat  inplevisse  Decembris, 
collegam  Lepidum  quo  duxit  Lollius  anno. 

38.    duxit  w  BO.M  :  dixit  K.         ^  I    ^' 


Q.   HORATI   FLACCI 
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J, 

Cum  tot  sustincas  et  tanta  negotia  solus, 
res  Italas  armis  tuteris,  moribus  ornes, 
legibus  emendes,  in  publica  commoda  peccem, 
si  longo  sermone  morer  tua  tempora,  Caesar. 
Romulus  et  Liber  pater  et  cum  Castore  Pollux,      c 
post  ingentia  facta  deorum  in  templa  recepti, 
dum  terras  hominumque  colunt  genus,  aspera  bella 
componunt,  agros  adsignant,  oppida  condunt, 
ploravere  suis  non  respondere  favorem 
speratum  meritis.     Diram  qui  contudit  hydram 
notaque  fatah  portenta  labore  subegit, 
comperit  invidiam  supremo  fine  domari. 
Urit  enim  fulgore  suo  qui  praegravat  artis 
infra  se  positas  :  extinctus  amabitur  idem. 
Praesenti  tibi  maturos  largimur  honores 
iurandasque  tuum  per  numen  ponmius  aras, 
nil  oriturum  alias,  nil  ortum  tale  fatentes. 

I._6.    facta  «OMK   :  fata  B.         16.     numcn  T  BMK 
nonun  5"0. 
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Scd  tuus  hic  populus,  sapiens  et  iustus  in  uno 

te  nostris  ducibus,  te  Grais  anteferendo, 

cetera  nequaquam  simili  ratione  modoque  20 

aestimat,  et  nisi  quae  terris  semota  suisque 

temporibus  defuncta  videt,  fastidit  et  odit, 

sic  fautor  veterum,  ut  tabulas  peccare  vetLntis 

quas  bis  quinque  viri  sanxerunt,  foedera  regum 

vel  Gabiis  vel  cum  rigidis  aequata  Sabinis,  25 

pontificum  libros,  annosa  volumina  vatum 

dictitet  Albano  Musas  in  monte  locutas. 

Si,  quia  Graiorum  sunt  antiquissima  quaeque 

scnpta  vel  optima,  Romani  pensantur  eadem 

scriptores  trutina,  non  est  quod  multa  loquamur  •     --o 

nil  mtra  est  olea,  nil  extra  est  in  nuce  duri, 

venimus  ad  summum  fortunae,  pingimus  atque 

psallimus  et  luctamur  Achivis  doctius  unctis. 

Si  meliora  dies,  ut  vina,  poemata  reddit, 

scire  velim,  chartis  pretium  quotus  adroget  annus     3:: 

Scriptor  abhinc  annos  centum  qui  decidit,  inter 

perfectos  veteresque  rcferri  debet  an  inter 

vihs  atque  novos?     Excludat  iurgia  finis. 

*Est  vetus  atque  probus  centum  qui  pcrficit  annos/ 

Quid  qui  deperiit  minor  uno  mense  vel  anno        40 

mter  quos  referendus  erit.?    Veteresne  poetas,' 

an  quos  et  praesens  et  postera  respuat  aetas.> 

*  Iste  quidem  veteres  inter  ponetur  honeste, 

(lui  vel  mense  brevi  vel  toto  est  iunior  anno.' 

Utor  permisso,  caudaeque  pilos  ut  equinae  45 

paullatim  vello  et  demo  unum,  demo  etiam  unum, 

18.    hk  u,'OMK  :  hoc  B.        28.     Graiortim  /3BM  :  Gratco^ 
.vma^OK.  31.    .Av/ BK  :  ^W  a,'OM.        46.    etiam 

a^OK  :  ^/  iUm  7BM. 
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dum  cadat  elusus  ratione  ruentis  acervi, 

qui  redit  in  fastos  et  virtutem  aestimat  annis 

miraturque  nihil  nisi  quod  Libitina  sacravit. 

Ennius  et  sapiens  et  fortis  et  alter  Homerus, 

ut  critici  dicunt,  leviter  curare  videtur 

quo  promissa  cadant  et  somnia  Pythagorea. 

Naevius  in  manibus  non  est  et  mentibus  haeret 

paene  recens  ?    Adeo  sanctum  est  vetus  omne  poema. 

Ambigitur  quotiens  uter  utro  sit  prior,  aufert         55 

Pacuvius  docti  famam  senis,  Accius  alti, 

dicitur  Afrani  toga  convenisse  Menandro, 

Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  properare  Epicharmi, 

vincere  CaeciUus  gravitate,  Terentius  arte. 

Hos  ediscit  et  hos  arto  stipata  theatro  60 

spectat  Roma  potens ;  habet  hos  numeratque  poetas 

ad  nostrum  tempus  Livi  scriptoris  ab  aevo. 

Interdum  volgus  rectum  videt;  est  ubi  peccat. 

Si  veteres  ita  miratur  laudatque  poetas 

ut  nihil  anteferat,  nihil  illis  comparet,  errat. 

Si  quaedam  nimis  antique,  si  pleraque  dure 

dicere  credit  eos,  ignave  multa  fatetur, 

et  sapit  et  mecum  facit  et  love  iudicat  aequo. 

Non  equidem  insector  delendave  carmina  Livi 

esse  reor,  memini  quae  plagosum  mihi  parvo 

Orbilium  dictare :   sed  emendata  videri 

pulchraque  et  exactis  minimum  distantia  miror. 

Inter  quae  verbum  emicuit  si  forte  decorum, 

si  versus  paullo  concinnior  unus  et  alter, 

iniuste  totum  ducit  venditque  poema. 


65 


70 


75 


67.    credii  a,'OMK  :  ccdit  B.      69.     Livi  «'OMK  :  lacfi 
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Indignor  quicquam  reprehendi,  non  quia  crasse 
conpositum  inlepideve  putetur,  sed  quia  nuper, 
nec  veniam  antiquis,  sed  honorem  et  praemia  posci. 
Recte  necne  crocum  floresque  perambulet  Attae 
fabula  si  dubitem,  clament  periisse  pudorem  80 

cuncti  paene  patres,  ea  cum  reprehendere  coner 
quae  gravis  Aesopus,  quae  doctus  Roscius  egit; 
vel  quia  nil  rectum,  nisi  quod  placuit  sibi,  ducunt, 
vel  quia  turpe  putant  parere  minoribus  et  quae 
imberbes  didicere  senes  perdenda  fateri.  85 

lam  Saliare  Numae  carmen  qui  laudat  et  illud 
(luod  mecum  ignorat  solus  volt  scire  videri, 
ingeniis  non  ille  favet  plauditque  sepultis, 
nostra  sed  inpugnat,  nos  nostraque  lividus  odit. 
Quodsi  tam  Graecis  novitas  invisa  fuisset  90 

quam  nobis,  quid  nunc  esset  vetus  aut  quid  haberct 
quod  legeret  tereretque  viritim  pubHcus  usus? 
Ut  primum  positis  nugari  Graecia  bellis 
coepit  et  in  vitium  fortuna  labier  aequa, 
nunc  athletarum  studiis,  nunc  arsit  equorum,         95 
marmoris  aut  eboris  fabros  aut  aeris  amavit, 
suspendit  picta  voltum  mentemque  tabella, 
nunc  tibicinibus,  nunc  est  gavisa  tragoedis; 
sub  nutrice  puella  velut  si  luderet  infans, 
quod  cupide  petiit,  mature  plena  reliquit  100 

Hoc  paces  habuere  bonae  ventique  secundi.        102 
Romae  dulce  diu  fuit  et  sollemne  reclusa 
mane  domo  vigilare,  clienti  promere  iura, 
cautos  nominibus  rectis  expendere  nummos,         105 

85-     imberbcs  wOK  :  imberbi  BM.         90.  Graecis  «OMK  : 
Graiis  B.  105.     cautos  «OMK  :  scriptos  B. 


nmiores  audire,  minori  dicere,  per  quae 

crescere  res  posset,  minui  damnosa  l^bido 

Quid  placet  aut  odio  est,  quod  non  mutabile  ^^^ 

credas  ?  , 

Mutavit  mentcm  populus  levis  et  calet  uno 
scribendi  studio,  pueri  patresque  seven 
fronde  comas  vincti  cenant  et  carmma  d.ctant.    i  lo 
Ipse  ego,  qui  nullos  me  adfirmo  scnbere  versus, 
invenior  Partliis  mendacior  et  pnus  orto 
sole  vigil  calamum  et  chartas  et  scrima  posco. 
Navem  agere  ignarus  navis  timet,  habrotonum  aegro 
non  audet  nisi  qui  didicit  dare,  quod  medicorum  est  1 15 
promittunt  medici,  tractant  fabriUa  fabn : 
scribimus  indocti  doctique  poemata  passim. 
Hic  error  tamen  et  levis  haec  insania  quantas 
virtutes  habeat  sic  coUige.    Vatis  avarus 
non  temere  est  animus:   versus  amat,  hoc  studet 

unum;  _         ,•      -j  f 

•letrimcnta,  fugas  servorum,  mcendia  ndet ; 
non  fraudem  socio  puerove  incogitat  uUam 
pupiUo ;  vivit  sUiquis  et  pane  secundo, 
mUitiae  quamquam  piger  et  malus,  utUis  urb., 
si  das  hoc,  parvis  quoque  rebus  magna  mvan. 
Os  tenerum  pueri  balbumque  poeta  figurat, 
torquet  ab  obscaenis  iam  nunc  sennonibus  aurem, 
mox  etiam  pectus  praeceptis  format  amicis, 
asperitatis  et  invidiae  corrector  et  irae, 
recte  facta  refert,  orientia  tempora  notis  13° 

instruit  exemplis,  inopem  solatur  et  aegnim. 

,09.    twn<JOm.:t^muc'&.        II4-    ««vem^-m.: 
navim  5"0. 
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Castis  cum  pueris  ignara  puella  mariti 
disceret  unde  preces,  vatem  ni  musa  dedisset? 
Poscit  opem  chorus  et  praesentia  numina  sentit, 
caelestis  implorat  aquas  docta  prece  blandus,      '135 
avertit  morbos,  metuenda  pericula  pellit, 
impetrat  et  pacem  et  locupletem  frugibJs  annum. 
Carmine  di  superi  placantur,  carmine  manes, 
Agricolae  prisci,  fortes  parvoque  beati, 
condita  post  frumenta  levantes  tempore  festo       140 
corpus  et  ipsum  animum  spe  fmis  dura  ferentcm 
cum  sociis  operum  pueris  et  coniuge  fida, 
Tellurem  porco,  Silvanum  lacte  piabant, 
floribus  et  vino  Genium  memorem  brevis  aevi. 
Fescennina  per  hunc  inventa  licentia  morem 
versibus  alternis  opprobria  rustica  fudit, 
libertasque  recurrentis  accepta  per  annos 
lusit  amabiliter,  donec  iam  saevus  apertam 
in  rabiem  coepit  verti  iocus  et  per  honestas 
ire  domos  impune  minax.     Doluere  cruento 
dente  lacessiti :  fuit  intactis  quoque  cura 
condicione  super  communi :  quin  etiam  lex 
poenaque  lata  malo  quae  nollet  carmine  quemquani 
descnbi.     Vertere  modum,  formidine  fustis 
ad  bene  dicendum  delectandumque  redacti. 
Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit  et  artis 
intulit  agresti  Latio.     Sic  horridus  ille 
defluxit  numerus  Saturnius  et  grave  virus 
munditiae  pepulere :  sed  in  longum  tamen  aevum 
manserunt  hodieque  manent  vestigia  ruris.  160 

Serus  enim  Graecis  admovit  acumina  chartis 
et  post  Punica  bella  quietus  quaerere  coepit 
145.    itwmta  wOMK  :  imecta  B. 
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quid  Sophocles  et  Thespis  et  Aeschylus  utile  ferrent. 
Temptavit  quoque  rem,  si  digne  vertere  posset, 
et  placuit  sibi  natura  sublimis  et  acer :  165 

nam  spirat  tragicum  satis  et  feliciter  audet, 
sed  turpem  putat  inscite  metuitque  lituram. 
Creditur,  ex  medio  quia  res  arcessit,  habere 
sudoris  minimum,  sed  habet  comoedia  tanto 
plus  oneris  quanto  veniae  minus.  Adspice  Plautus  170 
quo  pacto  partis  tutetur  amantis  ephebi, 
ut  patris  attenti,  lenonis  ut  insidiosi, 
quantus  sit  Dossennus  edacibus  in  parasitis, 
quam  non  adstricto  percurrat  pulpita  socco.^. 
Gestit enim  nummum  in  loculos  demittere,  post hoc  1 75 
securus  cadat  an  recto  stet  fabula  talo. 
Quem  tulit  ad  scaenam  ventoso  gloria  curru, 
exanimat  lentus  spectator,  sedulus  inflat: 
sic  leve,  sic  parvum  est,  animum  quod  laudis  avarum 
subruit  aut  reficit.    Valeat  res  ludicra,  si  me       180 
palma  negata  macrum,  donata  reducit  opimum. 
Saepe  etiam  audacem  fugat  hoc  terretque  poetam, 
quod  numero  plures,  virtute  et  honore  minores, 
indocti  stolidique  et  depugnare  parati 
si  discordet  eques,  media  inter  carmina  poscunt  185 
aut  ursum  aut  pugiles :  his  nam  plebecula  gaudet. 
Verum  equitis  quoque  iam  migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 
omnis  ad  incertos  oculos  et  gaudia  vana. 
Quattuor  aut  pluris  aulaea  premuntur  in  horas, 
dum  fugiunt  equitum  turmae  peditumqae  catervae;  190 

167.    inscite  rOMK  :  inscitus  B  :  in  scriptis  T.  180. 

aut  i/OMK  :  ac  B.  186.    gaudct  a^BMK  :  plaudct 

7  :  plaudit  O.  187.    equitis  wOMK  :  eguiti  B.  188. 

incertos  wOMK  :  insratos  B. 
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mox  trahitur  manibus  regum  fortuna  retortis, 

esseda  festinant,  pilenta,  petorrita,  naves, 

captivum  portatur  ebur,  captiva  Corinthus. 

Si  foret  in  terris,  rideret  Democritus,  seu 

diversum  confusa  genus  panthera  camelo  195 

sive  elephans  albus  volgi  converteret  ora; 

spectaret  populum  ludis  attentius  ipsis 

ut  sibi  praebentem  nimio  spectacula  plura; 

scriptores  autem  narrare  putaret  asello 

fabellam  surdo.     Nam  quae  pervincere  voces       200 

evaluere  sonum,  referunt  quem  noslra  thealra? 

Garganum  mugire  i^utes  nemus  aut  mare  Tuscum, 

tanto  cum  strepitu  ludi  spectantur  et  artes 

divitiaeque  peregrinae :  quibus  oblitus  actor 

cum  stetit  in  scaena,  concurrit  dextera  laevae.     205 

Dixit  adhuc  aliquid?     Nil  sane.     Quid  placet  ergo? 

Lana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno. 

Ac  ne  forte  putes  me,  quae  facere  ipse  recusem, 

cum  recte  tractent  ahi,  laudare  mahgne: 

ille  per  extentum  funem  mihi  posse  videtur        210 

ire  poeta,  meum  qui  pectus  inaniter  angit, 

inritat,  mulcet,  falsis  terroribus  implet 

ut  magus,  et  modo  me  Thebis,  modo  ponit  Athenis. 

Verum  age  et  his,  qui  se  lectori  credere  malunt 

quam  spectatoris  fastidia  ferre  superbi,  215 

curam  redde  brevem,  si  munus  ApoUine  dignum 

vis  complere  libris  et  vatibus  addere  calcar, 

ut  studio  maiore  petant  Helicona  virentem. 

196.    converteret   wOMK    :    convcrtent  B.  198. 

mmio  a^MK  :  niimo  7BO.  ai6.     redde  wOMK  : 

impeiuie  B. 


Multa  quidem  nobis  facimus  mala  saepe  poetae 

(ut  vineta  egomet  caedam  mea),  cum  tibi  librum  220 

sollicito  damus  aut  fesso;  cum  laedimur,  unum 

siquis  amicorum  est  ausus  reprehendere  versum; 

cum  loca  iam  recitata  revolvimus  inrevocati; 

cum  lamentamur  non  adparere  labores 

nostros  et  tenui  deducta  poemata  filo;  225 

cum  speramus  eo  rem  venturam  ut,  simul  atque 

carmina  rescieris  nos  fingere,  commodus  ultro 

arcessas  et  egere  vetes  et  scribere  cogas. 

Sed  tamen  est  operae  pretium  cognoscere  qualis 

aedituos  habeat  belli  spectata  domique  230 

virtus,  indigno  non  committenda  poetae. 

Gratus  Alexandro  regi  magno  fuit  ille 

Choerilus,  incultis  qui  versibus  et  male  natis 

rettulit  acceptos,  regale  nomisma,  Philippos. 

Sed  veluti  tractata  notam  labemque  remittunt      235 

atramenta,  fere  scriptores  carmine  foedo 

splendida  facta  linunt.     Idem  rex  ille,  poema 

qui  tam  ridiculum  tam  care  prodigus  emit, 

edicto  vetuit  nequis  se  praeter  Apellen 

pingeret  aut  alius  Lysippo  duceret  aera  240 

fortis  Alexandri  voltum  simulantia.     Quodsi 

iudicium  subtile  videndis  artibus  illud 

ad  libros  et  ad  haec  Musarum  dona  vocares, 

Boeotum  in  crasso  iurares  aere  natum. 

At  neque  dedecorant  tua  de  se  iudicia  atque      245 

munera  quae  multa  dantis  cum  laude  tulerunt 


212.  reprehcndere  w'OMK 
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dilecti  tibi  Vergilius  Variusque  poetae, 
nec  magis  expressi  voltus  per  aenea  signa 
quam  per  vatis  opus  mores  animique  virorum 
clarorum  apparent.     Nec  sermones  ego  mallem  250 
repentis  per  humum  quam  res  componere  gestas, 
terrarumque  situs  et  flumina  dicere  et  arces 
montibus  impositas  et  barbara  regna  tuisque 
auspiciis  totum  confecta  duella  per  orbem 
claustraque  custodem  pacis  cohibentia  lanum      255 
et  formidatam  Parthis  te  principe  Romam, 
si   quantum   cuperem    possem   quoque:   sed   neque 

parvum 
carmen  maiestas  recipit  tua  nec  meus  audet 
rem  temptare  pudor  quam  vires  ferre  recusent. 
Sedulitas  autem  stulte  quem  diligit  urguet,  260 

praecipue  cum  se  numeris  commendat  et  arte: 
discit  enim  citius  meminitque  libentius  illud 
quod  quis  deridet  quam  quod  probat  et  veneratur. 
Nil  moror  officium  quod  me  gravat  ac  neque  ficto 
in  peius  voltu  proponi  cereus  usquam  265 

nec  prave  factis  decorari  versibus  opto, 
ne  rubeam  pingui  donatus  munere  et  una 
cum  scriptore  meo  capsa  porrectus  operta 
deferar  in  vicum  vendentem  tus  et  odores 
et  piper  et  quicquid  chartis  amicitur  ineptis.        270 
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Flore,  bono  claroque  fidelis  amice  Neroni, 

siquis  forte  velit  puerum  tibi  vendere  natum 

Tibure  vel  Gabiis  et  tecum  sic  agat,  *  hic  et 

candidus  et  talos  a  vertice  pulcher  ad  imos 

fiet  eritque  tuus  nummorum  milibus  octo,  5 

vema  ministeriis  ad  nutus  aptus  erilis, 

litterulis  Graecis  imbutus,  idoneus  arti 

cuilibet,  argiUa  quidvis  imitaberis  uda; 

quin  etiam  canet  indoctum  sed  dulce  bibenti. 

Multa  fidem  promissa  levant  ubi  plenius  aequo     10 

laudat  venalis  qui  volt  extrudere  merces. 

Res  urguet  me  nulla;  meo  sum  pauper  m  aere. 

Nemo  hoc  mangonum  faceret  tibi :  non  temere  a  me 

quivis  ferret  idem.     Semel  hic  cessavit  et,  ut  fit, 

in  scalis  latuit  metuens  pendentis  habenae:  15 

des  nummos,  excepta  nihil  te  si  fuga  laedit :' 

ille  ferat  pretium  poenae  securus,  opinor. 

Prudens  emisti  vitiosum ;  dicta  tibi  est  lex : 

insequeris  tamen  hunc  et  lite  moraris  iniqua. 

Dixi  me  pigrum  proficiscenti  tibi,  dixi  20 

talibus  officiis  prope  mancum,  ne  mea  saevus 

iurgares  ad  te  quod  epistula  nuUa  rediret 

Quid  tum  profeci,  mecum  facientia  iura 

si  tamen  attemptas?  Quereris  super  hoc  etiam,  quod 

exspectata  tibi  non  mittam  carmina  mendax.         25 

8.    imitaberis  oiSBOMK  :  imitahitur  i  :  imitabimur  7". 
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Luculli  miles  collecta  viatica  multis 
aerumnis,  lassus  dum  noctu  stertit,  ad  assem 
perdiderat :  post  hoc  vehemens  lupus,  et  sibi  et  hosti 
iratus  pariter,  ieiunis  dentibus  acer, 
praesidium  regale  loco  deiecit,  ut  aiunt,  30 

summe  munito  et  multarum  divite  rerum. 
Clarus  ob  id  factum  donis  omatur  honestis, 
accipit  et  bis  dena  super  sestertia  nummum. 
Forte  sub  hoc  tempus  castellum  evertere  praetor 
nescio  quod  cupiens  hortari  coepit  eundem  35 

verbis  quae  timido  quoque  possent  addere  mentem: 
*I,  bone,  quo  virtus  tua  te  vocat,  i  pede  fausto, 
grandia  laturus  meritorum  praemia.     Quid  stas?* 
Post  haec  ille  catus,  quantumvis  rusticus,  *ibit, 
ibit  eo  quo  vis  qui  zonam  perdidit'  inquit.  40 

Romae  nutriri  mihi  contigit  atque  doceri 
iratus  Grais  quantum  nocuisset  Achilles. 
Adiecere  bonae  paullo  plus  artis  Athenae, 
scilicet  ut  vellem  curvo  dinoscere  rectum 
atque  inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  verum.  45 

Dura  sed  emovere  loco  me  tempora  grato 
civilisque  rudem  belli  tuHt  aestus  in  arma 
Caesaris  Augusti  non  responsura  lacertis. 
Unde  simul  primum  me  dimisere  Philippi, 
decisis  humilem  pennis  inopemque  paterni  50 

et  laris  et  fundi  paupertas  impulit  audax 
ut  versus  facerem :  sed  quod  non  desit  habentem 
quae  poterunt  umquam  satis  expurgare  cicutae, 
ni  melius  dormire  putem  quam  scribere  versus? 
Singula  de  nobis  anni  praedantur  euntes;  55 

44-     velkm  a^OK  :  /osswi  7'  :  fossem  y"BU. 
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eripuere  iocos,  Venerem,  convivia,  ludum ; 

tendunt  extorquere  poemata :  quid  faciam  vis? 

Denique  non  omnes  eadem  mirantur  amantque : 

carmine  tu  gaudes,  hic  delectatur  iambis, 

iUe  Bioneis  sermonibus  et  sale  nigro. 

Tres  mihi  convivae  prope  dissentire  videntur, 

poscentes  vario  multum  diversa  palato. 

Quid  dem?  Quid  non  dem?  Renuis  tu,  quod  lubet 

alter ; 
(luod  petis,  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumque  duobus. 
Praeter  cetera  me  Romaene  poemata  censes         65 
scribere  posse  inter  tot  curas  totque  labores? 
Hic  sponsum  vocat,  hic  auditum  scripta,  rehctis 
omnibus  officiis :  cubat  hic  in  colle  Quirmi, 
hic  extremo  in  Aventino,  visendus  uterque : 
intervalla  vides  humane  commoda.     *Verum  70 

purae  sunt  plateae,  nihil  ut  meditantibus  obstet.' 
Festinat  calidus  mulis  gerulisque  redemptor, 
torquet  nunc  lapidem  nunc  ingehs  machina  tignum, 
tristia  robustis  luctantur  funera  plaustris, 
hac  rabiosa  fugit  canis,  hac  lutulenta  ruit  sus:      75 
i  nunc  et  versus  tecum  meditare  canoros. 
Scriptorum  chorus  omnis  amat  nemus  et  fugit  urbem, 
rite  cliens  Bacchi  somno  gaudentis  et  umbra : 
tu  me  inter  strepitus  nocturnos  atque  dmrnos 
vis  canere  et  contracta  sequi  vestigia  vatum  ? 
Ingenium,  sibi  quod  vacuas  desumpsit  Athenas 
et  studiis  annos  septem  dedit  insenuitque 
libris  et  curis,  statua  taciturnius  exit 


80 
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plerumque  et  risu  populum  quatit:  hic  ego  rerum 
fluctibus  in  mediis  et  tempestatibus  urbis  85 

verba  lyrae  motura  sonum  conectere  digner? 
tFrater  erat  Romae  consulti  rhetor,  ut  alter 
alterius  sermone  meros  audiret  honores, 
Gracchus  ut  hic  illi,  foret  huic  ut  Mucius  ille. 
Qui  minus  argutos  vexat  furor  iste  poetas?  90 

Carmina  compono,  hic  elegos.     Mirabile  visu 
caelatumque  novem  Musis  opus !     Adspice  primum 
quanto  cum  fastu,  quanto  molimine  circum 
spectemus  vacuam  Romanis  vatibus  aedem : 
mox  etiam,  si  forte  vacas,  sequere  et  procul  audi,  95 
quid  ferat  et  qua  re  sibi  nectat  uterque  coronam. 
Caedimur  et  totidem  plagis  consumimus  hostem 
lento  Samnites  ad  lumina  prima  duello. 
Discedo  Alcaeus  puncto  illius;  ille  meo  quis? 
Quis  nisi  Callimachus  ?  Si  plus  adposcere  visus,   loo 
fit  Mimnermus  et  optivo  cognomine  crescit. 
Multa  fero,  ut  placem  genus  irritabile  vatum, 
cum  scribo  et  supplex  populi  suffragia  capto : 
idem  finitis  studiis  et  mente  recepta 
obturem  patulas  inpune  legentibus  auris.  105 

Ridentur  mala  qui  componunt  carmina;  verum 
gaudent  scribentes  et  se  venerantur  et  ultrp, 
si  taceas,  laudant  quicquid  scripsere  beati. 
At  qui  legitimum  cupiet  fecisse  poema, 
cum  tabulis  animum  censoris  sumet  honesti;       no 
audebit  quaecumque  parum  splendoris  habebunt 
et  sine  pondere  erunt  et  honore  indigna  ferentur 
verba  movere  loco,  quamvis  invita  recedant 

89.     hitic.Mie  BOMK  :  hic  illi  «. 
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et  versentur  adhuc  intra  penetralia  Vestae; 

obscurata  diu  populo  bonus  eruet  atque 

proferet  in  lucem  speciosa  vocabula  rerum, 

quae  priscis  memorata  Catonibus  atque  Cethegis 

nunc  situs  informis  premit  et  deserta  vetustas; 

adsciscet  nova,  quae  genitor  produxerit  usus. 

Vemens  et  liquidus  puroque  similhmus  amm       120 

fundet  opes  Latiumque  beabit  divite  lingua; 

luxuriantia  compescet,  nimis  aspera  sano 

levabit  cultu,  virtute  carentia  tollet, 

ludentis  speciem  dabit  et  torquebitur,  ut  qui 

nunc  Satyrum,  nunc  agrestem  Cyclopa  movetur.     125 

Praetulerim  scriptor  delirus  inersque  videri, 

dum  mea  delectent  mala  me  vel  denique  fallant, 

quam  sapere  et  ringi?  Fuit  haud  ignobihs  Argis 

qui  se  credebat  miros  audire  tragoedos 

in  vacuo  laetus  sessor  plausorque  theatro;  i3=> 

cetera  qui  vitae  servaret  munia  recto 

more,  bonus  sane  vicinus,  amabilis  hospes, 

comis  in  uxorem,  posset  qui  ignoscere  servis 

et  signo  laeso  non  insanire  lagoenae, 

posset  qui  rupem  et  puteum  vitare  patentem.      135 

Hic  ubi  cognatorum  opibus  curisque  refectus 

expulit  elleboro  morbum  bilemque  meraco 

et  redit  ad  sese,  *  pol  me  occidistis,  amici, 

non  servastis'  ait,  *cui  sic  extorta  voluptas    ^ 

et  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error.      140 

Nimirum  sapere  est  abiectis  utile  nugis, 

et  tempesrivum  pueris  concedere  ludum,        ^ 

ac  non  verba  sequi  fidibus  modulanda  Latmis, 
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sed  verae  numerosque  modosque  ediscere  vitae 

Quocircamecumloquor  haec  tacitusque  recordor:  .4, 

si  tibi  nulla  sitim  finiret  copia  lymphae, 

narrares  medicis :  quod  quanto  phtra  parasti 

tanto  plura  cupis,  nulline  faterier  audes? 

Si  volnus  tibi  monstrata  radice  vel  herba 

non  fieret  levius,  fugeres  radice  vel  herba 

proficiente  nihil  curarier :  audieras,  cui 

rem  di  donarent,  iUi  decedere  pravam 

stuhitiam,  et  cum  sis  nihilo  sapientior  ex  quo 

plenior  es,  tamen  uteris  monitoribus  isdem  ? 

At  si  divitiae  prudentem  reddere  possent,  , , , 

si  cupidum  timidumque  minus  te,  nempe  ruberes 

viveret  in  terris  te  siquis  avarior  uno. 

Si  proprium  est  quod  quis  libra  mercatus  et  aerest 

quaedam,  si  credis  consultis,  mancipat  usus, 

qm  te  pascit  ager,  tuus  est,  et  vilicus  Orbi,         ,60 

cum  segetes  occat  tibi  mox  frumenta  daturas 

te  dominum  sentit.     Das  nummos,  accipis  uvam. 

pullos,  ova,  cadum  temeti.     Nempe  modo  isto 

paullatim  mercaris  agrum,  fortasse  trecentis 

aut  etiam  supra  nummorum  milibus  emptum.      ,6s 

Quid  refert,  vivas  numerato  nuper  an  olim? 

Emptor  Aricini  quondam  Veientis  et  arvi 

emptum  cenat  holus,  quamvis  aliter  putat;  emptis 

sub  noctem  gelidam  lignis  calefactat  aenum  • 

sed  vocat  usque  suum,  qua  populus  adsita  certis  ,70 

limitibus  vicina  refugit  iurgia;  tamquam 

sit  propnum  quicquam,  puncto  quod  mobilis  horae 

«Jl.     donarmt  «'OMK  :  donarint  B. 
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nunc  piece,  nunc  pretio,  nunc  vi,  nunc  morte 

suprema 
permutet  dominos  et  cedat  in  altera  lura. 
Sic  quia  perpetuus  nulli  datur  usus  et  heres 
heredem  alterius  velut  unda  supervemt  undam, 
quid  vici  prosunt  aut  horrea,  quidve  Calabris 
saltibus  adiecti  Lucani,  si  metit  Orcus 
grandia  cum  parvis,  non  exorabihs  auro? 
Smmas,  marmor,  ebur,  Tyrrhena  sigilla,  tabellas,  180 
argentum,  vestis  Gaetulo  murice  tinctas, 
sunt  qui  non  habeant,  est  qui  non  curat  habere. 
Cur  alter  fratrum  cessare  et  ludere  et  ungui 
praeferat  Herodis  palmetis  pinguibus,  alter 
dives  et  importunus  ad  umbram  lucis  ab  ortu 
silvestrem  flammis  et  ferro  mitiget  agrum, 
scit  Genius,  natale  comes  qui  temperat  astrum, 
naturae  deus  humanae,  mortalis  in  unum 
quodque  caput,  voltu  mutabilis,  albus  et  ater. 
Utar  et  ex  modico  quantum  res  poscet  acervo    190 
toUam,  nec  metuam  quid  de  me  iudicet  heres, 
nuod  non  plura  datis  invenerit:  et  tamen  idem 
scire  volam,  quantum  simplex  hilarisque  nepoti 
discrepet  et  quantum  discordet  parcus  avaro. 
Distat  enim,  spargas  tua  prodigus  an  neque 

sumptum 
invitus  facias  neque  plura  parare  labores, 
ac  potius,  puer  ut  festis  quinquatribus  ohm, 
exiguo  gratoque  fruaris  tempore  raptim. 
Pauperies  immunda  domus  procul  absit :  ego  utrum 
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nave  ferar  magna  an  parva,  ferar  unus  et  idem.  200 
Non  agimur  turaidis  velis  aquilone  secundo 
non  tamen  adversis  aetatem  ducimus  austris 
vinbus,  ingenio,  specie,  virtute,  loco,  re        ' 
extremi  pnmorum,  extremis  usque  priores 
Non  es  avarus:  abi.    Quid?  cetera  iam  simul  isto  .05 
cum  vitio  fugere?  Caret  tibi  pectus  inani  ' 

ambmone?  Caret  mortis  formidine  et  ira? 

Somnia,  terrores  magicos,  miracula,  sagas. 

nocturnos  lemures  portentaque  Thessala  rides? 

Natahs  grate  numeias?  Ignoscis  amicis?  ^,» 

Lenior  et  melior  fis  accedente  senecta? 

Quid  te  exempta  levat  spinis  de  pluribus  una? 

Vivere  si  recte  nescis,  decede  peritis. 

Lusisti  satis,  edisti  satis  atque  bibisti  • 

tempus  abire  tibi  est,  ne  potum  largius  aequo    ..c 

rideat  et  pulset  lasciva  decentius  aetas. 
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LirER. 

Humano  capiti  cetvicem  pictor  equinam 
iungere  si  velit  et  varias  inducere  plumas 
undique  coUatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atrum 
desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supeme, 
spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis  am.ci? 
Credite,  Pisones,  isti  tabulae  fore  hbrum 
persimilem  cuius  velut  aegri  somma  vanae 
fingentur  species,  ut  nec  pes  nec  caput  um 
reddatur  forniae.    Pictoribus  atque  poetis 
quidUbet  audendi  semper  fuit  aequa  POt«t=^^- 
Scmus,  et  hanc  veniam  petimusque  damusque   v.- 

cissim ; 
sed  non  ut  placidis  coeant  inm.tia,  non  ut 
serpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agm. 
Inceptis  gravibus  plerumque  et  magna  profess.s 
purpureus,  late  qui  splendeat,  unus  et  altet  15 

adsuitur  pannus,  cura  lucus  et  ara  Dianae 
et  properantis  aquae  per  araoenos  amb.tus  agros, 
aut  fluraen  Rhenum  aut  pluvius  descnb.tur  arcus. 
Sed  nunc  non  erat  his  locus.    Et  fortasse  cupressum 
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scis  simulare :  quid  hoc.  si  fractis  enatat  exspes   ac 

nav;bus  aere  dato  qui  pingitur?    Amphora  coepit 

institui ;   currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ? 

Denique  sit  quidvis  simplex  dumtaxat  et  unum 

Alaxima  pars  vatum,  pater  et  iuvenes  patre  digni 

decipimur  specie  recti:   brevis  esse  laboro,  ' 

obscurus  fio;   sectantem  levia  nervi 

deficiunt  animique;  professus  grandia  turget: 

serpit  humi  tutus  nimium  timidusque  procellae  • 

qu.  vanare  cupit  rem  prodigialiter  unam, 

delphmum  silvis  appingit,  fluctibus  aprum. 

In  vitium  ducit  culpae  fuga  si  caret  arte. 

Aemihum  circa  ludum  faber  imus  et  unguis 

expnmet  et  mollis  imitabitur  aere  capillos, 

mfehx  operis  summa,  quia  ponere  totum 

nesciet.    Hunc  ego  me,  si  quid  componere  curem    « 

non  magis  esse  velim  quam  naso  vivere  pravo  ' 

spectandum  nigris  oculis  nigroque  capillo. 

Sumite  materiam  vestris,  qui  scribitis,  aequam 

viribus,  et  versate  diu  quid  ferre  recusent 

quid  valeant  umeri.     Cui  lecta  potenter  erit  res 

nec  facundia  deseret  hunc  nec  lucidus  ordo 

Ordin.s  haec  virtus  erit  et  venus,  aut  ego  fallor, 

ut  lam  nunc  dicat  iam  nunc  debentia  dici 

pleraque  difl-erat  et  praesens  in  tempus  om'ittat. 

In  verbis  etiam  tenuis  cautusque  serendis,  ,„ 

hoc  amet,  hoc  spernat  promissi  carminis  auctor.  45 

Dixeris  egregie  notum  si  callida  verbura 

reddiderit  iunctura  novum.     Si  forte  necesse  est 

indiciis  monstrare  recentibus  abdita  rerum, 

^6.    In-ia  wOKM :  hnia  B.  „      ,•-,„,  „.  „„„, 
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fingere  cinctutis  non  exaudita  Cethegis 
continget,  dabiturque  licentia  sumpta  pudenter ; 
et  nova  ficUque  nuper  habebunt  verba  fidem  si 
Graeco  fonte  cadent,  parce  detorta.     Quid  autem 
Caecilio  Plautoque  dabit  Romanus  ademptum 
Vergilio  Varioque?     Ego  cur,  acquirere  pauca      55 
si  possum,  invideor,  cum  lingua  Catonis  et  Lnni 
sermonem  patrium  ditaverit  et  nova  rerum 
nomina  protulerit?     Licuit  semperque  licebit 
signatum  praesente  nota  producere  nomen. 
Ut  silvae  foliis  pronos  mutantur  in  annos, 
nrima  cadunt,  ita  verborum  vetus  intent  aetas, 
et  iuvenum  ritu  florent  modo  nata  vigentque. 
Debemur  morti  nos  nostraque ;  sive  receptus 
terra  Neptunus  classes  aquilonibus  arcet, 
re^is  opus,  sterilisve  diu  palus  aptaque  remis        65 
vicinas  urbes  alit  et  grave  sentit  aratrum, 
seu  cursum  mutavit  iniquum  frugibus  amnis 
doctus  iter  melius ;  mortalia  facta  penbunt, 
nedum  sermonum  stet  honos  et  gratia  vivax. 
Multa  renascentur  quae  iam  cecidere,  cadentque  70 
nuae  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus 
.  uem  penes  arbitrium  est  et  ius  et  norma  loquendi. 
Res  gestae  regumque  ducumque  et  tnsUa  bella 
quo  scribi  possent  numero  monstravit  Homems. 
Versibus  impariter  iunctis  querimoma  pnmum, 
post  etiam  inclusa  est  voti  sententia  compos: 

si^a.fmspr.„os  «OKM  -'^/"'-f  J^  f '^^ ,  V^-„ 
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qms  tamen  ex.guos  elegos  emiserit  auctor, 
grammatici  certant  et  adhuc  sub  iudice  li    est 
Arch,Iochum  proprio  rabies  armaWt  iambo; 
hunc  socc.  cepere  pedem  grandesque  cothurni      So 
altern,s  aptum  sermonibus  et  popularis 
vmcentem  strepitus  et  natum  rebus  agendis. 
Musa  dedit  fidibus  divos  pueroscjue  Ztl 
e    pug,Iem  v.ctorem  et  equum  certamine  primum 

et  .uvenum  curas  et  libera  vina  referre.  \ 

Descnptas  servare  vices  operumque  colores  ^ 

cur  ego  s,  nequeo  ignoroque,  poeta  salutor? 
Cur  nescre  pudens  prave  quam  discere  maloi» 
Vers,bus  expon,  tragicis  res  comica  non  vult  • 

•nd,g„atur  ,tem  privatis  ac  prope  socco  '      od 

d,gn,s  carminibus  narrari  cena  Thyestae. 
Singula  quaeque  locum  teneant  sortita  decentem 
Interdum  tamen  et  voccra  comoedia  tollit 
iratusque  Chremes  tumido  delitigat  ore-     ' 
et  trag,cus  plerumque  dolet  sermone  pe'destri        „5 
Telephus  et  Peleus,  cum  pauper  et  exsul  uterque 
pro,c.t  ampullas  et  sesquipedalia  verba 
s,  curat  cor  spectantis  tetigisse  querelll 
Non  sat,s  est  pulchra  esse  poemata;   dulcia  sunto 
e^  quocunque  volent  animum  auditoris  agunto.    ,00 
Ut  ndent,bus  art,dent.  ita  flentibus  adsunt 
human.  yultus :   si  vis  me  flere  dolendum  est 

t2T  '^'\  f\-   '"■"  '"^  •"^  '"f-»"'"--  iSent 
Telephe  vel  Peleu;   male  si  mandata  loqueris 

au    dorm,tabo  aut  ridebo.     Tristia  maestum        .o, 

vuhum  verba  decent,  iratum  plena  minarum,  ^ 
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ludentem  lasciva,  severum  seria  dictu. 

Format  enim  natura  prius  nos  intus  ad  omnem 

fortunarum  habitum;  iuvat  aut  impellit  ad  iram 

aut  ad  humum  maerore  gravi  deducit  et  angit;  iio 

post  effert  animi  motus  interprete  lingua. 

Si  dicentis  erunt  fortunis  absona  dicta 

Romani  toUent  equites  peditesque  cachinnum. 

Intererit  multum.  divusne  loquatur  an  heros, 

maturusne  senex  an  adhuc  florente  iuventa  115 

fervidus,  et  matrona  potens  an  sedula  nutrix, 

mercatorne  vagus  cultorne  virentis  agelli, 

Colchus  an  Assyrius,  Thebis  nutritus  an  Argis. 

Aut  famam  sequere  aut  sibi  convenientia  finge. 

Scriptor  honoratum  si  forte  reponis   Achillem,     120 

impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabilis,  acer, 

iura  neget  sibi  nata,  nihil  non  arroget  amiis. 

Sit  Medea  ferox  invictaque,  flebilis  Ino, 

perfidus  Ixion,  lo  vaga,  tristis  Orestes. 

Si  quid  inexpertum  scaenae  committis  et  audes   125 

personam  formare  novam,  servetur  ad  imum 

qualis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet/ 

Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere;   tuque 

rectius  Iliacum  carmen  deducis  in  actus, 

quam  si  proferres  ignota  indictaque  primus.         130 

Publica  materies  privati  iuris  erit,  si 

non  circa  vilem  patulumque  moraberis  orbem, 

nec  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere  fidus 

interpres,  nec  desilies  imitator  in  artum, 

unde  pedem  proferre  pudor  vetet  aut  operis  lex.   135 

Nec  sic  incipies  ut  scriptor  cyclicus  olim  : 

114.    divusne  (a?tOYM.,  120.     honoratum  u)OY^\  Ho- 

menumBM..  136.     c}fclUus  <aOK.M:  cycliusB, 
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'Fortunam  Priami  cantabo  et  nobile  bellum.' 
Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hic  promissor  hiatu? 
Parturient  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus. 
Quanto  rectius  hic  qui  nil  molitur  inepte :  140 

*Dic  mihi,  Musa,  virum  captae  post  tempora  Troiae 
qui  mores  hominum  multorum  vidit  et  urbes.' 
Non  fumum  ex  fulgore  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem 
cogitat,  ut  speciosa  dehinc  miracula  promat, 
Antiphaten  Scyllamque  et  cum  Cyclope  Charybdim. 
Nec  reditum  Diomedis  ab  interitu  Meleagri,        140 
nec  gemino  bellum  Troianum  orditur  ab  ovo; 
semper  ad  eventum  festinat  et  in  medias  res  ' 
non  secus  ac  notas  auditorem  rapit,  et  quae 
desperat  tractata  nitescere  posse  relinquit;  150 

atque  ita  mentitur,  sic  veris  falsa  remiscet, 
primo  ne  medium,  medio  ne  discrepet  imuni. 
Tu  quid  ego  et  populus  mecum  desideret  audi : 
Si  plosoris  eges  aulaea  manentis  et  usque 
sessuri  donec  cantor  «Vos  plaudite'  dicat,  155 

aetatis  cuiusque  notandi  sunt  ribi  mores, 
mobilibusque  decor  naturis  dandus  et  annis. 
Reddere  qui  voces  iam  scit  puer  et  pede  certo 
signat  humum,  gestit  paribus  colludere,  et  iram 
colligit  ac  ponit  temere,  et  mutatur  in  horas.       160 
Imberbus  iuvenis  tandem  custode  remoto 
gaudet  equis  canibusque  et  aprici  gramine  campi, 
cereus  m  virium  flecti,  monitoribus  asper, 
utilium  tardus  provisor,  prodigus  aeris, 

.'ol- '  ^''''^"tf/  '''^-  ^^'«''''"'^  I50M.  X4X.  tempora 

a,OK.^...;«aBM.  ,5,.    plosoris  a^^W.  plausorisfO: 

/auorisB  ,57.     naf uris  JOKM:  mafuris  B.  161. 
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sublimis  cupidusque  et  amata  relinquere  pernix.  165 
Conversis  studiis  aetas  animusque  virilis 
quaerit  opes  et  amicitias,  inservit  honori, 
commisisse  cavet  quod  mox  mutare  laboret. 
Multa  senem  circumveniunt  incommoda,  vel  quod 
quaerit  et  inventis  miser  abstinet  ac  timet  uti,    170 
vel  quod  res  omnes  timide  gelideque  ministrat, 
dilator,  spe  longus,  iners,  avidusque  futuri, 
difficilis,  querulus,  laudator  temporis  acti 
se  puero,  castigator  censorque  minorum. 
Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  secum,      175 
multa  recedentes  adimunt ;  ne  forte  seniles 
mandentur  iuveni  partes  pueroque  viriles. 
Semper  in  adiunctis  aevoque  morabimur  aptis. 
Aut  agitur  res  in  scaenis  aut  acta  refertur. 
Segnius  irritant  animos  demissa  per  aurem,  180 

quam  quae  sunt  oculis  subiecta  fidelibus,  et  quae 
ipse  sibi  tradit  spectator:    non  tamen  intus 
digna  geri  promes  in  scaenam,  multaque  tollcs 
ex  oculis  quae  mox  narret  facundia  praesens, 
ne  pueros  coram  populo  Medea  trucidet,  185 

aut  humana  palam  coquat  exta  nefarius  Atreus, 
aut  in  avem  Procne  vertatur,  Cadmus  in  anguem. 
( Vuodcunque  ostendis  mihi  sic  incredulus  odi. 
Neve  niinor  neu  sit  quinto  productior  actu 
tabula,  quae  posci  vult  et  spectanda  reponi;       190 
nec  deus  intersit  nisi  dignus  vindice  nodus 
inciderit;    nec  quarta  loqui  persona  laboret. 
Actoris  partis  chorus  officiumque  virile 
defendat,  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  actus 

172.    spe  lonpis. .  avidusque  wOKM :  spe  lentus. .  .pavidusque 
B.  190.     spatafu/a  apK:  spectata  yBOM. 
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quod  non  proposito  conducat  et  haercat  apte. 
lUe  bonis  faveatque  ct  consilietur  amice, 
et  rcgat  iratos  et  amet  peccare  timentis  ; 
ille  dapes  laudct  mensae  brevis,  ille  salubrcm 
iustitiam  legesquc  et  apertis  otia  portis; 
ille  tegat  commissa  deosque  precetur  et  orct, 
ut  redeat  miseris,  abeat  fortuna  superbis. 
Tibia  non  ut  nunc  orichalco  vincta  tubaeqiie 
acmula,  scd  tcnuis  simplcxiiuc  foraminc  pau(  o 
adspirare  et  adesse  choris  erat  utilis  atc^uc 
nondum  spissa  nimis  complcre  scdilia  flatu  ; 
quo  sane  populus  numerabilis  utpote  par\us 
ct  frugi  castusque  verecundusque  coibat 
rostciuam  coci)it  agros  extendcrc  victor  et  urbcs 
latior  amplccti  murus  vinoque  diurno 
placari  Genius  festis  impune  diebus, 
acccssit  numcrisque  modisque  licentia  maior ; 
indoctus  quid  enim  saperet  liberque  laborum 
rusticus  urbano  confusus,  turpis  honcsto? 
Sic  priscac  motumque  et  luxuriem  addidit  arti 
libicen  traxitque  vagus  pcr  pulpita  vestem; 
sic  ctiam  fidibus  voces  crcvere  severis, 
et  tulit  eloquium  insolitum  facundia  praeccps, 
utiliumque  sagax  rerum  et  divina  futuri 
sortilcgis  non  discrepuit  sententia  Delphis. 
Carmine  qui  tragico  vilem  certavit  ob  hircum,   2J0 
mox  etiam  agrestes  satyros  nudavit,  et  aspcr 
incolumi  gravitate  iocum  temptavit,  co  quod 
illecebris  erat  et  grata  novitate  morandus 

197-    t^ccare  timentii  w'M:   facare  tumtntis  BO :   faa 
timmtisYi,         lot,  vifuta  wOKM:  iuncta  B.         103. 
o^BOKM  :  /arvo  7.  209.    /jtitir  wOKM:  /ojcior  B. 
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spectator,  functusque  sacris  et  potus  et  exlex. 

Verum  ita  risorcs,  ila  conimcndarc  dicaces  225 

conveniet  satyros,  ita  vcrtcrc  scria  ludo, 

ne  quicunque  dcus,  quicuiif|uc  adhibebitur  heros, 

regah  conspcctus  in  auro  nupcr  ct  ostro, 

migret  in  obscuras  humili  scrinonc  tabcrnas, 

aut  dum  vitat  humum  nubcs  ct  inania  captet. 

Effutire  lcvcs  iiuligna  trn,c;ocdia  vcrsus, 

ut  festis  malrona  niovcri  iussa  chcljus, 

intererit  satyris  j)aulum  pudibunda  protcrvis. 

Non  ego  inornata  ct  dominantia  nomina  sohini 

L  verbaque,  Pisoncs,  satyrorum  scriptor  amabo; 

t*  nec  sic  enitar  tragico  diffcrre  colori 
ut  nihil  intcrsit  Davnsnc  loquatur  ct  nudax 
Pythias  cmunclo  lutrala  Siinone  lalcntum, 
an  custos  famulusque  dci  Silenus  aluinni. 
Ex  noto  fictum  carmcn  scquar,  ut  sibi  quivis 
speret  idem,  sudct  multum  frustrafiuc  laborct 
ausus  idem :    tantum  scrics  iuncturaquc  pollet, 
tantum  de  medio  sumptis  accedit  honoris. 
Silvis  dcducti  cavcant  mc  iudicc  r^auni, 
ne  vclut  innati  triviis  ac  pacnc  forcnscs 
aut  nimium  tcncris  iuvcncntur  vcrsibus  unquam, 
aut  immunda  crepcnt  ignominiosaque  dicta; 
offenduntur  enim  quibus  cst  equus  et  pater  et  res, 

i   nec,  si  quid  fricti  ciccris  probat  ct  nucis  emptor, 

\;  aequis  accipiunt  animis  donantve  corona.  250 

Syllaba  longa  brevi  subiccta  vocatur  iambus, 
pes  citus;  unde  etiam  trimetris  accrescere  iussit 
nomen  iambeis,  cum  scnos  rcddcrct  ictus 
primus  ad  cxtrcinum  similis  sibi.     Non  ita  pridcm, 
tardior  ut  paulo  graviorque  venirct  ad  aurcs,       255 
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spondcos  stabilis  in  iura  paterna  rcccpit 
commodus  ct  paticns,  non  ut  dc  scdc  secunda 
ccdcrct  aut  quarta  socialitcr.     Ilic  ct  in  A(ci 
nobiiibus  trimetris  apparet  rarus,  et  Enni 
in  scacnam  missos  cum  magno  pondcrc  vcrsus  260 
aut  opcrae  ceicris  nimium  curaquc  carcnlis 
aut  ignoratae  premit  arlis  criminc  turpi. 
Non  quivis  videt  immodulata  poiimata  iudcx, 
ct  data  Romanis  vcnia  cst  indigna  poctis.  ^ 

Idcircone  vager  scribamque  liccntcr?  an  cmncs  265 
visuros  peccata  putem  mea,  tutus  ct  intra 
spem  veniae  cautus?    Vitavi  dcnique  culpam, 
non  laudem  merui.     Vos  cxcmplaria  Gracca 
nocturna  vcrsatc  manu,  vcrsatc  diurna. 
At  ycstri  proavi  Plautinos  et  numcros  ct 
laudavere  sales,  nimium  patientcr  utrumtiue, 
ne  dicam  stulte,  mirati,  si  modo  ego  et  vos 
scimus  inurbanum  lcpido  scponcrc  dicto 
lcgitimumquc  sonum  digilis  callcmus  ct  aurc. 
Ignotum  tragicae  gcnus  invcnisse  camenae 
dicitur  ct  plaustris  vcxisse  pocmata  Thcspis, 
quae  cancrent  agerentque  pcruncti  faecibus  ora. 
Post  hunc  pcrsonae  pallaeque  rcpcrtor  honcstac 
Aeschylus  et  modicis  instravit  pulpita  tignis 
et  docuit  magnumque  loqui  nitique  cothurno. 
Succcssit  vetus  his  comocdia,  non  sine  multa 
laudc;  scd  in  vitium  libcrtas  excidit  ct  vim 
dignam  lcge  regi;  lex  cst  accepla  chorusque 
turpitcr  obticuit  sublato  iure  noccndi. 
Nil  intemptatum  nostri  liqucre  poiitac,  285! 

160.     missos  €um   magno  wOKM :    missut  niapio  eum  & 
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nec  minimum  mcrucre  jlccus  vcstigia  Gracca 
ausi  desercrc  ct  rclcbrarc  dorncslira  farta, 
'vel  qui  pracicxlas  vcl  qni  docucrc  logalas. 
Nec  virtute  forct  clarisvc  potcntius  armis 
<iuam  lingua  Latiuni,  si  non  offcndcrct  ununi      290 
quemque  poctarum  limnc  labor  ct  niora.     Vos,  o 
-  Pompilius  sanguis,  carnicn  rcprclicnditc  quod  non 
multa  dics  et  nuilta  litura  cocrcuit  atque 
praesectum  dccics  non  casiigavit  ad  ungucin. 
Ingenium  miscra  quia  fortunatius  arlc  295 

credit  et  excludit  sanos  Ilcliconc  poctas 
Democritus,  bona  pars  non  unguis  ponere  curat, 
\  non  barbam,  sccrcta  jictit  loca,  balnca  vitat. 
.Nanciscctur  cnim  prclitun  nomcnfjuc  poiitac, 
si  tribus  Anticyris  cai)ut  insanabilc  nunquam       300 
jtonsori  Licino  commiserit.     O  cgo  laevus, 
,|qui  purgor  bilcm  sub  vcrni  tcmi^oris  horam ! 
,^  Non  alius  faccrct  mcliora  pocrnata.     Vcrum 
^|ml  tanti  est.     Krgo  fungar  virc  cotis,  acutum 
Ljreddere  quac  fcrrum  valct  cxsors  ipsa  sccandi;   305 
jmunus  et  ofricium  nil  scribcns  ipsc  doccbo, 
'mide  parcntur  opcs,  quid  alat  formctciuc  poctam ; 
iquid  deccat,  quid  non;    quo  virtus,  r|uo  ferat  crror. 
Scribendi  rectc  sapcre  cst  ct  principium  et  fons: 
jrem  tibi  Socraticae  poterunt  ostcndcre  chartae,    310 
:verbaque  provisam  rcm  non  invita  scqucntur. 
Qui  didicit  patriac  quid  dcbcat  ct  quid  amicis, 
|quosit  amorc  parens,  quo  fratcr  amandus  ct  hospcs, 
;  quod  sit  conscripti,  quod  iudicis  oflicium,  quae 
partes  in  bcllum  missi  ducis,  illc  profccto  315 

reddere  personae  scit  convenicntia  cuiquc. 

«94.    praescctum  BI.  vct.  IJcrn.  IJM:  fnfccfum  rOK. 
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Respiccrc  cxcmplar  vitae  morumque  iubebo 

doctum  imitatorcm  ct  vivas  hinc  duccrc  voccs. 

Intcrdum  spcciosa  locis  morataquc  reclc 

fabula  nuUius  veneris,  sine  pondere  et  arte,        320 

valdius  oblectat  populum  meliusque  moratur 

quam  versus  inopes  rerum  nugaeque  canorac. 

Grais  ingenium,  Grais  dedit  ore  rotundo 

musa  loqui,  praeter  laudem  nullius  avaris. 

Romani  pucri  longis  rationibus  asscm 

discunt  in  partcs  centum  diducere.     'Dicat 

filius  Albini:  si  de  quincunce  remota  cst 

uncia,  quid  superat  ?  Poteras  dlxisse.'   *  Triens.' 

rem  poteris  servare  tuam.     Redit  uncia,  quid  fit?*' 

*Semis.*    An  haec  animos  aerugo  et  cura  peculi    330 

cum  semel  imbuerit,  speramus  carmina  fingi 

posse  linenda  ccdro  et  levi  servanda  cupresso? 

Aut  prodcssc  volunt  aut  dclectare  poctac, 

aut  simul  ct  iucunda  ct  idonca  diccrc  vilac. 

Quidquid  praccipies  esto  brevis,  ut  cito  dicta     335; 

percipiant  animi  dociles  teneantque  fideles;  \ 

omne  supervacuum  pleno  de  pectore  manat  • 

Ficta  voluptatis  causa  sint  proxima  veris, 

nec  quodcunque  vclit  poscat  sibi  fabula  crcdi, 

neu  pransae  Lamiae  vivum  puerum  extrahat  alvo.  340 

Centuriae  seniorum  agitant  expertia  frugis, 

celsi  praetereunt  austera  poemata  Ramnes: 

omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci, 

316.     </iVrt/ wOKM :  <//V«j  B.  318.    /w/^nx/.' wOKMi! 

superei^.  poferas  a  pyOK^tl:  pofrrat  aB.  330.   «1 
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lectorem  delcctando  jiaritcrquc  moncndo. 
Hic  merct  acra  libcr  Sosiis;  hir  ct  ninrc  transit  345 
et  longum  nolo  scriplori  prorogat  acvuni. 
I  Sunt  delicta  tamen  quibus  ignovisse  vclimus ; 

nam  neque  chorda  sonum  rcddit  qucm  vult  manus  et 

mens, 
poscentique  gravcm  pcrsacpe  rcmittit  acutum  ; 
nec  sempcr  fcrict  ciuodcunque  minahitur  arcus.    350 
Verum  ubi  plura  nitcnt  in  canninc,  non  cgo  paucis 
oflfendar  maculis,  (|uas  aut  incuria  fudit 
aut  humana  parum  cavit  natura.     Quid  crgo  cst? 
^  Ut  scriptor  si  pcccat  idcm  lihrarius  uscjuc, 
quamvis  est  monitus,  venia  carct ;  ut  citharocdus  355 
ridetur,  chorda  qui  sempcr  obcrrat  eadcm : 
sic  mihi  qui  multum  ccssat  fit  Chocrilus  illc, 
quem  bis  tervc  bonum  cum  risu  miror;  ct  idcm 
indignor  quandoquc  bonus  dormitat  Homcrns. 
^Verum  opcri  longo  fas  cst  obrcpcrc  somnuni.      360 
,Ut  pictura  pocsis :  crit  riuac  si  proi>ius  stcs 
;te  capiat  magis,  et  quacdam  si  longius  abstcs. 
fiHaec  amat  obscurum,  volct  hacc  sub  luce  vidcri, 
iudicis  argutum  quac  non  formidat  acumcn ; 
jhaec  placuit  scmcl,  hacc  dccicns  rcpctita  i^laccbit.  365 
.0  maior  iuvenum,  quamvis  ct  voce  patcrna 
jfingeris  ad  rectum  ct  per  te  sapis,  hoc  tibi  dictum 
toUe  memor,  ccrtis  medium  et  tolerabile  rcbus 
[recte  concedi.     Consultus  iuris  ct  actor 
l.causarum  mcdiocris  abest  virtute  discrti  370 

|MessaIIae  ncc  scit  quantum  CasccIIius  Aulus, 
sed  tamen  in  pretio  cst:   mediocribus  cssc  poctis 
^non  homincs,  non  di,  non  conccsscrc  coluninac. 

358.     Un'e  rBOM  :  terque  r  K. 
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Ut  gratas  inlcr  mcnsas  symphonia  tliscors 

ct  crassum  ungucntum  et  Sardo  cum  mcllc  papaver 

offcndunt,  poterat  duci  quia  ccna  sinc  istis:       376 

sic  animis  natum  inventumque  pocma  iuvandis, 

si  paulum  summo  dcccssit,  vcrgit  ad  imum. 

I.udcrc  qui  ncscit,  campcstrilnis  abslinct  armis, 

indoctusque  pilac  discivc  trochivc  quicscit,  380 

ne  spissae  risum  tollant  impune  coronac : 

qui  nescit  versus  tamen  audct  fingcre.     Quidni? 

Liber  ct  ingcnuus,  pracscrtim  ccnsus  cqucstrcm 

summam  nummorum  vitioque  rcmotus  ab  omni. 

Tu  nihil  invita  diccs  facicsvc  Mincrva;  3*5 

id  tibi  iudicium  cst,  ca  mcns.  \si  quid  tamcn  olin 

scripseris  in  Maeci  dcscendat  iudicis  aures 

et  patris  et  nostras,  nonumque  prcmatur  in  annun, 

mcmbranis  intus  positis :  delere  liccbit 

quod  non  cdidcris ;   ncscit  vox  missa  rcvcrti.\ 

Silvestres  homincs  saccr  interprcsque  deorum 

caedibus  et  victu  foedo  deterruit  Orphcus, 

dictus  ob  hoc  lcnirc  tigris  rabidosque  leoncs. 

Dictus  et  Amphion,  'Ihcbanac  con(htor  urbis, 

saxa  movcre  sono  tcstudinis  ct  prccc  blanda 

ducere  quo  vellet.     Fuit  haec  sapicntia  (luondnin, 

pubUca  privatis  secemere,  sacra  profanis, 

concubitu  prohibere  vago,  dare  iura  maritis, 

oppida  moliri,  lcges  incidere  hgno ; 

sic  honor  et  nomen  divinis  vatil)us  atcpie 

carminibus  venit     Post  hos  insignis  Homcrus 

Tyrtaeusque  mares  animos  in  Martia  bclla 

versibus  exacuit ;  dicUe  per  carmina  sories ; 

et  vitae  monstrata  via  est ;  et  gratia  rcgum 

394.     urbisp-i}\^\\  arriJaDO. 
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Pieriis  templata  modis ;  liidusfiuc  rcf)crtus 
ct  longorum  oj)crum  finis :  nc  fortc  pudori 
sit  tibi  Musa  Jyrae  sollcrs  et  cantor  Apollo. 
Natura  ficrct  laudabile  carmcn  an  artc 
quaesitum  cst:  cgo  ncc  studium  sine  divite  vcna 
nec  rudc  (piid  prosil  vidco  in^^cnimn  ;  nltcriiis  sic  410 
altera  poscit  oi»cin  rcs  ct  coniiirat  amicc. 
Qui  studct  oplatam  cursu  contingcrc  mctani 
multa  tulit  fccitquc  pucr,  sudavit  ct  alsit, 
abstinuit  vcncrc  ct  vino ;   qui  Pytliia  cantat 
tibicen  didicit  prius  cxtimuitque  mngistrum.         415 
Nunc  satis  est  dixissc  :   *  Kgo  mira  poemata  pango ; 
occupet  extrcmum  scabics ;  mihi  turj)C  rclinfjui  cst 
et  quod  non  didici  sanc  ncscirc  fatcri.' 
Ut  praeco,  ad  mcrces  turbam  qui  cogit  cmcndas, 
adsentatorcs  iubct  ad  lucrum  irc  poiita  420 

dives  agris,  divcs  |)ositis  in  facnorc  numinis. 
Si  vero  est  unctum  qui  rcctc  i^oncrc  possit 
ct  spondere  levi  pro  paupere  ct  eripcre  atris 
litibus  imj)licitum,  mirabor  si  scict  intcr 
noscere  mcndaccm  vcrumquc  bcatus  amicum.      425 
Tu  seu  donaris  scu  rjuid  donarc  volcs  cui, 
nolito  ad  vcrsus  tibi  factos  duccrc  plcnum 
laetitiae;  clamabit  cnim  *j)ulchre!  bcne !  rcctc  !' 
Pallescet  supcr  his,  ctiam  stillahit  amicis 
cx  oculis  rorem,  salict,  tundct  j)cde  terram.         430 
Ut  qui  conducti  plorant  in  funcre  dicunt 
ct  faciunt  proj^c  plura  dolcntibus  cx  animo,  sic 
|(icrisor  vcro  j^lus  laudatore  movctur. 
JRcges  dicuntur  multis  urgcre  culillis 

410.     prosit  taY^\  possitWO^X.  416.     uiinc  wK\  nec 

lCOM.    nonWm.  423.     tf/riV  w'OKM:  a/y«.f  B. 
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440 


ct  toniucrc  mcro  qiicm  pcrspcxissc  laborcnl, 
an  sit  ainicitia  dignus :  si  carmina  condcs, 
numiuam  tc  fallant  animi  sub  vulpc  latcntcs. 
Quintilio  si  (juid  rccitarcs,  'Corrigc  sodcs 
hoc,*  aicbat,  *  ct  hoc :'  mclius  tc  possc  ncgarcs 
bis  teniuc  cxpcrtum  frustra,  dclcrc  iubcbat 
ct  male  tornalos  incudi  rcddcrc  vcrsus. 
Si  dcfendcre  dclictum  quam  vcrtcrc  malics, 
nullum  ullra  vcrbum  aut  opcram  insumcbat  inaneiii 
quin  sine  rivali  tcquc  ct  tua  solus  amarcs. 
Vir  bonus  ct  prudens  vcrsus  rcprchcndct  incrtcs,  445 
culpabit  duros,  incomptis  adhnct  atrum 
transvcrso  calamo  signum,  ambitiosa  rccidct 
ornamcnta,  parum  claris  luccm  darc  cogct, 
arguct  ambiguc  dictum,  mutanda  notabit, 
fiet  Aristarchus;  non  dicct:  *Cur  cgo  amicum     450 
offcndam  in  nugis?'     Hae  nugac  seria  duccnt 
in  mala  dcrisum  scmcl  cxccptunuiue  sinistrc. 
Ut  mala  quem  scabics  aut  morbus  rcgius  urgct 
aut  fanaticus  error  et  iracunda  Diana, 
vesanum  tetigisse  tiraent  fugiunlque  poclam        455 
qui  sapiunt;  agitant  pueri  incauti(|ue  sc<iuuntur. 
Hic,  dum  sublimis  versus  ructatur  et  errat, 
si  vcluti  merulis  intentus  decidit  auccps 
in  putcum  foveamve,  licet,  *  Succurrite,*  longum 
clamet,  *lo  cives!*  non  sit  qui  toliere  curet. 
Si  curct  quis  opem  ferre  et  demittere  funem, 
*  (Jui  scis  an  prudens  huc  se  proiecerit  atcpie 
scrvari  nolit?*   dicam,  Siculique  poctae 

435«     laborent  o/3:    laborant  7BOKM,  441.     tomak\ 

wOKM:    t€r  natox   \\.  450.     non   r^DOM ;    ncc  rtl 

461.    froiccerit  S^liO^U  deiecerit  ^'V^ 
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narrabo  intcritum.     Dcus  immortalis  haberi 

dum  cupit   Kmpcdorlcs,  ardcntcrn  frigidus  Actnnni 

insiluit.     Sit  ius  liccat(|uc  pcrirc  ])Octis:  466 

invitum  qui  scrvat  idcm  facit  ocridcnti. 

Nec  scmcl  hoc  fccit,  ncc  si  rctracttis  crit  iain 

fiet  homo  ct  ponct  famosac  niorlis  nniorcm. 

Ncc  satis  apparct  cur  vcrsus  faclitct,  ulrum         470 

minxerit  in  patrios  cincrcs,  an  tristc  bidcntal 

moverit  incestus:  ccrtc  furit  ac  velut  ursus 

obiectos  cavcae  valuit  si  frangcre  clatros, 

indoctum  doctumque  fugat  rccitator  accrbus; 

quem  vero  arripuit  tcnet  occiditquc  lcgcndo,        475 

non  missura  cutcm,  nisi  plcna  cruoris,  hirudo. 

473«    tlatroi  <4>K  :  ci,tf/iios  lUJM. 
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BOOK  I.   EPISTLE  I. 

Maecenas,  as  is  plain   from   the  opening  words  of  this 
Epislle,  had  urged  Horace  to  resume  the  composition  of  lyric 
verse.     If  any  special  occasion  for  ihis  advice  is  to  be  sought, 
it  may  probably  be  found  in  the  journey  of  Augustus  to  the  East 
in  B.c.  21,  foUowed  by  the  expedilion  of  Tiberms  to  Armenia, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  standards  taken  by  Crassus 
(cp    Ep.  XII.  26).      It  would  have  been  natural  for  Maecenas 
to  wish  that  his  friend  and proU-^J  shonld  not  lose  the  opportunity 
thus  supplied  for  a  panegyric  on  the  Emperor  and  his  pohcy. 
Horace  here  expresses  the  reasons  which  had  led  him  to  devole 
himself  for  the  future  rather  to  the  study  of  philosophy ;  differing 
from  the  mass  of  mankind  who  value  wealth  above  virtue,  he 
declares  that  it  is  only  in  the  pursuit  of  the  latter  that  true 
happiness  is  to  be  found. 

1—19.  Von  would  fain,  Maecenas,  press  me  into  servici 
azain,  but  I  have  received  iny  discharge;  an  old  soldier  maywcll 
be  allffived  to  han^  up  his  arms  and  rest,  forfear  of  a  brsak-down 
at  last.  I  am  laying  aside  all  trifiing  pursmts,  and  stortng  up 
provision  ofwisdom,  follmving  no  special  school,  but  borne  along 
wherever  the  breeze  may  take  me. 

1  prima— Camena.  *Theme  of  my  earliest  Muse,  and  des- 
tmed  theme  of  my  latest ':  Camena,  one  of  the  ItaUan  goddesses 
of  song  [earlier  form  Casmena  or  Carmena  (Varro  de  L.  Lat. 
VII.  26)  from  slk<^s  'sing',  a  rare  instance  of  s  lost  without 
lengthening  in  compensation  (Roby  §  193),  but  cp.  Cdmiltus, 
probably  from  the  same  root,  Vanicek  p.  150],  cannot  cover  any 
reference  to  the  satires,  which  were  merely  sermones.  Lither  the 
phrase  is  a  conventional  expression  of  high  esteem ;  cp.  Hom. 
II.  IX.  97  kv  aol  nkv  Xijf  w,  aio  5'  d/)$o/icu,  imitated  by  rheognis 
1—4  (Bergk)  w  dva,  AittoDs  vU,  Aios  Wkos,  outotc  aeto  XMoimi 
dp\6iievoi  ovd'  dirovav6fJL€vos,  dXX'  alel  irpwroi/  ci  koX  varaTOV 
ivre  fjuiffOKTiv  deiffu)'  and  by  Theoeritus  XVII.  l  iK  Aibs  apx^- 
neaBa  Koi  is  Ma  XtY^Te,  Motcrai :  cp.  Verg.  Eol.  vill.  11:  a  te 
(Pollio)  principium,  tibi  desinet :  or  possibly  the  reference  is  lo 
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thc  epodes,  dedicated  to  Maecenas,  as  Horace's  first  efibrt  in 
lyrics,  by  the  poem  placed  first  when  they  were  published  (so 
Kitter). 

8iiinma  =  ultima  as  in  Carm.  iii.  28,  r^,  Verg.  Aen.  11.  324, 
a  usage  for  which  suprcmits  is  more  common  both  in  prose  and 
verse. 

2.  spectatuin  •approved':  the  technical  term,  stamped  on 
the  tcssera  (prize  meclal)  which  a  gladiator  received,  afler  dis- 
tinguishing  himself  in  the  arena.  A  large  number  of  these 
tesscrae  have  been  discovered  :  *  Ex  osse  eboreve  sunt  omnes, 
exiguae  molis,  ansatae  et  ad  gestandum  appendendumve  aptae, 
formae  longiusculae  quadratae  excepta  unica  recentissima  sex 
laterum.  Singulis  lateribus  singuli  versus  inscripti  sunt,  ut  a  quo 
incipias  arbitrarium  est.'  Mommsen  Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  I.  p.  195. 
Mommscn  was  inclincd,  for  various  reasons,  to  doubt  the  current 
opinion  that  these  were  presented  at  the  close  of  a  successful 
hght,  but  there  is  some  fresh  support  for  this  view  in  the  recent 
discovery  of  a  bronze  tablet  recording  a  presentation  probably  of 
this  kind :  cp.  Corp.  11.  4963,  (whcre  it  is  figured),  Wilmanns 
Ex.  Inscr.  Lat.  II.  p.  239.  Ritschl  has  discussed  the  tesscrae 
very  fully  and  supported  the  old  view  in  Opusc.  iv.  572  ff. 
Cp.  Friedlander  Sitteng.  ii^  510.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  some 
liave  the  word  spcctavit  (never  spcctatus)  in  full  :  of  these  six  are 
now  known  to  exist  (cp.  Ephem.  Epigr.  lll.  161,  203;  Garrucci 
.Syll.  p.  651  and  Tav.  ii.  7).  Mommsen  thinks  that  spectavit  ma.y 
niean  *  took  his  place  as  a  spectator,'  no  longer  in  the  arena. 

donatum  iam  rude  '  already  discharged  ' :  the  rudis  wos  the 
wooden  foil  with  which  gladiators  practised  Liv.  xxvi.  5I1  4 ;  and 
hence  a  rui/is  was  presented  to  a  veteran  as  a  sign  that  he  was 
no  longer  to  take  part  in  serious  encounters.  Cp.  Suet.  Calig.  32 
Murniilloncm  c  ludorudibus  sccnm  batuentcm  et  spontc prostratum 
confodit  ferrea  sica  ;  and  for  the  applied  meaning  Cic.  Phil.  Ii. 
29,  74  tam  bonus  i^ladiator  rudetn  tam  cito?  Ovid.  Am.  II.  9,  20 
deposito  poscitur  ensc  rudis,  Trist.  IV.  8,  24  mc  quoque  donari  iam 
rude  tempus  crat,  with  Mayor  on  Juv.  VII.  171  er^o  sibi  dabit 
ipsc  rudcm.  Hence  rudiarii=^6L7rQTa^a.^iivw.  GIoss.  Labb. :  cp. 
Suet.  Tib.  7  (quoted  below). 

3.  antiquo  initsmore  strict  sense,  *  in  which  I  served  of  old  ': 
cp.  Luc.  VI.  721  invisaque  claustra  timentem  carceris  antiqui. 
ludo  '  the  training  school  *  ludus  gladiatorius^  cp.  Caes.  de  Bell. 
Civ.  I.  14  gladiatorcs  quos  ibi  Caesar  in  ludo  habcbat.  includere 
after  quaeris  a  usage  confined  to  poetry  (e.  g.  Sat.  I.  9,  8,  Carm. 
i'i.  4,  3Qi  and  later  prose,/e.g.  Tac.  Germ.  2;  Roby  §  1344). 
Draeger's  reference  (ii.  301)  to  Cic.  de  Invent.  Ii.  26,  77  is  not 
in  accordance  with  the  best  texts  there:  cp.  Weidner  ad  loc. 

4.  mens  'desires'  Carm.  iv.  10,  7.    Veianlus:  Porphyrion 


writes  mbilis  gladiator  post  multas  pabnas  consccratts  Heicuh 
^utdano  armis  tandcmin  agcllum  se  contulU:  ^fj^l^-^^l'^^^ 
no  positive  evidence  that  gladiators  were  regarded  as  under  the 

protection  of  Hercules;  but  this  god  >^°^lf  ^^^^^f  "^l^\tf 
selected  by  a  gladiator,  as  ihe  nymphs  by  a  fisherman  Anth.  1  al. 
11  404  or  Hermes  by  i  hunter  ib.  i.  2 23.  A  soldier  similar  y  m 
Anth.^al.  I.  241  says:    5e,^ac  m.  'HpciKXe^,  •Apxe^rparou   .epo. 

Cp.  Carm.  III.  16,  11.  As  the  temple  of  Hercules  ^t  Fundi  was 
well  known,  it  does  not  follow,  as  Kitter  thmks  that  the  agcr  must 
havebeeni^itsneighbourhood:  the  term  is  here  quite  gener^^^ 
'in  the  country.'     For  ihe  case  cp.  Roby  §  1174.  S.U.  §  4»9- 

6  extrema  harena,  i.e.  at  the  outside  edge  of  the  circus, 
undeV  the  3,//,  where  the  more  distinguished  spectators  had 
"heir  seats.  Acron  tells  us,  though  possibly  without  any  authority 
beyond  that  of  this  passage,  that  gladiators  who  were  suing  for 
K  discharce  (fictituri  rudcm)  used  to  betake  themselves  to  the 
edge  of  the  aren^  hat  they  might  the  more  readily  prevail  upon 
thf  T^ople   by   their   down-cast   looks,    a  phrase  smgularly  at 

'ariaC^^thUatwe  learn  elsewhere  of  the  pride  wh^^^^ 
tnnk  in  their  urofession.  Cp.  Friedlander  bitteng.  IP  p.  3t>3-  ^}^^^ 
^em  «moraccept  this^view.  but  it  is  open  to  g-jef  jecUo». 
Veianius,  Horace  says,  hung  up  h.s  artns  m  «Ijf  jf  "P'^  °f  ",^^ 
cules  and  retired  to  the  country,  abandonmg  allogether  his  pro 
fessTon    my  ?    That  he  might  not  have  so  frequent  y  to  implore 

heTople  to  request  his  master  to  give  hi^m  his  d.scharge       Bu 
he  nCt^ave  re?eived  his  discharge  already  >r>7='f,P<'^^'''^„f°; 
him  10  retire.     Why  thcn  continue  to  beg  for  it  ?    15ut  we  know 

ftom  Sue.  Tib.  7  (L««  .-/^«'''-■'''«/■''t.h^fXan^r^^o 

had  receive<l  their  discharge  were  ^"/>>'^'™'=V."^"'^,f '°  ^  t'" 
on  special  occasions.     Veiamus  after  his  d>.scha^rge,  reUred  al 

toge  her  that  he  might  not  after  so  raany  ",<='°nf  -  ^f^^j^";";^^^ 

and  be  corapelled  again  and  agam  to  »PP|;'/^.\f^f^f;;j'*„^e°cy 

batant  for  the  mercy  of  the  spectators.    The  desire  tliat  mercy 

Sd  be  sh^vn  to  a'defeatedllad.ator  wasexpressed  by  u^rnir^ 

down  the  thumbs  (Plin.  xxviil.  2,  5  M^^^^.  Z  /xxv^u  % 
prcmere  etiam  provcrbio  iubcmur -.  cp.  Ep.  l.  18,  60,  J"^.  i  i.  3" 
{XMayor's  note).  The  illustration  thus  becomes  more  closely 
parallel  with  the  metaphor  of  the  race-horse  ^^^^ich  fol^^^^^  , 

As  exoro  has  in  itself  always  the  meanmg  to  Pf  ,\^\1  "P°"  ; 
we  must  here  press  the  imperfect  force  of  the  present  attempt  to 
prevail  upon' :  Roby  §  1454»  3»  ^-^-  ^  59'- 

7  pureatam,  'well  rinsed,'  for  which  purpose  vinegar  was 
sometimeTusTas  we  learn  from  Pers.  V.  86.  qui:  for  the 
'rner  W  '  cp.  ib.  V.  96  stat  contra  ratio  et  secrctam  ganmt  tn 
aurem. 
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personet,  with  an  acc.  here,  as  in  Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  vi.  18, 
I.  Verg.  Aen.  vi.  417:  but  absolutely  in  Sat.  11.  6,  115. 

8.  8anU8  =  si  sapis. 

9.  peccet  •break  down'.  llla  ducat  'strain  his  panting 
flanks' :  ilia  ditcen  is  the  same  as  ilia  tendcre  in  Verg.  G.  11 1. 
506  (not,  as  Macleane,  the  reverse):  cp.  Aen.  IX.  413  longis 
singultibus  ilia  pulsat :  Plin.  N.  H.  xxvi.  6,  15  iumentis...uon 
tussientibus  modo  sed  ilia  quoque  trakentibus:  all  these  phrases 
mean  '  to  become  broken-windecl.' 

10.  itaque,  not  foynd  in  the  second  place  in  a  sentence  in 
prose  l)efore  Livy.  Cp.  Hand  Turs.  11 1.  509,  Kiihnast  Liv.  Synt. 
p.  318. 

ludlcra  *toys',  i.  e.  trilles  (Ep.  i.  6,  7),  but  not,  .is  Macle.ine, 
*follies'.  'poviO  =  depo}ifly  as  sometimes  even  in  Cicero,  e.g.  de 
Orat.  III.  12,  46,  de  Off.  iii.  10,  43  ;  Tusc.  I.  11,  24  (Kiihner), 
and  often,  especially  with  arma^  in  Livy. 

11.  quld  yerum  sc.  sit,  a  rare  omission  in  prose :  cp.  Cic. 
de  Off.  I.  43,  152  (Holden).  Madvig  §  4V9  a,  obs.  For  verum  = 
'right'  rd  Trpixov:  cp.  Ep.  I.  11,  24;  Sat.  II.  3,  312:  idne  est 
vernm  Ter.  Andr.  629.  It  is  not  so  much  speculaiive  as  moral 
truth  of  which  Horace  is  in  qucst. 

omnis  in  hoc  sum  *  I  am  w  holly  absorbed  in  this ' :  cp.  Sat. 
I.  9,  2  tolus  in  iliis. 

12.  condo  et  compono  '  I  store  up  and  arrange ',  so  as  to  be 
able  to  produce  at  once,  like  a  good  condus  promus.^ 

13.  ne  forte  roges :  Roby  §  1662,  S.G.  §  690;  Ep.  11.  i, 
208  ac  nc  forte  putes.  Although  Maecenas  was  doubtless  aware 
of  Horace's  independent  position,  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason 
to  suppose  that  there  is  here  a  change  of  subject  to  the  reader  in 
general. 

quo...tuter  *who  is  my  lcader,  and  what  the  home  in  which 
I  find  shelter '. 

dux  =  head  of  a  school :  Quint.  v.  13,  59  duos  dirersarum 
sectarum  quasi  duces.  The  terms  domus  and  familia  were  often 
used  of  a  philosophic  school  (e.g.  de  Orat.  i.  10,  42,  ili.  16,  21) : 
hence  the  transition  to/ar,  properly  the  household  god,  is  natural. 

14.  addictus,  at  least  as  strongly  supported  by  MS.  authority 
as  adductus^  and  unquestionably  the  right  readinghere;  for  the 
metaphor  of  the  gladiatorial  school  is  still  retained  :  cp.  Petron. 
117  uri^  vinciri  verberari  ferroque  necari^  et  guicquid  aliud 
Eumolpus  iussisset :  tamquam  legitimi  gladiatores  domino  corpora 
animasque  religiossime  addicimus:  Quint.  Iii.  i,  22  neque  me 
aiiusquam  sectae  velut  quadam  superstitione  imbutus  addixi ;  Cic. 
Tusc.  II.  2,  5;  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  7,  59.    The  tcrm  was  not  undcr- 


stood  by  the  copyists.  who  therefore  regarded  ddductus  as  the 
ea^r  reading.  Addictus.  properly  of  an  insolvent  debtor,  ad- 
iutod  by  thf  praetor  as  the  slave  of  his  creditor  is  here  used  m 
ilfflexivVsenre  'not  binding  myself  to  swear  obed-nc^^o^ny 
master'.  The  infinitive  is  like  that  m  Ep.  .  2,  27.  ^<^ff[ 
^mniium  is  used  of  the  trainer  of  gladiaiors  m  Cic.  de  Orat.  ll  . 
,  .  86  i^e  in  verba,  cp.  Epod.  xv.  4  in  verbaturabas  mea, 
liLaliy  '  ^swore  adhesion  to  the  formula  which  I  dictated. 

16  auo  cumque  :  the  same  tmesis  occurs  in  Carm.  i.  7.  25 ; 
Verg  Aen  II.  709;  Cic.  Tusc.  11.  5.  i5;  with  the  pronoun  m 
de  Orat.  iii.  16,  60. 

deferor  :  Cic.  Acad.  11.  3,  8  ad  quamcunque  sunt  disctplinam 
quasi  tempcstate  dclati,  r  t.    o    • 

16.  agilis  =  7r/)aKTiK<Jj,  i.e.  I  adopt  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics 
which  make  it  a  duty  to  take  an  active  part  m  civic  hfe.  It 
virtue  Tes  not  consist  in  idle  contemplation,  but  m  action,  how 
dare  the  wise  man  lose  the  opportunity  of  promotmg  goc^^ 
reDressing  evil  by  taking  part  in  political  life  ?  (Zeller,  btoics  and 
Epicurrans  p.  3«>  E.  T^:  Later  Stoics  however  advised  philo- 
sophers  not  to  intermeddle  at  all  in  civil  matters  (ib.  p.  323)- 

110:  Lachmann  on  Lucret.  iii.  374  has  .«^own  how  rare  it  is 
for  the  second  of  two  long  vowels  to  be  elided.  Cp.  Kennedy 
P.  S.  G.  §  256—2. 

18.  Aristippi:  Cic.  Acad.  ll.  4«  alii  voluptatem  finem 
bonof-um  essevoluerunt.  Q^rum  princeps  Artstvpp^ts  C^^^ 
Aristippus  who  regarded  the  bodily  gratification  of  th^  moment 
fs  thr^highest  pleasure  represents  a  lower  stage  of  the  ph  lo- 
sophy  of  mere  enjoyment  than  Epicurus  himself.  Cp.  Zeller 
Socratic  Schools  p.  295  E.  T.  ,        „  ♦ 

19  miM  re8...conor ;  i. e.  I  endeavour  to  subdue  all  events 
and  circumstances  to  my  own  enjoyment,  and  not  to  become  a 
slave  to  circumstances.     Cp.  Ep.  l.  17.  «3  (note). 

20—26      /  pass  my  time  in  7veariness  and  impaticnce  until  I 
can  attainto  that  virtue  which  alone  blesses  rich  and poor  alikc 
20.    quibus  mentitur  amica  *  whose  love  proves  jade   (Mar- 

^'"  M.  opus  debentlbus^operariis  «those  who  are/>o«nd  to 
fTive  their  service',  e.g.  maid-sei-vants  with  their  daily  task  of 
s^nr^nro^Vlabourers:  not  (as  some)  'those  who  work  for 

debt'.  .  1  ^    ..     T.     A-c 

22.    custodia  «charge»  i.e.  general  oyersight.  to  be  dis- 
tin^isheT?rom  the  legaf  guardianship  (ff  ^^);, -^ich  was  neve 
assigned  to  the  mother.  for  women  were  ^hemselves  alway.  unde^^ 
iutfla.  80  that  strictly  speaking  no  one  could  hold  the  pos.tioa  of 
pupillus  to  his  mother. 
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28.  8pem...morantiir  'delay  the  fulfilment  of  my  hope': 
cp.  Liv.  XXIII.  14  si  spem  morarcntur. 

24.  naviter  was  the  reading  of  the  archetype  (Keller),  and 
should  not  be  replaced  by  the  more  archaic  gnavitcr,  The  MS. 
evidence  for  the  more  archaic  forms  of  spelling  in  Horace  is,  as 
a  rule,  very  slight.  He  seems  howevcr  to  have  preferred 
^^fuitus  as  the  substantive  form,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
participle  natus,  cp.  Keller  Epilog.  on  Seim.  i.  i,  83. 

25.  aeque,  aeque  repeated  for  the  sake  of  emphasis  by 
anaphora  to  show  that  there  is  absolutely  no  exception.  Cp. 
Tac.  Agric.  15  aiUjue  discordiam  pracpositorum^  aeque  concordiam 
stthitxtis  exitiosam.  The  more  usual  construction  is  acque...at- 
ijue  01  ct. 

26.  neglectum  *  while  its  neglect ',  a  participle  in  agreement 
for  an  abslract  noun  with  the  genitive,  like  capta  urbs  '  the  capture 
of  tlie  city  ',  and  ihe  like,  so  common  in  Livy.  . 

27—32.  If  I  cannot  attain  to  perfection,  I  can  still  put  into 
practice  the  elcmcntary  knowicdge  zvhich  I possess. 

27.  restat,  i.e.  in  spite  of  the  hindrances  which  I  meet  with 
in  my  attempts  at  progress. 

elementa  =  o-rotxf ta  tov  Xbyov  of  Zeno,  the  <cuptat  U^ojl  of 
Epicurus  (Zeller  p.  408),  general  ethical  principles. 

28.  possis.  Roby  §  1 552,  S.G.  §  650.  oculo:  oculosy  adopted 
by  IJentley,  who  proves  ihat  both  constructions  are  legilimate  (cp. 
Cic.  p.  Lig.  3,  6  quantum  potero  vocc  contendam)^  for  the  quaint 
reason  that  Horace  was  accustomed  to  anoint  both  his  eyes  with 
salve  (Sat.  I.  5  30),  has  much  less  MS.  authority. 

Lynceus,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  famed  for  his  keen  sight, 
KdvQv  yap  einxBoviujv  vdvTuv  y^ver  o^vTarov  dpi^ia  (Pind.  Nem. 
X,  62):  cp.  Aristoph.  Plut.  210  ^Xeirfiv  o^vrtpov  rov  AjryK^wj, 
Valerius  Maximus  (i.  8,  14)  says  ne  iltius  quidem  parvae  admi- 
rationis  octdi,  qiicm  constat  tam  certa  acie  luminum  usum  esse, 
ut  a  Lilybaco  portum  Karthaginiensium  egredienies  classes  intue- 
retitr  :  there  is  no  authority  for  assuming  with  Macleane  (fol- 
lowed  by  Martin)  that  his  name  was  Lynceus;  Pliny  H.  N.  vii. 
85,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  says  that  it  was  Strabo.  Cp.  Cic. 
Acad.  II.  2^,  81. 

29.  inungul,  much  better  established  here  than  inungi. 

30.  desperes.     Roby,  §  1740,  S.  G.  §  740. 

Glyconis,  shown  by  Lessing  first  (Werke  viil.  526)  from 
a  Greek  epigram  (Anth.  Pal.  vii.  692  V\vKiaVy  rh  Hefyyafirjvbv 
'XfflSi  K\4oSy6  irafifidxiM^v  KipavvoSy  6  Tr\arvs  roSoy,  0  Kaivos 
'ArXas,   at  r    dviKarot   x^P^s    ippovri    K.r.\.)   to    have    been   a 


famous  athlete  co„tempon.ry  ;^^^^l,^^JlT,,Tvln^e 
iwscs  of  the  nol.on  that  there  ^^yj^^'^;^^  The  reading  Mi- 
kercules,  the  «ork  of  the  ^™¥°'  Xsubsti  "tion  of  a  more 
l„,is  mentioned  l>y  Acron,  >l.s unply  he  suDstu  ^^,^^ 

rl,  a.n-<"'  -'^  ^l"^'  "^r"",^'     For  the  construction  of 
31.    corpuB  proMbere  cheragw.   ^"[^J^l^Zm  frohik,.> 

iniuria  ''»'«»''^(*?,''',"°'^r  '  ".„  Kn.  i.  8,  lo.  nodosa,  goui 
prohibtU  rixis:  s.milarly  «}'J'f''^'7^7;„\th'  Milton,  who  in  his 
^roduces  chalk-stones  ■"   >>=  f/J^^.J^^J  his  hands  and  fingers 

)ui  lusla  clurasra  co„t,M  -'"^«'«-  ^„,,„„,  etc, 

SJ.    qua4m...tenu8    f^X^   '^^   Ver"nd  defended  hy 

introduced  by  Cruqums    '"»' ''r,?'^ ,^;„1„    which  has  equal 

Bentley  against  the  earl.er  read mg  ?^^^   ^  gua.lamUm.s 

parently  magic  fo^"\"\^^' ^^^,?^     'antations,   so  that   Horace 
\t  mninnoxia  ^'^''t^M^e  laUer  incantati^^^^  ^  ^^, 

inverts  the  order  of  P^^^P^V^^^^^^  v6aov.    The  term 

X6701  eeKKTWoC  ^l^^.^^^.J'  .^'IT^Ls  instrumental  as  well  as 
voces  however  probably  also^"^^^^f  ^'"'"  ^^   2i6),toboth 

vocal  music  (cp.  Sat.  l.  3»  »'  ^P*  ^^^^  f^  ^\\^.y\ng  pain;  e.  g. 
formsofwhichgreatefficacy  w^^^^^  ,^^  ,i 

r;pll    IV    M  prodtium  est,  tscniaci  curn 
^uUsl^il^s  tibiccn  inci,u,t,  m,mn  dolorcs. 
M     morbl,  theiraflosoftheSto.es. 

■      Cef"  Mhe  re.SsTr;vided  by  philosophy  a,e  spoken  of  as 
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propiliatory  offerings  :  cp.  Carm.  I.  28,  34.  These  *  remedies ' 
are  the  precepts  contained  m  the  books  of  the  philosophers,  which 
must  be  read  through  thricc,  after  previous  purification.  The 
magic  efficacy  of  the  number  three  is  often  referred  to,  e.c 
1  heocn    43,   i%  rplt   diroaTivSu}  Kal  rpls  r&Se,    iroTvia,    dxoyl 

Q  <  c  ^^  ^^^  "^""^'  ^^  ^^^^'  ^^'^"^  carminibus,  Hor.  Carm. 
I.  28,  36,  Sat.  II.  I,  7.  Ltbelltis  probably  keeps  up  the  allusion 
inpiacula,  and  is  not  without  a  reference  to  the  books  of  macic 
charms,  though  it  denotes  primarily  the  writings  of  philosopheVs. 

38.  amator,  *  licentious '.  Cic.  Tusc.  iv.  13,  27  aliud  est 
amatorem  esse^  aliud  amantem, 

40.     culturae,  Tusc.  11.  5,  13  ut  ager  quamvis  feriilis  sine 
cuUura  fructuosus  esse  non  potest :  sic  sine  doctrina  animus 
cultura  autem  animi philosophia  cst. 

41-52.  Atany  rate  the  first  step  in  a  virtuous  life  can  be 
iaken.  Even  this  would  free  you  from  the  toils  which  many 
undergoj  though  they  woidd  escape  them  if  they  kncw  the  true 
vaiue  ofthings. 

est^/ioTe^:  ""'  P""^'^  'P-  ^"^"^-  ^"'-  3.  41 /W  virtus 

42.  -vldeg.  Horace  has  now  quite  passed  away  from  Mae- 
cenas,  and  is  addressmg  the  reader,  as  often. 

43.  repulsam    At  this  time  the  elections  were  nominally  left 

tus  ;/.///A-//)  a  though  Augustus  reserved  to  himself  the  rir^ht  of 
nommatmg  ha  f  the  magistrates,  and  of  exercising  a  veto  upon 
unworlhy  candidates.     Cp.  Merivale  c.  XLIV.  (v.  230). 

44.  animl  capitlsque,  *of  mind  and  body':  caput  seems 
to  be  used  somewhat  generally  for  the  body,  but  it  fs  difficult 
to  hnd  an  exact  paraliel. 

;„  T\    i^'  "^'  ^^^-  P^^ove^^^Jal  expre&sions,  not  to  be  pressed 
"^f  ^  *'.  5?;  ^^^-  ."•  ^'  56,  Solon  Fragm.  xiii.   (Bergk)   4, 

XPVtc^''  oiKode   K^pdos  dyuy  lxdv6evr\  d^p^oi<n  <popevf,euos  dpya- 
Moiffiy,  0et5«Xi7i»  rffvxn^  ovdefiiap  6€p.evos. 

47.  ne  cures  =  •  ut  non-cures ', 

48.  meUori,  Ep.  i.  2,  68. 

49.  drcum  pa«ro8  « who  gocs  the  round  of  the  villages': 
cp.  bat.  I.  6,  82  ctrcum  doctores  otierat ;  Cic  p.  Quinct.  6.  2S 
Naevtus pueros  nrcum  amicos  dimittit.  ^ 

compita,  '  cross-ways ',  where  spectatore  might  easily  collect 
time  (Marquardt  Rom.  Staatsverw.  iii.  193,  197).   The  scholiast 
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on  Persius  iv.  18,  writes  compita  siint  loca  in  quadrivtis    quasi 
l^rreltibi  sacHficia,  finita  agri  cultttra,  rttsttct  celebrabaut. 

50.  magna,  the  famous  games  at  Elis.  There  wereother 
less  celebraled  Olympic  games  in  Greece.  coronari  Olympia. 
A  Greefc^nstniction^  'OXu^,r.a  Uo  be  crowned  as 

victor  in  the  Olympian  games  '. 

61  Bine  pulvere  =  dKo.ir£.  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxv.  11  Alci: 
machus  pinxit  Dexipptim,  qui  pancratio  Olympta  citra  pulverts 
Z  m.  quod  vocantLovlrl  vicit.  Milton,  Areof>agittca,^.  18 
(Hales),  «the  race,  where  that  immortal  garland  is  to  be  run 
for  not  without  dust  and  heat '. 

62.  Horace  throws  out  somewhat  abruptly  a  philosophic 
common-place,  and  then  goes  on  to  point  out  how  it  is  practi- 
cally  denied  by  the  conduct  of  most  men. 

63-69.  All  Rome  is  full  of  lessons  of  sclf  secking,  aitd  a 
man  is  measttred  by  ivhat  he  has,  btU  even  the  boys  know  that 
msilnot  the  trtte  standard;  and  ivc  are  consctous  that  the  pursutt 
ofvirtue  is  worthier  than  that  of  money. 

64.    lanus  Bummus  ab  imo,  a  difficult  phrase.    Horace  (Sat 
II    r  18)   speaks  of  a  medius  lantis  at  which  a  man  s  fortune 
was\  ecked:  and  Cicero  (de  Off.  n.  n,  »7)  of  those  who  sit 
aTmedium  lanum,  plying  their  busmess  as  bankers  &c.     In 
Phil.  VI.  «;,  15  he  makes  mention  of  a  statue  erected  L.  An- 
tonio  amedio  lano  patrono,  and  adds  Itane?  lanus  medtus  in 
TAntTnitclientellestl     Quis  unqttam  in  ^^^J<^no  tnven^us 
est  aui  L.  Antonio  mille  nummtim  ferret  expenstim?    It  is  cleai 
therSe  that  meditts  lanus  was  equivalent  to  our  ^hange ;  bu 
it  is  not  certain  what  the  precise  meanmg  of  Janus  w^- ,  ^^^'^!'^ 
(R5rAlt.  i.p.336),  foUowed  by  Mr  Burn  (I^",^  the  C^^^^^ 
miina,  p.  105)  supposes  that  three  or  more  lam  stood  at  various 
pofnts  Tlong  the  north-east  side  of  the  Forum    similar  to  the 
LTus   Quadrifrons  which   stiU  stands  in  the  Forun.  Boanum. 
constructed  of  four  archways,  joined  m  a  square,  with  an  attica 
or  a  chamber  above  them.     He  thinks  that  the  bankers  spoken 
o    by  Horace  and  Cicero  transacted  their  business  part  y  m 
these  chambers,  and  partly  below  under  the  archways.     It  has 
even  been  su^ested  that  the  foundations  of  the  medttts  lantts 
hlve  been  discovered.    But  the  scholiast  of  Cniqums  says    lanus 
aStem  hic  platea  dicitur,  ubi  mercatores  et  feneratores  sortis 
causT  convLire  solebant';   and  certainly  ^^^-^^}lf:^^^^ 
in  the  sense  of  an  arcade  or  passage,  rather  th^"/'^/;^^; 
Hence  Dr  Dyer  in  Dict.  Geogr.    11.   774  b  ^onjectures  that 
^J^  was  thJ  name  applied  to  the  street  at  the  north  side  of 
the  fomm,  a  view  supported  at  some  length  by  Mr  Nichol  s  m 
hU  «Romkn  Forum';  p.   240  ff.     If  this  view  be  correct    and 
UV  Te  suppo^^^^^^^^  we  must  translate  '  the  whole 
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Janus,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom '.  We  mav  notice  however  a 
passage  in  Livy  XLI.  27  ct  forum  porticibus  tabcmisque  claudcn- 
dum  et  lanos  tres  facicndos,  which  somewhat  supports  Becker's 
theory:  the  name  of  the  town  in  question  is  lost,  the  passage 
being  much  mutiiated  ;  but  it  is  possiblc  that  ihe  constructions 
described  were  in  imitation  of  those  at  Koine :  thcy  wcre  cer- 
tainly  not  at  Rome,  as  Mr  King  (on  Phil.  \  i.  5)  supposes.  For 
the  phrase  summus  ab  imo=^  {rom  the  top  to  the  bottom ',  cp. 
Ovid  Ib.  181  lugcribusque  novcm  qui  [7'itj^os]  summus  distat  ab 
imo. 

56.  prodocet  =  •  palam  docet '  '  holds  forth,'  or  perhaps  rather 
*docendo  praeit ':  the  word  is  only  found  here;  in  TrpodiddffKeLV 
the  preposition  sometimes  seems  to  retain  very  little  force; 
perdocet  retained  by  Macleane  has  extremely  little  authority,  not 
being  found  in  any  good  MS. 

56.  laeyo...lacerto,  a  line  repcatcd  from  Sat.  i.  6,  74  and 
rejected  by  many  recent  editors.  IJut  it  is  found  in  all  MSS., 
and  may  perhaps  be  defended  as  heightening  the  irony  :  old  and 
young  all  repeat  the  same  lesson,  like  a  pack  of  school-boys,  on 
their  way  to  schooL— suspensl  loculos,  Roby  §  1126,  S.G.§  471. 

57,  68.  These  two  lines  are  inverted  in  the  earlier  editions, 
and  in  most  good  MSS.  The  usual  order  is  due  to  Cniquius, 
and  is  warmly  defended  by  Bentley,  whose  authority  has  pre- 
vailed  with  most  recent  editors.  l'  feel  by  no  means  sure  that 
Ritter  is  not  right  in  preferring  the  other  order,  which  is  far 
better  established,  and  which  gives  a  Horatian  abruptness.  The 
reading  si  for  sed  is  weakly  supported ;  so  is  ]3entley's  desint  for 
dcsunt. 

57.  ^  est,  cp.  1.  33.  lingma  '  a  rcady  tongue '.  fldes  either 
*  credit ',  that  is,  a  respectable  position  in  money  matters,  though 
not  quite  up  to  the  standard  for  a  knight  (cp.  Ep.  I.  6,  36), 
or  perhaps  better  •  loyalty '  to  your  friends,  to  be  connected 
closely  with  lingua,  and  hence  not,  as  Orelli  thinks,  tautologous 
after  morcs. 

68.  quadringentis,  sc.  milibus  sestertium,  to  the  400,000  ses- 
terces  fixed  as  the  rating  of  the  equitcs  by  the  lex  iudiciariaoiQ. 
Gracchus.  There  was  a  census  equester  from  the  earliest  times 
(Liv.  V.  7),  but  its  amount  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  only  (Becker 
R.  A.  II.  I,  250). 

sex  septem  :  for  the  asyndeton  cp.  Ter.  Eun.  331  his  meftsi- 
bus  sex  septcm.  Cic.  ad  Att.  X,  8,  6  scx  septcm  dicbus.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  with  any  other  numerals;  but  cp.  ter  quater. 

59.  plebs,  not  in  its  legal  sense,  but  in  the  general  mean- 
in^  a  Mow  fellow.'  So  Hom.  II.  xil.  213  h^tiov  iovra,  on 
which  Hesych.  comments  drjfxoTTjv,  Kal  fva  tuv  iroWuv:  cp.  Sat.  I. 


8,  10;  Ep.  I.  19,  37.    Cicero  apparently  never  uses  it  either  m 
this  general  sense,  nor  of  an  mdividual.  ,     ,  „ 

rex  erls  si  recte  facies :  Isidor.  Or.  viii.  3,,  4  gives  the  full 
trochaic  tetrameter  :  rcx  eris,  si  ricte  facics,  st  non  M''»^' 
cris.  The  meaning  is  plainly  •if  you  play  well,  we  wiU  make 
you  our  king':  an  ambiguous  meaning  of  r.r/.,  which  Horace 
Tns  to  his^own  purpos?.^  Conington's  'deal^.rly,  you^gstei 
and  we'll  crown  you  king'  seems  to  miss  the  pomt.  tair  play 
alone  is  not  enough  for  distinction  m  games. 

60.  Wc:  Roby  §  1068. 

61.  nil  conscire  sibi,  '  to  be  conscious  of  no  guilt ' :  J^e  use 
of  sibi  after  an  imperative  is  somewhat  like  that  m  Cic.  de  r^at. 
D  I  ^o.  84  sibi  displiccrc,  ib.  44,  I"  utilitatum  suanim,  where 
the  ^ubject  is  indetinite,  although  in  the  one  case  the  second 
l^erson,  in  the  other  ihe  first  has  preceded. 

62.  Roscia...lex:  L.  Roscius  Otho,  trib.pl.  in  B.c.  67, 
carried  a  law  that  the  first  fourteen  rows  of  the  cavea  at  the 
theatre.  next  to  the  orchestra  which  was  occupied  by  the  senators, 
should  be  reserved  for  the  .^mV.;r :  ^he  law  was  very  unpopular, 
ind  in  B  c.  6^  Roscius  was  hissed  m  the  theatre  (Plut.  Cic.  13  , 
bu?  he  people  were  pacified  by  Cicero,  and  Rosc^o  thcatrahs 
r./.r/4-4'''-'^'''«-^«  notatasque  se\,c.  tribus\dtscrimmesedts 
aequo  animo  tulcrunt  {^Xxx,.  N.  H.  Vll.  30).  /P-.  ^^^^*  "  *, 
iM-159  'excat\  inquit,  ^  si  pudor  est,  ct  de  pulvino  surgat 
equcstri,  cuius  res  U^  non  sufficit...sic  libitum  vano,  qui  nos 
distinxit,  Othoni'  {y/hhMayorsnoies).       ,     ,      ,  ,       ..^„ 

sodes  'pleasc':  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  explanation 
of  the  word  given  by  Cic.  Orat.  45.  ?54  '  libcmcr z'crbawngebant, 
ut  sodes  pro  si  audes,  sis/r.  si  vis ' :  sz  audcs  is  found  in  Pla^; •  T"n  • 
744.  and  audeo=avidus  sum  origmally.  For  o  ^^^he  popular 
pro^unciation  of  au  cp.  Roby  §  350.  The  notion  that  it  is  the 
locative  of  a  substantive  =  ^^ele  (cp.  Froehde  m  Kuhn  s  Ztsch. 
XII.  159),  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  dic  sodcs,  patcrm  Ter.  Ad. 
64^;  iOelo^  has  its  Latin  cognate  m  sodalts  Curt.  Prmc.  Lt.  I.  p. 
vl  Key's  derivation  froni  si  volcs  (L.  G.  §  1361  n.)  must  be 
wrong  (D  because  of  the  tense  which  is  evidently  present,  (2) 
because  while  d  often  becomes  /,  /  does  not  pass  mto  a'(Roby 
§  174,  4).  except  in  very  rare  instances  (Corssen  Ausspr.  I  224, 
Nachtr.  274,  276). 

63.  nenia  '  ditty '  or  ♦  jingle' :  there  is  nothing  here  about  a 
sort  of  a  song  of  triumph  *  as  Macleane  thinks.  Ihe  form  naenia 
has  but  slight  authority. 

64.  Curiis  especially  Curius  Dentatus,  the  conqueror  of 
Pyrrhus.  For  the  plural  cp.  note  on  Cic.  de  Orat.  I.  4».  ^"- 
decantata  '  ever  on  the  lips  of '.    Cic.  de  OraU  11.  3^»  Ho. 

'^    66.     facias,  jussive  subjunctive  in  quasi-dependence  on   a 
rcpeated  suadct:  Roby  §  1606,  S.G.  §  672. 
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rem  '  money.' 

67.  propius,  i.  e.  from  one  of  the  fourteen  rows.  lacrimosa 
*  tear-drawing ' :  cp.  lacrimoso  fitmo  in  Sat.  I.  5,  80. 

Pupi,  a  poet  of  the  time  of  whom  nothing  is  known,  not  even 
that  he  was  popular,  as  Martin  lays.  The  scholiasts  quote  an 
epigram  as  composed  by  him,  which  is  far  more  probably  due  to 
some  '  goodnatured  friend ' :  flebunt  amici  ct  bcnc  noti  mortcm 
meam^  nam  populus  in  me  vivo  lacrimatust  satis. 

68.  responsare  liberum  et  erectum  *  to  stand  up  boldly, 
like  a  free  man,  and  defy ',  cp.  Cic.  de  Orat.  I.  40,  184  ercctu/n 
et  ceisum,  and  Sat.  II.  4,  18,  II.  7,  85,  103. 

69.  praesens,  standing  by  your  side  to  help  you,  Ep.  11.  i, 
134- 

70 — 93.  /  have  leamt  that  the  vinvs  commonly  foUozvcd  lead 
only  to  ruin :  and  bcsidcSy  mcn  vary  so  much  in  thc  mcans  thcy 
adoptf  and  even  are  capricious  in  the  objccts  they  pursue. 

71.  porticibus,  the  long  covered  colonnades,  used  largely 
for  resort  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  or  in  wet  weather.  They  were 
frequently  wide  and  long  enough  to  drive  in  :  cp.  Mart.  I.  12, 
5 — 8  (of  the  villa  of  the  orator  Regulus),  /lic  rudis  aestivas  prae- 
stabat  porticus  umbras^  hcu  qttam  paene  nornim  porticus  ausa 
nefas  !  nam  subito  collapsa  ruit^  cum  mole  sttb  illa  gestatits  biiugis 
Regitlus  esset  eqitis:  luv.  Vll.  178 — 1^  balnca  sescentis  et  pluris 
porticusy  in  qua  gcstctitr  dominus,  qttotiens  pittit — antte  screnttrn 
exspectet  spargatque  luto  iitmenta  reccnti?  The  Campus  Martius 
under  the  Emperor  became  •  a  forest  of  marble  colonnades  and 
porticoes  '  (Burn's  Rome,  p.  300).     iudiciis  '  opinions.' 

73.  quod  volpes...re3pondit :  the  fable  is  known  to  us 
from  Babrius  Clll.,  but  Porphyrion  says  *  Luciliana  sunt  haec' 
Cp.  L.  Muller's  Lucilii  reliq.  p.  126. 

76.  belua  multorum  capitum :  Plat.  Rep.  ix.  588  0-nplov 
TroiKiXov  Koi  Tro\vK€<pd\ou  :  Shakspere  Coriol.  IV.  i,  i  'the  beast 
with  many  heads  butts  me  away.'  Scott  *Thou  many-headed 
monster  thing '  (Lady  of  the  Lake,  V.  30). 

77.  conducere  publica  *  to  take  state-contracts ',  not  merely 
the  coUectors  of  the  taxes  but  all  quisfacile  est  aedcm  condttcere^ 
flumina^  portus^  siccandam  eluviem^  portandum  ad  busta  cadaver 
(Juv.  III.  30). 

Bunt  qul...yenentur,  i.e.  the  captatores^  who  made  it  their 
business  to  secure  legacies,  by  currying  favour  with  the  un- 
married  and  the  childless.  Horace  satirises  this  classin  Sat.  II.  5. 

78.  finistis  et  pomis  *  tit-bits  and  fruit ',  instances  of  the  atten- 
tions  {officia)  or  as  Tacitus  Germ.  xx.  calls  them  orbitatis  pretia^ 
which  were  usual  in  such  cases :  cp.  Mayor  on  luv.  III.  129,  v.  98. 
All  MSS.  of  any  value  have  frustis :  the  cntstis  of  most  receat 


editors  seems  to  be  simply  an  attempt  at  emendation.     But  cp. 
Sat.  I.  I,  25.  .,       j 

vidnas  includes  the  unwcdded,  as  well  as  the  widowed  :  cp. 
T  ;v   T  ?6   Ts^lTctius  viduam  et  illum  caelibem  ftttttrum  fuissc. 
^l^er^ti^  a^arthe  feminine  ^^  ^f-^^^y^^,}^^^^^^ 
derivation  of  the  -^d/--  -^rir  i   46^:  tfeTo%  ^tlh^o 

79.  exciplant,  ahunting  term,  as  in  Carm  lil.  ^^  \\^^^ 
•nreserves',  where  animals  were  kept  and  fattened :  Y\\xi.^\\\. 
cf?!  [savs  of  wild  boars  vvvaria  eorum  ceterarttmquesilvestriitm 
f;i^ts7.J  gen^^  invenit  Fttlvius  Lippjcusjn  Tarqutntmst 
iZTL^rere  institttit '  nec  diu  imitatores  defuere  L.  Lucitlluset  Q. 

here 

«I     oMulto  •  secret ',  as  being  eithet  higher  than  that  legally 

allow^d  oTd^rived  f  1  loans  to  minors,  >vho  were  protected  by 

viri^pLtrfa.     Possibly,  however,  as  Prof.  Palmer  suggest. 

;{;:ge^cemaybe^/-h^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

7^  X  =  or  'o  tt  dl^r«  would  result.  if  it  were  known. 
81  esto  '  cranted  that ',  a  common  phrase  with  Horace, 
which  Eene?ally  indicates  a  transition  from.that  v>;h>ch  may  be 
roncedld  for  argumenfs  sake  to  another  pomt  which  cannot  be 
conceded. 

82.  Idem  nom.  plur.    durare  intrans. 

83.  sinu8'retreat',not'bay'.^  ^^? ""l"  vr' iTwriter 
the  wealthy  Romans :  cp.  Becker^s  Gallus,  sc.  vii.    AU  writers 

making  mention  of  it  concur  in  this  eulogy  . 
"        *»  V    mare  sc.  Tuscum. 

ftA     lAcus  sc.  Lucrmus  (Carm.  11.  i5»3^  *"«»^"^'-. 

winodistincttownofBaiae.     Cp.  Dict.  Geogr. 

fts     eri  here  as  always  in  Plautus  and  Terence  and  in  Cic. 
de  Rep  *  .1  according  to  the  palimpsest,  much  better  estabhshed 

hand  Bmgnian  in'  Kuhn-s  Ztsch.  x^u.  95 !  ?nd  see  note  on  de 
Orat.  I.  il,  98.     viUoMi  UbldO  ' morbid  caprice  . 
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86.  fecerlt  ausplclum  *  has  lent  its  sanction ' :  the  auspicium 
was  properly  the  inclication  of  the  wiH  of  heaven  :  hence  Ihere  is  an 
intentional  oxymoron  in  the  juxtaposition  of  lihiiio  and  auspicium, 
Ihe  thought  being  like  that  in  Verg.  Acn.  ix.  185  an  sua  ctiiquc 
*tC/  ^  cupuio?  The  auspicium  iicver  suggested  an  action 
(cp.  Momnisen  Kom.  Staatsrechf- ;  i.  p.  73  ff.),  hut  only  indicated 
approval  or  disapproval:  hence  'has  prompted  him '  would  noi 
be  an  adequate  rendering.  The  facl  that  he  wishes  for  a  thing  is 
a  sufficient  proof  to  him  that  it  is  ri-,ht  for  him  to  have  it. 

Teanum  sc.  Sidicinum,  an  inland  town  of  Campania,  about 
30  mdes  from  Baiae,  where  ii  was  now  his  whim  to  have  a  villa 
There  was  another   Teanum   in    Apulia.     Acron's   notion  that 
Teanum  *abundans  optimis   faijris'  was  the  home  to  which  the 
workmen  were  suddenly  bidden  to  retum,  is  not  probable. 

c  r?^«^^^®^*^'  perhaps  future  for  imperative  (Rolw  §   i«;8o, 

,•  I     /t  ^^^^^'  ''"'  ^^  '^  ^^  ^""^^^  ^^  probable  that  the  words^^are 
used  by  Horace  hmiself,  not  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  erus 
This  view  is  taken  in  the  lext. 

lectua  genlalis  «a  marriage-couch  *,  sacred  to  the  Genius  of 
the  family,  where  he  provided  that  ihe  house  should  never  be 
wilhout  ofispring.     Cp.  Prellcr  Rom.  iMyth.  p.  69. 

aula,  properly  '  front-court ',  \\trt  =  atnum  ♦  hall ',  where  thc 
lectus  gmialis  was  placed,  opposite  the  door  (hence  called  advey- 
sus  Propert.  v.  1 1,  85,  Laberius  in  Gell.  xvi.  9). 

88.  prius  '  preferable ',  a  meaning  for  which  Cicero  would 
have  used  au/up/ius,e.  g.  r/uoi/  honcstius,  idviihicst  antiquius  (ad 
Att.  VII.  3):  cp.  Vell.  11.  52,  \  ncquc  prius,  ncque  antiquius 
ijuitiquam  habuil  quam^  etc. 

caelibe :  cp.  Quint.  i.  6,  36  ingcnioseque  visus  est  Gaviu^ 
caehbes  dtcerc  veltiti  caelites,  quod  onerc  gravissimo  vaccnt 
uique  Graeco  argumento  iuvit :  yfCdiovi  cnim  eadcm  de  cattsa  dici 
adjirmat,?i  theory  which  Quintilian  justly  includes  among/m/w- 
sima  ludibrta.  The  word  seems  to  admit  of  etymological  expla- 
nation  as  Mying  alone ' :  cp.  Vanicek  p.  156. 

89.  bene  esse,  ♦  it  is  well  with  *. 

90.  Protea.    Sat.  11.  3,  71.     Hom.  Odyss.  iv.  455. 

91.  cenacula  'garrets':    Varro    de    L.   Lat.  v.   162  ttbi 
cenabant,  cenaculttm  vocitabant :  posteaqttam  in  superiore  parte 
cmitare  coepcrunt,    stiperioris  domtts  universa    cenacula    dicta. 
The  word  is  never  used  in  its  original  sense  of '  dining-room '     Cp 
Mayor  on  luv.  x.  18.  ^' 

lectos,    'his    seats',   apparently  in    the    tavern    which    he 
frequents  for  his  meals :  he  does  not  possess  lcctos  of  his  own 
any  more  than  balitca.    But  cp.  Ep.  i.  i6,  76. 


92  conducto  naviglo  nauseat :  he  hires  a  boat,  and  goes 
to  sea  for  a  change,  though  he  gets  sea-sick  there  just  as  much 
as  the  rich  man. 

94—105.  This  inconsistency  is  so  univcrsal  that  you  do  not 
notice  it  in  me,  although  you  ridictile  mc  for  any  carclessness  tn 
dress. 

94.  ^  maequali  tonsore.  An  ablative  of  attendant  circum- 
stances  (Roby  §  1240),  '  when  the  barber  c"^^;;^  '  ^P^^^^^^-J^^^ 
assidtto  ruptac  lcctorc  colttmnae  with  Munro  s  note  in  Mayor  s 
edition,  and  Prof.  Maguire  in  Journ.  Phd.  III.  232. 

95.  Bubucula,  '  a  shirt',  of  linen  or  cotton  says  Orelli,  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this  earlier  than  the  thud  century  A.  D. 

Slarquardt  Rbm.  Privatalt.  ll.  97)-  Cp.  Varro  in  Non.  p. 
.42  T  postcaquam  binas  tunicas  habcre  cocpcrttnt,  tnstituerttnt 
t'^ar?sftbucttiam  ct  ittdusittm.  Sttb-t.cttla  contams  the  same 
root  u  as  ind-u-o,  c.\-uo.  ^ 

pexae,  properly  *combed',  hence  'with  the  nap  on,  fresh  : 
cp.  ^Lirt.  II.  58,  I  pcxatus pttlcrc  rides  mea,  Zotle,  trtta. 

96  dlssidet  impar  «sits  awry,  and  does  not  fit'.  rides^ 
Miec^naswas  bimselfnoted  for  dandyism,  whence  the  schohasts 
imobaUy  wmngly)  identify  him  with  Maltinus  m  Sat.  i  2,  26. 
i^'hat  follows  shews  that'  Horace  is  now  duectly  addrcssmg 
Maecenas,  not  the  reader. 

99  aestuat  *is  as  changeful  as  the  sea'.  ,  Cp.  Ep.  Jac. 

lUf^lZ     •  Swap  to  and  fro,  as  if  on  ocean  tost    (Martm). 

disconvenit,  *is  out  of  joint,'  only  here  and  at  i.  14,  18  m 
classical  Latin. 

100  diruit,  acdificat.  In  Sat.  11.  3;  »07  Horace  makes 
one  of'thfcharges  brought  agaiust  him  by  Damasippus  to  be 
based  on  his  love  for  buildmg. 

mutat  quadrata  rotundis,  doubtless  a  proverbial  exprcs- 
sion  ♦  mrn^und  to  square  and  square  agam  to  round  (Pope). 
The  va  y  ng  construclion  of  mtdo  allows  us  to  regard  the  ..- 
ttt^dlZ^SLr  takcn  or  givcn  in  exchange.     Sat.  Ii.  7,  109. 

101  insanlre  soUemnla  me,  'that  my  madness  is  but  the 

«niversal  one',  an  accusative  of  extent,  Roby  §  1094,  S.  G. 
un.versal  one      a  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^,  alone  tru ly  sane  : 

S.'t  II  3  ^  ^^'-^^^^  stu/titia  ct  quemcttnqtte  inscUta  vcrt 
c^ct^m  a%t%samtm  Chrysippi  portictts  et  grcx  atttumat.  Haec 
populo'^  haec  magnos  formttla  rcgcs  cxccpio  sapiente  tcmt. 

102  curatoris,  the  guardian  appointed  by  the  praetor  by  an 
tnuniitt^l^.  11.  3.  ^«7)  to  look  after  a  lunatic:  the  charge 
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would  naturally  fall  to  the  near  relatives;  cp.  Cic.  de  Inv.  ii.  148 
iex  est:  si  furiosus  escit^  ad^atum  gentiliumque  in  eo  pecunicujue 
dus  potestas  esto  (xil.  Tabb.  v.  7  Schoell) :  but  if  there  was  no 
tutor  legitimits  the  practor  would  appoint.  Cp.  Juv.  xiv.  288 
curatoris  eget  qui  navem  mercibus  implet  ad  summum  latus  with 
Mayor's  note. 

103.  tutela,  not  in  its  legal  scnse,  but  not  without  a  refer- 
ence  to  it,  *  though  you  charge  yourself  with  my  fortunes '. 

104.  imgruem.  The  Romans  were  accustomcd  to  have  their 
nails  carefuUy  trimmed  by  the  barber  (cp.  Ep.  i.  7,  51),  and  •  an 
ill-cut  nail '  would  imply  either  neglect  or  incompetence  on 
his  part. 

105.  respicientis.  Bentley  objects  that  respiccre  is  always 
used  of  the  regard  that  a  superior  has  for  an  inferior  (cp.  Ps. 
cxxxviii.  6,  *Though  the  LoRD  be  high,  yet  hath  he  respect 
unto  the  lowly '),  and  therefore  accepts  the  conjecture  of  Hein- 
sius,  suspicientis,  which  is  certainly  far  more  usual  in  the  sense 
here  required.  But  cp.  Caesar,  B.  C.  i,  i  sin  Caesarcm  respiciant 
atqtie  eius  gratiam  sequantur,  ut  superionbus  fecerint  tcmporibus, 
It  is  not,  as  Macleane  says,  much  stronger  than  our  '  respect ', 
but  has  a  different  connotation,  implying  rather  regard  for  one's 
wishes,  or  interests.  Cp.  Ter.  Haut.  70  nuilum  rcmittis  tem- 
pus,  neque  te  tespicis^  *you  don't  consider  yourself '. 

106 — 109.  The  virtuous  man  is  indeed  as  blest  as  the  Stoics 
deem  him,  except  when  his  digestion  troubles  him.  Horace  here, 
as  elsewhere,  gives  a  humorous  turn  at  the  close  to  the  argu- 
ment,  which  he  has  been  seriously  propounding. 

106.  ad  summam.  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  41,  ad  summam,  ne  agam 
de  singulis:  Sat.  l.  3,  137  ne  iongiim  faciam :  luv.  lii.  79  in 
summay  non  Maurus  erat  etc.  So  often  in  Pliny:  cp.  Mayor  on 
£p.  lil.  4,  8. 

uno  mlnor  love.  Senec.  Prov.  I.  5  bonus  ipse  tempore  tantum 
a  DiG  differt.  Sen.  Ep.  73,13  luppiter  quo  antecedit  virum  bonum  ? 
diutius  bonus  est.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  11.  61,  153  vita  beata  par 
tt  similis  deorum,  nulla  alia  re  nisi  immortalitate^  quae  nihil 
adbeate  zivendum  pcrtinct^  cedens  caelestibus. 

dives.  Sat.  1.  3,  124  si  dives^  qui  sapicns  est^  *he  is  abso- 
lutely  rich,  since  he  who  has  a  right  view  of  everything  has 
everything  in  his  intellectual  treasury.  Sen.  Benef.  vii.  3,  2  ; 
6.  3,  8,  i'  (Zeller,  Stoics^  ^p.  270).  Cp.  Cic.  Acad.  II.  44, 
136,  and  Parad.  6  ori  n6vo%  6  ffo<p6s  TrXovffios. 

107.  liber.  *  The  wise  man  only  is  free,  because  he  only 
uses  his  will  to  control  himself'  (Zeller,  I.c).  Cic.  Parad.  5 
OTi  /Jiouos  6  ffo<p6s  iXcvdcpos  Kai  «-aj  wftpwy  60DX0S. 
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lionoratUB=a^  honores  evectus:  *the  wise  only  know  how 
to  obey,  and  they  also  only  know  how  to  govem'  (Zeller). 
pulcher,  '  he  only  is  beautiful,  because  only  virtue  is  beautiful 
and  attractive'  (Zeller).  rex  regrum,  Sat.  i.  3,  136,  Lucilius 
(quoted  here  by  Porphyrion)  Jn  mundo  sapiens  haec  omnia 
kabcbit:  formosus^  dives^  liber^  rcx  solus  vocetur. 

108.  pituita  (trisyllabic,  pitivlta;  CatuIIus  xxill.  17  has 
pitiilta  nasi;  but  L.  Muller  (de  Re  Metr.  p.  -258)  argues  that  we 
must  pronounce  here,  and  in  Sat.  11.  2,  76 /t/fii/tf ,  on  the  ground 
that  in  Horace  there  is  no  instance  of  synizesis  with  u,  but  only 
with  i,  Cp.  Roby  §  92.  The  derivation  given  in  Quint.  i.  6,  36 
'quia  petct  vitam,'  absurd  as  it  is  in  itself  rather  pomts  to  i. 
Muller  similarly  disalIows>r/w/7//j  in  luv.  xiii.  255.  Cp.  Mayor 
ad  loc),  the  phlegm  produced  by  the  inflammation  of  any  mucous 
membrane ;  hence  probably  here,  as  in  Sat.  I.  c.  of  a  disordered 
stomach ;  so  also  in  Cato's  prescription  for  an  emetic,  R.  R.  1 56, 4. 
OreIIi's  quotations  from  Arrian's  Epictetus  l.  6,  li.  16,  13,  &c. 
imply  however  that  the  existence  of  catarrh  was  an  objection 
brought  by  some  against  the  perfection  of  nature  as  taught  by 
the  Stoics,  answered  by  pointing  to  the  provision  nature  had 
made  for  the  removal  of  it :  hence  the  meaning  may  be  *  except 
when  a  cold  in  the  head  troubles  you '. 

EPISTLE  II. 

This  epistle  is  addressed  to  LoIIius  Maximus,  probably  the 
elder  son  of  M.  Lollius,  to  whom  Carm.  IV.  9  was  afterwards 
addressed.  The  date  of  the  Epistle  is  not  certam.  The 
eighteenth  epistle  of  this  book  is  also  addressed  to  the  same 
-  Lollius,  and  we  leam  from  that  (v.  55)  that  he  had  served  under 
Augustus  in  the  Cantabrian  war  of  B.c.  25—24.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  after  serving  (as  puer)  in  that  war,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  took  up  again  the  practice  of  declamation,  just 
as  Cicero  did  after  his  service  in  the  Social  War.  In  that  case 
B.c.  23  would  be  a  plausible  date  to  assign ;  but  the  use  of 
puer  in  v.  68  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  date  a  year  or  two 
later.  The  practice  of  rhetoric  under  teachers  was  often  carried 
on  long  after  the  years  of  manhood  had  been  reached.  Cicero 
was  studying  under  Molo  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  The 
date  of  Ep.  xviii.  is  fixed  by  v.  .s6  at  B.c.  20,  and  that  appears 
to  be  certainly  later  than  the  present  one. 

1—4.  /  have  been  reading  through  Homer  again,  and  find 
him  a  better  teacher  than  all  the philosophers, 

1.  Maxime,  unquestionably  the  cognomen  of  LoIIius:  a 
P.  Lollius  Maximus  occurs,  though  at  a  later  date,  in  Gmter  s 
Inscr.    638.   2,   and  maxime  cannot   be    cxplaincd,   either  as 
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*elder*,  an  impossible  meaning,  or  (with  Macleane)  as  a 
*  familiar,  half  jocular '  mode  of  addre.ss.  The  usual  order  is 
inverted  as  in  Crispe  Salliisti^  Carm.  11.  2,  3:  Hirpine  Qtiinti 
Carm.  II.  11,  a.  Cp.  Ov.  Poni.  11.  8,  2,  III.  5,  6,  Mojcinu 
Cotta. 

2.  declamas.  Roby  §  1458,  S.  G.  §  595.  Praeneste,  abl. 
always  in  f,  except  once  in  Propertius  (lll.  [11.]  32,  3),  Roby 
§  420,  §  1170:  cp.  Neue  Formenlehre,  i.  232.  Praeneste  was 
a  favourite  retreat  for  Horace,  especially  in  summer  (Carm.  III. 
4,  12  frigidum  Pra€neste\  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
he  had  a  villa  here,  as  has  been  asserted. 

4.  planius  is  supported  by  better  authority  than //cv//wj ; 
besides,  Chrysippus  is  said  to  have  written  750  books,  and  the 
commentarii  of  Crantor  extended  to  30,000  lines  (Diog.  Laert.  IV. 
24),  so  that  plcniiis  would  be  a  singularly  ill-chosen  term.  Chry- 
sippus,  'the  second  founder  of  Stoicism*  {d  /x^  70/?  ^v  Xpvfftirvos, 
ovK  OM  "qv  2rod),  who  boasted  that  he  had  furnished  the  proofs  of 
the  doctrines  supplied  to  him  by  Cleanthes,  was  noted  for  his  dry 
and  obscure  style  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  ii,  50  :  Zeller  Stoics  45 — 48): 
Crantor  was  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  expound  the  writings 
of  Plato,  and  Cicero  warmly  praises  his  work  on  Sorrow  (jrcpi 
irivdovs) :  he  assisted  Polemo,  the  fourth  head  of  the  Academy, 
and  in  Acadcmia  vcl  imprimis  fiiit  nobilis  (Cic.  Tusc.  lll.  6,  12). 

5.  distinet  was  undoubtedly  (according  to  Keller)  the  teading 
of  the  archetype :  detinct  (adopted  by  many  recent  editors)  only 
a  correction  of  the  corrupt  destinet,  which  is  found  in  some  MSS. 
Orelli's  dictum,  that  detinet  is  used  of  an  agreeable  hindrance, 
distinct  of  an  unpleasant  one,  will  not  bear  examination,  though 
the  latter  is  commonly  thus  used:  e.g.  Carm.  iv.  5,  12. — It  is 
not  certain  whether  crediderim  would  have  been  credidi  *  I 
formed  this  opinion '  (Roby  §  1450)  or  crediderim  (Roby  §  1560) 
in  direct  speech  :  probably  the  former. 

6 — 16.  Homer  Jias  f^ven  us  in  the  Iliad  a  pictttre  of  the 
snffering  caused  by  thefolly  and  the  passions  of  kings  and  nations. 

7.  bart>ariae,  i.e.  Phrygia;  cp.  Verg.  Aen.  il.  504  barbarico 
postes  auro  spoliisque  superbi^  with  the  note  of  Servius  ad  loc. 
Tos  /iT7''E\Xr;j'  pap^apos.  Ennius  in  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  35,  85  adstantc 
ope  barbarica.  The  Phrygian  language  was  closely  related  to 
the  Greek  (Curt.  Hist.  of  Greece  i.  35,  75;  Fick  Spracheinheit 
Europas  pp.  409  ff.),  but  probably  not  more  closely  than  the 
Latin,  a  connexion  which  did  not  prevent  the  Greeks  from 
speaking  of  the  Romans  as  barbari  (cp.  Plaut.  Asin.  prol.  10, 
Trin.  prol.  19),  and  Italy  as  barbaria  (Poen.  lll.  2,  21).  Homer 
in  the  Iliad  nowhere  represents  the  Trojans  as  unintelligible  to 
the  Greeks,  and  uses  ^ap^pixptavoi  only  of  the  Carians  (ll.  867), 


but  no  argument  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  this  (cp.  Gl^f^^one 
'rlmmus  Mundi  p.  4«;2).  Dionysius  Antiq.  Rom.  I.  61,  153) 
^;:ir  s/Kal  r6  Uv\p^^v  iSvos^EXXvvtKOv  v  ro.s  ^^^rarp, 
TJneXoTowv^TOV  rrore  u^ppvuUvov,  elpvrat  p.h  Kal  aXXotj  nH 
•^aXaiZxeZerat  8k  Kalirpos  ep^ov  5t'  6\lyu,v:  but  his  account 
Joes  not  incTude  the  Phrygians,  and  is  based  on  the  legendary 
history  of  Dardanus. 

dueUo,  the  earlier  form  of  bellum,  which  is  derived  from  it,  as 
bis  from  duis  &c.  (Roby  §  76,  Corssen  Ausspr.  ^--  »^4-5)_. 
Horace  uses  this  form  in  Ep.  11.  i,  ^54,  "•  ^.  9»;  Ca^"^'  "^'.'^' 
38?  m  14,  18,  IV.  15.  8."^  Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  seems  m- 
tentionally  to  adopt  a  mock  heroic  tone. 

8.  aestus  •  fiery  pa.ssions',  (Sat.  I.  2,  1 10),  not,  I  think,  here 
with  any  reference  to  the  tide,  but  with  a  force  more  directly 
lerived  from  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  (root  tdh  'burn  , 
as  in  acstas,  atdu  &c.  Curt.  l.  3'o)-     ^p.  Lp.  I.  «,  5- 

9  Antenor,  Liv.  i.  i  Aetteas  Antenorque  pacis  reddendae 
que  'Hclenae  semper  auctores  fuerant :  z^.  Yioxc^.  \\.  vn.  35p 
tor'  c£7.r',  'A/>7e%.  'V.Uvyiv  Ka\  KTVp.aO'  ap!  avry  du^ofiev  Arpei- 
Sriffiv  ayeu: 

censet  praecldere  :  censco  here  has  the  construction  of  iubco, 
which  is  very  rare  with  the  ac//VHnfinitive,  except  in  Colume  la  : 
for  a  similar  construction  with  the  passive,  where  the  gerundive 
might  have  been  expected,  cp.  Liv.  11.  j;,  i  de  bontsregits  quae 
reddi  ante  ccnsuerant,  with  Drakenboich's  note,  Kuhnast,  p.  20, 

«47« 

10  Quld  Paris?  just  like  quid paupcr?  (Ep.  l.  i.  91).  The 
reading  of  Bentley  'Quod  Paris,  "t  salvus  legnet  viN^atque  beatus, 
cogi  posse  negat',is  supported  only  by  mfenor  Mbb.  and  has 
litlle  to  recommend  it.  Cp.  H.  vil.  362  '^^*'^?"^  '??.Tn* 
yvvaiKa  fxlv  ovk  aToSoKra,.  For  the  omission  of  ..  before  posse  cp. 
Vore.  Aen.  iii.  201  ipse  diem  noctemque  negat  discemcre  cacl«, 
Roby§  1346. 

11.  Nestor,  Ilom.  II.  i.  254  f.,  ix.  96  f. 

12.  inter.-.inter,  repeated  as  in  Sat.  l.  7,  11./«^^''  IJc(tora 
PHamiden  animosum  atque  intcr  Achillem  ira  fuit  capitalis: 
Bentley  there  (as  here)  attacks  the  reading,  but  it  is  well  supported 
by  Cicero's  practice  with  interesse,  e.g.  de  Bm.  I.  9,  3°.  ae  AJ"' 
2^,  QS.  Livy  X.  7  has  the  repetition  with  <:^r/a/;//«.— PeUden : 
the  acc.  termination  -en  in  the  accusative  of  patronymics  is  every- 
where  much  better  established  than  the  form  m  -m,  and  is 
often  necessary  to  the  metre  as  m  Sat.  I.  7'  ii-  .  S-P-  -Weue 
Formenlehre  l.  57 ;  Roby  §  473,  S.  G.  §  150.     In  femmmc  name. 
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Horace  uses  the  Greek  form  in  the  Odes,  the  Latin  in  the  Satires 
and  Epistles,  except  perhaps  in  Sat.  II.  5,  8i. 

13.  hunc,  Agamemnon,  not  Achilles,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed.  The  affection  of  Achilles  is  not  noticed  in  the  first  book 
of  the  Iliad,  to  which  Horace  is  here  referring,  but  in  IX.  342  ws 
irai  ^w  ry\v  Ik  dvfiov  <f>i\eov  (cp.  Carm.  II.  4,  3).  On  the  other 
hand  Agamemnon  says  in  I.  113  /cai  ydp  pa  KXvTai/jvT^CTprjs 
vpo^i^ovXa.  urit  '  fires ',  a  term  as  appUcable  to  love  ^Sat.  i.  9, 
66)  as  to  rage. 

14.  quicquid,  Roby  §  1094,  S.  G.  §  461.  plectuntur,  Sat. 
II.  7,  105  tergo  plcctor  *I  pay  for  it  with  my  back  '.  The  word 
is  often  used  of  undeserved  or  vicarious  punishment :  cp.  Ov. 
Her.  XI.  iio  a.'  miscr  cuimisso pUctitur  ilU  meol  (with  Palmer's 
note). 

15.  seditione,  as  in  the  case  of  Thersites  II.  II.  115  ff. 
dolis,  Pandarus  IV.  134  ff. 

scelere  perhaps  especially  referring  to  Paris,  llbidine  including 
not  only  the  passion  of  Paris  for  Helen,  but  also  the  tyrannous 
caprice  of  Agamemnon. 

17 — 26.  The  Odysscy  on  the  other  hand  shaivs  us  the  value  of 
courage  and  self-control. 

19.  qui  domitor...undi8,  an  imitation  of  the  first  five  lines 
of  the  Odyssey  :  cp.  A.  P.  141. 

provldus,  a  very  inadequate  substitute  for  iroXu/xi;rif, 

21.  dum  parat,  line  «,  •  in  trying  to  secure',  apvvfxevos  :  the 
attempt  was  unsuccessful  in  the  case  of  the  socii. 

23.  Slrenum  voces  Odyss.  xii.  39  ff.,  154—200. — Circae 
pocula  Odyss,  x.  136  ff. 

24.  rtultua  cupidusque,  *  in  fooHsh  greed*:  Odysseus  did  drink 
of  Circe's  cup,  but  only  after  he  had  been  supplied  by  Hermes 
with  a  prophylactic  antidote  (Od.  x.  318). 

26.  meretrice,  a  strong  term  intentionally  chosen  for  emphasis 
'a harlot  mistress'.  Though  Circe  is  undoubtedly  a  type  of  sensual 
pleasure,  there  is  nothing  in  the  legend  attaching  to  her  whicb 
justifies  50  strong  a  term. 

turpis  'in  hideous  form',  i.e.  transformed  into  the  shape 
of  a  brute  (Carm.  11.  8,  4;  Sat.  i.  3,  100). 

excors  *  void  of  reason '  (Sat.  ii.  3,  67).  For  cor  as  the  seat 
of  the  reason  cp.  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  9,  18,  de  Orat.  l.  45,  198  (note). 
Here  Horace  (as  in  Epod.  17,  17)  diffcrs  from  Homer,  who  says 
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of  the  comradcs  of  Odysseus  (Od.  x.  239)  pi  Ik  cvQv  pkv  i^^ 
K€<pa\as  ^wKif»'  rc  Tplx<ts  re  icoi  iifias,  avTop  vovs  v^  If^Tedos, 
tiif  ro  Topos  Ttp. 

27—31.  If^e  are  not  like  Odysseiis,  hut  like  the  ivooers  of 
Pcmlope  or  the  Phaeacian  nobles,  lazy  and  worthless. 

27.  numerus  *but  ciphers',  apparently  a  Grecism:  cp. 
Eur  Heracl.  007  ovk  dpidpiov  aXV  irTrrvnws  dvdp  6vTa.  Troad. 
^•76'iyeivdariv  riKva,  ovk  dpidpLov  dWm^aW  CTrepraTovs  ^pvyu}v. 
Ar  Nub.  H03  dpiepibs  wpo^aT  aXXws  afi<poprfS  v€vrj<Tfi4voi. 
Conington  well  brings  out  the  meaning  '  Just  fit  for  countmg 
roughly  in  the  mass ', 

frttges  consumere  nati,  perhaps  a  humorous  application  of 
the  Homeric  ^porol  ot  dpovprjs  Kapirbv  (oovffiv  (11.  VI.  142) :  for 
the  construction  (which  is  confined  to  poetry)  cp.  Roby  ^  13O3, 
S.G.  §540(3). 

28  monil=proci  *wooers':  the  desired  relation  is  simi- 
larly  anticipated  in  Epod.  6,  13  Lycambae  sprctus  tnfido  gener 
(cp.  Verg.  Aen.  II.  344).  Verg.  Aen.  IV.  35  ^cgram  nulh  quon- 
dam  flexere  mariti.    So  in  Ter.  Andr.  792  socer=sponsae  pater. 

nebulones  Mosel'  Sat.  i.  r,  104,  i.  1.  "•  The  close  imi- 
tation  in  Ausonius  (Epist.  IX.  13-^5  A'«'«  ^''^\  «^«  '''^'''^'' 
epulum,  non  cetm  dapalis,  qualem  Pcnclopac  nebulonum  mcnsa 
procorum  Alcinoique  habuit  nitidae  cutis  uncta  tuventus)  shows 
that  the  word  here  goes  with  sponsi. 

Alcinoi  iuventus :  cp.  Hom.  Od.  viii.  248—9  aUX  8'  -np-^i^  5aif 
T€  <t>L\rj  Kidafjis  Tc  xopoi  re  el>aTa  r  i^rjfioi^d  \o€Tpi  tc  depfxa  K<d 
€vval. 

29.  in  CUte  curanda :  so  in  Sat.  11.  5,  ^t pelliculam  curare 
is  used  of  living  at  ease  :  cp.  Ep.  l.  4.  ^S;  Juv.  xi.  203  nostra 
bibat  vernum  contracta  cuticula  solcm. 

operata  '  busied ',  an  oxymoron. 

80.    pulcbrum = Kokdv^  honestum,  '  glorious  \ 

31.  cessatum  ducere  curam.  This  is  a  testing  passage  for 
the  value  of  ihe  so-called  'V-princip',  i.e.  the  paramount  irn- 
portance  of  the  Blandinian  MSS.  and  the  other  MSS. whichsupply 
a  Mavortian  reading.  While  otherMSS.  give  curam,  this  class 
has  somnum.  Now  this  difference  cannot  be  due  to  an  error  of 
iranscription  on  either  side :  it  must  point  to  a  distmct  recension. 
Which  represents  the  more  genuine  tradition  ?  If  we  accept 
somnum,  this  necessitates  a  correction  of  ccssatum.  \Ve  can 
understand  'to  prevail  on  care  to  cease'  (cessalutn  bemg  then 
a  supine),  but  cessatum  somnum  is  meaningless:  Bentley  sug- 
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gests  ccsmnlem :  '  to  bring  on  the  sleep  that  is  slow  to  come ', 
But  why  is  sleep  represented  as  '  slow  to  come '  ?  Acron's 
note  on  ad  strepitnm  '  quia  adhibemus  sonitum  citharae  ac  lyrae, 
ut  facilius  sopiamur*  is  a  clear  proof  that  he  read  somnnm.  Cp. 
Carm.  III.  i,  10  non  avium  citharacqiie  canttis  somnum  reducent. 
It  is  a  strong  argument  too  that  we  need  the  mention  of  some 
act,  which  is  blameworthy,  whereas  to  relieve  one's  cares  by 
song  can  hardly  be  so  considered  (cp.  Carm.  iv.  11.  35). 
Besides,  the  transition  is  then  more  abrupt  to  what  follows, 
which  is  an  appeal  against  undue  indulgence  in  sleep.  Hence. 
there  Ls  much  probabihty  in  Munro^sjnrn-a/w///  ducere  somnumX 
(Journal  of  Philology  IX.  2 17)  '  to  brmg  on  (or  to  lengthen)  re- 
newed  sleeji '.  He  defends  this  reading  against  the  charge  of 
tautology  after  v.  30  by  pointing  out  that  dormire  is  properly  '  to 
keep  one's  bed '.  The  argument  that  curam  is  very  awkward 
afler  curanda,  used  in  a  different  sense,  appears  to  me  to  point 
rather  to  its  being  the  genuine  reading;  as  this  awkwardness 
would  be  more  likely  to  strike  a  crilic,  and  to  suggest  an  attempt 
at  emendation,  than  to  be  introduced  gratuitously.  Cp.  note  on 
Ep.  i.  7,  96.  With  Munro  I  have  printed  the  current  reading, 
l^ut  with  much  doubt. 

32 — 43.  If  mcn  7uiil  not  practise  self-denial  to  preserve  thcir 
hcalth,  bodily  aud  mental,  they  loill  suffer  for  it.  But  they  care 
less  for  the  latter  than  for  the  former^  and  are  ahuays  postponing 
the  effort  to  live  aright, 

32.  hominem,  unquestionably  to  be  preferred  to  homincs^ 
not  only  because  of  the  MS.  evidence  in  its  favour,  but  because 
hominem  occidere  was  the  usual  phrase  for  '  to  commit  murder  ' : 
cp.  Ovid.  Amor.  iii.  8,  21 — zforsitatt  et  quotiens  hominem  iugula- 
vcrity  ille  indicet:  hoc  fassas  tangis^  avare,  manus.'  Cp.  Ep.  I. 
16,  48. 

de  nocte  *  ere  night  is  gone  *:  cp.  Ter.  Adelph.  840  rus  cras 
cumfilio  cum  primo  luci  ibo  hinc.   De  nocte  censco. 

latrones  '  bandits '. 

33.  expergiscerls,  in  the  first  place  literally,  but  not  without 
a  niore  general  reference:  *  won't  you  wake  up?'  For  the  tense 
cp.  Roby  §  1461,  S.  G.  §  597. 

atqui:  the  vet.  Bland.  here  agrees  with  the  inferior  MSS. 
in  reading  atque^  a  very  common  corruption :  cp.  Fleckeisen, 
Krit.  Misc.  p.  25. 

34.  noles  sc.  currere  :  the  authority  for  nolis  is  very  slight. 
The  connexion  of  thought  is  missed  by  Orelli :  Horace  does  not 
imply  that  men  never  omit  proper  bodily  exercise,  because  they 
know  that  they  will  become  diseased  if  they  do :  but  says  that 
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if  they  neglect  it  in  health,  they  wiU  be  forced  to  take  to  it  as  a 
remedy:  and  in  the  same  way,  if  men  prefer  mdolent  ease  to 
[hc  study  of  philosophy,  they  will  lose  their  rest  from  the  dis- 
quleting  pain  caused  by  jealousy  or  love  Porphyrio  nghtly  ex- 
Slains  '  si  non  propter  philosophiam  vigilaveris,  propter  invidiani 
et  amorem  dormire  non  poteris.'  cures,  though  defended  by 
Bentley,  has  no  good  MS.  authority,  and  is  quite  needless. 
hydroplcus,  cp.  Cclsus  iii.  21  hydropicus  multum  ambulandum, 
ciirrcndum  altquando  cst. 

36  posces  Ubrum,  as  Horace  himself  may  have  done,  for  in 
Sat  i'  6.  122  adqtiartam  iaceo  refers  only  to  his  rechnmg  on  his 
lcctus  lucubratorius,  his  '  easy  chair  in  his  study '  as  we  should  say. 
as  we  see  from  the  following  words  lccto  aut  scripto  quod  me  taci- 
tum  iuvct» 

36.  studUs  et  rebus  honestls,  probably  not  a  hendiadys: 
but  studiis  =  '  studies'  as  in  Ep.  11.  2.  82,  Sat.  l.  10.  21.  Ihe 
case  is  dative,  not  ablative. 

37.  Nam  '  why ! '  a  particle  expressing  surprise  or  indignatlon. 
Cp.  Plaut.  Aul.  42  nam  cur  me  vcrberas.  Ter.  Andr.  612  nam 
qutd  dicam  patri^  So  in  Greek  ri  yap  KaKov  iiroir,(reu ;  (Luke  xxiii. 
22)  In  such  cases  the  force  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  interroga- 
tive  with  nam  suffixed,  and  some  MSS.  here  have  curnam. 

38.  oculum,  not,  as  Bentley  supposed,  supported  by  the  best 
MSS-  but  still  to  be  preferred  to  ocu/os  as  the  neater  expression. 

fe8tlna8...differ8,  the  omission  of  the  copula  is  usual  in  the 
case  of  two  contrasted  questions. 

39.  est  animum :  cp.  Hom.  II.  vi.  201  BeXXepo^oWT/s... 
oKaTo  6v  dvfwv  KariSwv,  translated  by  Cic.  Tusc.  Iil.  26,  6^ 
ipsc  suum  corcdens:  Aesch.  Ag.  103  rT\v  Ovfio^pov  <ppiva\virriv. 

40.  dimidium...liabet.  There  is  a  Greek  proverb,  of  un- 
certain  origin  dpxv  S4  roi  ijfuffv  iravros :  cp.  Soph.  Frag.  715  (^pyov 
di  irayros  r}v  ris  dpxvro-t-  Ka\w,  Kai  rds  riKevrds  ek6s  ^ad'  outws 
^xcw,  our  own  '  well  begun  is  half  done'. 

aude  'have  courage' :  Verg.  Aen.  viil.  364  Aude,  hospes, 
contcmture  opcs.     Ep.  11.  2.  148. 

42.  rusticus  exspectat  '  is  iike  the  clown  waiting' :  defluat 
Roby  §  1664,  S.G.  §  692.  [defliiit  preferred  by  Hand,  Turs. 
II.  341  is  found  in  none  of  Keller's  MSS.  and  could  hardly  stand.  | 
This  seems  to  be  a  reference  to  a  fable  of  a  rustic  waiting  by  the 
banks  of  a  river  until  all  the  water  had  run  by :  but  as  no  trace 
of  such  a  fable  has  been  discovered  elsewhere,  it  may  be  only  in- 
vented  by  Horace  for  this  passage.     Whether  Juvenars  rusticus 
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expcctas  (xiv.  25)  is  a  reminiscence  of  this  seems  to  be  doubtful: 
cp.  Mayor  ad  ioc, 

43.  In  omne  volubilis  aevum,  Hkc  Tennyson's  brook  *  But  I 
go  on  for  ever'.  The  rapid  rhythm  seems  to  be  intentionally 
significant. 

44—64.  Men  atm  at  sccuring  iJie  good  thiugs  oflife,  hut  tio 
worldly  possessions  can  give  health  of  body  or  of  mindy  attd  these 
are  both  neededfor  enjoyment, 

44.  aiKentum  'money'  as  in  Sat.  i.  i,  86, 11.  6,  10;  Ep.  i. 
18,  13,  a  meaning  common  in  Piautus  (e.g.  Trin.  418  tteqttaquatn 
argcnti  ratio  cotnparet  tamen),  Juvenal  and  late  prose,  but  nol 
found  in  good  prose.  A  more  common  meaning  is  that  ol 
*silver-plate',  as  in  Ep.  i.  6,  17;  16,  76;  Sat.  i.  4,  28;  Carm. 
IV.  II,  6. 

l)eata  •  rich',  Carm.  i.  4,  14 ;  m.  7,  3 ;  Sat.  11.  8,  i,  as  o\/9tos 
is  used  for  v\o\icio%  in  Homer.  puerls  creandiB  *  to  bear  cliil- 
dren'.  \Ve  are  told  by  Gellius  (iv.  3)  that  Sp.  Carvilius  divorced 
a  wife  to  whom  he  was  warmly  attached,  because  she  bore  him 
no  children,  regarding  this  as  ?^xt\\^\o\x%A\x\.y  quod ittrare acettso- 
ribus  coacttis  erat,  uxorctn  se  libertitn  qttaeruttdum  gratia  habi- 
tttrtttn:  cp.  PlauU  Aul.  145  qnod  tibi  sempitertttun  saltttare  sit^ 
Hbtris  procreatidis...volo  te  tixoretn  donitim  ditcere.  Suet.  lul.  52 
says  that  Caesar  contemplated  the  proposal  of  a  law  ut  ttxores 
liberorum  quaerendorum  causa  qttas  et  quot  vellet  duccre  liceret, 
From  the  language  of  August.  de  Civ.  D.  xiv.  1 8  this  seems  to  havc 
been  used  as  the  legal  phrase  in  marriage  contracts.  There  is  of 
course  an  intentional  irony  in  the  use  ot  beata  in  this  connexion, 
as  if  a  rich  wife  were  needed  to  bear  oflfspring. 

45.  pacantur  *are  brought  into  subjectionMike  barbarous 
lands,  subdued  by  the  Roman  arms  :  cp.  Ov.  Ep.  Pont.  I.  2,  109 
ixicatius  arvtim.  We  might  speak  of  the  'struggle'  of  the 
pioneers  of  civilization  with  the  forests  of  the  backwoods.  So 
Herod.  I.  126  rhv  x^pov  i^rjficpQrai. 

46.  continglt,  pres.  as  in  Ep.  i.  4,  10,  from  the  continuous 
result  produced :  a  misunderstanding  of  this  force  has  led  to  the 
reading  contigit  is  in  the  Bland.  vet.,  inserted  however  per 
iituram:  for  qualifications  of  the  statement  sometimes  made 
that  contingit  is  only  used  of  good  things  cp.  Cic.  in  Cat.  I.  7,  16 
(note),  or  Mayor  on  Cic.  Phil.  11.  §  7.  optet,  iussive.  Roby 
§1596,  S.G.§  668.  5  /        f      .  j  / 

48.  deduzit,  the  perfect  of  repeated  actions ;  in  principal 
sentences  only  employed  in  Augustan  poets  and  later  writers ; 
Roby  §  1479,  S.G.  §  608,  2  {d). 
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60.  cogiUt  •  means',  often  so  used  by  Cicero  in  his  speeches, 
as  well  as  in  lighter  prose  and  verse. 

61.  ilc:  i.e.  no  more  than. 

62.  tatoula  being  properly  a  plank,  sometimes  has  picta 
added,  when  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  *  picture',  as  in  Plaut. 
Men.  144  tahulam  pictatn  in  pariete,  Ter.  Eun.  584,  but  more 
commonly  the  epithet  is  omitted. 

fomenta :  evidently  the  parallelism  with  paintings  and  music 
requires  that  this  should  denote  something  which  is  a  source  of 
enjoyment  to  the  healthy,  but  not  to  the  diseased.  Hence  any 
reference  to  medicinal  applications,  such  as  is  assumed  by 
Macleane,  for  instance,  is  quite  out  of  place.  Duntzer  has  shown 
by  a  quotation  from  Seneca  (de  Provid.  IV.  9  Quetn  spectdaria 
sctnper  ab  afflatu  vittdicartint,  cuius  pedcs  inter  fomenta  submde 
mutata  tepttertint,  cttiiis  cenationes  suhditus  et  parictibus  circuttt' 
ftisus  calor  tetnperavit,  htittc  levis  aura  non  sine  periculo  stringet) 
that  warm  wrappings  for  the  feet,  analogous  to  our  foot-muffs, 
were  regarded  as  a  luxury :  but  a  man  suffering  from  the  gout  in 
his  feet  would  get  little  pleasure  from  them.  BentIey's/t?</(/^w 
for  podagram  has  but  slight  auihority,  and  the  change  from  the 
sufferer  to  the  disease  is  pleasing  rather  than  olherwise. 

64.  sincerum  in  the  primary  sense  of  the  word  *clean'  [the 
derivation  given  in  Lewis  and  Short  is  not  quite  exact :  cp. 
Corssen  i^.  376].  The  connexion  of  the  thought  seems  to  be: 
an  unhealthy  body  or  mind  spoils  everything,  just  as  a  foul 
vessel  turns  any  contents  sour.  Then  Horace  goes  on  to  warn 
LoIIius  against  various  diseases  of  the  mind. 

55_7I.  Pleasure  is  not  worth  the  pain  it  brings :  greed  is 
nei^er  satisfied:  envy  is  the  worst  of  tortnents:  anger  is  short-lived 
madness,  and  is  folloived  by  regrct ;  it  tnust  be  ttiastered,  and  that 
when  otte  is  youttg,  attd  the  task  is  easy^  and  tJie  gain  etiduring, 

66.  TOtO  dat.  cp.  Sat.  I.  i,  92,  106. 

67.  altcrius  never  even  in  iambic  verse  has  the  1  (cp.  Plaut. 
Capt.  303),  but  this  occurs  once  (in  cretics)  in  Ter.  Andr.  618, 
and  in  Enn.  Sat.  VI.  p.  158  Vahl.  Cp.  RitscWs  Opusc.  II.  694 
and  Cic.  de  Orat.  III.  47,  183,  which  shows  that  illius  was  a 
dactyl  in  the  ordinary  pronunciation  of  his  own  time. 

68.  Siculi  tyranni,  proverbially  cruel,  especially  Phalaris  of 
Agrigentum,  the  Dionysii  and  Agathocles  at  Syracuse.  Cp.  Cic. 
in  Verr.  v.  56  145  tulit  illa  quondatn  ittsula  (Sicilia)  mtdtos  et 
crtideles  tyrannos.    Juv.  vi.  486  Sicula  non  mitior  aula. 

69.  irae:  moderor  in  classical  Latin  with  dat.  =  f«r^,  with 
zcc.  goventt  dircct. 
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60.  infeetum  volet  esie  :  Menand.  p.  247  oxavff  od  opyi^S' 
fievoi  dvdfHjitroi  Totet,  raO^'  varepov  Xd^ois  av  rifjLapTi)ti(va.  dolor 
'  indignation',  the  sting  of  a  wrong  suffcred,  as  oftcn.  meiiB, 
like  dv/jLos  *  wrath':  Carm.  i.  16,  22 ;  Verg.  Aen.  II.  519. 

61.  odio  inulto,  dative,  *  for  his  unslaked  thirst  for  ven- 
geance '. 

festlnat  'is  eager  to  exact*,  cp.  Carm.  II.  7,  24  deproperari 
...coronaSy  iil.  24,  61  pectiniam  properct:  Verg.  Aen.  iv.  575. 

62.  nlsi  paret,  imperat :  *  aut  servus  est  aut  dominus :  nihil 
enim  est  tertium',  Bentl.  Cp.  Plaut.  Trin.  310  tu  si  anitnum 
vicisti potius  quam  animus  te^  est  quod  gaudeas. 

63.  tu  :  Carm.  i.  9,  16.  compesce,  a  word  of  verydoubtful 
origin:  either  (i)  from  con  7\.xA  pasco  (Roby  l.  253),  or  (2)  froni 
compeSy  or  (3)  for  com-pcrc-sco,  from  xootparc  to  fasten,  Corssen  l-. 
808,  ii.  283,  411. 

64.  tenera  cervice,  descriptive  ablative  :  Roby  §  1232, 
S.  G.  §  502. 

66.  Ire  viam  qua  :  qua  has  the  support  of  only  a  few  MSS. 
and  those  not  the  best :  bvt  it  is  rightly  preferred  by  most  recent 
editors  since  Bentley,  as  the  reading  most  likely  to  have  been 
corrupted:  cp.  Verg.  Aen.  l.  418  corripuerc  viam  intcrca,  qua 
semita  monstrat ;  Georg.  lli.  11  primus  et  ireviam\  Liv.  xxxil. 
1 1  pedites  (iubet),  qua  dux  monstrarct  viam  ire,  In  the  last  pas- 
sage  there  is  the  same  doubt  as  here,  whether  viam  is  governed 
by  ire  or  monstrat,  in  Livy  the  latter  seems  the  more  probable, 
but  here  the  rhythm,  and  the  parallels  from  Vergil  point  to  the 
former.  monstret  has  far  more  authority  than  the  old  reading 
monstrat, 

venaticu8...catulu8  :  the  position  of  catulus  may  perhaps  be 
explained  by  taking  r  «';/.  =  '  if  meant  for  hunting',  rather  than  as 
a  simple  epithet.  But  the  form  of  the  sentence  is  somewhat 
awkward.  We  should  have  expected  rather :  *  the  hound  is 
trained  to  bark  at  the  stufifed  stag's  hide  in  the  yard,  before  it  be- 
gins  its  service  in  the  woods'.  latravit  with  acc.  also  in  Epod. 
5.  58.  aula  'court-yard'  as  in  Homer  often  (e.g.  II.  IV.  433), 
for  the  usual  Laiin  cohors  or  cors  (cp.  de  Orat.  il.  65,  263,  note), 
not  as  in  £p.  i.  i,  87. 

67.  adbibe,  as  we  have  elsewhere  (Carm.  11.  13,  yi\pugnas 
..Mhit  aure  vulgus.  Propert.  iii.  6,  8  incipe,  suspensis  aurilnis 
ista  bibam  and  ihe  like.  There  is  no  need  to  deriye  the  meta* 
phor  from  dyeing. 

68.  melioribuB  masc.  cp.  £p.  i.  i,  48. 
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69  imbuta,  not  '  saturated '  but  *  tinged '  for  the  first  time  : 
cp.  Ci*c.  de  Orat.  Ii.  39.  '62  (note).  Quint.  I.  i,  5  natura  tcna- 
ctssimi  sumus  eorum,  quac  rudibus  annis  pcrcepimus,  ut  sapor, 
quo  nova  imbuas,  durat. 

70.    Quodsi  cessas,  etc.    Horace  seems  to  be  here  expressing 

his  real  sentimcnts  in  favour  of  moderation,  but  in  a  humorous 

half-serious  fashion.     'I  have  said  mysay:  if  you  lag  behmd 

in  the  race,  orare  fired  with  an  enthusiasm,  which  carnes  you  on 

ahead  of  all  others,  in  neither  case  can  you  expect  my  company  : 

I  co  on  the  even  tenor  of  my  way,  waiting  for  no  one,  and  tread- 

ing  on  no  one's  heels.'     The  happy  turn  thus  given  to  the  con- 

clusion  will  not  escape  the  notice  of  any  one,  who  is  not  con- 

tented  with  the  explanation   that   Horace   'gets  rather   prosy 

sometimes,  and  thinks  it  is  time  to  stop '.     anteis  :  Carm.  I.  35, 

17,  disyllabic  probably  by  elision  rather  than  synaeresis :  J^ennedy 

P.'s.  G.  p.  514,  *ita  semper  poetae  Ausonio  priores.    L.  Muller. 

Ind. 

EPISTLE  IIL 

The  date  of  this  Epistle  is  clearly  fixed  by  line  i,  to  B.C  20. 
Tulius  Florus,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  was  one  of  the  coniitcs  of 
Tiberius  Claudius  in  his  mission  to  the  East,  when  he  was 
sent  by  Augustus  to  place  Tigranes  on  the  throne  of  Armema 
in  the  room  of  Artaxias,  who  had  been  murdered  by  his 
own  subiects  (Merivale  iv.  175,  last  ed.).  According  to  Por- 
phyrio,  Florus  wrote  satires,  '  among  them  some  seected  from 
Ennius,  Lucilius  and  Varro ',  by  which  is  meant  doubtless  that  he 
re-wrote  some  of  the  poems  of  these  earlier  authors,  adopting 
them  to  Ihe  taste  of  his  own  day,  much  as  Pope  and  Dryden 
re-wrote  Chaucer's  tales.  The  second  Epistle  of  Book  11.  is  also 
addressed  to  him.-This  epistle  gives  us  a  pleasant  conception  of 
the  literary  tastes  of  the  young  nobles  whom  Tiberius  had 
Cathered  round  him  in  his  suite  (cp.  Ep.  ix.  4),  and  a  charming 
picture  of  the  relations  of  Horace,  now  in  his  ^^th  year,  with  the 
younger  aspirants  to  poetic  fame,  in  its  tone  of  kmdly  ad- 
monition. 

1—6.  /  want  news  of  Tibcrius.  Arc  you  in  Thrace,  at  the 
Hellespont,  or  already  in  Asia  ? 

1.  quibus  terrarum  oris,  like  Verg.  Aen.  i.  331  qtiibus  orbis 
in  oris  with  the  notion  of  *  on  what  distant  shores '.  militet  is 
serving'  i.e.  is  with  his  army.  Tiberius  was  accompamed  on 
this  expedition  by  a  considerable  force  to  secure  respect,  but 
fought  no  battles. 

a.    prlvlgnuB   'step-son':    Tiberius   was   not  adopted   by 
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Augtistus  until  A.D.  3,  after  the  death  of  his  grand-childrcn 
Gaius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  the  sons  of  Julia. 

lal)oro,  stronger  than  cupio:  Sat.  Ii.  8,  19  nosse  lahoro, 

8.  Tlira(»,  a  poetical  form  (-Gp^/ci;)  uscd  also  Ep.  1. 16,  13 
and  by  Verg.  Aen.  xii.  335.  Ribbeck  and  Kennedy  there  read 
Thraeca,  and  Keller  here  with  one  MS.  has  Threca  :  the  latter 
cannot  well  be  right.  Cp.  Fleckeisen  Fiinfzig  Artikely  p.  30. 
Servius  on  Verg.  1.  c.  says  that  Cicero  used  fhracam  in  the  de 
Rep.,  but  the  MS.  (11.  4,9)  has  the  later  form  Thraciam :  cp. 
Lachmann  on  Lucr.  V.  30,  Ellis  on  Catullus,  iv.  8.  In  the  Odes 
(II.  16,  5,  III.  25,  11)  Horace  according  to  his  custoni  uses  the 
Greek  form  Thrace,  so  does  Ovid,  Fast.  v.  257,  Pont.  iv.  5,  5. 

Hebrns,  proverbially  cold :  Carm.  i.  25,  20 ;  Ep.  I.  16,  13. 
Dr  Schmitz  in  Dict.  Geogr.  says  it  is  still  sometimes  frozen  over. 
The  snow  often  lies  thick  on  the  Balkans  in  winter,  but  I  can  find 
no  other  modem  authority  for  the  freezing  of  the  Hebrus  any 
more  than  the  Danube,  which  was  frozen  in  the  days  of  Ovid's 
banishment  (Trist.  iii.  10,  31 — 1), 

4.  flreta,  the  Hellespont :  currentla;  in  consequence  of  the 
large  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Euxine,  tliere  is  always  a  strong 
current  outwards  in  the  Hellespont.  Cf.  Lucret.  V.  507,  where 
Munro  quotes  Shakspere's  Othello  iil.  3,  *■  like  to  the  Pontic  sea, 
whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course  ne'er  feels  retiring  ebb, 
but  keeps  dtie  on  to  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont!  turres  of 
Sestos  and  Abydos.  The  tower  of  Hero  at  Sestos  is  often 
mentioned,  and  Strabo  Xlll.  22,  speaks  of  -irvpyov  ripd  /car' 
dvTiKpO  TTJs  ZrjffToO,  (in  Lucan  IX.  955  Heroas  lacrimoso  littore 
turresy  the  plural  seems  to  be  merely  a  poetical  variation),  but 
we  need  not  seek  for  authority  for  so  natural  a  phrase.  Bentley 
adopts  terrc^  from  the  Bland.  vet. :  this  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
numerous  instances  in  which  that  MS.  l)ears  the  mark  of  an 
ingenious  critical  recension,  rather  than  a  genuine  tradition. 
Cp.  Introd. 

• — 20.  Tell  me  too  what  is  being  written  by  you,  Who  is 
attempting  history?  /s  Titius  still  writing  Odcs^  or  trying  his 
hand  at  tragedy  ?  Does  Celsus  remcmber  the  warnings  he  has 
receivedto  be  more  original  in  his  poctfy  ? 

6.  coliors  'suite*.  Mommsen  (Hermes  iv.  120  ff.)  writes 
*  comites  are  the  attendants  selected  by  the  Emperor  for  a  parti- 
cular  journey,  amici  the  persons  admitted  by  the  Emperor  at 
a  reception,  especially  his  more  intimate  acquaintances.  Thus 
every  comes  is  an  amicus,  but  by  no  means  every  amicus  also 
a  comes. — Cohors  amicorum=comites  expeditionis  cuiusdam. — The 
political  suite  of  the  Emperor  on  a  joumey  are  generally  described 
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as  comites:   on  the  other  hand  cohors  amicorum  is  more  com- 
monly  used  of  those  who  accompany  princes  and  governors. 
Cp.  also  Rom.  Staatsrecht  11*-'  8o6-7.-Join  quid  operum    what 
sort  of  works ' :  quae  scripta  componit  Schol.    curo  =  scire  laboro. 

7.  Bumlt :  *  chooses ',  as  in  A.  P.  38  the  infinitive  is  comple- 
mentary,  cp.  Carm.  I.  12,  i  qucm  z'irum...sumis  celcbrare  with 
Wickham's  Append.  II.  i.     Roby  §  1362,  S.  G.  §  540. 

8  paces,  •  times  of  peace'.  Others  interpret  *  deeds  in  time 
of  peace ',  a  meaning  which  is  not  sufficiently  supported  by 
Ep.  II.  I,  102. 

9.  Tltius  may  possibly  have  been  a  son  of  M.  Titius,  the 
consul  sutTectus  in  the  year  of  the  battle  at  Actium,  where 
he  held  a  high  command.  The  account  given  by  the  scholiasts 
does  not  add  much  to  our  knowledge  :  Acron  says  that  he  tried 
to  transfer  the  profound  thought  and  eloquence  of  Pmdar  mto 
Latin,  and  wrote  tragedies  and  lyrics,  of  little  value :  Porphyrion 
adds  that  he  was  very  learned.  All  this  may  well  be  d^ived 
from  the  text.  The  Comm.  Cruq.  says  that  his  name  was  Titms 
Septimius,  and  that  there  was  a  remarkable  monument  to  him 
below  Aricia  :  the  first  part  of  this  statement  cannot  be  right,  for 
we  have  no  instance  as  early  as  this  of  the  combmation  of  two 
gentile  names,  like  Titius  and  Septimius.  Cp.  note  on  Ep.  I. 
g,  I.  Horace  does  not  appear  to  be  *deridmg  him,  but  com- 
bines  with  the  expression  of  his  belief  that  Rome  '  would  hear  of 
him  before  long',  a  gentle  warning  against  too  high-flown  a  style. 

venturus  In  ora  :  cp.  Prop.  iv.  9,  32  venies  tu  quoque  inora 
virum;  Verg.  G.  lli.  9  victorque  virum  vohtare  per  ora^  bor- 
rowed  doubtless  from  the  phrase  in  the  epitaph  wntten  by  Ennius 
for  himself  volito  vivus  per  ora  virum  (Cic.  Tusc.  I.  15,  34)-  .  l^ 
is  quite  perverse  to  assume  that  the  phrase  has  a  bad  meanmg 
here,  as  in  CatuII.  xl.  5. 

10.  expaUuit  haustus,  Roby  §  1H3»  S.  G.  §  469«  ^p. 
Carm.  lii.  27,  28;  i.  37.  ^3;  "•  ^O'  3  ^c. 

11.  apertOB,  accessible  to  all,  a  metaphorical  expression  for 
the  easier  styles  of  poetry.  The  contrast  is  between  the  fresh 
natural  springs  of  Pindar's  poetry,  and  the  artificial  tanks  (/flr//j, 
Sat.  I.  4,  37)  and  streamlets  {rivos,  cp.  Munro  m  Journ.  1  hil.  IX. 
iix\  from  which  all  could  without  trouble  draw.  Yox  fons 
opposed  to  rivus  cp.  Cic.  de  Orat.  11.  39.  162;  Acad.  l.  2,  8, 
utea  afontibuspolius  hauriant  quam  rivulos  consccteniur, 

12.  ut:  Sat.  II.  8,  i. 

13.  Thebanos,  i.  e.  of  Pindar  *  the  Theban  eagle '.  auspice : 
Carm.  I.  7,  27.   The  auspex  is  primarily  the  ofiicial  who  declares 
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the  ^ill  of  heaven  with  regard  to  a  contemplated  act,  i.  e.  the 
aiignr'.  unless  ihe  passage  from  the  Odes  is  an  exception,  it 
is  never  used  of  the  man  under  whose  auspices  anything  is  done 
(cp.  Bentley  ad  /oc.),  but  of  the  deity  who  sends  favourable  signs: 
Verg.  Aen.  Iii.  20,  vi.  45,  Ov.  Fast.  i.  615.  In  the  case  of 
the  nitptiariim  auspices  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  16,  28,  cp.  Marquardt 
Rom.  Alt.  V.  45 — 6,  Mayor  on  Juv.  x.  336)  we  have  the  mean- 
ing  of  *  director,'  *  superintendent ',  derived  from  the  primary 
sense. 

14.  desaevit  *does  he  work  his  rage  out'  Roby  §  19 19,  S.  G. 

§8i3('/). 

ampuUatnr,  *dash  on  his  colours,*  a  inetaphor  derived  not, 
I  think,  from  the  shape  of  the  ampitlla,  but  from  its  use  to  hold 
pigments  :  cp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  i.  14,  ^no5titlias\t}Kvdoui  *you  knovv 
how  I  put  the  paint  on  there';  cp.  Piin.  Ep.  l.  i,  4:  so  \TiKvdL- 
^€iv  in  later  Greek.  Callimachus  called  tragedy  \riK\Jd€ioi  Mou(ra 
(Frag.  319).  There  is  no  connexion  whatever  (as  Orelli  sup- 
poses)  with  the  gibe  in  Arist.  Ran.  1208  sq.  on  ^riKvdtov  airu- 
\€<r€v,  which  turns  solely  on  the  rhythm.  The  more  usual  inter- 
pretation,  however,  of  ampuUari  is  '  to  swell ',  assuming  that 
ihe  reference  is  to  the  round  belly  of  the  ampulla :  cp.  A.  P.  97. 

15.  mlhl,  Roby§  1150,  S.  G.  §  473.  Cp.  Abbott's  Grammar 
of  Shakspere  §  220.     Morris's  Historical  Outlines  §  147. 

Celsus,  probably  the  same  as  Celsus  Albinovanus,  to  whom 
Ep.  VIII.  of  this  book  is  addressed. 

16.  privatas  opes  *  stores  of  his  own ',  avoiding  too  close 
an  imitation  of  the  classic  writers  who  had  already  found  their 
place  in  the  public  library.  Here  too  Horace  is  only  glving  a 
kindly  warning,  and  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  gravcly 
censuring  Celsus  for  plagiarism. 

17.  Palatittus  Apollo.  In  b.  c.  28  Augustus  had  built  a  temple 
on  the  Palatine  to  Apollo  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  at 
Actium  (Dio  Cass.  LIII.  i)  :  and  addidit  porticus  cum  biblio- 
theca  Latina  Graecaqtte  (Suet.  Aug.  29.)  This  building  was 
close  behind  the  palace  of  Augustus,  so  that  when  the  emperor 
was  in  ill-health,  the  senate  was  summoned  to  assemble  there 
(Suet.  1.  c.  Cp.  Boissier  Promenades  Archiologiques  p.  70). 
Mr  Bum  (Rome,  p.  175)  says  *the  cloisters  which  surrounded 
the  temple  united  it  with  the  famous  Greek  and  Latin  library': 
but  it .  seems  rather  that  the  porticus  contained  the  libraries, 
and  not  a  distinct  building,  of  which  there  is  no  trace.  It  is 
plain,  too,  from  inscriptions  in  which  they  are  mentioned  sc- 
parately,  that  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Libraries  were  quite 
distinct,  e.  g,  in  the   famous  columbarium  discovered  in  1852 
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(Wilmanns  Ex.  Inscr.  Lat.  pp.  125  ff.)  we  fin^ Jwo  sons  de- 
icrib^  as  both  a  bybliothece  Latina  Apolhms  (Wilmanns  No. 
,80)  another  as  ab  bybliothece  Graeca  teniph  Apolltms  {ih. 
io?);  and  we  find  menfion  also  of  a  Ti.  Claudtus  Alctbmdes 
mao.  a  bybliotheca  Latina  Apollinis  item  scnba  ab  eptstuhs  Lat. 
in  No.  2646.  The  splendid  columns,  doors  and  statues  of  the 
'aurea  porticus'  are  desciibed  by  Propert  lll.  29.  tor  the 
busts  of  authors  which  adorned  it  cp.  Tac.  Ann.  11.  »3- 

receplt  *  has  taken  under  his  charge ',  so  that  they  may  not 
be  touched  with  impuniiy. 

19      coniicula.     Plorace  departs  from  the  familiar  Aesopian 
fable  (Babr.  72,  Phaedr.  i.  3)  in  two  ways,  by  substitutmg  a  crow 
tT^gracuhts  '  jackdaw',  or  possibly  ;  ay ',  and  by  representmg 
the   feathers  as  dropped  by  various  birds,  each  one  of  whom 
comes  to   reclaim  his  own.      Strictly  speakmg,  coi-viis  is  the 
rreneric  name,  including  all  the  various  species  from  the  raven 
\corvus  corax)  and  the  carrion  crow  (corvtts  corone)  down  to  the 
ackdaw  {corvits  monedttla\   while  cormx  is  the  rook    or  (in 
modern    zoology)  the  hooded  crow  {corvus  cormx).     But  the 
wSds  are  oftefused  loosely  (cp.  Keightley  Noteson  Vergil  Exc. 
VI.),  and  perhaps  Horace  means  by  cormcula  (which  is  only  used 
here)  the  jackdaw.     Gracuhts  Aesopi  was  proverbial  (Tert.  ady. 
Val.  12);    and  Lucian  Apol.  4   says  et  \hoUv   cre  rov  ko\okov 
aWoTploii  irr4pois  dyoW^aeai.     The  companson  and  the  mam 
thought  are  blended  into  one.  as  in  Ep.  l.  i,  2 ;  2.  42 :  we  may 
translate  literally,  or  *  lest  he  be  like  a  jackdaw,  raismg  a  laugh  , 
ik.c. 

20.  colorlT)US  *  plumis  varioi-um  coloruin '  Schol. 

20-  29.  IVhat  arc  you  aitempting yourself  ?  You  have  abUity 
enouch  to  win  distinction  in  eithcr  oratory,  law  or  poetry,  tfyou 
ivoiiid  put  aside  laiocr  aims,  and  rcmcmber  your  duty  to  your 
country. 

21.  agllis  to  Orelli  appears  to  convey  the  notion  of  ver- 
satilitv  :  I  think  it  is  simply  studio  indefcsso,  as  Ritter  says. 
thyma :  as  Horace  compares  himself  to  a  bee,  gathermg  honey 
from  the  blossoms  of  the  thyme  (Carm.  iv.  2  27),  ^^r  ^^/^m 
praeciptti  mella  reddit  thymus  (Colum.  IX.  4,  6).  So  Sophocles 
vvas  cilIed'AT^ij  /xeWcra:  cp.  too  Plato  lon  534  A.,^^^^*^*-;^ 
Tpdj  i^Mas  o\  TOivral,  ori  diro  Kpvvu^H€\tppbru,v,  iK  Moucru^v  kt^tc^ 
TtV^  KaL  vairwv  5p€Tr6pi€voi  Ta/K^Xi?  rjtuv  tp^povav  warr^p  at  ^€\irrai 
Kal  avrol  ovru)  ir€r6iJ.€voi. 

22.  lilrtuin  •  rough  '  as  the  result  of  neglect,  the  metaphor 
being  derived  from  land  overgrown  with  weeds  :  we  should  say 
rather  •  unpolished '.   The  epithet  hirtus  applied  by  Velleius  (ii. 
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ii)  to  C.  Marius  is  the  equivalent  of  incuUis  moribus  in  Sall.  Jug. 
85,  39  :  hence  as  Bentley  saw,  et,  not  mcy  is  the  right  reading. 
It  has  also  far  better  authority.  In  good  prose  an  adverb  of 
quality,  as  distinguished  from  one  of  dcgree,  is  not  used  wilh  an 
adjective,  as  here,  and  in  A.  P.  3  turpiter  atrnm,  Carm.  iii.  11,  35 
splendide  mcndax.  Cp.  Kuhner  li.  p.  597.  Nagelsbach  Stif. 
p.  239. 

23.  acnia,  a  metaphor  derived  from  sharpening  a  weapon, 
Cic.  Brut.  97,  331  tu  illuc  (in  forum)  veneras  unus^  qui  non 
linguam  modo  acuisses  exercitatione  dicendi  &c.;  de  Orat.  III.  30, 
1 2 1  non  enim^  solum  acuenda  nobis  neque  procudcnda  iingua  cst, 
So  BTrtiw  7\uJ<r<roy.  The  reference  is  to  the  practice  of  dedama- 
tion  Ep.  I.  iy  2, 

dyica  iura  respondere  :  the  phrase  in  prosc  is  ius  civile  re- 
spondere  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  15),  cp.  de  Orat.  i.  45,  198.  For 
respondere  with  an  acc.  'to  put  forward  in  a  reply,*  disputare  'ta 
put  forward  in  discussion,'  cp.  Reid  on  Cic.  Acad.  il.  19,  93. 
ciyicus  is  a  poetical  form  for  cwilis  (cp.  Carm.  II.  i,  i,  III.  24,  26), 
like  hosticus  (Carm.  iii.  2,  6)  for  hostilis ;  it  is  not  used  by  Cicero, 
except  in  the  technical  phr.ise  civica  corona  (pro  Planc.  30,  72: 
in  Pis.  3,  6). 

24.  amabile  'charming',  with  no  dircct  refeience  to  amatory 
poetry,  though  doubtless  including  this. 

25.  hederae,  the  victor's  wreath  is  made  of  ivy,  because  that 
plant  is  sacred  to  Bacchus,  by  whom  poets  are  inspired.  Cp. 
Carm.  I.  i,  29  doctarum  hedcrae  praemia/rontium.  Verg.  Ecl. 
VII.  25.  Prop.  V.  I,  61  Ennius  hirsuta  cingat  sua  dicta  corona: 
mi  folia  ex  hedera  porrige,  Bacche,  tita.  Pindar  calls  Bacchus 
KiadQltrw  Bibv  (Frag.  45,  9),  and  Kiaaot^pw  Ol.  II.  50. 

26.  frigida  curarum  fomenta.  There  are  two  chief  diffi- 
culties  here,  the  force  of  frigida,  and  the  case  of  curarttm. 
Fomenta  being  medical  applications,  arc  they  intended  to  relieve 
the  curae,  or  do  they  consist  in  the  cttrael  Is  the  genitive  one 
of  the  object  (Roby  §  131 2,  S.  G.  §  525),  or  of  material  (Roby 
§  1304,  S.  G.  §  523)?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  curae^  the  pur- 
suit  of  petty  ambition  and  the  love  of  money,  are  what  Horace 
wishes  Celsus  to  abandon,  as  hindering  him  in  attaining  the 
blessings  which  philosophy  (sapientia)  alone  can  give.  In  that 
case,  the  fomenta  must  consist  in  the  curae.  Frigida  will  then 
have  its  full  natural  meaning  as  *  chilling ',  the  cares  are  repre- 
sented  as  chilling  appliances  which  kill  all  generous  warmth  of 
spirit.  No  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  fomenta  primarily 
meant  wartn  applications,  for  the  word  had  acquired  a  more 
general  meaning,  so  ihat  the  medical  writer  Cornelius  Celsus 
can  speak  of  both  warm  and  cold,  both  dry  and  wet  fomcnta. 
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Suetonius  (Aug.  81)  snys  Ihat  Augustus  quia  calida  fomenta  non 

proderant^frigidis  curari coactits  aitctore Antonio  Musa.  The  same 

cold-water  bandages  which   would    reduce  inflammation  might 

naturally  be  rcgarded  as  chilling  a  healthy  glow.     If  curarum 

is  the  objective  genitive,  we  must  give  to  fomenta  the  meaning 

of  *rcmedics',  (as  in  Cic.   Tusc.  II.  24,   59  hacc  sttnt  solacia, 

haec  fomcnta  sttvimoruin  dolorum:  cp.  Epod.  xi.  17  ingrata  fo- 

menta  vttlmtsnil  malum  levantia),  and  Xxii.ws\^\.^  frigida  *feeble', 

•powerlcss',  as  in  Ov.  Pont  iv.  2,  45  quid  nisi  Pierides^  solcuia 

frigida,  restat?    But  this  leaves  it  too  obscure  what  is  meant 

by  'the  unavailing  remedies  ngainst  cares'  which  Florus  is  to 

abandon.   Orelli's  way  of  taking  curantm  as  a  genitive  of  origin, 

fomenta  arising  from  cares,  leaves  the  origin  and  application  of 

the  term  fomenta  quite  unexplained.     Thc  dictionaries  based  on 

Frcund  translate  *nourishment',  i.e.  all  that  feeds  your  cares, 

an  uncxampled  mcaning,  though  supported  slightly  by  the  use 

of  the  word  for  *fuer  according  to  Scrv.  on  Vcrg.  Acn.  i.  176. 

Macleane  sriys  fomcnta  are  here  glory  and  such  like  rcwards, 

which  1  do  not  underst.ind. 

27.  caelestis,  which  clcvates  one  above  such  low  earthly 
carcs.     ires.     Roby  §  1530  (£•),  S.  G.  §  638. 

28.  opus,  the  task  assigned  {ipyov),  studium  the  chosen 
pursuit  (a-poatpfo-ts).  So  Rilter:  Orelli's  practical  and  theorelical 
pursuit  of  wisdom  is  lcss  probable.  parvi  et  ampli,  small  and 
great  alike  can  devote  themselves  to  wisdom.  properemus,  Ep. 
1.  2,  61. 

29.  nobis  cari,  cp.  Ep.  i.  18,  loi.  carus  is  not  so  much 
*beloved',  as  'highly  estcemcd'. 

30 — 36.  Let  me  knoiu  if  yoii  are  on  good  terms  nmv  with 
Munatiits.  You  ought  to  be  friends,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
you  bolh  safe  back  again, 

30.  Bit  has  much  more  authoiity  ihan  si:  r>cntley  has  shewn 
that  eithcr  would  stand  by  itself  (cp.  Fp.  I.  7,  39;  Roby  §  17.S5, 
S.  G.  §  747);  but  sit  rcquircs  a  full  stop  aftcr  Mttnafitts,  anda 
note  of  interrogalion  at  the  end  of  the  scntcnce  beginning  an 
maie^  so  that  this  may  be  a  direct  question.  With  Bentley's 
cst^  which  has  no  authority,  I  do  not  see  how  to  account  for 
(onveniat.  Macleanc's  fuU-stop  at  rescinditur  is  positively  bad 
grammar ;  if  si  can  be  used  where  we  might  have  expected  an 
with  the  subjunctive,  yet  there  is  no  instance  in  which  this  is 
followed  by  an. 

31.  mils  saxta  ^ratia,  a  mctaphor  from  tlie  sewing  up  of  a 
wound,  which,  if  it  does  not  heal,  will  break  opcn  again:  sarcire 
is  the  technical  term  for  surgical  sewing,  as  in  Cels.  Vll.  8:  coirc 
for  joining  so  as  to  heal  up,  Cels.  viii.  10 ;  potcst  ea  ratione  ct 

W.  H.  8 
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05  coire  et  volnus  sanescere:  cp.  Ov.  Trist.  iv.  4,  41  Neve  retrac- 
tando  nondiun  coeuntia  rumpam  vulnera. 

32.  rescindltur,  Petron.  113  credo  vcritusy  ne  inter  initia 
coeuntis  gratiae  cicatrice^n  rescindcrct.  Cic.  Lael.  21,  76  amicitiae 
sunt  dissuendae  magis  qiiam  discindcndae,  ac,  much  better  than 
a/,  which  Orelli  reads,  putling  ?  at  rescinditur.  The  translation 
is  *  You  must  write  me  word  of  this  too,  whclher  you  make  as 
much  of  Munatius  as  you  should.  Or  does  your  mutual  regard, 
like  an  ill-sewn  wound,  join  to  no  purpose,  and  break  open 
again,  and  does  some  cause — be  it  your  hot  blood,  or  your 
ignorance  of  the  world — chafe  you,  wild  as  you  are  with  your 
untamed  necks?'  This,  one  would  think,  is  suftkiently  '  legular 
and  natural '. 

33.  rerum  inscitia  is  '  ignorance  of  the  world  '  in  general, 
rather  than  '  misunderstanding  of  the  facts '  in  any  particular 
instance,  as  Orelli  takes  it.  Cp.  de  Orat.  I.  22,  99  (note) ; 
Caes.  B.  G.  I.  44  non  sc  tam  imperitum  csse  rcrum  ut  non 
scirct.     Niigelsbach  Stil.  p.  59. 

35.  indigni— nimpere.  C\>.  A.  P.  231,  Roby  §  1361,  S.  G. 
540  (2)  '  'twere  shame  to  break  the  ties,  which  made  you  once 
sworn  brethren  and  allies'  Conington. 

36.  in  vestrum  reditnm,  evidently,  from  your  Eastern  cam- 
paign,  cp.  Carm.  i.  36.  Some  absurdly  take  it  of  their  recon- 
ciliation  '  rcditum  in  gratiam '. 

EPISTLE  IV. 

Albius  Tibullus  the  poet  was  ten  or  twelvc  years  younger 

than  Horace;  he  died  shoitly  after  Vergil  (b.c.  19)  when  still 

tuveftis  (Epigr.  Rom.  Mars.  in   Baehrens'  Tibullus   p.   88),  a 

term  which  is  just,  but  only  just,   reconcileable  with  the  sup- 

position  (Cruttwell  Rom.  Lit.  p.  299)  that  he  was  born  about 

the  same   time   as   Horace  (b.c.    65),  but   which   points  more 

naturally  to  a  later  date,   indicated  still  more  plainly  by  the 

obiit  adoksccns  of  the  life  in  Bachrcns,  l.c.     Ovid  (Trist.  II.  463) 

tells  us  that  he  was  known  as  a  poct  only  after  Augustus  became 

princeps,  i.e.    after   B.c.   28.     His   ancestral   estale   at   Pedum 

(between  Tibur  and   Praeneste  in   Latium)  had  been  reduced 

frora  what  it  once  had  been  (cp.  El.  I.  i,  19—20),  perhaps  in 

consequence  of  the  conliscations  of  B.c.  42,  though  of  this  there 

is  no  positive  evidence.     He  speaks  of  himself  as  poor,  an  ex- 

pression  which,  in  view  of  line  7  of  this  epistle,  may  be   ex- 

plained  either  by  poetic  modesty,  or  by  the  hypothesis  of  a 

subsequent  addition  to  his  property  by  the  favour  of  Messala, 

his  patron.     The  tone  of  the  two  (genuine)  extant  books  of  his> 


elegies  confirms  the  impression  of  his  character  which  we  derive 
from  the  language  of  Horace.  He  appears  as  a  gentle,  tender, 
somewhat  melanclioly  soul,  marked  more  by  genuineness  of 
natural  feeling  than  by  learning  or  force  of  expression.  Carm. 
I.  33  is  also  addressed  to  him.  The  date  of  the  Epistle  cannot 
])e  precisely  determined :  thcre  is  no  reason  to  suj^pose  that  it 
immediately  followed  the  publication  of  the  Satires,  none  of 
which  are  probably  laler  than  B.c.  30,  and  the  tone  is  not  that 
which  would  be  adoptcd  in  addressing  a  very  young  man.  It 
may  thcrefore  be  safely  placed  within  the  limits  assigned  to  the 
Kpistles  generally,  B.c.  24 — 20.  At  the  same  time  the  absence 
olall  refcrencc  to  the  odes  pointsto  a  date  not  long,  if  at  all,  after 
their  publication.  Ritter  ingeniously  endeavours  to  fix  the  date 
to  the  beginning  of  B.c.  20;  he  argues  that  Augustus  read  the 
Satires  of  Ilorace  for  the  first  time  after  his  return  from  Asia 
in  September  B.c.  19,  when  he  made  his  well-known  complaint 
that  the  poet  had  made  no  mention  of  his  intercourse  with  the 
emperor,  that  Kp.  Xlii.  was  a  reply  to  this  complaint,  and  that 
it  was  written  in  B.c.  18.  I3ut  TibuIIus  could  not  have  been  a 
critic  of  his  satircs  before  thcy  were  published.  There  are  too 
many  weak  links  in  this  chain  for  us  to  trust  to  it.  Another 
independcnt  argument,  that  in  the  winter  of  B.c.  21 — 20  he 
went  down  to  Velia  or  Salernum  to  get  fat  (Ep.  l.  15,  24),  and 
that  here  he  is  rcprcscnted  as  having  achieved  his  purpose 
(1.  15)  does  not  carry  complete  conviction. 

1 — 16.  Are  you  writing  anything,  Tihullus^  or  quietly  living 
a  wise  vians  li/c?  You  have  all  the  blcssings  ihat  heart  could 
wish.  Live  as  if  cach  day  were  to  be  your  last;  and  come  and 
see  me^  whcn  yoii  want  amuscment. 

1.  sermonum  :  'Satires':  there  is  no  reason  to  include  any 
epistles  here,  although  they  seem  to  be  included  in  Ep.  11.  i,  250. 
candide :  'fair',  not  necessarily  favourable,  but  unprejudiced ; 
oi^posed  to  nigcr^  as  we  find  the  word  used  in  Sat.  i.  4,  85. 

2.  Fedana:  the  town  of  Pedum  seems  to  have  disappeared 
even  in  the  time  of  Ilorace ;  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Strabo 
and  Pliny  (ili.  69,  30)  ranks  the  Pedani  among  the  Latin  peoples 
who  intcricrc  sine  vcstigiis. 

3.  Cassi,..opuscula:  *Hic  aliquot  generibus  stilum  exercuit, 
inter  quae  opera  elegiaca  et  epigrammata  eius  laudantur.  Hic 
est  qui  in  partibus  Cassi  et  Bruti  tribunus  militum  cum  Horatio 
militavit,  quibus  victis  Athcnis  se  contulit.  Q.  Varus  ab  Augusto 
missus,  ut  eum  interficeret,  studentem  repperit,  et  perempto  co 
scrinium  cum  libris  tulit'  Acron.  Cp.  Velleius  li.  87  ultimus 
autem  ex  interfectoribus  Caesaris  Partnensis  Cassius  morte  poenas 
dcdit,  ut  dcderat  primus  Trebonius.    This  was  after  the  battle  of 
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Actium,  although  from  Acron's  note  it  would  appear  thot  he  did 
not  understand  it  so,  for  Cassius  served  both  with  Sex.  Pompeius 
and  with  Antonius  against  Augustus.  The  letter  in  Cic.  Ep. 
Fam.  XII.  i3isperhapsfromthisCassius(Drumann  II.  i6i — 163), 
but  cp.  Ramsay  in  Dict.  Biog.  I.  627^.  Ile  is  to  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  Cassius  Etruscus  of  Sat.  I.  10,  61, 
although  the  Scholiasts  all  confuse  them. 

For  opuscula  of  literary  works  cp.  Ep.  I.  19,  35.  It  is  uscd 
in  the  same  way  by  Cic.  Parad.  5. 

4.  inter  reptare :  many  MSS.  write  tlicse  as  onc  word.  But 
MS.  evidence  on  such  a  point  is  worth  little,  and  the  word  is 
quite  unknown  elsewhere.  Cp.  Carm.  Iil.  15,  5;  lll.  27,  51; 
Sat.  I.  6,  58—59;  Epist.  II.  2,  93—94;  A.  P.  425  inkrnoscere, 

reptare  'stroU':  the  frequcntly  asserted  identity  of  repo  and 
serpo  is  more  than  doubtful:  the  meaning  difTers,  scrpo  never 
being  used  of  mcn,  exccpt  melaphorically  (A.  P.  28),  and  repo 
often,  and  the  phonctic  [^rocess  assumed  is  supportcd  only  by  the 
doubtful  parallel  oirlte  (Curt.  I.  330,  441). 

salubrles  Ep.  11.  2,  77.  Tibullus  says  of  himself  (iv.  13,  9 
Epigr.  i.  linehrens,  p.  8+)  sic  ego  sccrclis  possu/n  bcne  vivcre 
silviSy  qua  nulla  humano  sit  via  irita  pedc. 

6.  eras  :  Many  commentators  take  as  —t<\>v%'.  *nascenti  tibi 
non  solum  corpus  sed  etiam  pectus  eximium  datum  est.'  Ritter, 
which  is  hardly  a  possil)le  force  for  the  tense.  Others  explain 
'semper  quamdiu  te  cognovi'.  It  is  simplest  to  say  'you  used 
not  to  be',  when  we  were  together,  which  certainly  does  not 
imply  (as  Macleane  says)  a  doubt  whether  he  is  so  still.  Prof. 
Palmer  adds  "Prop.  i.  13.  34:  Non  alio  limine  dignus  cras : 
cras  =  es  but  strongcr,  *you  are  not  and  never  werc'.  I  think 
the  idiom  is  the  same  as  in  quanla  laborabas  Charybdi^'* 

pectore,  not,  as  Macleane  says,  for  the  'intellect',  but  the 
*sour,  including  of  course  the  mental  faculties,  but  denotinj; 
especially  the  emotional  side.  In  his  own  quotation  froin 
Quinlilian  (x.  7,  15)  pectus  est  quod  discrtos  facit,  et  vis  mentisy 
the  context  makes\his  quite  clear:  habenda  in  oculis,  in  adfectus 
recipienda :  pcctus  est  enim  ctc....ideoque  imperitis  quoque,  si  modo 
sunt  aliquo  adfectu  concitati^  vcrba  non  dcsunt.  Cp.  the  famous 
saying  of  Augustine  *■  pcctus  facit  thcologum\  So  in  Ov.  Met. 
XIII.  290  rudis  ct sine pcctore  miles  'a  rough  and  soulless  soldier' : 
Her.  XVI.  201 — 2  huncine  tu  speres  homincm  sine  pcctorc  dotcs 
posse  satis  formae,  Tyndari,  nosse  tuae  ?  where  it  is  a  man  wilh- 
out  a  soul  for  beauty.  Often  we  may  best  translate  'heart', 
e.g.  de  Orat.  III.  30,  121.  There  are  however  instances  where 
the  intellectual  part  seems  the  more  prominent :  e.g.  Sat.  II.  4, 
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90;  Ov.  Mct.  XIII.  326,  369;  Prop.  III.  (IV)  5,  8  ille parum  cauti 
pectoris  egit  opus. 

7.  dedfirunt:  Sit.  I.  lo,  45  ;  Corssen  i*.  612 ;  Neue  Formen- 
lehre,  11-.  392.  Roi)y  i^  577,  S.  G.  §  274.  Here,  as  usually  with 
this  quantily  (cp.  Wagiicr  on  Verg.  Gcorg.  IV.  393),  some  MSS. 
have  the  pluperfect. 

8.  quid  voveat,  &c.  'what  greatcr  boon  could  a  nurse 
implore  for  her  dear  fostcr-child,  if  he  could',  &C.  The  earlier 
editors  made  a  mudtllc  of  this  passagc,  by  rcading  (with  very 
slight  authorily)  quam  for  qui,  supposing  the  expression  of  a 
comparison  to  bc  needcd  aflcr  maius:  tliis  involved  the  further 
change  o{  ct  cui  into  utquc,  and  the  inscrlion  of  ut  ader pari,  all 
quite  gratuitous  changes.  The  suppressed  comparison  is  *than 
ho  alrcatly  cnjoys,  supposing  that  hc',  Ccc. 

9.  sapere  et  fari  '  to  think  aright  and  to  utter  his  thoughts ' ; 
cp.  Pcriclcs  in  Thuc.  11.  C^o  oioeibs  -ijaaojv  oto/xai  ehai  yvQvai  re 
Ta  Movra  koI  ip/xriveOaai  ravTa.  The  affcction  of  a  foster-mother 
is  proverbial :  ihe  wisdom  of  hcr  prayers  is  doubted  by  Persius 
11.  39,  and  Seneca  Ep.  (.o  (quotcd  there  by  Casaubon).  possit 
Roby  §  1680,  S.  G.  §  704. 

10.  contingat  Ep.  i.  2,  46. 

11.  mundus  *deccnt' :  Sat.  11.  2,  6$  viwtdus  crit  qui  \inia?\ 
nonoffcndiit  sordibus:  victus  may  be  tcnuis,  yet  not  sordidus  (ib.  v. 
53);  cp.  Ep.  II.  2,  199.  Carm.  il.  10,  5  ff.  Corn.  Nep.  Att.  13,  5 
omni  dilii^cntia  muiidi!iam  non  nfUucntiam  affjctabat.  Some  MSS. 
havc  et  inodus  ct  which  is  only  a  corruption  of  miidus:  but  on 
the  strcnglh  of  this  Rcntley  prints  ct  domus  et.  crumena:  Juv. 
XI.  38  quis  enim  tc  dcficicnte  crumena  et  cresccnte  gula  manct 
exitus. 

12.  inter...iras  'in  the  midst  of,  not  felt  by  Tibullus 
himself  especially,  as  scme  have  supoosed,  but  marking  humaii 
life  generally.     Cp.  note  on  Ep.  i.  o,  12. 

13.  diluxisse,  etc.  *that  every  day  which  breaks  is  your 
last':  diluccsco  is  lcss  common  than  illucesco,  but  cp.  Cic.  Cat. 
iii.  3,  6:  the  formcr  describcs  the  light  as  breaking  through 
ihe  clouds,  the  latter  as  shining  upon  the  earth. 

14.  i^rata.  Tex.  Vhorm.  2$\  quidquid practer  spcm  evenicf, 
omne  id  deputabo  esse  in  lucro.  Plut.  de  Tranq.  An.  16  6  t^j 
ai^piov  -qKiffTa  dcofJLCvos,  W5  (prjoiv  ETrkoi/pos,  ijbiCTa  irpoaeLai  xpos 
TT}v  aCpiov, 

16.  me,  sc.  I  have  obscrved  the  Epicurean  rule,  which  I 
give  you,  as  you  will  find,  when  you  come  and  see  me.  pinguem : 
^iucl.  Vit.   Hor.  habitu  corporis  brcvis  fuit  atquc  obcsus^    eveu 
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before  his  winter  at  Velia  or  Salernum.  nltidum  •sleek'  Sat. 
II.  2,  ia8.  bene  curata  cute  *in  fine  condition*,  Ep.  i.  2,  29. 
vises  Roby  §  1466;  S.  G.  §  602  *you  must  come  and  see'. 

16.  voles:  it  is  better  to  place  a  comma  after  this,  so  that 
porcum  is  in  apposition  to  vie,  not  the  object  of  ridere.  grege, 
the  usual  term  for  a  philosophic  school :  cp.  de  Orat.  I.  10,  42 ; 
Sat.  II.  3,  44;  but  here  used  to  lighten  the  metaphor  mporcum. 
Cicero  (in  Pis.  16,  37)  addresses  Tiso  as  Epicure  ttoster,  ex  hara 
ptoducte^  non  ex  schola.  The  character  of  Epicurus  himself  was 
not  open  to  the  charge  of  undue  indulgence  in  sensual  pleasures. 
Cp.  Aelian  Var.  Hist.  IV.  13,  'Epicurus  the  Gargettian  ciied 
aloud  and  said  *'  To  whom  a  little  is  not  enough,  nothing  is 
enough.  Give  me  a  barley-cake  and  walcr,  and  I  am  ready  to 
vie  even  with  Zeus  in  happiness.'" " 


>>  I 


EriSTLE  V. 

The  Torquatus  who  is  here  addrcssed  is  doubtlcss  the  one 
r.ddressed  in  Carm.  IV.  7,  23,  where  Horace  mentions  his 
eloquence,  a  suitable  compliment  for  an  advocate  (1.  31).  But 
it  is  difficult  to  idcntify  him  with  any  one  of  the  names 
known  to  history.  There  was  a  L.  Manlius  Torqnatus,  consul 
in  the  year  of  Horace's  birth :  his  son  was  killcd  in  Africa 
in  B.c.  48  (Cic.  Brut.  76,  265;  Bell.  Afric.  96),  but  he  may 
have  left  a  son  of  about  tlie  same  age  as  Horacc :  this  how- 
ever  is  pure  conjecture.  The  A.  Torquatus,  whom  Atticus 
aided  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (Corn.  Nep.  Att.  c.  XI., 
cp.  c.  XV)  is  mentioned  in  thc  latter  place  so  as  to  suggest  that 
he  was  considerably  older  than  Horace.  Some  have  suggested 
C.  Nonius  Asprenas,  on  whom  Augustus  conferred  the  surname 


Trojan  game  whcn  revived  by  Augustus  (not  apparently  before 
B.c.  28),  he  is  not  Hkely  to  have  been  so  intimate  with  Horace. 
It  is  best  to  assume  that  he  was  some  ManUus  Torquatus,  nct 
otherwise  known.  There  is  nothing  to  detcrmine  the  date  of 
the  Epistle,  unlcss  we  accept  Ritter's  interpretation  of  1.  9,  which 
would  place  it  definitely  in  the  summer  of  B.  c.  20:  but  it  must 
have  been  written  at  least  a  year  or  two,  probably  somewhat 
more,  after  the  second  consulship  of  Statilius  Taurus  in  B.c.  26. 
Horace  invites  the  busy  and  weahhy  advocate  to  a  simple  dinner 
with  hini,  if  he  caii  put  up  wilh  the  plain  fare,  which  he  will 
furnish. 

1 — 6.     Jf  yoH  ctin  put  up  with  my  humble  ho?ne  and  /arc,  I 
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shall  expcci  you  to  dinncr  this  evening.    I  will  give  you  thc  bcst 
v/ifte  I  have,  and  all  shall  be  ready. 

1.  Archiacis,  so  called  from  the  maker  Archias  (cp.  Phidiacus 
from  Phidias^  Patisicuus  from  Pausias),  a  *faber  lectorius'  at 
Rome.  His  couches  were  evidently  not  iuxurious ;  Porphyrion  says 
they  were  short ;  to  which  Acron  adds  that  the  maker  was  short 
too,  on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  of  Dr  Johnson's  parody,  'Who 
drives  fat  oxen,  should  himself  be  fat'. — The  old  reading 
archdicis  involves  a  false  quantity,  and  rests  upon  no  authority 
worlh  considering. — recumbere,  as  in  Carm.  11 1.  3,  11  and  el.se- 
where,  for  the  more  usual  accumhcrc. 

2.  cenare :  coenare  is  a  harbarism :  the  archctype  certainly 
read  holus,  not  olus.  omne  generally  explained  as  'all  sorts 
of ',  not,  of  course,  mixed  in  a  salad,  as  Macleane  supposes;  but 
equivalent  to  'any  kind  that  may  be  served  up*.  Cp.  Fabri  on 
Liv.  XXII.  41,  6  castra plcna  omnis  fortunae puhlicae  privataeque 
relinquit.  But  it  is  better  to  take  it  as  *  nothing  but' :  as  in  Cic. 
de  Nat.  D.  11.  21,  56  omnis  ordo  'nothing  but  order' :  cp.  Halm 
on  Cic.  Cat.  iii.  2,  5.  So  Tras  is  sometimes  used  in  Greek:  cp. 
Dobree's  note  on  Dem.  F.  L.  §  83  in  ShiIIeto's  edition  (nof. 
crit.).  For  holus  as  Horace's  fare,  cp.  Sat.  II.  i,  74;  2,  117; 
6,  64;  7,  30;  Ep.  I.  17,  15.  patella  dim.  from  patina,  as 
fcmella  trom  femina,  lamella  from  lamina  ;  Roby  §  869. 

3.  Bupremo  sole  *at  sunset'  (cp.  primo  sole  Ov.  Met.  ix. 
03;  medio  sole  Phaedr.  Iil.  19,  8),  later  than  was  usual,  the  ninth 
hour  being  that  generally  chosen  for  dinner  (Ep.  I.  7,  70 — 71; 
Mart.  IV.  8,  6).  A  late  dinner  would  be,  according  to  the 
Roman  notions,  a  modest  one ;  just  as  a  banquet  which  began 
early  was  supposed  to  be  a  luxurious  one  (cp.  Sat.  11.  8,  3). 
Torquatus  would  also  have  time  to  finish  his  business,  as  in 
Sat.  II.  7,  33  Maecenas  is  too  busy  to  dine  before  the  lamps  are 
lit.  Cp.  Juv.  I.  49  exul  ab  octava  Marius  bibit  (with  Mayor's 
note). 

4.  iterum  sc.  consule.  T.  Statilius  Taurus  was  consul  (along 
with  Augustus)  for  a  second  time  in  B.  c.  26 ;  he  was  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  his  time  at  Rome,  and  had  been  consul 
(suffectus)  for  the  first  time  in  u.c.  37.  In  D.c.  36  he  command- 
ed  a  fleet  against  Sex.  Pompeius  in  Sicily;  in  b.c.  34  he  received 
a  triumph  for  successes  in  Africa;  at  Actium  in  B.c.  31  he 
commanded  the  land  forces  of  Augustus;  and  in  B.c.  29  he 
defeated  the  Cantabri  and  other  Spanish  tribes.  In  B.  c.  16  he 
was  left  in  charge  of  Rome  and  Italy  during  the  absence  of  the 
Emperor,  with  the  title  of  praefectus  urbi. — iterum  is  the  word 
always used  of  a  second  consulship:  Gellius  (x.  i)  reports  an  amus- 
ing  perplexity  on  the  part  of  Pompeius,  as  to  whelher  he  should 
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use  in  an Inscription  tcitio  or  tertium ;  the  opinions  of  his  friends 
heing  divided,  on  the  advice  of  Cicero  he  wrote  tert.  as  found  in 
Corp.  I.  L.  I.  615.     Tertium^  etc.  are  always  written  by  Livy. 

diffusa  '  racked  off'  from  the  dolium  or  cask  into  the  amphora 
or  jar,  which  was  then  sealed  up  and  labelled  with  the  date  of 
the  year.  Some  MSS.  have  defusa^  which  means  *  poured  out'. 
from  the  crater  or  mixing  bowl  into  the  cups.  (Sat.  II.  2,  50.) 
Cp.  Cic.  de  Fin.  II.  8.  23. 

palustrls :  the  ground  round  Minturnae  on  the  Appian  way, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  in  Latium  was  very  marshy.  It  was 
in  these  marshes  that  Marius  attcmptcd  to  conceal  himself  iu 
B.C.  88. 

* 

5.  Minturnas.  The  Roman  colonies  at  Mintumae  and  at 
Sinuessa  (more  than  nine  miles  to  the  south)  were  founded  at  the 
same  time  in  B.  C.  296  (Liv.  X.  2 1)  and  were  '  coloniae  maritimae', 
with  the  right  of  Roman  citizens  :  the  two  are  often  mentioned 
together.  Tiie  famous  Mons  Massicns  overlooked  Sinuessa,  but 
ihe  wine  grown  in  ihe  plain  was  not  of  a  first-rate  quality: 
cp.  Mart.  XIII.  11 1  de  Sinnessanis  venerunt  Massica  prelis : 
condita  quo  quaeris  consnle?  nullns  erat.  The  Comm.  Cruq.  say.s 
'  Petrinus  mons  est  Sinuessanae  civitati  imminens,  vel  ager  Sin- 
uessae  vicinus':  if  the  formcr,  the  wine  may  have  bcen,  as  Rittcr 
suggests,  a  superior  kind  of  Sinuessan,  a  Beri^ii^ein,  which  view 
however  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  inter.  The  Falernits  a<^er 
was  close  to  Sinuessa,  but  rather  to  the  east  than  to  the  north. 

6.  arcesse :  cp.  Roby  l.  p.  240.  Journal  of  Philology  vi. 
278  ff.  Theform  acccrse,  whether  of  different  origin  or  not,  was 
undoubtedly  in  frequent  use,  es]>ecially  in  later  times :  it  is  quite 
absurd  for  Macleane  to  speak  of  it  as  a  '  corruption  of  the  MSS. ' 
Here  the  word  has  its  less  common  meaning  'send',  one  as 
legitimately  derived  from  the  primary  force  '  makc  to  approach', 
us  the  more  usual  '  fetch ',  which  is  here  quite  out  of  place. 

imperium  fer  *  put  up  with  my  dircctions'.  Horace  repre- 
sents  himself  as  the  dominus  convivii  (Gell.  XI II.  11),  for  whom, 
according  to  Acron,  the  term  rcx  was  sometimes  used.  This  is 
a  usage  to  be  distinguished  from  that  in  Carm.  I.  4,  18  nec  regna 
vini  sortiere  talis. 

7  —15.  Lay  aside  all  yottr  cares.  To-morrow  is  a  holiday^ 
and  so  we  will  be  merry  to-ttig/it. 

7.  splendet,  Roby  §  1460,  S.  G.  §  596:  not  of  the  brightness  of 
the  fire,  which  would  not  be  lit  in  summer,  but  of  the  cleansing 
of  the  hearth  or  rather  brazier,  and  the  images  of  the  Lares. 

8.  levls :  if  MS.  authority  is  to  weigh  with  us  at  all,  we  must 
adopt  this  form  here,  not  lcves. 
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certamina  divitianmi  '  the  struggle  for  wealth'  (for  the  gen. 
obi.  cp.  Livy  i.  17  rertamen  regni  et  cupido,  Roby  §  1318,  S.G. 
^  c«  \b)\  possibly  of  the  clients  of  Torquatus,  for  the  lex  Cinaa 
is  confirmed  by  a  senatusconsultum  of  the  tnne  of  Augustus 
(Dio  Cass.  Liv.  18)  forbade  an  advocate  to  receive  any  fee  under 
nain  of  refunding  four  times  the  amount :  and  m  any  case  no  re- 
proach  to  the  invitcd  guest,  as  some  have  strangely  supposed. 

9.  Moschi,  according  to  Porphyrion  a  famous  rhetorician  of 
Pergamum,  who  was  accused  of  poisoning,  and  m  whose  trial 
ihe  most  eminent  orators  of  the  day  were  engaged. 

nato  Caesare:  Ritter  takes  this  to  be  the  birth  of  a  Caesar, 
i  e.  of  Gaius,  the  cMcst  son  of  Julia  and  M.  Agrippa,  the  first 
c^randchild  of  Augustus,  who  was  born  about  midsummer  b.  c. 
10 ;  cp.  Dio  Liv.  8  koL  ri  'lovXia  rov  TaCov  dvofxaad^vra  ^t€K€, 
liovOvala  re  tis  rol^  yeveOXiois  avrov  diotos  iooOT].     Kai  roOro  fikv  U 
\h4>i(rtio.ros  iyiv^TO.     This  rcmoves  all  difficulty  as  to  aesttvam. 
Ijut  was  it  possible  for  a  Roman  under  Augustus  to  understand 
any  one  but  the  Empcror  himsclf,  whcn  the  name  Caesar  was 
used  without  qualification?    It  is  used  in  32  othcr  passages  by 
Horace,  and  in  only  two,  Sat.  I.  9,  18,  Carm.  I.  2,  44,  where  the 
context  removes  all  possibility  of  doubt,  it  refers  to  Juhus  Caesar. 
I  lence  it  is  hardly  possiblc  for  us  to  understand  the  word  here, 
as  some  have  done,  with  that  refcrcnce,  although  this  assumption 
would  equallv  rcmove  the  difTicuhy,  Julius  having  bcen  born  on 
luly  I2th  (Kal.  Amit.  in  C.  I.  L.  Vol.  I.  396).     The  birthday  of 
Au-ustus  fell  on  Scpt.  23  (a.  d.  ix.  Kal.  Oct.),  and  was  observed 
as  a  holiday  :  cp.  Suet.  Oct.  LVii  eqititcs  Komaninatalemeius 
sfionte  atqtie  cotisensu  biduo  sempcr  celebrarunt.     ^o  doubt  the 
term  aestivam  could  be  applied  with  strict  accuracy  to  any  night 
before  the  autumnal  equinox,  though  it  might  not  seem  the  most 
natural  epithet;  but  a  difftculty  is  prcsented  from  the  fact  that 
Horace  (cp.  Ep.  l.  7»  5;  16,  16)  and  most  of  his  friends  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  in  Rome  at  all  during  tlic  unhealthy  month  of 
September  (cp.  Juv.  vi.  517  metitiqite  ittbct  Sepicmbrts  et  Atistri 
adventttm,  and  Mayor  on  Juv.  iv.  56).     Mcmeke  (followed  by 
Haunt  and  Munro)  atlemptcd  to  remove  the  difficultyby  readmg 
festivam  •  but  ( 1 )  if  this  is  the  genuine  rcading,  it  is  mipossible  to 
understand  how  it  should  have  been  retained  only  m  one  or  two 
quite  worthless  MSS.:  (2)  it  is  very  clumsy,  so  soon  &(ier  festt^s 
in  1    0-  and  (3)  the  word  festivus  does  not  occur  m  any  classic 
noet,  but  is  especially  suited  to   comedy.     Hence   L.   Muller 
simply  marks  the  word  as  corrupt.   No  really  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  discovered.     It  is  possible, 
as  Mr  Reid  suggests,  that  the  poem  is  a  mere  fancy  piece,  not 
necessarily  in  close  relation  to  actual  facts. 

10.    somnumquc,  i.  e.  to  slcep  late  into  the  day,  not  of  the 
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iioon-tlay  siesta.  dies  :  if  the  birthday  of  Anrjustus  is  meant,  this 
is  marked  in  the  Calcndars  as  ^P,  a  sign  which,  as  Mommsen 
(C.  I.  Lat.  I.  367)  has  shown,  denotes  the  day  as  a  dies  ftriatus, 
on  which  no  business  was  to  be  done.  Ilence  Torquatus  wouKl 
not  have  to  appear  in  the  law-courts. 

12.  quo  mihl  fortunam  :  the  MSS.  are  pretty  equally 
divided  betwcen  this  reading  zxiiS.  fortuna :  Munro  savs  (Intro<K 
p.  32)  that  •  all  the  bcst  MSS. '  have  the  latter,  and  Rittcr  seems 
to  agree:  but  Keller  stoutly  denies  this,  and  ihinks  that  the 
baLince  turns  the  other  way.  Unfortunately  the  usage  of  the 
language  does  not  give  us  much  help  in  dcciding  between  tlie 
two.  The  accusalive  occurs  in  Ovid  Am.  III.  4,  41  quo  tibi  for- 
mosam,  si  non  nisi  casta  placebat?  and  in  il.  19,  7  quo  viihi  for- 
tunam,  quae  minqtiam  filUre  curet?  Phaedr.  III.  18,  9  quo  mi, 
inquit,  mutam  speciem,  si  vincor  sono.  In  these  cases  it  might  bc 
argued,  as  here,  that  the  difTerence  between  fortuna  andfortund 
(the  way  of  writing  the  accusative  in  many  MSS.)  is  so  slight 
that  MS.  evidence  is  of  little  value.  But  that  the  accusative  is 
legitimate  is  put  beyond  a  doubt  by  Ov.  Amor.  iii.  7,  49  quo 
mihi  fortunae  tantum  ?  Met.  xill.  103  quo  tamen  haec  Ithaco  f 
and  by  Cato  Distich.  4,  16  quo  tibi  divitias,  si  scmper  pauper 
abundasl  Cp.  Ar.  Lysistr.  193  iroi  \€vk6v  Xirirov ;  and  Markland's 
note  on  Stat.  Silv.  i.  2,  188.  On  the  other  hand,  that  the  abla- 
tive  is  also  legitimate  has  been  made  very  probable  by  Conington 
in  his  defence  of  the  MS.  reading  quo  nunc  certamine  tanto?  in 
Aen.  IV.  98,  although  there  even  Kennedy  accepts  the  conjecture 
certamina  tanta.  On  the  whole,  as  the  accusative  is  the  more 
certainly  estabUshed  construction,  and  has  plenty  of  authority 
here,  it  is  safer  to  read  fortunam.  The  accusative  is  govemed 
by  some  verb  understood,  though  what  particular  verb  is  to  be 
supplied  was  probably  not  distinctly  conceived  (cp.  Roby 
§§  II 28,  144 1  :  S.  G.  §  472,  5,83).  For  quoy  which  is  certainly 
not  to  be  regarded  with  Orelli  as  a  form  of  the  old  dative  quoi, 
cp.  Sat.  I.  6,  24  and  Roby  11.  p.  xxx  note.  fortunam  =  '  wealth', 
a  meaning  in  which  the  plural  is  much  more  common  iii 
classical  Latin. 


13.  ob  heredis  curam:  cp.  Carm.  iv.  7,  19.  The  bittemess 
with  which  the  prospect  of  weahh  passing  to  an  heir  was  viewed, 
was  naturally  increased  by  the  childlessness  so  common  at  this  time 
at  Rome.  Augustus,  Maecenas,  Horace  and  Vergil  all  left  no 
son.  Cp.  Pind.  Ol.  Xl.  88  ejrci  TrXouros  6  Xaxwi'  voi/iiva  iiraKTW 
dWdTpiov  6va<TK0VTL  ffTvyepufTaTos. 

14.  adsidet  =  •  is  next  door  to ',  the  mctaphor  being  probably 
derived  from  the  seats  in  the  theatre,  where  those  of  the  same 
social  position  were  ranged  together.  The  word  seems  to  be  used 
nowhere  else  in  this  sense. 


16.    vel  Inconsultus  '  a  madman,  if  you  will' :  cp.  Carm.  11. 
7,28;  III.  19,  18;  IV.  12,  28. 

16—20.     li^ine  has  wonderful power  to  open  the  heart,  to  raise 
the  spirits  and  to  quicken  the  wits. 

16     dissignat,  unquestionably   the    right    reading,   though 
Macleane  does  not  even  notice  it,  both  as  beingbetter  supported, 
and  as  the  rarer  word,  and  so  more  likcly  to  be  corrupted.    Vts- 
sionare   is    properly    «to    break    the    seal',  hence  '  to   open  : 
it^^is  rightly  explained  by  '  aperit',  in  Porphynon  s  note.     Prot. 
Nettleship  0«Av;^/  of  Philology,  x.  206-8)  is  of  opmion  that 
the  word  had  acquired  the  further  meaning  of '  cum  nota  et  igno- 
minia  aliquid  facere',  to  pcrform  any  startling  or  violent  act,  any 
act  which  upsets  the  existing  order  of  things :  '  and  this  ,  he  adds 
•is  exactly  the  sense  required  in  the  line  of  llorace,  Of  what 
miracle  is  not  intoxication  capablc?'   Cp.  Plaut.  Most.  4/3»  Ter. 
\delph.  87,  in  both  of  which  places  dissipi.  should  probably  t)e 
read.   operta  '  the  secrets  of  the  hoart'.   Sat.  I.  4.  89  verax  aperit 
praecordia  Libcr:  cp.  Ep.  I.   18,  38;  A.^P.  434 :  ^J^l^t.  Symp. 
217  E  €f  A^T?  irpQrrov  p.h  t6  X^oi^^vov  olvos  avev  re  TraLSwv  tcal  /xera 
rai5u)v  ijv  oKrjdrii.    Compare  the  proverbs  tn  vino  vcntas  and 
olvos  Kal  7ra?5es  oKriOeh. 

Inertem,  'coward'  (Cic.  Cat.  11.  5.  10)  common  in  the 
language  of  thc  camp  as  contrasted  with  strcnmis  milcs :  cp.  Lp. 
I.  II,  28,  and  Tac.  Ilist.  I.  46,  iners  pro  strenuo :  hence  much 
l)etter  than  incrmcm,  the  point  being  the  inspiriting  power  ot 
wine,  not  the  follies  which  it  can  cause.    Our  *  Dutch  courage  . 

17  spes:  cp.  Ar.  Eth.  Nic.  Iii.  8,  13  aW'  ol  p.lv  dvdpeioi  816. 
ra  irpoeiprjfiiva  OappaXeoL,  oi  5e  5ii  t6  oteaOaL  KpeiTTovs  elvcu  koI 
PLridkv  dvTLiradetv.  toiovtov  8^  Troiovat  koI  oi  p.t9v<TKoii€VOL '  eveXiTLdes 
yap  yiyvovTai. 

18.  addocet,  only  here  and  in  Cic.  Cluent.  37,  104  addocti 
iudices,  the  ad  being  intensive,  or  dcnoling  increase  and  progress. 
Koby  §§  1833—4. 

19.  fecundi,  ♦tceming'  like  our  own  '  flowing  bowl':  or 
perhaps  'pregnant',  like  our  *pregnant  wit':  there  is  no  need 
to  force  the  mcaning  of  'inspiring'  (but  cp.  Ov  Met.  iv.  697  : 
the  reading  facundi,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  support,  wouUl 
lead  to  an  intolerable  tautology  with  disertos. 

20.  contracta  '  crampcd '. 

21—31.  /  «////  take  care  that  all  is  in  good  order,  and  that 
theguests  are  well  chosen,  so  lct  nothing  kccp  you  away. 

21.  imperor  '  I  charge  myself ',  apparently  with  the  reflexive 
force  of  the  passive  :  but  cp.  Munro  on  Lucret.  ii.  15O.     Ilorace 
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has  sjmilarly  invideor  in  A.  P.  56.  The  idiom  is  a  colloquial  onc. 
1  think  Orelli  is  wrong  in  supposing  idonctis  as  well  as  imperor 
to  be  connected  with  prociirare, 

22.  turpe  =  worn  and  fiided.  toral,  •coverlet'  placed  upon 
the  ton,  as  in  Pctron.  40  adzcncruut  minisiri ac  toralia  proposue- 
rutit  toris:  cp.  Sat.  II.  4,  84.  For  the  form  cp.  capital,  cervical, 
Roby  §  424. 

23.  coiTuget  naris  •  make  you  tum  up  your  nose  '  in  dis- 
gust.  Quint.  XI.  3,  So  namcs  this  among  othcr  movements  of 
the  nose  and  hps  which  he  considers  indecorous. 

ne  non...ostendat  '  that...fail  not  to  show  you'. 

25.  ellminet  '  carry  abroad ',  a  word  used  in  the  early  poets  in  a 
literal  sense,  and  here  in  a  somewhat  more  extended  application  : 
cp.  Pomponius  in  Non.  p.  38  vos  istic  mancte :  eliminabo  extra 
aedcs  coniugcniy  and  other  dramatists  there  quoted,  and  Quint. 
VIII,  3,  31  nam  memini  iuvcnis  admodum  intcr  romponium  et 
Senecam  etiam pracfationibus  cssc  tractatuman  * gradus  eliminat' 
in  tragoedia  dici  oportuissct.  The  force  of  the  F^nglish  derivative 
seems  to  be  due  to  mathcmaiicians  of  a  later  age.  Cp.  the 
quotation   in  Mart.  l.  27,  7  (probably  from  sonic  drinking  song) 

26.  iungaturque  parl:  for  as  Seneca  (Ep.  xix.)  says,  ante 
conspicicndum  cum  quibus  edas  et  bibas,  quam  quid  cdas  et  bibas. 
Butram...Septiciunique,  quite  unknown  persons,  although  the 
names  are  found  elscuhere,  the  former  in  an  inscription  (of 
doubtful  genuineness),  the  latter  severai  times  both  in  inscriptions 
and  in  literature.  Benlley  first  rcstorcd  the  true  forms  for  the 
corrupt  Brutum...Scptiniiumque.  Orelli  is  too  hard  upon  them 
in  comparing  thcm  with  Mulvius  et  scurrac  of  Sat.  11.  7,  36; 
they  were  plainly  fricMids  of  Torquatus. 

27.  cena  prior, '  an  carlier  engagcment ' :  potlorqne  puella  '  a 
girl  w-hom  he  prefcrs':  -que  appcars  here  to  have  the  force  of 
coupling  alternatives,  which  are  regarded  as  both  acting  to  pre- 
vent  his  presence,  though  not  together :  hence  it  is  virtually  dis- 
junctive,  as  in  Verg.  Georg.  II.  87,  139,  312,  III.  121  (Conington), 
and  often  in  Lucrctius  (cp.  Munro's  index)  :  the  engagement  .is 
not  neccssarily  to  the  puclla,  though  it  may  i)e.  Martin  riglitly 
renders  '  unless  he  be  engaged  elsevvhere  or  flirting  with  some 
girl  whom  he  prefers  to  any  company'. 

28.  adsumam,  '  I  will  have  S.  too ' :  it  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  mechanical  andcareless  way  in  which  our  MSS.  were  copied, 
that  Keller  quotes  pnly  one  as  having  this,  the  unquestionablv 
correct  reading:  all  his  others  have  ad  summam,  or  sorae  cor- 
luption  ol  that  reading. 
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umbris  'guests  whom  you  may  bring':  the  umhrae  werc 
miesls  not  invited  by  the  host,  but  brought  by  an  invited  guest, 
as  Maccenas  brought  Vibidius  and  Balatro  to  the  dmner  given 
by  Nasidienus  (Sat.  il.  8,  22).  Conington's  rendering  'and 
each  might  bring  a  friend  or  two  as  well'  is  misleadmg:  the 
number  of  umbrae  could  not  be  more  than  four,  if  the  party  was 
not  to  exceed  the  approved  limit  of  ninc,  ihree  on  each  couch  :  be- 
sides  the  remark  was  only  addressed  to  Torquatus,  not  to  the 
others. 

29  premunt  *annoy'.  caprae  =  /^//r//.y.-  capcr  is  similarly 
nsed  by  Catull.  i.xix.  5,  LXXI.  i,  and  by  Ov.  A.  A.  Iil.  193: 
the  feminine  form  only  here,  though  certamly  not,  as  Orelh  sup- 
poses  from  any  feeling  of  delicacy,  which  however  desnable  ac- 
cording  to  our  notions,  is  not  likely  to  havc  occurred  to  Horace. 

30  quotus  esse  velis,  •  how  large  you  would  like  the  party  to 
be':  'name  your  number'  (Con.):  cp.  Mart.  xiv.  2X1  dic  quotus 
et  uuanti  cupias  ccnare.  Quotus  asks  a  question,  the  answer  to 
which  is  to  be  givcn  by  an  ordinal:  hcnce  we  may  compare  the 
Greek  phrase  ipiOn  Trpea/Sei^TTjs  ScKaros  aOros :  I  have  found  no 
exact  parallel  in  Latin,  but  '  how  many  days  ago  ? '  {quotus  zam 
dies)  answered  by  tertius  iam  dies  est,  is  somewhat  analogous. 
Cp.  Ep.  II.  I,  35- 

31.  postico  '  the  back-door '  such  as  has  been  found  in  many 
Pompeian  houses.  Senec.  de  Brev.  Vit.  14,  7  «ays  quammult, 
pcr  rcfertum  clientibus  atrium  prodire  vitabunt  et  per  obscuros 
aedium  aditus  profugient.—l^^  'give  the  slip  to'. 

EPISTLE  VL 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  Numicius,  to  whom  this  Epistle 
is  addressed,  and  his  name  is  only  introduced  to  keep  up  the 
epistolary  form,  for  nothing  turns  upon  it.  Nor  is  there  any  hmt 
to  assist  us  in  detemiining  the  date  :  it  may  have  been  written  at 
any  time  within  the  limits  between  which  Ilorace  seems  to  have 
practised  this  style  of  composition.  The  general  purpose  of  the 
Epistle  is  to  recommend  a  philosophic  calm  as  the  true  way  of 
regarding  the  various  objects  of  human  desire.  But  from  v.  31 
to  Ihe  end  Horace  adopts  a  tone  of  strong  irony,  urgmg  Nu- 
micius,  if  he  will  not  accept  this  theory  of  Iife,  to  pursue  with 
resolute  energy  whatever  end  he  may  choose  to  propose  to 
himself. 

1—8.  The  Jiappy  man  is  he  ivho  caresfor  nothing  over-much. 
Sotne  can  gaze  unmovcd  even  on  the  grand  phcnomena  of  the 
heavens.  How  do  you  think  ihai  we  ought  tofcel  with  regard  io 
wealih  and  honour  ? 
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1.     nll  admlrarl  corresponds  to  Tcnn)  .soii*s  *  wisc  indiflference 
of  tlic  wisc  ',  tho  dTo/)o{fa  of  thc  Kpicurcan'»,  for  aftui  F.picurum) 
duo  bona  snttt,  tx  t/uibiis  sumninm  illiui  hatunitfuf  (omponiiur,' 
utcorpHs  siue  dolorcsit^  animus  sine perturhaticiie  (Scncca  Ep.  66, 
45),  the  dirdf^fto  of  thc  Sloics,  to  whom  all  cmotions  wcrcfop. 
bultlcn  (Cic.  Ac.id.  II.  43,  135),  cxccpl  ia  ihc  motlificd  formof- 
€uird(?f4ai  (/cllcr,  Stoics,   pp.   it.i,  191).     '1  hc  admtrari  would  T^ 
naturally  brinj;  alonp:  with  it  thc  optare  .in'!  exfctcre,  wiih  whidl   f 
it  is  oflcn  conjtjincd;  c.r.  Cic.  dc  OfT.  1.  20,  66,  whcrc  one  of  I 
thc  marks  of  a  ^Jortis  animus  et  magnus  '  is  cum  ptrmasumai 
nihil  hominem  nisi  quod  honestum  decorumi/ite  sil  aut  admirari 
aut  optare  aut  expctcre  oportere, 

3.  hunc  'yon'. 

4.  momentla   •courscs',   thc  rpoiriy  of  Epicunis   in  Diog.J 
I.acrt.  X.  76,  nol  of  timc,  as  in  S.it.  I.  1.  7.    Cp.  Fp.  1.  10, 16. 

formldlne  'drcad  ',  i.c.  supcrslilious  alarm. 

6.  Imbutl :  cp.  Ep.  l.  1,  69  (notc),  and  Cic.  dc  I- in.  1.  18,60 
superstitio,  qiia  qui  est  imbutus,  quietus  esse  nunquam  pottst: 
hcncc  Iranslalc  'wiihout  a  touch  ofdrc.-id'..  spectent :  the  in- 
dicativc  h.as  vcry  littlc  aulhority  and  is  quitc  indcfcnsible. 

quld  mcrcly  introduccs  Ihe  question,as  inCic.  dc  OflT.  ii.  7,15 1 
quid  censcmus  siipcriorcm  illum  Dionysium,  quo  crticiatu  timoris{ 
anp  soiitumf  dc  Oral.  i.  17,  jg  quid ccnses,  si  ad  a/ituius  ingf 
nium  vel  maiiis  illa,  qiinr  e^o  non  at/ii;i,acccsserint,  qiia/em  iiium 
et  qiiantum  oratorem  /titurumf  pro  Rosc.  17,  49  quid  eetua 
hunc  ipsiim  Scx.  Roscium,  quo  studio  et  qiio  intel/ii^cntia  essein 
ritsticis  rdms?  M.aclcanc's  inlerprctation  *  what  do  you  suppose 
thcy  think  '  &c.  is  quilc  basclcss. 

7.  ludlcra  quld,  plausui,  ctc.  This  line  has  been  puncfuated 
and  cxplaincd  in  al  lcasi  livc  diOcrcnt  ways  :  (i)  /iidiira  quid, 
p/ausus, /iidicra  bcing  thcn  translatc<I  *Ramcs':  the  objcctions 
to  this  arc  {a)  th.at  allhough  thc  singular  is  oflcn  so  used, 
Ihcre  is  no  .luthority  for  ihc  plural;  but  cp.  Madvig  on  Cic. 
dc  Fin.  I.  20,  69:  [b)  that  with  et  following,  anolhcr  copula 
is  nccdcd  bcforc  p/ausus :  {c)  that,  if  thc  g.imcs  arc  rcgirded 
froin  thc  sl.aiul-point  of  thc  givcr,  thcy  arc  n<»t  nalurally  an 
objcct  of  admiration;  if  from  thc  S|K;clator's  pint  of  vicw,  thctt 
is  an  abruptncss  in  passing  on  to  the  prizes  of  ambiiion.  (:)  Iw 
dicra  qtiid piausus,  p/austts  bcing  thc  gcnilive  aftcr  /ttdicra  'ihe 
toys  of  appK-iusc',  i.e.  'worthlcss  applausc'.  likc  ii/ia  rerum, 
strata  viarum  ctc.  Then  line  7  refcrs  to  thc  prizcs  of  ambilion, 
as  mitttcra.. .  htdos  to  thosc  of  covetousncss.  Ilut  {a )  p/ausus  is  not 
a  wortl  which  lcnds  itself  naturally  lo  this  gcnitival  conslruction: 
{b)  it  is  not  likcly  Ihal  lioracc,  in  asking  a  qucsiion  as  tothe  i 
value  to  bc  sct  upon  Ihcsc  things,  would  implv  hi:,  own  opinion  ^J 
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of  their  worthlcssncss  in  tlie  vcry  form  of  ihc  qucslion.     (3)  ludi- 
\eraf  qtiid p/ausus,  CdnncrtiMg  /ndina  with  maris.     This  is  opcn 
'  to  the  iast  objcction;  nnd  bc^itks  muncia  tiiaris  is  a  far  niorc 
natural  cxprcssion  than  /iidicra  viaris.    (4)  /iiditra  qnid,  p/ausus, 
^hcrc  p/(jusus  is  ihc  acc.  ])Iur.  in  npposilion  to  /u/icra.     This 
involvcs  Ihc  saiiie  l^rcjud^inj;  of  tlu.' «iiicsiion  :  pcihaps  loo  thc 
plural,  thouj^h  soiiidiMics  uscd,  is  Ic  s  nnlnial  tlinn  thc  singular. 
(5)  Kellcr  has  .../n.ii^f    Judicra.      i^uid  p/tiUKUs  i^c,  /udicra 
being  thcn  tlie  answtr  of  Nuinicius.     This  is  vciy  abrupt,  and 
would  naturally  imply  a  similar  ainwcr  aflcr  v.  »S.     (4)  sccms 
opcn  to  fewest  objcclions. 

dona,  sc.  honores  ct  impcria;  cp.  Carm.  I.  i,  7. 

Qalritis,  collectivc,  as  so  oftcn  in  I.ivy,  but  apparcntly  not 
clsewhere  bcforc  his  timc:  cj>.  Driii^cr  llist.  Synt.  l.  3;  Kiihnast 
Liv.  Synt.  63:  cp.    lac.  (»criii.  37  non  .Samnis,  non  IWni. 

8.  quo...modo  '  id  cst,  quo  iu<Hcio,  nua  sj^c  ',  Comm.  Cruq., 
not  nicrcly  a  tmc.->is  for  quomct/o  whicli  always  has  thc  final 
vowel  shortcncd. 

9 — 16.  Thf  fc,\r  of  /oss  or  suff.rin;:^  if  not  /e^s  disfttrbin;;^ 
t/ian  the  grced  Jor  X'"'t  ^''  honour,  and  thcy  arc  a/ilce  in  their 
effects:  virtue  hcrsc/f  sliou/d  not  bc pursucd  to  an  cxtrcmc. 

9.  fera  '.as  a  rulc',  cp.  Cacs.  V,.  (1.  rn.  iH /cre  /ibenter 
/lomines  id  qucd  vo/uut,  crcdunt.  mlratur  iKc  *  ovcr  cstccins 
thcm  in  thc  sainc  way  as  hc  wlio  rrav«s'.  I-or  mirari  in  this 
sensc  of  caring  abf>ut,  with  sonic  fccling  of  drcad,  cp.  Lucr.  II.?8 
fucdwn  est  i//e  do/or,  scd  iam  mctus ;  inciibat  amcns^  miraturqiie 

.  malutn. 

10.  pavor  'the  cxcilemcnt*:  (cp.  Cic.  Tusc.  iv.  8,  19 
Pavorem^  mctum  mcntcm  /oco  mcvcntcm)  thc  Od^tftoi  or  (KT\T}^ii 

i.  which  is  inconsistcnt   with  rcal  h.Tppinc^s.     Cp.  Vcrg.  Acn.  V. 
l^fexsu/tantiaque  haurit  corda  pa7\>r  pu/sans  {iJcorg.  III.  105)  of 
Ihe  e.xcitemcnt  of  a  race.— utroblque  •  in  eithcr  case'.     'ihis 

[.  word  docs  not  contain  Ihe  samc  clcmcnt  as  ubique,  but  is  formcd 
by  adding  the  sufTix  -bique  to  thc  stcm  utro-'.  tiirubique  is  only  a 
late  and  corrupt  fonn,  althouKh  supportcl  by  fair  authority  hcrc. 

[=  Cp.  Corsscn  Nachtr.  p.  27.     llcncc  corrcct  Roby  I.  §  525,  S.  G. 

11.  Blmul  =  j/w///  ac  Roby  §  171 7,  S.  G.  §  721,  not  .-is 
Kriigcr,  an  advcrb=/tf;7V«r.  species,  'appcarancc'  of  any  objcct 
of  fear  or  dcsirc. 

exterret.  'flutlers*  wilh  Ihe /r/r-z^r  whirh  il  rxritc«?.  Jacohs. 
I.cct.  Vcn.  p.  157,  coiijcclurcs  exfcmat  (i.c.  exstcrnaf,  fornictl 
on  the  analogy  of  consfcrnaf),  which  is  approvcd  by  Lachmaim 
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on  Lucrct.  iv.  1021  (whcrc  hc  similarly  rca^ls  f.xUinantur  for| 
txUneutur,  •arc  scnrca*),  llaupt,  ctc.  Thc  word  is  found^ 
iwicc  iu  C.nluUus  (1  \IV.  71,  1^5)  ««»'*  t^>'<'*-*  ^''»""  '"  ^^***' 
(Mct.  I.  641,  XI.  77,  Ibis  4.^:)  ia  jusl  ihc  scnsc  hcrc  rcquired,. 
and  Ihcrcforc  is  not  *unclassicar  as  Kcllcr  siys.  Uut  txtemi 
may  bc  Ucfcntlcil  l>y  Vcrg.  Acn.  .XI.  So^i  Jn^^it  anU  omnti  exttr- 
ritus  Aniins  lactitUi  mixtoqtu  metu  (cp.  G.  III.  434)«  Lucr.  II. 
1040  novitate  exterritus  ipsa. 

12.  gaudoat,  ctc,  •whclhcr  hc  rcjoiccs',  ctc,  not  as  Kcllcr 
tiikcs  it,  wiih  a  colon  at  mettiatnCy  thc  jussivc  suhjunctivc.  'Thi$ 
classificition  of  thccnmtions  undcr  four  hcarls  originatcd  with  tb« 
.Stoics,  hut  in  lloraccs  tinic  hn.l  hccomc  a  commonplacc.  Cp.  jl 
Vcrq.  Acn.  VI.  1\\  hinc  mctuunt  cuf^iuntiiuc^  tiolcnt  fiatnientqut^ 
quotcd  hy  AuRusiinc  dc  Civ.  I).  XI v.  j»  as  a  Stoic  ccho.  Cp. 
IMat.  Phacd.  83  U  -h^ovQv  koI  iwiOvnnpv  nal  \vwuv  «al  W<*'^ 
J.  S.  R. 

13.  spe,  'cxpcctnlion',  with  thc  ambiguous  mcaning  shown: 
also  in  /favor  and  c.xtctrct.    'ihis  is  morc  comnion  with  tlie  veib< 
sf>ero  (cp.   Vcrg.   Aon.   I.  54.1.  "•  ^^S».  ctc.)  than  wilh  thc  sub. 
slanlivc;  but  cp.  Sall.  Juj;.  LX.K.Wiii.   i  eontia  sfcm  suam  iat- 
tissimis   animts   excipittir,    Cat.    XX.    13  mala   res,   sfts  muU$^ 
aspcrior  with  Kritz's  notc. 

14.  defixlB  oculis,  *  Vou  starc,  look  blank,  grow  numb  fr 
top  to  toc'.     Con. 

16.  ultra  quara  satlB  cst.  'Ihcrc  is  no  rc.ison  to  suppoKJ 
(wilh  Mncleanc)  th.it  Ilorncc  is  spcaking  cithor  ironicnlly  or| 
*with  an  unusunl  fit  of  cnthusi.asm'.  The  nccd  of  modcrationm. 
i>ursuit  cvcn  of  viiluc  is  a  commonplncc  wilh  philosophers:  cp. 
Cic.  pro  Mur.  30,  63  uostri  ilii  a  rintone  et  Aristotclc,  moderati. 
homincs  et  tcmpcrnit  aiunt...omnes  virtutes  mciiocritate  quadoMi 
essctempcratas.  Cic  Tusc  iv.  15,  55  sttuiia  rcloptimaium  rertm\ 
sedata  tamen  ct  tranquilla  esse  dcbcut.  ib.  IV.  29,  62  etiam  stw-\ 
tutis  vchtmetttior  appctitus  sit,  cadcm  est  omtiibus  ad  deterrenduM, 
adhibettda  oratio.  '-. 

VI— 21.     .Stt  your  hcart  on  the  treasures  of  art^  on  fame  a>ii| 
on  'wcalth,  if  ycu  -iiiil:  but  rctitcmber  that you  wili  soon  havtll^ 
abandon  ail. 

17.  I  nunc,  'i;o  now',  an  ironical  impcrntivc  to  f|o  somcthing 
which  undcr  l!ic  ciicumslnnccs  is  impossiblc,  or  at  lca>t  not  tobe 
cxpcctcd,  usually  followcd  by  et,  as  in  Kp.  II.  2,  7^).  Cp.  Pen. 
IV.  19  i  nunc...sufla,  whcrc  Jahn  rcmarks  •irridcntis  vcl  cxpro- 
brantis  formula',  aud  givcs  many  olher  cxamplcs. 

argentum,  hcrc  'platc',  as  in  Sat.  i.  4, 18,  Juv.  i.  76,ctc.;nflt 
'moncy'.    artis,  'works  of  art ',  cp.  Carm.  iv.  8,  5  divite  nu, 


scilieet  artium  qttas  aut  Parrhasitts  frotulit  aut  Scopas,     So  in 
Soph.  O.  C.  472  KpaTTJpIs  tlfftv  aySpot  tOxfipos  tIxvij. 

18.  Bunplco,  oj.p.  <)f  dc^pice.  coloron,  ^Ayv^^  i.c.  vcUcs 
purpureas. 

19.  loquentcm.  vcry  rarcly  usod.  as  \hr  conlrxt  rofpiircs  ihat 
we  should  undcrstnnd  it  hcrc,  of  puMic  spcnlvim;;  whirh  is  nlinost 
t\vi^)S  dicerc,  opposcd  to  convcrsntionnl  lall;  V'V'") :  ^V-  < 'i<'. 
Orat.  32,  113  ncc  idcm  loqui  e^t  qtiod  diccic:  dc  Oinl.  iri.  10,  3S 
ntque  eitiin  ccnamur  doccie  cum  diccie,  qtii  loqui  ncscinf.  So 
Eupolis  (Dcm.  8|  sai«l  of  rhncax  \a\uv  tLpiaroi^  doivaTwraTos 
X^€0'  (Mcinckc  Com.  II.  461). 

20.  navuB.  r.cnllry  piinl';  f^navus,  whirh  hns  howcvcr  bul 
liltle supporl  from  thc  MSS.  1-  rom  Ciccro's  words  ((Jrnt.  47,  1 5«) 
noti  erant^  et  navi  et  nari,  quibus  cttm  in  praepoiti  oportctct,  diilcius 
visum  est  ignoti  ignavi  ignari  dicere  quam  ut  vcritas  'postu/abat^ 
it  might  secm  ihai  thc  forms  with  g  wcre  unknown  to  him.     But 

[ptavus  is  oflcn  found  in  good  Ciceronian  MSS.  and  is  admittcd 

bythe  best  cditors  (c.g.  llalm  in  dc  Imp.  ronip.  7,  iS):  7tarus 

secms  nowhcrc  to  occur,  nor  is  gnotus  actunlly  found  cxccj^t  in 

^ the grammnrians.    It  is  vcry  doubtful  whcthcr  -nar-us  is  frr )ni  tlic 

sune  root  a^iprarus,  thc  menning  bcing  entircly  diflcrcMt  (Corsscn 

[L  83):  but  cp.  Curt.  Gr.  Etyin.  I.  220.    forum  for  businc«^s  pur- 

Ijoscs,  as  in  Kp.  i.  19,  8,  not  (as  Lcwis  and  Sliort  takc  it  thcrc) 

Jfcrlegal  or  polilicil  pursuits:  cp.  ccdcre /010 r^  io  bccomc  bnnk- 

■upt,  and  dc  Imj).  l'oinp.  7,  19  harc  ratio  pccuitiaruin...quae  in 

•nversatttr.    veBpertlnuB,  Koby  §  1017,  S.  G.  §  452. 

tL  dotalibuB,  coming  to  him  through  his  wife,  and  therefore 
liotdue  eilhcr  to  inhcrit.incc,  or  to  his  own  cncrgy  and  business 
■•'"'J,    emetat,  only  found  hcre. 

12.  ^  MutUfl,  probably  thc  nnmc  of  a  rcnl  pcrson,  known  to 
JHoraces  rcadcrs.  Orclli  rcmarks  that  Ilomcc,  though  oflen 
|torrowing  his  types  of  charactcr  from  Lucilius,  docs  not  limit 
llimself  to  thcm.  Mutus  is  found  as  a  cognomcn  on  an  inscrip- 
won,  quotcd  by  I]cntlcy,  who  restored  tlie  true  reading  for  the 
■^'Igate,  Mitcius,  indi^num. 

Indlgnum,  an  exclnmntifm,  as  in  Ov.  Mct.  v.  37  nin  po^t 
^tana  rhtnctts  issct,  et  (indi-num !)  scelcrafo  frofuii  aia.     Am. 
.6,  I  laitttory  indiptum,   diira   rclij^aU  catciia.     So   fnalum, 
witm,  nefas,  ctc.     Mnclcanc's  indiiptum  quod  sit.  is  much  less 
quod  Blt,  Koby  §  1 740,  S.  G.  §  740. 

21  qulcquld,  etc.  Cp.  Soph.  Aj.  646  aTroi^^'  h  tiaKpht 
rapld^rjTos  xpovo%  ^vn  t'  dSijXa  Kal  tfiavlvTa  KpvnTtTai.  ln 
lcum,  'to  Ihe  light  of  day'  =  m  apcrftim ;  if  the  word  be,  as  is 
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commonly  supposcd.  conlractcd  from  ap€ri-cu>s\\  is  uscd  here  j 
but  apparcnlly  hcrc  only,  in  ils  prlmary  scnsc  (Uoby  §  774)«  ^^ 
26  |)ortlcu8  Agrlppae,  crcctcd  by  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa  in 
honour  of  Nciitunc,  and  adorncd  wilh  paintmgs  «f  ihc  cxploits  of 
Ihc  Aruonauls;  hcncc  callcd /f^r/zVMJ  1'i/^saHia,  or  i\.//tt«t,  or 
Arcromiutarum  (Juv.  VI.  153)-  I^  ^^as  ihrown  opcn  to  thc  public 
in  li.c.  15  (Dio  Cass.  Llll.  17)  and  would  naturally  bc  a  fashioD- 
ablc  loungc.     Cp.  Burn's  Romc,  p.  332. 

vla  Appl,  the  regiua  viantm,  as  .Stalius  Silv.  11.  1,  11  calls 
it,  lcd  to  Capua  and  afterwards  to  Brundisium,  and  would  often 
l>c  crowdcd  by  Koman  noblcs  travclling  to  ihcir  vdlas  m  Um-.^ 
pania,  or  to  Circccc  and  ihc  Kast. 

27.  Numa  and  Ancui  arc  joincd,  as  hc\\v\  thc  two  moif, 
popular  of  thc  carly  kings;  cp.  Lnnius'  linc  adoplcd  by  LucreU, 
III.  1015  lumimi  jw[=J««]  ottilis  €tiam  bonus  Ancu  reliquU,-^ 
and  Carm.  IV.  7,  14. 

28—35.     //j'OU  are  suffcring,  seek  the  remcdy.    So,  i/virtut-^ 
is  t/ie  triic  patli  to  a  happy  li/e,  aim  at  securing  thts,    //  weaUk, 
then  do yottr  tttmost  to  grow  rieh. 

29.  vlB,  a  direct  statcment  for  a  hypothctical  onc.  Roby^ 
§1553.  S.  G.§65i.  I 

roct©  'aright',  hcrc  cqual  to  beate,  not  in  a  moral  scnsc,  asinj 
Kp.  I.  1,  41. 

30.  vlrtus  una,  as  thc  Sloics  taughl. 

31.  hoc  age  'attcnd  to  this  alonc':  a  phr.isc  borrowed 
app.-xrcnlly  from  thc  formula  wiih  wliich  an  of^kial  al  a  sacrilia 
c;\llcd  for  rcvcront  attcntion  from  ihc  byc-standcrs :  cp.  Sat.  It. 
:\,  151;  Kucrct.  I.  42  utim  neque  nos  agere  hoc  fatriai  tempm 
xniquo  possumtis.     deUcllB  =  volttptatiius, 

putaa  has  much  inorc  support  in  the  MSS.,  and  is  mucij 
l)ettcr  suitcd  to  the  prcceding  iix,  than  Dcnlley's /»*/^x,  whichhij 
thinks  'moUius  ct  vcrccundius'. 

verba  *mcrc  words'  ;  cp.  thc  last  words  of  lUutus  in  t^ 
XLVII.   49  w  i\T)\kov  dp€Tri,  \6yos  ap   ii<J0''  iyu  54  ct  a>t  iffi^ 
jfiKOVv*  cu  5'  dp'  idov\€ViS  rvxV' 

32.  lucum  Ugna  *  a  sacred  grovc  but  log?'.    portus  occnp^J 
•reachcs  the  port  bcfore  you',   and  so  anlicipatcs  you  in  *'' 
niarkct;  not  as  in  Carm.  I.  14,  2. 

33.  Clbyra  was  in  thc  cxtreme  south  of  rhrygia  on  the  b«j 
ders  of  Lycia:  ils  position  has  bccn  idcniificd  by  inscriptionsfo» 
on  Ihc  spot  (Spralt's  Lycia  l.  256) ;  it  *docs  not  seem  ver)-  fav* 
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\}\  ^o;  commcrcc.  for  it  is  ncithcr  on  thc  sca,  nor  on  a  grcat 
»roa(i.  \\  c  m.iy  concluilo  howcvcr  tliat  probably  ihc  grain  of  thc 
'.V.  V/'-,  '"''"^(•'»  tril.utaiy  of  thc  Cnlbis).  .nnd  thc  wood  and 
iirou  of  Cibyra  mighl  furnish  articlcs  of  commcicc.  Iron  orc  is 
.plent,rulmthcCil.yr.itis'.  O.  L.  in  thc  J)itt.  (;co|;r.  Blthynla 
nadsonic  imj.ort.^nt  j»orts  and  largc  naviLMl.Ic  rivcrs,  which 
oroughtdown  thc  i>ro<lucc  of  thc  intcrior,  csi)cci.illy  limbcr  and 
.marble:  cjx  Carni.  i.  35,  7  ;  n,.  7,  3. 

34.  rotundentur  'bc  ronn.lcd  ofT',  an  c.xprc«;«;ion  not  el^c- 
wherc  uscd,   Inil    Tctron.    76  hns    uuo  cursu  ccntics  scstcriium 

,wnvWflr.,._-altera  a  sccon<l  sct  of  talcnts,  as  iiumcrous, 
[Wm  bcing  crpiivnlcnt  to  mille  tahuta:  cj).  Cntull.  s,  H  hasia 
\mUe,  dcuuic  cutum,  ,i,in  milU  altcr.i,  ,i,nt  s„u,t,l,i  ,culum. 
j^verg.  tcl.  111.  71  ,iitic,t  m.iluiiccm  misi :  (t,ts  ,iltci,t  miltam. 

porro  et :  et  is  omittcd  by  somc  good  MSS.  but  is  probably 

35.  quadrat  is  bcttcr  sunportcd  than  qua,ircf,  which  sccms  to 
kt)cacarelcssassimil.itiontothc  j^rcccdin^  subjunctivcs:  *lhc  parl 
|wluch  squarcs  thc  hcap'  is  a  pcrij.hrasis  for  a  fourth  thousand. 

36-43.      IWuillh  o/course  hitiQs  maity  hlcssiui,'s  in  its  traiu, 
yonda  rtch  man  ts  bcttcr  off  than  a  king ;  so  if  this  is yottr  zoal 
yfnsh  on  tor.vards  it  stoutly.  -^        6      . 

86.    fldemque  •  crcdit';  not  howcvcr,  as  Orclli  snys,  solcly  in 
mey  mattcrs.     Juv.  11 1.  143  ,/t,autum  ,/uiu/„r  sua  uummorttm 
tn  atca,  tautiim  habct  et/ulci  (witli  Mayor's  notc). 

^     87.    reglna  PecunU  «quccn  cn.h':   Juv.   i.    112  iutcr  vox 

.mctissima  aiiittaium  maicstas,  ctsi /uucst,r  /Wunin  tcmplo  uon- 
Vi^^^habitas.  It  is  doubtful  whcthcr  tlic  icfcr.nccs  in  Arnobius 
I  ind  Augustinc  (.ju^.tcd  by  .Mnyor  ad  loc.)  to  a  ,l,,i  /Wuuia  havc 
'mbcttcr  bn«;is  thnn  such  jcsts  as  thrsc.  nlil.oM^di  wc  imist  not 

ifcrget  thc   vcry   coinmon    tcndcncy  of    tlic   Komans   to  dcify 

^personirications.     Cp.  Mommscn  i.  173. 

88.     8uadela=:IIf/tfa;,  also  callcd  Sunda  by  Ennius  in  Cic. 
at.  15,   .«p  ///  guam  ,lcam   in  /Wicli  labris  scripsit  Ettpolis 
'^tmftsse,  huitts  htc  mcdullam  nostrum  oralorAm /uisse  ciixcrit    -< 
KorPeUho  as  an  altcndant  on  Aphrotlilc  cj>.  rrtillcr  Rom.  Myih. 

39.    Cappadocum  rcx,  Archdaus  :  Cicero  says  of  his  prcde- 
sor  Ariobarzancs  in  ad  Att.  vi.  1,3  nullum  acrarium,nullum 
Jttgal  habet...nthtl  1II0  rcgno  spoliattus,  nihil  rc^e  cQcntius,  and 
id  Att.  VI    3    5  crat  t-cx  pctpaupcr.     'Ihc  Caj^padocian  slavcs 
hrcre  regardcd  as  of  littlc  valuc :  c|>.  Tcrs.  vi.  77  ;  Mart.  X  76  3- 

»Cic.postRcd.6,  14  Cappadocetn  modoabteptuni  de  gtcgevenalitan 
trcSt 
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40.  ut  alunt  *as  the  story  gocs',  Ep.  1.  7,  49  J  '7i  '^i  ^- 

41.  •!  poBset,  Roby  §  1754,  S.  G.  §  748. 

scaenae,  thc  only  lcgitimatc  fonn  :  cp.  Corsscn  l.  315.  Ro^T 

§  159.     riutarch   Lucull.  c.  39  tclls  thc  story  lluis:    •Whcni 

praclor,  with  grcat  expcnsc  ancl  pains,  was  prcparinK  a  siicctacle 

Jor  Ihc  pcoplc,  aml  askctl  him  to  lcn»l  hlm  s«)mc  pmplc  robesfw 

Ihc  pcrformcrs  in  a  chorus,  hc  toUI  him  hc  wouUI  t;'»  honie  and 

scc,  aml  if  he  had  got  any,  wouM  lct  him  have  ihcm :  .nnd  thenext 

day  asking  how  many  he  wantcd,  and  bcing  told  ihnl  a  hundred 

would  suflicc,  bade  him  take  Iwice  as  many :  on  %\hich  the  poet 

lloracc  obscrvcs,  that  a  housc  is  but  a  poor  onc,  whtrc  thcvalu- 

ablcs  unsccn  and  unthought  of  do  nol  cxcccd  all  ihosc  ihal  mett 

ihc  cyc'.  ' 

42.  qul,  Koby  8  379,  S.  C.  %  lo^J.  Thc  rhl.imys  bcir^ 
(Jrcck  garmcnt,  would  not  natur.illy  bc  found  in  largc  numboi 
in  a  Roman  house. 

44.  toUeret,  Roby  §  1783.  ^.  G.  §  765  ;  thc  subjcct  is  the 
givcr  of  thc  show,  who  had  madc  thc  rccpicst. 

46.    fallunt  =  Xav^<ir€i.     furlbufl  *pilfercrs':   Orclli  thiiAi 
thc  slavcs  in  particular :  cp.   Vcrg.  Ecl.  lll.    16  quid  dofm\ 
faciaut,  audcut  cum  talia  Jurcs?  but  in  ncithcr  passage  is  llui' 
mcaning  ncccssary:  scc  Kenncdy  ad  loc. 

48.  repetas  *  rctum  wilh  cach  ncw  day  to'. 

49_66.     Jf  the  honours  of  the  state  are  what  you  dcsire,  tk 
Ifusily  canvassfor  them, 

49.  spedes  •  state',  especially  of  a  magistrate  :  Tac.  A»j 
IV.  6  sua  consulibusy  sua  practoribus  specics.  \ 

60.    QUl  dlctet  nomlna,  the  so-callcd  nomcnclator,  whoiC' 
companicd  a  candidatc  on  his  canvass,  in  ordcr  to  whispcrtohw' 
ihc  namcs  of  influential  citizcns  whom  hc  might  mcct.    Cp.  Ct 
pro  Mur.  36,  77  quid  quod  hal*cs  nomcnclatorcm  f  in  co  quUn 
fallis  et  decipis^  nam  si  nomine  appeUari  abs  te  civcs  tuos  hontmi 
est,  turpe  est  eos  notiores  esse  seno  tuo  quam  tibi.     In  B.c.  ^j 
when  Cato  was  standing  for  the  militar)-  iribuncship,  the  empktj 
ment  oi  nomenclatores  was  forbiddcn  by  law,  ihough  the  lawirtj 
rarcly  obeycd.     Nine  ycars   later  it  had  l)ccn  rcpcaled  or  «sj 
rcgarded  as  obsoletc,  even  by  Cato.     Cp.  Plutarch,  Cat.  8. 

51.  fodlcet,  *  nudgc  * :  thc  nomcnclator  is  of  coursc  on  ll/j 
outsidc  of  Ihc  path,  his  m.istcr  having  thc  wall  lo  his  righ^l 
op.  Sat.  II.  5,  17.  For  thc  aclion  cp.  Tcr.  Ilcc.  4^15  La.«| 
iussissete.  V\\.  noli  fodere.  iussi.  Roby  §  061  is  probablyri^l 
in  assigning  to  fodicare  a  frequentalivc,  rathcr  ihan  an  intcnwl 
(Macleane)  or  ciiminutive  forcc.     Almosl  all  MSS.  have  saemX 
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or  www  for  r.icrum,  whcncc  Kiltcr  rcpcats  scrzum,  a  conjccturc 
which  has  dcscrvcljy  found  but  littlc  support:  sacvum  ihough 
tdmitted  by  sfimc  cditors  is  not  dfffnsiblc. 

cogat,  *  press ',  with  cncrf,'y.  trans  pondera,  a  vcry  difTicuU 
phrase.  1  hc  old  intcri^rctfrsixpbincd  it  as  rcforring  to  stcpping- 
stoncs  placcd  m  thc  road  :  thus  Coinm.  Cru<|.  pondcra  lapidcs 
^i  pcr  vias  in  opna  dnnfur  (rcnd  porrit^iintin)  aut  [qui  i)crj 
latera  yiarum  positi  altions  \sinif].  (usner  cx])laincd  uifra 
aeqmltlfnum  corporis  cum  f^criaih  cadiidi,  comparing  Ov.  Mct. 
I.  13  ncc  cinumfuso  pcudibnt  in  acre  tcllus  pondcribus  librata 
;«M.-  Lucret.    11.    21S,  vi.    574,    Lucan  I.    57,  a   vicw  which, 

;  though  )gnoivd  by  Maclcanc,  lins  rcccivcd  tlic  wcighty  support 
of  Lachm.nm»  (on  I^urrcl.  j..  ;,Si),  Jlaupt  (on  Ov.  McJ.  l.  13) 
ind  Rittcr,  as  wcll  .as  ConingN.ii :  «01  risk  of  tuml.IJMg  dowii'. 
Orelli  t.ikcs  it  of  thc  wciglns  on  thc  c(.milrr  of  ,1  shop,  support- 
ing  his  intcrpr.iatir.n  by  tlic  pirtun-  of  n  sliop  at  fompcii,  and 
Keller  warinly  approvcs:  but  is  ii  pr.ssil.Ic  to  undcrsland  so  im- 
portant  a  limiting  notion  ns  *  of  thc  shop '  ?  Otlicrs  inlcrprct 
pondcra  of  obstaclcs  gcncrallv.  Tlic  old  vicw  has  rcccntly  bccn 
advocated  by  T.  Mommscn  {FIcckciscn's  Jahrb.  1874,  p.  466  fT.), 

^Nissen  {rompdau.  Stiid.  p.  566),  and  KrUgcr.  Ovcrbcck  Pom- 
Pat  p.  56  <lcscril>cs  ihc  bro.iflcr  strccts  as  having  thrcc  such 
slepping  stoncs  (Fig.    19),  thc  narrowcr,  onc.     It  is  admittcd 

ithat  thcrc  is  no  cvidcncc,  cxccpt  in  tlic  scholiasts,  tliat  thcsc  wcrc 
alled  foudcra:  but  in  fncc  of  thc  difficultics  still  alt.aching  to 
besncrs  intcrprctntion  (nnd  cspcrinlly  to  tlic  forcc  which  it 
lequires  us  to  givc  to  trans),  il  is  pcrhnps  bcst  to  follow  tlic 
earher  vicw,  which  must  hnvc  bccn  bascd  upon  somc  traditional 
luthority,  sccing  how  littlc  tlicrc  is  in  the  words  thcmselvcs  to 
wggest  it.  Thc  picture  tluis  suggcstcd  is  thnt  of  a  candidate 
m  the  cumbrous  whitcncd  toga,  prcsscd  by  his  attcnd.ant  to 
hurry  across  the  strcct   in  ordcr  to  shakc  hands  with  an   in- 

jHuential  clcctor  on  tlic  pnlh  opposiic.  Thc  strcct  was  usually 
aarrow,  in  l'ompcii  ncvcr  nv.rc  tlinn  .about  24  fcct  broad,  and 
often  only  ninc  or  tcn,  inclusivc  of  ihc  i»aths  {mar^ines),  but  the 

^latter  were  as  a  rulc  much  raiscd. 

62.  Fabla,  sc.  tribu,  onc  of  the  original  country-tribcs. 
^Vellna,  onc  of  thc  two  .iddcd  Intcst,  in  u.c.  241.  Ijoth  are 
ifrequently  mcnlioncd  in  inscriplions. 

63.  hlc,  sc.  a  third  man.  IJcntlcy  rcad  /c,  which  has  much 
less  authority,  and  would  ncccssnrily  rcfcr  bnck  to  i//e.—cui 
dirc  libet.  Thc  forms  of  frcc  clcrtion  wcrc  allowcd  to  rcmain 
during  thc  timc  of  Augustus,    who   himsclf  took  pnrt   in  the 

^canvassing    (cp.    Suct.    Oct.    xr..    comitiorum    ius   pristinum 

yeduxit),  and  thc  ckrtions  of  ii.c.   19  gnvc  risc  to  scrious  dis- 

turbances:  it  was  only  Tibcrius  who  madc  the  sanction  of  Ihe 
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comitia  merely  formal :  cf.  Tac.  Ann.  I.  15,  and  Merivale  Hist. 
c.  XLIV.  ad  itiit. 

64.  cunile  ebur,  sc.  the  sella  citruUs^  a  distinction  enjoyed 
by  the  curule  aediles,  praetors,  and  consuls.  inportunus,  'ruth- 
lessly':  cp.  Cic  in  Cat.  iv.  6,  12  (note). 

65.  fiacetUB=blande  et  comitcr,  *  politely',  apparently  a  col- 
loquial  usage  :  cp.  Ter.  Heaut.  521  miilier  commoda^  faceta  hacc 
merctrix.  adopta :  Spartianus  says  of  the  empcror  Didiiis 
Julianus  (c.  4)  senatttm  ct  eqttcstrcm  ordincm  in  palatitim  veni- 
cntcm  admisity  atqiie  unttmqttemqtte^  ut  crat  actas,  vcl patrcm  vcl 
Jiliitm  vel parcntcm  affattis  blandissime  est. 

66 — 64.     I/  good  dining  is  good  living^  thcn  he  off  to  thc 
markct  bctimcs,  to  sccttrc  its  choiccst  daintics^  aitd  take  (Jargilius 
for  your  modcl. 

66.  lucet,  *  day  has  dawned ',  i.e.  it  is  time  to  be  off  in 
quest  of  daintics. 

67.  piscemur,  venemur.  *  Let  us  go  off  for  fish  and  game ' : 
but  only,  as  Ciargilius  did.  to  the  marketplace.  This  seems 
better  than  to  take  the  wordsof  literal  fishing  and  hunting,  which 
are  not  necessary  for  the  life  of  an  epicure. 

68.  Gargiliua,  probably  a  character  in  the  satires  of  Lu- 
cilius.  The  name  is  not  a  fictitious  one,  but  occurs  in  in- 
scriptions. 

69.  di£fertum  forum  populumque=/;r//;;/  diffcrtum  popuh, 
as  in  Sat.  l.  5,  3  fortim  Appi  diffcrtum  natttis.  Benlley  took 
objection  to  the  repetition  of  popitlum  and  populo^  and  to 
diffcrtum  appHcd  to  popttlttm  for  which  conferttim  would  be 
more  usual;  and  therefore  very  confidently  read  campitm  for 
popultim.  But  the  repetition  may  ])e  defended  by  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  presence  of  the  people  as  spcctators:  and  the 
use  of  differttim  by  a  zeugma,  like  ihat  in  Ep.  II.  i,  159  lcx 
poenaqitc  lata:  cp.  A.  P.  443.  Besides  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  ihough  the  forum  was  crowded  in  the  morning,  the  camptts 
was  not  much  frequented  till  the  afternoon.  And  cven  in  the 
contracted  forms  the  similarity  between  campum  and  populttm 
is  not  great  enough  to  make  the  conjecture  probable. 

60.  unu8...e  multis,  *one  of  all  the  train',  as  in  Verg.  Aen. 
V.  644,  not  here  in  the  proverbial  sense,  found  e.g.  in  Sat.  I.  9,  7I1 
Cic.  Tusc.  I.  9,  17  (Kuhner),  &c. 

61.  crudus,  properly  *raw'  (connected  with  cruor^  Kpia^i^ 
etc.  Vanicek  p.  174),  is  applied  alike  to  undlgested  food,  and 
(as  here)  to  the  eater  who  has  not  yet  digcsted  it.  Indulgence 
in  a  hot  bath  too  soon  after  dinner  is  censured  as  a  mark  of 
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a  clutton  by  Juv.  I.  141  and  Pers.  lii.  98-  From  the  numerous 
references  collected  by  Mayor,  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  means  of  hastening  digestion,  though  one  dangerous  to 
health. 

62  Caerite  cen.=  Caeritibus  tabuHs.  Madvig  (Rom.  Verf. 
I.  400)  considers  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  reason 
whv  the  lists  of  the  cives  sine  sttffragio  were  called  the  iabulac 
Cacritum.  Gellius  xvi.  13  asserts  that  the  mhabitants  of 
Caere  were  made  municipes  siiic  suffragn  ttire  because  they 
took  charge  of  the  Roman  sacra  at  the  time  of  the  Oaliic 
invasion  (cp.  Liv.  V.  40) :  and  that  the  name  was  afterwards 
applied  versa  vice  to  those  whom  the  censors  degraded  and 
deprived  of  their  votes.  There  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that 
what  was  originally  a  mark  of  honour  for  the  Caerites  became 
a  badge  of  inferiorily,  after  ihey  had  been  defcated  in  an  attempt 
to  throw  oflf  their  connexion  with  Rome  (cp.  Madvig,  op.  cit. 
p.  46). 

63.  remigium  ;  cp.  Ep.  i.  2,  24  ff-  ^i^d  :  the  form  Ulixei 
is  ahnost  equally  wcll  supported  here.  Cp.  l<.oby  §  482.  b.  Lr. 
§  160. 

64.  interdicta  voluptas,  i.e.  the  slaughtering  of  the  sacred 
cattle  of  the  Sun-god :  Hom.  Od.  i.  8,  xii.  34O  ff. 

66.  Mimnermus,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Colophon,  contempo- 
rary  with  Solon:  a  fragment  is  preserved  in  Stobaeus  (trag. 
1.  Bergk)  ns  5^  iSK  ^i  5^  j^picvov  arep  xP^ffivs  A<ppodiTrjs; 
Ttdvaly)v  0T€  fioi  pLfiKiTi  TavTa  fiiXoi.  Propertius  (l.  9,  u)  says 
of  him////x  in  amore  valct  Mimnermi  vcrsus  Hoineio. 

66  istis,  '  than  what  you  have  now  l>efore  you '.  Cp.  Jsocr. 
ad Nicod.  lUXP^ roh  dp^ivois,  ^  i^vre^  ^.Xrfu, ro ur a,vCandidU8, 
'  frankly '.     si  non.     Keller  reads  with  some  good  Mbb.  st  nil. 


EPISTLE  Vn. 

The  date  of  this  Epistle  has  been  given  by  Ritter  as  the 
autumn  of  B.c.  21.  He  argues  from  Ep.  I.  2,  2  that  Horace 
was  at  this  time  at  Praeneste,  within  view  of  the  Alban  hiUs 
(v.  10),  and  was  intending  to  go  down  to  Veha  or  Salemum 
for  the  winter  (Ep.  I.  15)-  In  this  year  also  Augustus  eft 
Sicily  for  the  East,  and  sent  Agrippa  (now  married  to  Julia) 
to  take  charge  of  home  affairs ;  hence  Maecenas  was  reheved  ot 
his  more  important  public  duties,  and  would  have  been  all  tlie 
more  at  leisure  to  enjoy  the  society  of  Horace,  so  that  he  com- 
plained  of  his  absence.  But  there  are  too  many  conjectural 
links  in  this  chain  of  argument  to  enable  us  to  accept  it  with 
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confidence.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Ep.  11.  is  to  be 
assigned  to  B.C.  i\.  Horace  was  doubtless  often  at  Praeneste, 
and  perhaps  spent  more  winters  than  one  by  the  sea.  Franke 
with  not  less  probability  assigns  both  this  epistle  and  Ep.  11. 
to  B.c.  -23.  Sir  T.  Martin  well  remarks  :  *  This  Epistie  will 
always  rank  among  the  most  valued  of  Horace's  poems.  It 
shows  the  man  in  his  most  attractive  aspect, — simple,  frank, 
affectionate,  tactical,  manly,  and  independent.  No  one  can 
read  it  without  feeling  that  dear  as  Maecenas  was  to  Horace, 
and  deeply  grateful  to  him  as  he  was  for  his  generosity,  and 
for  the  friendly  spirit  without  which  generosity  itself  would 
have  been  odious  to  the  poet,  not  even  for  him  would  Horace 
forego  a  tittle  of  that  freedom  of  thought  and  action  which  he 
deemed  to  be  essential,  not  less  for  his  self-respect  than  for  his 
personal  happiness '. 

1 — 13.     /  have  staycd  away  from  Rome  much  longer  than 

I  toldyou  I  should:  but  I  am  sure  you  ivill  excuse  mc,  Maecenas, 

for  I  am  afraid  to  hc  in  towfi  at  such  an  unhealthy  season.     J 

intend  togo  doivn  to  the  seafor  the  winter^  but  I shall  be  back  again 

tvith  you  in  the  spring. 

1.  quinque  dies;  ♦  five  days  or  so\  a  colloquial  phrase,  for 
any  short  pcriod:  cp.  Sat.  i.  3,  16  quinque  diebus  nil  erat  in 
locidis. 

nire :  this  form  for  the  locative  ruri  occurs  again  in  Ep. 
I.  14,  10,  twice  in  Ovid  and  twice  in  Tibullus.  In  Plaut. 
Trin.  166  it  is  found  in  the  MSS.  though  Ritschl  reads  ruri 
(cp.  Cas.  I.  «2),  and  Madvig  leavcs  it  in  Liv.  vil.  5,  9,  xxxviii. 
53,  8.  With  an  epithet  the  form  rure  is  always  used.  Cp. 
Kuhner  11.  354.  Roby  §  1168,  11 70.  There  is  nothing  to 
fix  the  meaning  here  to  Praeneste,  as  Ritter  supposes,  or  to 
Tibur,  as  others  have  argued  from  v.  45.  Horace  may  probably 
refer  rather  to  his  Sabine  farm. 

2.  Seztilem  :  this  month  received  the  name  '  August '  in 
B.c.  8  (Dion.  Cass.  LV.  6),  cp.  Merivale  iv.  255. 

desideror:  Roby,  §  1460;  S.  G.  §  596.  atqui :  most  MSS. 
have  fallen  into  the  very  common  error  of  substituting  atqtte. 

3.  sanum  recteque  valentem,  *  free  from  disease,  and  in 
sound  health'  as  in  Ep.  i.  16,  21.  Cp.  Cic.  Acad.  11.  7,  19 
st  \5ensu5\  et  sani  sunt  ac  valentes.  The  reading  of  some  inferior 
MSS.  recteque  videre  valentem  is  due  solely  to  the  wish  to  fill 
up  the  gap  left  by  the  accidental  omission  of  santtm  ;  Bentley'» 
suggestion  recteque  vigert  valentem  is  needless. 

4.  mllil  das  aegro,  not  (as  Macleane)  ♦  you  let  me  go, 
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because  I  was  sick ',  but  *  you  are  ready  to  give  me,  if  I  am 
sick '. 

B.  ficus  prima :  the  fig  ripens  towards  the  end  of  Augiist 
and  the  beginning  of  September;  cp.  Carm.  III.  23,  %  pomifero 
^rrave  tcmpus  anno.  There  were  also  early  sprlng  figs,  formed 
t-ven  beforethe  leaves  (cp.  Plin.  xv.  18,  71  stint  praeterea  eaedem 
scrotinae  et  praccoccs,  bifcrae,  alba  ac  nigra,  cum  messe  vinde- 
miaqtie  mattiresccntcs ;  XVI.  26,  113;  Meyer  on  Matth.  xxi.  19, 
Trench  Miraclcs,  p.  451),  but  these  are  of  coursc  not  referred 
to  here. 

6.  dissignatorem :  this  form  is  the  only  one  recognized 
by  good  MSS.  and  by  inscriptions.  Cp.  Ep.  I.  5,  16.  The 
dissignator  was  the  man  who  marshalled  the  funeral  procession, 
not  Ihe  dcmittus  ftmcris  of  Cic.  de  Leg.  II.  24,  61  dominusqiu 
ftmeris  utatttr  acccnso  atque  lictoribus  (as  Macleane  says),  but 
one  of  his  accensi  (cp.  Marquardt  Privatalt.  i.  357  note).  Acron 
says  here  dcsignatores  dictintur  qui  ad  locum  [?  /ucum]  Libitinac 
in  fttnere  praestanti  condticuntur^  ut  deftinti  ctim  honore  ef 
feranttir.  The  name  was  also  given  to  the  officials  who  assigned 
places  in  the  theatre :  cp.  Plaut.  Poen.  prol.  18... w«  lictor 
verbtnn  aut  virgae  mttttiattt^  ncu  dissigttator  practer  os  obam- 
Intlet,  neu  sessnm  ducaty  dum  histrio  in  scaena  siet,  whence  it 
is  clear  that  the  lictor  is  here  used  generally  for  '  attendant ', 
with  no  reference  to  magistrates,  as  Ritter  supposes:  cp.  Lip- 
sius  ad  loc. 

7.  pueris:  cp.  Mart.  x.  62,  12  aestate  pueri  si  valent,  satis 
disctmt. 

8.  offlciosa  'in  showing  attentions':  for  officia  in  the  sense  of 
the  duties  of  civility  due  from  clients  and  from  citizens  generally 
see  Mayor  on  Juv.  lll.  126.  The  term  would  include  the  morn- 
ing  salutatio,  the  dedttctto  in  forum,  visits  to  the  sick,  attendance 
at  weddings,  funerals,  or  when  the  toga  virilis  was  assumed, 
and  the  like. 

opella  'petty  business':  cp.  Ep.  II.  2.  67.  The  word  occurs 
only  here  and  in  Lucr.  I.  11 14. 

9.  testamenta  resignat  'unseals  wills',  i.e.  causes  deaths. 
A  will  was  usually  written  on  tablets  of  wood  or  wax;  a  senatus- 
consultum  (of  the  time  of  Nero,  Suet.  Ner.  17)  enacted  that  they 
were  to  be  tied  up  with  a  triple  thread,  and  then  wax  was  to  be 
put  over  the  thread  and  sealed  by  the  testator,  and  also  by  wit- 
nesses.  When  sealed  a  will  was  deposited  with  some  friend,  or 
in  a  temple,  or  with  the  Vestal  virgins.  After  the  testator's 
death  as  many  of  the  witnesses  as  possible  were  collected,  and 
after  they  had  acknowledged  their  seals,  the  thread  was  broken, 
and  the  will  read.     Cp.  Huschke  Jurispr.  Ante-Just.  p.  538. 
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10.  Albanis:  the  snow  would  naturally  lie  on  the  Alban  hills 
earlier  than  on  the  plain  of  the  Campagna.  bruma  for  winter 
generally,  as  in  Carm,  iv.  7,  ii;  Ep.  I.  11,  19  aml  often.  For 
the  greater  frequency  of  frost  and  snow  in  ancient  times  th.in  at 
present  in  the  same  latitudes  cp.  Ep.  I.  3,  3.  quod  si :  cp.  Verg, 
Aen.  V.  64,  practcrca  si  nona  dicin  inortalibus  almum  Aurora 
cxtukrit:  Catull.  XIV.  17  si  luxcrit  •come  dawn'  (Ellis).  So 
we  find  often  dicam...si  prins  dixcro:  Cic.  Acad.  il.  20,  64,  de 
Off.  II.  6,  22,  Plaut.  Capt.  248,  elc. 

11.  vates  tuus,  i.  e.  the  huml)le  friend  whom  you  honour 
with  the  exalted  title  of  'bard':  cp.  Carm.  I.  i,  35  quodsi  me 
lyricis  vatibus  insercs,  II.  6,  24  vatis  am ici  etc.  L.  Miiller  De 
Re  Metrica  p.  65  ff.  shows  how  this  old-fashioned  name  fell 
into  contempt  in  the  early  Latin  poetry,  and  regained  all  its 
earlier  honour  with  Vergil  (e.g.  Ecl.  IX.  34).  Cp.  Munro  on 
Lucret.  I.  102:  Ep.  11.  i,  26. 

12.  contractus  'huddled  up\  ^jrt>ce<v0w5  as  in  Lucian 
Saturn.  9,  9  €TriK€KV(l>6T€s...d/j.(f>l  tiiv  Konivov.  Others  take  it  as 
♦in  retirement':  cp.  Verg.  Moret.  77  quis  enim  contractior  illo? 
Senec.  de  Tranq.  An.  9  habitare  contractius;  others  again  com- 
pare  vclis  contractis^  and  translatc  'quietly'. 

13.  hirundine :  the  return  of  thc  swallow  was  proverbially 
the  sign  that  spring  had  airivcd:  cp.  Ov.  Fast.  II.  853  veris 
praenuntia  venit  hirundo :  Cic.  ad  Att.  x.  2  \a\a7fiVa  iam 
adest:  Anth.  Pal.  II.  279  ci  7r\6o5  wpaio^.  Kal  yap  \a\a7eO(ra 
Xe\i5djj'  17517  n^fx^XuKev  xw  X«P'f*5  Zecpvpos:  Ar.  Eq.  419  wpa  vea, 
Xe^iSdv.  Ilesiod  represcnts  the  song  of  the  nightingale  as  com- 
mencing  after  the  rising  of  Arciurus,  i.c.  sixty  days  aflcr  the 
winter  solsticc  (Op.  et  Di.  568). 

14 — 24.  Vou  have  not  cnrichcd  mc,  as  the  boor  did  his  guests, 
ivith  luhat  had  no  vahiefor  him.  This  would  have  bccn  a  natural 
rcascnfor  ingratitude.  But  you,  7vhiU  rcady  to  satisfy  the  ivants 
of  thosc  loho  deserve  ity  know  the  value  of  yotir  gifts^  and  I  will 
meet  you  worthily. 

14.  Calaber:  the  name  is  chosen  only  to  make  the  story 
more  vivid.  There  seems  to  be  no  evidcnce  that  pcars  were 
especially  abundant  in  Calabria. 

16.  benigne,  *I'm  much  obliged',  a  polite  phrase  for  re- 
fusing  the  offer  (cp.  v.  62),  like  /ca\u)S,  KdWtaTa  and  the  likc  in 
Greek  (Ar.  Ran.  503  ff.). 

19.  relinques  has  much  more  support  than  relinquis. 

20.  spemit  et  odlt,  '  does  not  value  and  in  fact  dislikes'. 
22.    ait  esse  paratus,  a  Greck  construction,  found  first  ap- 
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parently  in  Plaut.  Asin.  634  quas...Diabu!us  ipsl  daturus  dixit : 
cp.  Catull.  IV.  I  Phasclus  iUe...aitfuisse  navium  celerrimus: 
cp.  Carm.  11 1.  27,  73  uxor  invicti  Jovis  esse  ncscis.  Plaut.  Pers. 
431,  642  has  omitto  iratus  esse.  Roby  §  1350.  dignis  *  for  the 
worthy',  i.e.  to  mect  thcir  needs. 

23.  lupinis  used  to  rcprcscnt  money  on  the  stage,  or  for 
counters  in  gamcs:  cp.  Plaut.  Pocn.  ili.  2,  20  Ag.  a^^ite,  inspi- 
ciie:  durum  est.  Co.  profccto,  spcctatorcs,  comicum :  maccrato  hoc 
pini^ucs  fiunt  auro  in  barbaria  bovcs.  They  are  still  so  used  in 
Italy. 

24.  digrnum  pro  laude  *  worthy  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
nown';  Munro  on  Lucrct.  V.  i  {qiiis  potis  est  dignum  pollcnti 
pectore  carmcn  condcrc  pro  rcrum  maicstatc)  quotes  instances  of 
dignus  pro  from  Ter.  Hec.  209,  Cic.  Div.  in  Caec.  13,  42 
(where  howcver  Baitcr  rejccts  dignum)^  Sall.  Cat.  Li.  8.  But 
Mr  J.  S.  Reid  has  convinced  me  that  the  passage  in  Lucretius 
does  not  cxhibit  this  construction,  dignum  going  \vith  pectorc^ 
and  pro  maiestate  being  parallel  to  pro  mcritis  just  below. 
Laude  is  the  praisc  which  Maeccnas  reccives,  not  that  which  he 
givcs :  Martin's  version,  though  neat,  is  in  this  respect  mislead- 
ing,  *For  me,  'twill  bc  my  aim  myself  to  raise,  even  to  the 
flattering  lcvel  of  your  praise'.  Cp.  A.  P.  282,  Cic.  de  Orat. 
II.  73,  296,  Juv.  VIII.  74. 

merentis,  sc.  bene  mercntis,  *my  bcnefactor'.  Verg.  Aen. 
VI.  664  quique  sui  memores  alios  fccac  mcrcndo;  Prop.  v.  11, 
loi  sim  digna  merendo.  Ov.  Pont.  II.  2.  96  laurea  dccieta  me- 
renti.  So  very  often  in  inscriptions,  e.g.  Wilmanns,  1382,  1389, 
1398. 

25 — 28.  But  ihe  service  I  can  rcndcr  must  be  proportional 
to  my  powcrs,  and  I  am  not young  as  I  oncc  -was. 

25.  usquam,  with  avcrb  of  motion,  also  in  Sat.  II.  7,  30,  i. 
I,  37  :  quoquam  and  ncjquoquam  are  not  common  after  Terence. 

26.  latus,  chest,  i.e.  lungs:  Ep.  l.  12,  5,  cp.  Quint.  xii.  11,2 
neque  enim  scientia  modo  constct  orator...scd  voce^  latere,  firmitate. 
nigros  :  Horace  describes  himself  as  praecanus  (Ep.  I.  20,  24) : 
at  this  timc  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  45  at  most.  A 
frons  angusta  or  tcnuis  (Carm.  I.  35,  5)  or  brevis  (M.art.  IV.  42, 
9),  i.e.  one  on  which  the  hair  hung  down  low,  was  regarded  as  a 
beauty :  Pliny  describes  the  statue  of  an  old  man  as  naving  rari 
et  cedentes  capiUiy  latafrons  (Ep.  III.  6,  2). 

27.  loqul  =  T6  \a\iiv  Roby  §  1344,  S.  G.  §  534»  *iny  P^ea- 
lant  voice  and  laugh,  the  tears  I  shed',     Con. 

28.  Cinarae,  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the  women's  names 
mentioned  by  Ilorace,  which  points  to  a  real  attachmcnt  on  his 
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part:  cp.  Carm.  iv.  i,  3  ^onae  Cinarat,  iv.  13.  if.   Cinam 
brcvis  annos/ata  dcderunt:  Ep.  I.  14«  33- 

29-36.     //  /  am  attacked  as  hcin^  likc  thc  fo\'^')!;l'  /^ 
nollcaTefroi  the  corn-hin  in  ivhich  it  had eatcn  its  P^  j"^^ 
%e%tiach  everythin,:  I  am  snuere  in  .,ytrcj^rcn^^ 
iimple  life,  and prefer  my  freedom  to  houndUss  wealth. 

,„ore  than  f^s  usual  cncrgy.'  ilc  c.Us  upon  ^-;^-^;;:,^-;it^ 
ana  mcn  of  scicncc  to  bcar  -i^^^r^^»^^^,^.  ;^,7,^\*o  ^it^^ 
if  hc  wcrc  ncvcr  so  hunKf)-:  hc  has  not  Ihc  lct.in  lo     ^  . 
uJ^UrsTo  fox  howevcr  Sn  =ouM  crccp  ..^ro.,Rh  ,  crc..c  « 
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nui  inoni  actiwium  1..1. ■..-■••  ~-  f>-  . 

l"**>*  u  1  , ,  .      „,„,«  r.i-piv  to  eat  a  mou>c  than  lo  c»\c  u 

^  "frilr!    U  miv  bc  no Uccd  <hnt  .hc  wc.«-l  (>.x')  «^ 

„ot  commonly  usca  as  adomcslic  an;.n..l  un  .     h^^ 
contury  A. D.    Cp.  Acadcmy  \  ol.  \.,  p.  3« «»  l»o"«'»"" 
Ilistory  of  thc  Ancicnts,  pp.  40-50-  ^ 

c-.»    f     f    f»    whcrc  Acron  notes    c. 

30  cumeram;    cp.  oat.  i.  !•  f3«  ^^"^'^  ,     .  .    ,:« 
dicl^s  ^ingcns  vimi"--,in  ^uo  frumcnta^o^^^ 

cumcrac  aicunlur  v.isa  nct.ha  s.m.lui  aoh.s  "/"[7"J"Xi,e 
vcponchant  agricolac'.  pasU  Ihc  partic.plc  of  thc  rcncxive 
form  AiJi-^r,  uscaactivcly.     S.  O.  §  5^<- 

31  foras  •  out  '-of  thc  corn.hin  or  of  thc  housc?    Thc  wori 
is  in'-thc""t  maiJty  of  i"---  u.cd  of  ccumng  ou    0 
housc;  but  occasionally  (c.g.  Cacs.  H.  C  li.  n.  4-  »4.  U 


town:  hcnce  thc  morc  indcfmitc  mcan.ng  ^cc"is  lcg.t.mate  evcn 
inclassical  Latin:  it  is  com.nr.n  in  l.itcr  '^^•"•-Pl®'^^'  "^l^ 
ncccssarily  as  IJcntlcy  nrgucd,  of  a  fatt.nca.  hut  ralhcr  of  a  d.s. 
tcnded  body:  cp.  Acsop.  d\d;nrj^  i^oyKuOuaa  rn^  yaorlpa,  so 
Babr.  Ixxxvi. 

32.  procul  'hard  by':  cp.  Sat.  II.  6,  105,  Vcrg.  Ecl.  vi.  16» 
Geo.  IV.  424,  Tcr.  llcc.  C07  (^unn  cum  istoc  scrmonem  habucns, 
procul  hinc  stans  acccpi. 

33.  cavum,  for  a  mousc's  holc  in  Sat.  11.  6,  1 10. 

84.     compcllor  '  assnilcl ',  Snt.  11.  .^,  197  ''-'  rompcUarcr  inul- 

\tm:  cp.Cic.  l'hil.  ni.  7.  i/    V-  Cicnonrm  comprllat  '^^'^'j''  ''^^ 

ieniitamcns  (ommcndationem  cssc  compdlatHmcm  suam.    reBlgno 

^  4  transfcr  bnck  to  you':  Irst.  p.  ^M,  M.  rcs,i;nnre  ^;[^'P;^  ;^";; 

bantpro  rcsaihrc,  nn.l   Ih.r.  Snl.    11.  3.  7^   dictantts   quod  tu 

nunquam  rcscribcrc  possis. 

86.  satur  altlHum,  i.c.  only  ^vhen  I  have  myself  haa  my 
fill  of  daintics.  Carm.  III.  16,  21-44  is  the  bcst  commcntary 
on  this  passngc. 

87-46.  You  hto-v  that  1  hnvc  olwnys  lccn  ntodrst  ^^^^ ^*'f^- 
ful-  but  I  inll  rladly  civc  back  your  gijls  which,  if  purchascd  at 
the  cost  of  my  ittdcpcttdcncc,  'wotdd  bc  as  uttft  for  me  to  rccctvc,  as 
horses  wcrefor  Tclctuachtts. 

37.  verecundum.  i.c.  my  modcsty  in  not  pushing  my  own 
claiins,  aUhou^h,  llorncc  g<...s  on  to  nda,  1  havc  a»^vays  ful  y 
acknowlcdgcd  my  dcbts  to  you,  both  .n  your  prcscnce,  and  .n 
your  absence. 

rex:  *patron',  ns  in  Ep.  I.  17,  ^o  and  43.  Juv.  I.  13^5, 
V.  14,  161  (with  Mnyor's  noic). 

38.  audlBtl,  *you  h.avc  bccn  ndarc^scd ',  Ep.  I.  i^,  i/. 
Sat.ll.  6,  20:  Ihe  Grcck  a^orro',  imilntca  by  Milton  1'.  L.  IM.  7 
•or  hcar'st  thou  r.nthcr  pi.rc  clhcrcnl  slrcam  '. 

39.  8i  possum:  Koby  §  1755.  J>-  ^-  §  747-  rcponere-rc- 
signare. 

40.  TelcmacllUB:    Ilom.   Od.    iv.  601  Tjnrouj  V  tU  '\OaK^v 

fifii,,  iwirrj^aros  oui  er.^c.^...  *.»..^..«-,  .  ..pportcct  by  much 
better  MSS.  Ihan  sapicufis,  nm\  conf.rmca  by  llomer  s  ep.thets 
roXvTXat,  iroXi;TX>;MWi',  ra\a(Tl<t>pu:iK 

42.  ■patllB,  i.q.  araoint;  Dor.  «TTraSio»'  (cp.  Curt.  Et.  I. 
J37)  •  COU.NCS  • :  Vcrg.  G.  i.  .«;i3.  l'P-  »•  M.  9»  ^^^' 

48.     Atrlde:  cp.  Sat.  H.  3,  »87  Atrid<lvctas  cttr?    Roby 


40     TelcmachUB:   Ilom.  Od.   iv.  601  Utrov^  h"  (U  "\OaK 
WK  i^ofiai,  605—7    iv    «*   '\OdKn  oCr    ap   opl>fioi   €vp((i   oGrt 
XctMwi'.   alyltiorot    Kal  naWov  inriparoi    linro[-i6roio.     ov   yap 
rVwi»  liririi\aroi  ouV  (v\cifi^v.     patlentiB,  supportca    by  mu 
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S  47>  S.  G.  §  150.    tlbl  scciiw  to  co  equally  uith  apta  and 

44  rcffla  of  Konic  as  tlic  /////r.//  »///•/;//;/  ^^''""••c'^^» 
,3),  tiic  domina  (Cann.  IV.  14,  44).  "^l  »"<--'^'y  «  niasn»ficcnt 
as  in  Carin.  II.  iSt  i» 

45  vacuum :  cp.  Ep.  II.  1.  Ri  ^" '^ rvir//,rcy.i//////wV /f/Aj. 
,/,/r;  •quict',  Ircc  from  <!isturl)ancc,  not  *dc->l.iic  as  zooiar 
AaTiiU  in  Vcrg.  G.  II.  «»5* 

ImtoeUe,  •  pcaccful ' :  in  Sat.  ll.  4.  7^^  tho  crithet  v..!k  npnlied 
10  TTrcntum  has  rcfcrcncc  to  its  rcpui.r.ion  for  clTcm.natc  luxury. 
which  can  hardly  bc  dcnotcil  licrc. 

46-98.  A  story  xvHl  ihffw  h^.0  iUsuiuJ  ^^-ijts  ofun  bring 
ritin  to  the  recificnt. 

46.    PhnippuB,  L.  Marcius  (cons.  B.  c.  91),  an  or.ntor  dislin. 

ruishcd  for  his  encrgy  an«l  biiing  wil.     Cp.  C.c.  «lc  Ont.  lll.  i, 

fhonrinict  vchcnuntlct  d.scrto  ct  i...tnru.s,ort.  W  rn.s,a.<h^ 

nliJslTn-TKx^it    Al    17^  (thcrc  W.1S  in    l-h.hpp"^)  J'""""' '^* 

[uulcoct  malcdicto  facctus:  Ilc  xvas  nn  adhcrcnt  of  Su  la  ,n  Oie 
d^^Vars.  fortl.  Ws  to  his  boldnc^  in  o.atory,  not  w^ 
in  which  hc  won  no  dislinction.  Cp.  Liv.  xxi.  4  "^'  V^ 
fortiter  et  strenue  agenditm  cssct, 

octavam  drdter  horam.  ic.  bctwccn  i  and  1  p.m.  (not, 
as  O^cmTtv^^n  a  and  3).  1'hilippus  had  had  a  long  inom.ng^ 
workT  Martial  (iv.  8)  says  in  tju.ntam  vanos  ^-«^-^'j^^^^ 
laborcs'  scxta  quies  lassis.  septw.a  f..is  ciit.  Aflcr  thc  wort 
of  thc  dav  followcd  cxcrcisc  and  thc  balh:  ,1  xvas  only  the 
rincmployc^d  ^o  could  dinc  as  carly  as  thc  c.ghth  hour:c^ 
Ep.  l.  5.  3.  and  scc  bclow  v.  71. 

48  Carlnas,  a  quarlcr  (t/V//^)  lyin-  chicfly  in  thc  ^th  r^ 
of  Romc  ^Tthat  part  of  thc  L.quilinc  Mount.  townrds  the 
?vvct  nr  Sourh-Wcst  which  in  carlicr  timcs  w.os  callcd  the 
M    Onnius    atovc  thc  Subura.     .Somc  said  th.it  its  na.nc  was 

"ould  have  Bone  alonc  thi.  roa.l  f.om  the  Forum  to  h.s  ho««. 
The  Carinae  was  a  fashio..al.le  <l..artcT   (c,..  \crK.   Uil.  aO'- 

/,„/;.     cLri^mrwhcre  Q.  Ciccro  ha.l  a  h....sc.  an.l  aUo  Pom. 
/,r«/«...C«.m«)  whcre    ^  ^,^„,.  „,^  f,,„,„i  ^ 

i:r"L  Se  ontarmy  havc  bccn  n.ore  than  ha.f  .  n„l. 
from  thc  Forum. 

49.    ut  alunt,  '  as  ihc  stor>-  gocs  \  Ep.  i.  6,  40 1  1 7.  «»• 
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50.  adrasum:  all  Kdkr's  MSS.  havc  this  form,  not  ahra- 
sum,  which  is  not  c.ly  l.a.lly  s„ppo.t.  .Ibut  incorrcct,  for  homo 
adradii...;  hn.lu.  ah...dHi.r:  ad  .,  I.c.c  .i.lcns.vc  (Roby,  «  1K34. 
S.G.  §  8oi)  'closcly  shavcn',  but  ns  a  inan  who  has  just  bccn 
shavcn  is  closcly  shnv.n.  wc  ...ay  takc  ,t,  .f  wc  plcasc,  hcrc 
as=Lv/..  raJn  wilh  Orclli,  wilhout  scck.ng  (w.lh  \ongc 
for  a,w  prccisc  parall.l.  '1  hc  wor.l  s.rn.s  1«,  apply  o  ihc  bca.d 
only,  not,  n.s  so,„c  tal..-  ii,  to  ll.c  hca.l,  compam.g  Lp.  l.  I.S,  7 
where  thc  con.icxioj.  is  .p.itc  <lifrc.c..t. 

mnbra,  'b-.olh'.  as  in  G.cck  oKik  for  tsKyivi)  Thc  booth 
was  c.nptv,  bccausc  tl.c  Imsicr  c,.sl..,ncrs  had  bccn  tr.mmcd 
«rlier  i,i  il.c  .lay;  thc  .nan  was  siltin^,  lc.surcly  parmg  h.s  own 
nails.  a  duty  g.„crally  un.h-.takcn  by  tl.c  ba.bcr  (cp.  1  aut 
Aul.vo  .f.m.  ipse  f'.id.,n  tonsor  ////.-///>  ,/. ////xr/ ///.  r^/A;;'//, 
m.iia  abs  .tl.t  fLs.Un.^U  Ma.t.  Iir.  74),  and  h,s  comfortablc 
epose  attractcd  thc  iutcrcst  of  n.ilippu^.  'Ihcrc  is  nolh.ng 
to^how  (as  Maclcanc  supposcs)  th.nt  '  hc  was  JC^^o"  ;  and 
resolvcd  to  sj.oil  his  indcpcndcncc,  if  hc  could  :  v.  74  ccrta.nly 
does  not  provc  this. 

62      non  laeve  -ou  (r<at(55 :  thc  a.lvcrbial  form  is  riot  found 
[•  elsewhcrc.     lJcmct,ius  was  thc  usual  pcdiscqutts  of  l'h,l,ppus. 

63.  unde  domo.  'whcre  hc  comcs  from\  Cp.  Vcrg.  viil. 
.14  u..de  do.,.o^rtbOiv  oU^Oeu.  Orclli  says  thc  word  is  frc- 
quently  uscd  in  inscriplions  to  dcnotc  thc  town  from  which  a 
man  comcs. 

64.  quove  patrono  :  a  frccdman  had  no  fathcr,  in  the  cyes 
of  the  law,  but  his  placc  was  t.akcn  to  a  certa.n  c.Mcnt  by  h.s 
pltonur  In  thc  acLunt  brought  back  by  Dcnctr.us  thc  mcn. 

,  Sonof  thc  namc  Ah....s  (a  Grcck  nau.c  co,jtrac^tcfl  from  Menodo- 
Z  hkc  //.////..  for  //,'.. ..odo.ns,  /^nnas  for  /^'--f ' "^  ^^  ^/^: 
CD    Moulto,i's  Wincr  p.    12S,   L.ghlf.)ot  on  Coh.ss.  I\.  11,   15) 

■    ufficcd     o   show   thatSic   w-is  a  frccd.nan;   hcncc  "o  furthcr 

|.  rwcr  is  givcn  to  this  qucstion,  for  Voltci.ts  must  havc  bccn  his 

J  Ipalron. 
^      65      Voltelum  :  scvcr.al  of  this  t^cns  arc  mcntioncd  in  history, 
and  thc  na.nc  occurs  «m  a  l'o.ni>cian  inscript.on    No.  17S2 /jl 
theCorp.  Inscr.  Lat.  Vol.  iv.:  m.  is  undcrstood.  and  the  Xol- 
lowing  accusalivcs  arc  in  appos.lion. 

.  66.  praeconcm:  v.  65  shows  that  hc  was  not  an  ofT.c^al 
herald,  but  an  auctionccr:  cp.  A.  P.  4«9;  ^«c.  ^^^^.^J^^' ^^^^* 
III.  34,  84  haccpcrp.acco..cm  vcnduht.     Mayor  on  Juv.  VII.  6. 

i       Blne  crlmlne:  for  a  prcposition  wilh  its  casc  scrving  as  an 
'  adjective  cp.  Ov.  Am.  l.  3.  U  ^"'^  crimine  morcs,  Tnst.  iv.  10. 
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71  sine  crimine  coniunx,  Cic.  de  Orat.  I.  33,  105  loqucuitatem 
sine  usu  (note). 

notum  properare  *well  kno^vn  for  working  with  ener^^y'- 
for  the  construction  cp.  Sil.  Ital.  XI l.  330  Delius  avertet^pro- 
pora  pericula  vatcs  Troianos  notus  semper  minuisse  labores, 
This  is  an  mstance  of  Horace's  free  iise  of  the  infinitive  (cn. 
Ritter  on  Carm.  i.  i,  18  or  \Vickham's  Appendix  11.)  and  is 
better  than  Orelli's  intcrpretation,  which  places  a  comma  after 
itotum  and  takes  it  absolutely.  Bentley  inclines,  though  with 
doubt,  to  the  reading  sine  crimine  natum,  but,  besides  having 
very  slight  MS.  support,  this  is  ill  suited  to  a  freedman  sim 
patre.—loco  'at  the  right  time',  not  quitc  (as  Yonge)  6Tav  tvxv 
but  rather  iv  Kaip^.  Cp.  Carm.  iv.  12,  28,  Ter.  Ad.  216,  Roby 
§  1172,  S.  G.  §488.  ^ 

cessare  Uaking  holiday':  ccssare  otiari  et  iucunde  vivcrc 
Comm.  Cruq.  Ep.  i.  10,  46,  11.  2,  183  &c. 

68.  parvls  *humble'  like  himself.— lare  certo  *ahouse  of 
his  own';  he  is  not  like  Maenius  in  Ep.  i.  15,  28.  Bentleys 
suggestion  curto  would  be  redundant  after  tcnui  censu. 

69.  ludis:  sc.  scaenicis  et  circensibus:  these  were  held  only 
on  days  of  general  holiday,  so  the  limitation  post  decisa  ncgotia 
is  not  necded  in  this  case. 

campo,  sc.  Martio:  Carm.  i.  8,  4,  Sat.  11.  6,  49,  Ep.  i. 
11,4.  1  he  usual  time  for  exercise  in  the  campus  was  the  eighth 
hour:  the  amusements  there  practised  were  running,  jumping, 
wrestling,  boxing,  spear-throwing,  riding,  swimming  in  the 
Tiber,  and  ballplaying. 

60.  scitarl,  a  good  instance  of  the  reflexive  deponent  *to 
make  myself  informed',  Roby,  §  734^  1419:  the  word  is  not 
used  in  good  prose. 

61.  non  sane  =  oi5  Travu,  but  in  both  cases  the  question  has 
been  raised  whether  the  negative  is  strengthened  or  weakened 
by  the  added  particle.  The  former  seems  to  be  the  case :  cp. 
Cope's  Gorgias  App.  ii.,  Cic.  de  Orat.  11.  i,  5  (note),  de  Off. 
II.  2,  5  haudsane  intellego:  Ep.  ii.  i,  106,  Sat.  II.  3,  138.  Hence 
we  must  reject  Orelli's  vix  as  an  equivalent. 

62.  benlgne :  cp.  v.  16. 

63.  neget,  'is  he  to  refuse  me?'  Roby  S.  G.  §  674. 
Improbug  'the  impudent  fellow ',  from  the  point  of  view  of 
Demetrius.  We  need  not,  with  Orelli,  try  to  weaken  the  force 
of  the  epithet  by  referring  to  our  colloquial  use  of  words  like 
*wretch  ,  or  ^rascal'. 

64.  mane,  *  next  morning  *,    • 


65.  tunlcato:  the  cumbrous  toga  was  seldom  wom  by  the 
poorer  classes  at  Rome,  except  on  ceremonial  occasions.  Tac. 
Dial.  7  volgus  imperitum  ct  tunicatus  hic  populus,  Augustus 
was  annoyed  at  the  disuse  of  the  national  dress,  and  forbade  thc 
citizens  to  appear  in  the  forum  or  circus  without  the  toga 
(Suet.  Aug.  40).  In  the  country  it  was  still  less  used:  Juv. 
iii.  171  pars  mapta  Italiae  est...in  quo  nemo  togam  sumit 
nisi  mortuus  (cp.  Mayor's  note);  Mart.  X.  47,  5  toga  rara; 
51.  6  tunicata  quies. 

scruta,  *  odds  and  ends ',  the  connexion  commonly  assertcd 
wilh  the  cquivalent  Greek  ^/jiJtt;  is  doubtful :  cp.  Vanicek 
p.  210  and  II 21.     Scruiator  :  scruta  ::  chiffonier  :  chiffon, 

66.  occupat  =  0^a^et,  comes  upon  him  before  he  sees  him. 
prior:  the  inferior  would  naturally  be  the  first  to  offer  a  salu- 
tation;  cp.  Mart.  Iil.  05,  i  nunquam  dicis  *ave\  scd  reddis, 
Nacvoic,  semper...cur  hoc  expcctes  a  me^  rogOj  Naevole^  dicas^ 
mm  putOy  ncc  mclior^  Naevole^  tux  prior  es. 

67.  excusare  'began  pleading...us  his  reason'.  Cic  Phil. 
IX.  4,  8  excusarc  morbum. 

mercennaria:  all  good  MSS.  here  (as  usually)  give  the  ««, 
where  the  first  n  represents  the  assimilated  d  of  merced^  the 
second  a  suffix  -on:  cp.  Roby  §  942,  i.  The  meaning  therefore 
cannot  be  (as  Macleane  says),  'the  bonds  of  buying  and  selling', 
which  would  involve  no  merccs^  but  his  salaried  duties,  'hireling 
bonds':  cp.  Sat.  I.  6,  86  si praeco  parvas...merccdcs  seqtierer. 

68.  domum  venisset,  for  the  morning  salutatioy  which 
would  be  expected  froni  an  inferior  after  the  compliment  of  such 
an  invitation. 

69.  providisset :  cp.  Plaut.  Asin.  447  non  hercle  te  providc- 
rem:  quaeso  ne  vitio  vottas  ;  Ter.  Andr.  183  erus  esty  ncque  pro- 
videram.    Blc.sl 'on  condition  that*  Roby§i57i. 

70.  ut  liljet '  as  you  please',  i.e.  if  you  wish  it. 

72.  dicenda...tacenda,  i. e.  whatever  came  into  his  head, 
with  no  suggestion  of  blame,  as  in  Demosth.  de  Cor.  §  157  koX 
ftoq.i  prjra  Kai  dpprjra  6yond^<av.  There  is  a  similar  asyndeton  in 
/amia  nefanda  (CatuU.  LXIV.  405);  cp.  Cic.  Tusc.  V.  39,  114, 
where  there  is  a  series  of  such  contrasts.  In  Pers.  iv.  5  the 
phrase  is  used  quite  differently :  see  Gildersleeve's  note  or  Con- 
ington. 

73.  dimittitur  'is  allowed  to  go  home.*  Orelli^s  notion 
that  Mena  needed  a  kindly  hint  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  is 
not  required.  Like  all  the  compounds  of  mitto^  dimitto  often 
means  to  allow  to  go,  rather  than  to  send. 
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74.  occultTiin^^/tT/ww  in  Ep.  i.  16,  51.  plscis:  the  par- 
ticle  of  comparison  is  omitted,  and  thc  metaphor  is  incorporatcd 
with  th;  main  clause,  as  often:  cp.  Ep.  I.  i,  2. 

75.  certua  *regular',  one  who  could  be  relied  upon  :  Bent- 
lcy's  suggestion  of  scnis,  as  in  Sat.  II.  8,  33,  *commg  in  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  till  up  a  gap',  is  quite  needless. 

76.  rura,  'estates',  has  the  construction  oi  rtts :  cp.  Verg. 
Aen.  I.  2,  Lavinaqtte  venit  litora, 

indictls  Latinis.  The  fcriae  Latinae  were  not  statae  but 
conceptivae,  i.c.  were  held  at  a  time  fixed  each  year  by  the  con- 
suls,  and  proclaimed  by  a  pracco.  Until  they  had  held  this  fes- 
tival  on  the  Alban  Mount,  the  consuls  were  not  allowed  to 
leave  Rome  (Liv.  xxi.  63).  The  festival  was  made  the  occasion 
for  a  general  holiday,  and  was  always  accompanied  by  a  iusti' 
tiiftn,  so  that  Philippus  had  no  legal  business  to  keep  him  in 
the  city.     Mommsen  Hist.  I.  41 — 42. 

77.  impositus  mannis,  not  *on  horseback',  in  which  case 
the  plural  (which  some  edilors  have  explained  as  for  uni  e.x 
viannis)  would  barely  be  justifiable;  but  in  the  carriage  drawn 
by  mattniy  as  in  Carm.  lll.  27,  7.  Orelli  quotes  Ov.  Pont.  lli. 
4,  \oo  filitis  et  ittttctisy  ttt  prittSy  ibit  cqtiis,  where  however  itiitctii 
determines  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  more  clearly :  as  in  Verg. 
Aen.  XII.  736  ciifn  pritna  in  proclia  ittnctos  conscettdcbat  cquos. 
In  Verg.  Aen.  IX.  777  (quoted  by  Lewis  and  Short  for  the  use  of 
cqiti  for  a  chariot)  there  is  nothing  to  point  to  the  singular  force. 
But  cp.  Ov.  Her.  11.  80  ittque  capistratis  ti:^ribtts  alta  scdet  oi  the 
car  of  Bacchus  drawn  by  tigers.  Homer  has  often  tTTrot  in  this 
sense,  e.g.  II.  V.  13,  ria  fxh  a<f>  tTTrouv,  46  iTrTrwi'  iiri^riffofievov, 
X.  330  fiTJ  /xrjv  Tots  iTrrroLaiv  dvrjp  iiroxh<^^T<u  aWoj. 

manni  'were  small  Gallic  horses  ['cobs']  famous  for  swift- 
ness  and  evidently  in  great  demand  at  Rome  for  use  in  harness.' 
Munro  on  Lucret.  III.  1063  ctirrit  agens  manttos  ad  villatn  pracci- 
pitantcs:  cp.  Ov.  Am.  II.  16,  49  rapietttibus  esseda  manttis ;  but 
they  were  also  used  for  riding;  cp.  Auson.  Ep.  vill.  7  vel  cele- 
retn  mannittn  vel  rtipttim  terga  vereditin  conscendaSy  propere  dtiin- 
modo  iam  venias,  though  apparently  only  in  an  emergency.  I 
cannot  find  the  authority  on  which  Forcellini  (followed  by  Orelh) 
defines  a  mannus  as  *animal  ex  equo  et  asina  natum'. 

Sabinum :  the  shortness  of  the  holiday  (six  days)  prevented 
Philippus  from  visiting  any  of  the  sea-side  retreats  in  Campania. 
arvum  caelumque,  i.e.  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  pleasant 
climate.  Probably  the  praeco  had  rarely  been  able  to  leave 
Rome ;  for  as  a  rule  a  Sabine  farm  was  not  much  valued :  c\\ 
Carm.  II.  18,  14  and  Ellis  on  Catull.  XLIV.  2. 


79.  requlem  *recreation'  (Cic.  de  Am.  15,  52).  risus 
*amusemeni'  (Sat.  II.  2,  107).  undique  'from  any  source'  = 
quoque  modo. 

dttm...donat  *by  giving  him':  duin  is  used  with  an  inten- 
tional  negligence  in  two  slightly  varying  senses.  septem  ses- 
tertia,  at  this  time  worth  about  £(io. 

83.  nitido  *trim  townsman':  Martin  *dapper  cit*. 

84.  crepat,  cp.  Sat.  I.  3,  13,  regcs  atqtie  tetrarchos^  omnia 
magnay  loqitcns :  'has  nothing  but  furrows  and  vineyards  on  his 
lips'.  Cp.  Carm.  i.  18,  5;  Cic.  de  Orat.  II.  22,  94  (note);  Cic. 
ad  Att.  IX.  13,  I  III cra  scclcra  loqitiintur. 

praeparat  ulmos,  i.e.  for  vines,  which  were  traincd  to  grow 
up  them,  as  siill  in  Italy :  cp.  Carm.  II.  15,  ^  plataitusque  raelebs 
(which  coukl  not  be  used  for  this  purpose,  because  of  its  broad 
and  shady  leaves)  ez'incat  tiliitos:  Epod.  II.  10,  adttlta  vitium 
propagitte  altas  iitaritat poptilos  :  Verg.  Georg.  II.  361  sumiitasqtte 
scqiti  tabtilata  per  ulmos.  Here  Mena  is  represented  as  pruning 
tlie  tabulata  or  tiers  of  branches  by  removing  intermediate 
boughs  and  superfluous  twigs.  '  The  trees  were  planted  in  rows, 
forty  feet  asunder,  if  the  land  betwecn  them  was  tilled  for  corn 
(as  was  usually  the  case),  otherwise  twenty  feet ;  the  distance 
between  the  trees  in  thc  row  was  to  be  twenty  feet.  The  trees 
as  they  grew  were  to  be  pruned,  so  that  the  first  seven  or  eight 
feet  of  their  stem  might  be  free  from  branches.  Above  that 
height  the  branches  on  each  side  were  to  be  formed  into  tabulata 
or  stories,  three  feet  asunder,  and  not  in  the  same  plane,  on 
vvhich  the  vines  might  be  trained.  The  vine  was  to  be  planted  a 
foot  and  a  half  froni  the  tree.  Colum.  v.  7,  de  Arb.  16,  Plin. 
.wii.  23  [199 — 203]'  Keightley  on  Vergirs  Georgics  p.  352. 
Piiny  adds  nobilia  vitia  noit  nisi  in  arbtistis  gigni  and  sexto  anno 
tnantanttir. 

86.  studiis  dat.  as  in  Quinct.  ix.  3,  73  imniori  legationi. 
senescit:  Kp.  11.  2,  82. 

87.  mentita:  Carm.  11 1.  i,  "ip  fundtis  mendax^  iii.  16,  30 
segetis  certa  fides ;  Sil.  Ital.  vii.  160  of  the  Falernian  district 
dives  ea  ct  nunquam  tellus  mentita  colono. 

enectus:  Priscian  ix.  6,  34  quotes  this  line  and  compares 
Liv-y  (xxi.  ^i)  fattte frigore^  illuvie  squalore  enecti  and  Cic.  Tusc. 
I.  5,  10  enectus  siti  Tantalus  (in  a  quotation  from  an  unknown 
poet),  adding  '  sed  proprie  necatus  ferro,  nectus  vero  alia  vi  per- 
emptus  dicitur'.  Neue  {Formenlehre  II.  554)  gives  other  in- 
stances  of  etuctus  but  quotes  only  Pliny  for  enecatus.  Ritter's 
notice  that  Mena  worked  his  ox  to  death  in  trying  to  make  up 
for  his  losses  is  a  little  farfetched :  it  is  simpler  to  suppose  that 
thc  soil  of  the  farm  was  stony. 

10 — 2 
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88.  medla  de  nocte:  Roby  §  191 1,  S.  G.  §  812  (</):  he  will 
not  wait  ior  the  daylight  before  he  carries  out  his  impatient 
resolve.  caballum,  usually  of  a  riding  horsc,  as  in  Sat.  i.  6,  59, 
Ep.  I.  14,  43,  Juv.  X.  60  (cp.  III.  i  iN),  but  here  probably  of  a 
cart-horse,  as  in  Ep.  I.  18,  36.  I.lcna  is  not  likcly  to  have  kcpt  a 
'cob',  as  some  render  it. 

91.  Avora&^ditri pniiaislaboris  :  cp.  Ep.  i.  16,  70.  attentus 
ad  rem  (Ter.  Ad.  834) :  cp.  Sat.  II.  6,  82  asj>c'r  d  attcntm 
quaesitis, 

92.  pol:  Ep.  II.  2,  138.  This  expression  wns  used  both 
hy  men  and  women  (Gell.  XI.  6,  Macrob.  I.  12,  28)  though  ihe 
latter  preferred  as  a  rule  mccastory  probably  because  of  the 
resemblance  in  sound  to  castiim  and  castitas  (Preller,  Rom. 
Myth.  p.  653).  Terence  never  uses  this  form,  but  in  Plautus 
it  is  common. 

93.  ponere  =  imponere:  cp.  Sat.  I.  3,42  isti  errori  nomcn 
virtus posuisset  honcstum  :  so  Tidivai  6vofia.  The  iiiferior  MSS. 
give  dicercy  which  is  an  explanatory  gloss.  Cp.  Plaut.  Pers. 
IV.  4,  25  nuHC  et  illum  miscrum  ct  me  miscram  aequom  cst 
nominaricr. 

94.  QUOd,  Roby  §  2214,  S.  G.  §  871,  5.  Cp.  Verg.  Acn. 
II.  141  (juod  te  per  supcros...oro  with  Conin<;ton's  note:  ib. 
VI.  363.  Ter.  Andr.  289  guod  cf^o  pcr  hanc  tc  dcxtram  oro 
ct  genium  tuom  (Wagner).  For  the  genius  or  tutelary  spirit 
cp.  Ep.  II.  2,  187,  and  see  Preller,  Rom.  Myth.  p.  567:  'the 
genius  as  such  is  always  good,  and  the  source  of  the  gooil 
gifts  and  hours  which  brighten  the  life  of  the  individual  man, 
and  also  the  source  of  his  physical  and  mental  hcahh,  in  a 
word,  his  good  spirit :  hence  the  oaths  and  conjurings  by  one's 
own  genius  or  that  of  another,  in  which  latter  case  along  witli 
the  genius  of  a  friend,  his  right  hand,  i.e.  his  honour,  his  eyes, 
i.e.  the  hght  of  his  body,  or  his  Penates,  i.e.  the  sanctities  ol 
his  house  and  home,  are  often  named '. 

96.  Qui  semel  aspexit.  Horace,  after  his  fashion,  sums 
up  the  lesson  of  the  foregoing  story  in  brief.  The  reading  semcl 
arpears  to  be  found  only  in  the  cod.  Mart.  of  Cruquius:  all 
other  MSS.  have  the  meaningless  simuly  which  has  come  in 
from  v.  90.  It  is  possible  that  aspcxit  is  due  to  a  Hke  blunder 
on  the  part  of  a  copyist :  in  any  case  it  is  an  awkward  repetition, 
especially  as  the  word  is  used  in  a  somewhat  different  sense. 
But  cp.  circumdata  in  Sat.  I.  2,  96,  99,  accedcre^  Sat.  II.  3, 
149,  154.  Keller  conjectured,  but  has  now  wilhdrawn,  agnovit. 
Cp.  Ep.  I.  17,  4. 

98.    verum,  *right ',  Sat.  11.  3,  212,  Ep.  i.  n,  23.    So  often 


in  Livy.    pede:   apparently  only  a  variation  of  the  idea  in 
inodu!o,  '  foot-rule '. 


EPISTLE  VIIL 

This  Epistle  was  writtcn  in  B.  c.  20,  and  is  addressed  to  the 
Celsus  Albinovanus  who  is  mentioned  in  Ep.  I.  3,  15  as  one 
of  the  suite  accompanying  Tiberius  in  his  expedition  to  Armenia. 
It  may  possibly  have  been  sent  at  the  same  time  as  Ep.  III. 
The  tone  is  curiously  self-reproachful ;  it  is  not  likely  to  have 
Iwicn  adopted  by  Horace  simply  in  order  to  reHeve  his  own 
feehngs:  ^uch  a  view  would  be  inconsistent  wilh  the  relations 
which  seem  to  have  existed  between  Horace  and  Celsus,  who 
was  probably  young  enough  to  have  been  his  son.  It  is  morc 
likely  assumed  to  prepare  for,  and  at  the  same  time  to  soften,  the 
l^indly  warning  to  a  friend  whose  pride  in  his  advancement  at 
court  seemcd  to  rcquire  a  check. 

1 — 12.  Bcar  my  grcctings,  Muse^  to  Cclsus;  and  ifhe  asks  of 
me^  tell  him  that  I  am  but  ill  contcnt  with  my  own  tcmpcr,  sloth 
andficklcncss. 

1.  gaudere  ct  bene  rem  gerere,  *  greeting  and  good  wishes ' 
~\axp^\.v  Kal  ev  TrpaTTeiv:  cp.  Plaut.  Trin.  772 — 3  salutem  ei 
nuntict  vcrhis  patris :  illum  bene  gcrcre  rcm  et  valere  et  vivere. 
I'erhaps  there  is  here  a  reference  also  to  his  duties  as  secretary 
(scriba) :  '  vvishes  for  his  success  in  his  new  office '.  Albinovano: 
an  instance  of  an  agnomcn  added  to  a  cognomen,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  poet  Pcdo  Albinovanus :  the  origin  of  the  name  is 
obscure;  Ritier  suggests  Albium  IntimaHum  (now  Ventimiglia) 
iii  Liguria  as  a  possible  place  of  origin.  The  name  was  borne 
by  a  P.  TuHius  sixty  years  before  this  in  the  civil  wars  (Appian, 
B.c.  I.  62),  and  by  a  M.  TulHus  contemporary  with  Cicero 
(ad  Quint.  Fr.  Ii.  3,  5). 

2.  rog^ata,  sc.  a  mc  '  at  my  request '.  refer  *  bear  *,  as 
oftcn  with  mandata  etc,  where  rc  has  the  meaning  not  of 
*back',  but  of  execution  of  a  duty;  cp.  the  similar  use  of  diro- 
8t8w/At;  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  this  letter  an  answer  to  one 
from  Celsus.  comiti:  Mommsen  {Hcrmcs^  IV.  p.  122)  argues  that 
comes  is  used  here  merely  as  'companion  on  a  journey',  not  tech- 
iiically,  as  in  Ep.  I.  3,  6.     In  v.  14  cohorti  denotes  the  suite. 

3.  Quid  ai^am:  cp.  Ov.  Trist.  i.  i,  17  j*  quis  quid  agam 
forte  requirat  erit^  vivcrc  me  dices,  salvum  tamcn  esse  ncgabis. 

multa  et  pulclira  minantem,  '  in  spite  of  many  fine  pro- 
mises*,  not  limited  to  litcrary  work,  but  extendir.g  to  ihe 
conduct  of  life  generally.     Eor  the  phrase  see  Sat.  11.  3,  9. 
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4.  grando:  Carm.  iii.  i,  «9  non  verheratae  granditu 
vincac. 

6.  oleamve:  supported  by  gocxl  MSS.  against  the  vulgato 
oleaniqne,  which  Ikntley  first  expelled.  Either  would  stan.l, 
but  the  former  is  better.  aestUB,  Carm.  i.  17,  18.  momorderit, 
Sat.  II.  6,  45. 

6.  longlnquls.  Cattle  were  driven  from  farms  in  the  moun- 
tains  to  the  '  distant '  pastures  of  Apuha  and  Lucania  in  the 
summer-time,  as  is  still  the  cuslom.     Cp.  Epod.  l.  27,  28,  Caini. 

8.    velim,  reported  reason  after  dic. 

10.  cur,  'because':  Carm.  I.  33,  3  ''^«  dccantcs  clcsos  citr 
tibiiunior  lacsa  praeniteat  fide:  Cic.  ad  Att.  lli.  13,2  ine  sacpc 
accusas^  cur  htinc  meum  casum  tam  graviter  feram :  so  in  \  cr. 
III.  7,  16  primtim  illtid  rcprchcndo  et  acctiso,  ciir  in  re  tciin 
vetere  quicquam  novi  feceris.  In  all  these  instances  *asking 
why '  perhaps  gives  the  true  force  better. 

arcere :  the  construction  is  as  in  Ep.  i.  i,  31,  A.  P.  64. 

12.  ventosus,  'fickle  as  the  wind'.  Ep.  I.  19,  37.  Even 
Bentley  does  not  attempt  to  defend  the  reading  of  the  vet. 
Bland.  venttiruSy  though  supported  by  some  of  his  own  okkr 
MSS.,  as  against  the  express  testimony  of  Servius  on  Aen.  iv. 
224,  which  is  older  than  any  of  our  MSS.  It  is  evidently  only 
the  correction  of  a  grammarian  who  thought  that  Tibure  musi 
mean  *from  Tibur';  and  is  another  indication  that  in  somc 
places  at  all  events  the  famous  Blandinian  MSS.  give  us  a 
clever  recension,  rather  than  a  genuine  tradition. 

Tibur :  Horace  frequently  represents  himself  as  staying  at 
Tibur;  and  Suetonius  (Vit.  Horat.)  says  vixit  pltirimum  in 
secessu  ruris  stti  Sabini  atit  Tibttrtiniy  domttsqtie  eitis  ostcndttur 
circa  Tiburni  Itictilttm.  I  think  it  quite  impossible  with  Orelh 
to  understand  such  passages  as  Carm.  IV.  2,  30—32,  IV.  3,  10 
as  referring  to  Horace's  Sabine  farm,  which  must  have  been  at 
least  12  miles  from  Tibur  (cp.  also  Carm.  III.  4,  21—24): 
Carm.  II.  18,  14  would  at  most  prove  that  seven  or  eight  years 
before  the  date  of  this  epistle  he  had  only  one  estate  in  the 
country,  and  (especially  if  we  accept  Madvig's  interpretation  of 
satis  as  abl.  of  sata)  would  not  tell  at  all  against  his  ownership 
of  a  domus  elsewhere,  which  would  not  bring  him  any  income. 
Ritter's  notion  that  a  house  at  Tibur  was  given  to  Horace  by 
Augustus  as  a  reward  for  the  carmcn  saecttlare  in  B.C.  17  is 
ingenious,  but  has  little  support.  I  do  not  see  why  we  shoulJ 
reject  the  clear  testimony  of  Suetonius:  Horace  does  not  de- 
scribe  his  house  at  Rorae  any  more  ihan  that  at  Tibur,  but 
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no  one  doubts  that  he  possessed  one.  It  secms  better  to  punc- 
tuate  after  than  bcfore  vcniosus,  in  spite  of  Ritter's  pleading  for 
ihe  latter. 

13—17.     If  all  is  ivcU  with  him^  bid  him  bcar  his  fortunc 
ivisciyt  ifhe  tvishcs  to  rctain  our  rcgard. 

13.  rem  gerat  et  se,  '  he  prospers  in  his  duties  and  in 
himself. 

14.  iuveni,  at  this  lime  23  years  of  age.  ut,  cp.  Ep.  I. 
3i  12. 

15.  subinde  'then',  not  as  in  Sat.  11.  5,  103  *from  time  to 
time'.  Thc  word  is  often  used  in  both  senses  by  Livy:  cp.  vili. 
27,  1  alitid  subittde  bellunt  with  ix.  16,  4  itaque  stibinde  cxsectin- 
tiir  lcgati:  cp.  KUhnast  Liv.  Synt.  p.  357 :  but  is  not  used  by 
any  earUer  author. 

17.  ut  tu,  etc.  Thc  tendcncy  to  vanity,  which  seems  to 
have  exposed  Celsus  to  the  danger  of  publishing  poems  with 
htlle  originaHty  in  them  (Ep.  i.  3,  15),  here  called  for  a  friendly 
warning,  strangely  misunderstood  by  some  editors,  who  have 
found  in  it  a  scrious  censure. 


EnSTLE  IX. 

Septimius,  on  whose  behalf  this  charming  letter  of  introduc- 
tion  was  addressed  to  Tiberius  Claudius,  was  undoubtedly  the 
friend  who  is  greeted  with  so  much  affection  in  Carm.  ll.  6. 
The  Comm.  Cruq.  says  that  his  name  was  Titius  Septimius,  and 
identifies  him  with  the  Titius  of  Ep.  I.  3,  9.  This  is  highly  inn- 
probable,  for  the  combination  of  two  gentile  names  was  at  this 
time  unknown.  There  is  no  other  reason,  besides  this  assumed 
identity,  to  suppose  that  the  occasion  of  this  letter  was  the  expe- 
dition  of  Tiberius  to  the  East ;  and  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
Septimius  in  Ep.  I.  3  makes  it  improbable;  domo  (v.  4)  and 
gregis  (v.  13)  point  ralher  to  an  introduction  of  the  usual  kind. 
There  is  nothing  to  determine  the  date,  except  that  it  is  likely 
to  have  been  before  rather  than  after  B.c.  20. 

1—13.  Scptimius  ofcourse  knows  hctter  than  1  do,  Clatidius, 
ivhat  infitience  I  havcivith  yoti.  I  have  tried  to  exctise  myselj, 
hut  I  wotild  rather  appcar  forivard  than  selfish,  and  therefore  I 
venture  to  introduce  him  to  you  as  worthy  of  your  friendship. 

1.  nimirum  *of  course',  used  by  Horace  ironically  in  Sat. 
II.  2,  106;  but  not  in  Sat.  11.  3,  120,  Ep.  i.  14,  11 ;  15»  4^,  n. 
2,  141.  (L.  and  S.  are  misleading  here.)  Lucretius  and  Cicero 
scem  always  to  use  the  word  seriously :  Livy  and  Tacitus  havc 
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the  ironical  force.  Cp.  Hand  Tursell.  iv.  203  ff.  unus  *  h 
the  only  man  who',  not  quite  '  better  than  all  othcrs'  as  in  Sat. 
II.  6,  57  and  often  with  superlatives. 

3.  sciUcet  *you  must  know',  i.e.  just  fancy!  Sat.  11.  2, 
140.  tradere  'introduce',  as  in  Sat.  l.  9,  47  /iintc  hominem  li 
velles  iradere:  Ep.  i.  18,  78;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  17,  2  sic  ei  k 
commeiidavi  et  iradidiy  ut  gravissime  diligeniissimcqiie  poiui. 

4.  mente  'judgment',  i.e.  approval.  Neronls  *of  a  man 
like  Nero',  more  emphatic  than  tua, 

legentis  honesta:  cp.  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  51  of  Tiberius  eQrcgim 
vita  famaque^  quoad  privatus  vel  in  iwperio  sub  Augusto 
fuit.  Ep.  I.  3,  6.  The  discretion  of  Tiberius  was  so  con- 
spicuous  at  an  early  age  that  he  was  called  6  Tpea^vTiji:  cp. 
Philo  Leg,  ad  Caium  §  76:  irpbi  rb  aefivoTfpov  t€  Kal  avffTrjport- 
pov  ax^dov  iK  TTpujTr}^  r/XtKias  iiriKXiVixs  €tx€K  Horace  shows 
admirable  tact  in  the  manner  in  which  he  adapts  his  lan- 
guage  at  once  to  the  elevated  tastes  and  the  reserved  temper 
uf  Tiberius. 

honesta  *all  that  is  virtuous';  cp.  Sat.  i.  6,  63  qui  turpi 
secernis  honesium :  the  expression  is  somewhat  more  general, 
and  therefore  more  complimentary,  than  if  the  masculine  had 
been  used,  as  in  Sat.  i.  6,  51  cautum  dignos  adsumere:  cp. 
Carm.  i.  34,  14  insignem  atienuat  deus^  obscura  promcns.  \Ve 
find  hovvever //-////a  virorum  (Lucr.  I.  86  *a  harsh  expression' 
Munro),  summa  ducum  Atridcs  (Ov.  Am.  I.  9,  37). 

6.    valdlus  *better',  A.  P.  321  valdiits  obleciai. 

8.  mea  minora,  i.e.  my  influence  as  less  than  it  really  was. 

9.  dissimulator,  like  the  €lpiav  who  ^o/cei  dpvciaOat  to,  Ciraft' 
XOFTo  7/  i\dTT(a  TToiciv  (Ar.  Eth.  IV.  3). 

opis  'power',  as  in  Verg.  Aen.  i.  601  non  opis  est  nosirae. 
commodus  •  willing  to  oblige'. 

10.  maioris  culpae,  i.e.  selfibhness. 

11.  frontis  urbanae,  the  cool  assurance  of  a  man  accus- 
tomed  to  society  (Ep.  i.  15,  27),  as  opposed  to  the  pudor  rusii- 
cus  (cp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  12,  1  deterruit  pudor  quidam  paenc 
subrusticus).  frons  never  (like  os,  e.g.  Cic.  de  Oral.  i.  38,  175) 
carries  in  itself  the  meaning  of  boldness  or  impudence,  bul 
derives  this  force  from  the  adjective:  cp.  Carm.  \\.  ^,  15  pro- 
terva  fronte:  Quint.  11.  4,  16  inverecunda  frons.  praemia,  not 
*prizes'  but  'privileges'  or  advantages.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  7,  20 
Xerxes  refcrius  omnibus  praemiis  donisque  forlunae :  descendi 
*  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  avail  myself '  with  a  certain  notion 


of  reluctance  :  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vili.  8,  9  alteram  utram  ad  condi- 
cionem  desccndere  volt  Cacsar :  Liv.  XXIII.  14,  3  ad  ultimum 
prope  desperatae  rcipublicae  auxilium...descendit ;  Verg.  Aen.  V. 
782  preces  descendere  in  omncs.  Hence  there  is  no  reference  what- 
ever  to  ihe  arena  (as  Macleane  supposes),  as  though  it  could  be 
regarded  as  the  summit  of  impudcnce  for  Horace  to  introducc  a 
friend. 

12.  deposltum  laudas  pudorem  *  you  praise  mc  for  putting 
my  blushes  by '. 

13.  tui  gregris  'as  one  of  your  company*,  not  —cohors 
*suite*,  but  much  more  gencral.  Cp.  Cic.  de  Orat.  II.  62,  253 
pegales:  ad  Fam.  VII.  33,  i  gregalibus  illis,  quibus  te  plaudenic 
vigilatnus  amissis.  For  the  gen.  cp.  Carm.  III.  13,  13  fcs 
nobilium  tu  quoque  fontium.  Madvig  §  284,  obs.  2  quotes  Cic. 
pro  Caec.  35,  102  Arimincnscs^  quos  quis  ignorat  duodecim  colo- 
niammfuisse?    Cp.  Roby  §  1290.     S.  G.  §  520. 

fortem  bonumque.  a  conventional  phrase  of  commendation 
like  KoKov  KayaOov  *  true-hearted  worthy  man':  cp.  Sat.  II. 
5,  102. 

EPISTLE  X. 

Aristius  Fuscus  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace,  addressed 
l)y  him  in  Carm.  I.  22,  and  mentioned  also  in  Sat.  I.  9,  61 ;  10, 
.S3,  in  the  former  case  as  playing  a  mischievous  joke  upon  him, 
in  the  latter  among  other  friends  as  optimus.  Somc  MSS.  here 
liave  the  heading  Ad  Aristium  Fuscum  Grammaticum,  and 
Acron  on  Sat.  I.  9,  61  says  hic  fuit  grammaticns  illius  temporis 
doctissimus :  here  he  says  he  was  a  writer  of  tragedies,  while 
Forphyrion  calls  him  a  writer  of  comedies.  There  is  mention 
also  oi  Aristii  Fusci grammatici  libcr  ad  Asinium  Pollioncm  (cp. 
Orelli  ad  Sat.  1.  1.).  It  is  clear  that  he  was  a  literary  man,  and 
from  this  epistle  it  appears  that  he  did  not  share  Horace's  love 
for  the  country  and  its  pursuits.  There  is  nothing  to  determinc 
the  date  of  this  epistle,  but  it  may  well  come  within  the  limits 
assigned  to  the  others  in  this  book,  i.e.  between  B.c.  22  and 
>:.c.  20. 

1 — 11.  Greeting  io  my  fricnd  Fuscus,  so  like  mc  in  evcry- 
thing,  excepi  ihai  hc  is  a  iover  ofthe  iown,  I  of  ihe  country  ;  for 
I  can  nffiv  only  enjoy  a  simple  life. 

1.  lubemus,  plural  for  the  singular,  as  so  commonly  in 
Cicero :  it  is  less  common  to  have  a  plural  substantive :  but  cp. 
Cic.  ad  Att.  I.  i,  2  excurrcmus  legati  ad  Fisonem:  Roby  §  2298, 
b.  G.  §  904. 
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3.  dissimUes:  to  take  this  (with  Kriiger)  as  'unlike  him', 
still  referring  to  Horace  alone,  while  gcmdli  is  a  true  phiral', 
is  very  harsh.  It  is  niuch  better  to  punctuatc  more  fully  ai 
amatores. 

at  cetera  has  not  so  much  support  from  the  better  MSS.  as 
ad  cctcra;  but  the  latter  is  so  evidently  tiie  grammatical  correc- 
tion  of  a  copyist,  who  did  not  see  the  construction  of  cetera  ('as 
to  all  other  things',  as  bclow  in  1.  «o;  cp.  Carm.  iv.  2,  60; 
Verg.  Aen.  III.  594  at  cctera  Graiiis)  that  all  good  recent  editors 
havc  without  hesitation  adopted  it.  The  punctuation  of  thesc 
Hnes  is  very  uncertain.  Bentley  has  amaiorcs ;..Jissimiles :... 
animis:—paritcr:  colttmbi,  Orelli  amatoreSy...dt'ssimileSy...animis 
...pariter...colnmbi.  Munro  again  amatores...dissimiies,...animis, 
. . .pariter :... colitmbi,  Kriiger  amatores, . . .dissimilcs : . . .animis. . . 
fariter...colitmbi:  Keller  agrees  with  Munro's  view,  which  is  vir- 
tually  the  same  as  Bentley's.  It  is  clearly  better  (i)  to  connect 
dissimiles  ^Nxih  gemelli  rather  than  amatores,  (2)  to  iake  co/umbi 
with  niditm  sei-z>as  rather  than  adnnimus.  Orelli  unnaturally  refers 
adnuimus  to  the  action  of  the  pigeons  rostra  amantissime  conse- 
retiteSy  which  was  called  columbari.  Translate  *  A  lover  of  the 
country,  I  send  my  greeting  to  Fuscus,  a  lover  of  the  city.  In 
this  one  mattcr,  to  be  sure,  much  unlike,  but  in  all  else  all  bui 
twins,  wilh  the  hearts  of  brothers;  whatever  one  denies,  the 
other  denics  too,  and  we  assent  alike:  we  are  like  a  pair  of 
pigeons  long  attached  and  well  known  to  each  olher,  but  you 
keep  your  ncst,  I  praise  &c.' 

paene,  a  much  better  orthography  than  pene^  which  Munro 
prints  here,  apparently  only  by  oversight.  Cp.  Carm.  11.  13, 
21  ;  Sat.  I.  2,  loi;  5,  72;  Ellendt  on  Cic.  de  Orat.  I.  3,  10. 
C.  I.  L.  I.  1009. 

6.  vetull:  Fuscus  appears  on  intimate  terms  with  Horace 
in  Sat.  I.  9,  which  must  have  been  written  about  15  years  before 
this  epistle. 

7.  circumlita  'overspread*:  the  unusual  expression  for  cir- 
cumdata  seems  intended  to  suggcst  the  smooth  softness  of  ihe 
moss. 

8.  quid  quaeris  ?  *  in  short ',  a  very  common  phrase,  espe- 
cially  in  Cicero's  letters,  when  a  writer  drops  details  and  makes 
a  general  statement :  cp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  II.  i,  2  with  Boot's  note. 
It  is  not  quite  as  Orelli  says  *ultro  tibi  omnia  dicam':  but  rather 
•  why  ask  about  each  point?'  The  rendering  in  the  Globe  cdi- 
tion  *  do  you  ask  why?'  is  a  very  curious  slip. 

regno  '  I  feel  myself  a  king'. 

9.  effertis;  the  authority  for  this  form  is  too  strong  to 
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allow  us  to  reject  it,  with  some  good  editors,  as  simply  a  gloss 
QXifertis;  and  the  rhythm,  which  would  be  decisive  in  Vergil, 
carries  far  less  weight  in  Ilorace.  Cp.  Cic.  Ep.  IX.  14.  i  te 
suinmis  laudibus  ad  cacluin  cxtulerunt, 

nunore  secundo  *  with  loud  applause',  lit.  *with  approving 
cries'.  The  phrase  seems  to  have  been  a  poetical  common- 
place:  Macrobius  (Sat.  vi.  i,  37)  in  illustration  of  Verg.  Aen. 
VIII.  90  ergo  itcr  inceptum  pcragunt  rumore  sccwido  quotes  from 
Sueius  [of  unccrtain  date]  redcunt  rcferunt  rumore  pctita  sccundo ; 
and  Nonius  (p.  444,  2)  adds  to  the  line  from  Vergil  one  from 
Ennius  (Annal.  Vli.)  popidi  rumore  secundo,  and  an  example  in 
prose  from  Fenestella,  a  later  contemporary  of  Livy.  Cp.  Cic. 
de  Div.  I.  16,  29;  Tac.  Ann.  III.  29. 

10.  liba  •  cakes'  made  of  flour  and  milk  or  oil  (Athen.  III. 
125  f.  7r\a\'oCj  iK  yaXaKTOS  hpnav  rc  koX  /xeXiros  uv^Pufxaht  'Kipov 
KaXovcri)^  and  often  spread  with  honey.  Cato  de  R.  Rust. 
LXXV.  directs  that  they  should  be  made  of  pounded  cheese,  fine 
tlour,  and  an  egg.  For  the  placenta  (which  is  here  identical 
with  the  libum)  he  gives  much  more  elaborate  directions  in 
c.  LXXVI.  Placcnta  is  a  curious  instance  of  a  Greek  loan-word 
(irXaKocjTa  acc.)  transformed  by  popular  etymology  at  an  early 
stage:  cp.  llehn  Kulturpflanzen^*  p.  492,  Mommsen  l.  206;  libum 
is  idenlical  with  our  loaf^  and  has  lost  an  initial  c,  as  that  has 
lost  an  h  (A.  S.  hldf) ;  cp.  Corssen  Nachtr.  p.  36.  The  priesfs 
slave  ran  away,  because  he  was  tired  of  being  fed  on  the 
sacrificial  cakes. 

11.  paneegreo:  Horace  has  the  ablative  also  inCarm.  i.  22,  2; 
but  the  genitive  eight  times :  in  four  other  inslances  the  word  is 
used  absolutely.  Cicero  has  the  ablative  frequently,  the  geni- 
tive  only  in  two  doubtful  instances  (ad  Att.  vii.  22,  2  cp.  Boot; 
ad  Fam.  IX.  3,  2);  Plautus,  Sallust,  Livy  (twice;  but  more 
usually  the  ablative),  and  later  writers  have  the  genitive. 

12—21.  There  is  no  place  better  ihan  the  country  for  leading 
a  life  of  siinple  conformity  with  ncUure :  thc  climate  is  so  mild^ 
the  hcrbage  sofragrant^  the  water  so  pure, 

12.  convenienter  naturae;  i.e.  if  we  are  to  take  the  rule  of 
the  Stoics  as  our  guide,  which  makes  it  the  summum  boiiunt 
ofioXoyov/xivuii  t^  <pvff€i  tvt^-  t^is  Cicero  (de  Off".  iil.  3,  13)  ex- 
plains  to  mean  cum  virtute  congntere  semper^  cetera  autem^  quae 
secundum  naturam  essent,  ita  legere,  si  ea  virtuti  non  repttg- 
narcnt.  But  probably  Ilorace  used  the  phrase  in  a  looser 
fashion. 

13.  ponendaeque  domo  :  it  is  apparently  only  the  rarity  of  thc 
form  domo  for  thc  dative— Neue  Formenlehre  l.  520  quotes  it 
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only  from  Cato  (three  times)  and  an  inscription— which  has  led 
to  the  reading  ponendaque  in  the  vet.  Bland.,  aUhough  Neue 
thinks  the  ablative  may  possibly  bc  defended  by  Tac.  Ann.  11 1. 
19  is  finis  fuit  ulciscenda  Germanici  morte^  xiv.  4  prosequitur 
abeuntem  artius  ocuiis  et  pcctori  hacnns^  sive  expknda  simula- 
tione  seu  etc.  But  this  construction  is  too  unnalural  to  be  forccd 
upon  Horace  without  overwhelming  authority,  which  there  cer- 
tainly  is  not  here.  The  thought  is  compressed,  and,  if  expandcd, 
would  run  somcwhat  thus,  *and  if  the  tirst  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
choose  the  suitable  sphere,  as  you  would  first  choose  the  site  if 
you  were  building  a  house'. 

15.  tepeant;  of  course  the  winters  are  not  milder  in  the 
country  than  in  town ;  but  Morace  is  thinking  of  his  own  countr>'- 
house,  sheltered  by  hills  from  the  colder  winds. 

16.  rablem  Canis :  the  dog-star  rises  on  July  20th,  but 
becomes  visible  011  ly  on  July  26th.  The  sun  enlcrs  ihe  constcl- 
lation  Leo  on  July  s^rd. 

momenta:  perhaps  best  taken  as  in  Ep.  i.  6,  4  of 'motions', 
i.e.  the  celestial  raovements  which  bring  the  Sun  near  to  the 
Lion,  which  his  keen  rays  are  represented  as  stinging  into  a 
fury,  thus  causing  intense  heat.  Others  translate  'time'  during 
which  Leo  is  passing,  ♦  influence '  or  ♦  attacks '.  Conington  renders 
*Or  when  the  Lion  feels  in  every  vein,  The  sun's  sharp  thrill, 
and  maddens  with  the  pain'.  Momentum  means  sometimes  a 
motion,  sometimes  a  moving  force. 

18.  e\v€i^sX  =  abrtimpat.  This  is  better  than  the  v.  1.  de- 
peliat,  both  as  better  supported  on  the  whole,  and  as  a  less 
obvious  readmg.  Cp.  Verg.  G.  III.  530  somnos  abrumpit  cura : 
Ov.  Am.  II.  10,  19  amor  somnos  abrumpat. 

19.  olet:  the  mosaic  pavements,  so  well  known  to  us  from 
the  remains  of  Roman  villas  (cp.  liecker  C.allus  11.  -245—251), 
were  often  sprinkled  with  perfumes.  Llbycia;  the  Numidian 
marble  is  often  mentioned:  e.  g.  Carm.  11.  18,  4:  cp.  Plin. 
H.  N.  XXXVI.  8,  6.  -r       r 

lapillis :  2000  distinct  pieces  of  colourcd  marble  have  been 
ccunted  in  a  single  square  foot  of  one  of  thc  mosaics  at  Pompeii 
(Becker  p.  249). 

20.  vicis  'quarters' or  *streets*  of  the  city.  plumbmn:  in 
the  time  of  Horace  water  was  brought  into  Kome  by  fivc  or  six 
large  aqueducts  (afterwards  increased  to  fourteen),  each  supply- 
ing  one  large  reservoir  (castelium).  Sometimes  leaden  pipes 
ifistulae  or  tubuli)  were  used  instead  of  or  within  the  water- 
channel  (specus)  of  the  aqueduct ;  but  more  commonly  they  were 
employed  to  distribute  the  water  from  the  castcllum  to  the  public 


pools  and  fountains  {lacus  et  salientcs)^  from  which  water  was 
fetched  for  domestic  purposes  (cp.  Sat.  I.  4,  37),  or  afterwards  to 
castella  privata.  Cp.  Martinus  de  Aquacductibus  Urbis  Romae^ 
Becker  Roni.  Alt.  i.  pp.  701 — 708,  or  the  excellent  article  on 
AquaLductus  by  P.  S.  in  the  Dict.  Ant. 

22—25.  Evcn  those  who  live  in  tojuns  endeavour  to  imitate 
thc  cliarms  of  ihe  couniry :  so  powcrful  is  naturc. 

22.  nempe  'why',  quoting  something  which  is  universally 
fidmitted:  cp.  Sat.  i.  10,  i.  Roby  §  517,  S.G.  §  218.  varias 
'  variegatcd ',  referring  to  the  diversified  colours  of  the  marble, 
ihe  m.irmar  maculosum  of  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5;  cp.  Sen. 
'Ihyest.  646  innnanc  tcctum,  cuius  auratae  irabcs  variis  columnae 
nobilcs  maculis  fcrunty  Epist.  115,  8  nos  [delectant]  ingentium 
inaculae  columiiarum.  Bccker  Gallus  l.  36  mentions  six  different 
kinds  of  variegatcd  marl)le  in  fashion  at  Rome,  Numidian, 
1'hrygian  (or  Synnadic),  Taenarian,  Laconian,  Thessalian,  an<l 
Carystian. 

silva,  the  ncmus  iutcr pulchra  satum  tccta  of  Carm.  III.  10,  5  ; 
at  the  back  of  a  Roman  house  there  was  vcry  commonly  a 
jjardcn  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  (pcristylium)  ;  to  this  some 
have  given  the  special  name  viridarium^  but  it  seems  very  doubt- 
ful  whcther  the  word  was  so  restricted.  Cp.  Suet.  Tib.  LX, 
Cic.  ad  Alt.  II.  3,  2  (where  the  viridaria  are  seen  through  the 
windows  of  the  house),  Petron.  c.  ix,  etc.  The  silva  belonging 
to  the  house  of  Atticus  on  the  Quirinal  (Corn.  Nepos  Att.  xiii.  2), 
to  which  Orelli  refers,  docs  not  appcar  to  havc  been  within  the 
building. 

23.  quae  prospicit  agros  :  it  appears  from  Carm.  iii.  29,  5 
that  the  town-housc  of  Maccenas  on  the  Esquiline  had  a  view 
over  the  plain  as  far  as  Tibur  and  Tusculum. 

24.  expelles  is  found  *in  all  MSS.  of  any  critical  value' 
(Kellcr),  and  was  shown  by  Bentley  to  be  the  true  reading : 
Macleane  does  not  notice  it,  even  as  a  variant !  The  tcnse  seems 
to  carry  here  the  notion  of  an  incomplete  action,  i.  e.  a  fruitless 
endeavour.  Eor  the  melai^hor  hcre  used  for  violent  and  contu- 
melious  ejection,  cp.  CatuII.  cv.  2  Musae  furcillis  praecipitem 
eiciunt^  where  Ellis  quotcs  SiKpois  (hdeiv  from  Ar.  Pax  638  and 
Cic.  ad  Att.  XVI.  2,  ^furcilla  extrudimur. 

26.     mala  fastidia  'perverse  daintincss',  furtim  Ep.  1. 1,  18. 

26 — 33.  A  knoxvledge  of  the  truth^  indifference  to  fortutUy 
and  contcntment  ivith  a  little  are  the  true  esscntials  to  happiness, 

26.  Sidonio,  etc.  The  very  expensive  true  Tyrian  or  Sidonian 
purple  was  imitated  by  a  dye  extracted  from  a  kind  of  lichen  or 
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litmus  (now  called  archil  or  cudbcar) :  cp.  Quint.  xri.  lo,  75  /// 
lana  tincia  fiico  citra  pttrpuras  [i.e.  without  any  admixture  of 
the  genuine  purple]  placct ;  at  si  contiileris  Tyriae  laccrnae, 
conspectu  viclioris  obruatur,  ut  Ovidius  [Rem.  Am.  707]  ait. 
Aquinum  was  at  this  time  a  large  and  tlourishing  city,  but  there 
is  nowhere  else  any  reference  to  its  dye-works.  For  purpura, 
cp.  Mayor's  full  note  on  Juv.  I.  -27.  The  stem  of  Sidon  is 
always  Sidon-,  except  once  in  Silius,  but  d  is  often  found  for 
nietrical  reasons  in  the  adjective.  callidus  'as  a  connoisseur', 
Sat.  II.  7,  loi.    ostaro  dative. 

28.  propiusve  inedulliB  'closcr  to  his  heart',  i.  e.  one 
which  he  will  fecl  more  deeply :  proplusve  has  far  more  support 
than  propiustjue,  and  was  righlly  reslored  by  Bentley:  Macleane 
writes  *I  prefer  -que'. 

30.  plus  nimio  'quite  too  much',  lit.  much  more  than  they 
should :  nimio  is  the  abl.  of  measure,  and  is  used  in  the  sense  so 
common  in  comedy,  =  multo.  So  not  only  in  a  letter  by  Antonius 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  x.  8,  a)  but  five  or  six  timcs  in  Livy,  e.g.  i.  2,  3 
tum  nimio  plus  quam  satis  tutum  esset  accolis  rem  Iroianam 
cresccre  ratuSy  II.  37,  4  nimio  plus  quam  vellem  nostrorum 
inrcnia  sunt  mohilia.  It  is  somewhat  conversational,  but  cp. 
Carm.  l.  18,  15;  33,  i. 

31.  quatient:  Carni.  111.3,4  mcnte  qttatit  solida.  pones, 
as  in  Sat.  Ii.  3,  iG ponendum  acquo  animo^  Ep.  I.  i,  10;  16,  35, 
Carm.  Iii.  10,  9. 

33.  reges  'princes',  i.e.  the  weahhy,  as  in  Sat.  i.  2,  86,  not, 
I  think,  as  OrelU  takes  it,  with  a  reference  to  the  Stoic  paradox. 

34.  cervus  equum :  this  familiar  story  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Stesichorus,  in  order  to  warn  the  people  of  Himera 
not  to  place  themselves  in  the  power  of  Phalaris  (Arist.  Rhet. 
II.  20,  5).  Beniley  on  Phalaris  \.  p.  106  oddly  prefers  the 
authority  of  Conon  'a  writer  in  JuHus  Caesar's  time'  who  gives 
Gelon  as  the  name  of  the  tyrant:  but  cp.  Cope's  note  on 
Aristotle. 

35.  minor  =  i^TTwi/,  as  melior=Kpf.irrt)»v. 

36.  opes  *help',  so  more  commonly  in  the  singular. 

37.  vlcto  rldens:  I  have  followed  L.  Miiller  and  Munro  in 
admitting  this  conjecture  into  the  text,  although  Bentley's  words 
perhaps  remain  the  fittest  commentary ;  '  illud  victor  violens  in 
mendo  cubare  facile  sentio ;  medicinam  tamen  polliceri  vix 
audeo'.  Violens  can  hardly  bear  the  sense  which  Ritter  assigns 
to  it  *qui  vim  sive  exitium  hosti  tulit';  still  less  can  it  express 
(as  Macleane  thinks)  the  struggle  with  wliich  the  horse  won  his 


victory,  of  which  the  fable  has  no  trace;  and  as  Bentley  shows 
no  epithet  to  victor  is  really  wanted.  Haupt's  victo  ridens  is  an 
ideal  emendation  so  far  as  the  ductus  littcrarum  goes,  and 
answers  to  the  phrase  in  Phaedrus  (iv.  3,  5)  where  a  like  fable  is 
told  of  the  horse  and  the  boar,  qttcm  dorso  lcvans^  it  in  hostem 
iaetits.  The  horse  may  doubtless  be  permitted  to  laugh  as  a 
sign  of  triuniph  in  fable.  Bentley  had  already  suggested  victo., 
and  the  addition  of  the  r  is  stili  more  easily  explained  if  the  next 
vvord  began  with  that  letter. 

39.  metallis :  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Roman  vcctigalia 
was  derived  from  mines  in  the  provinces.  Those  in  Italy  were 
lorbidden  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  to  be  worked.  Cp.  Dict.  Ant. 
p.  1184  b»    Plin.  N.  H.  xxxiii.  78. 

40.  improbus  'in  his  greed  : '  vehet  has  a  great  predominance 
of  authority  in  its  favour,  and  is  not  to  be  rejected  for  vehit 
simply  on  the  ground  of  the  preceding  caret,  nor  need  we  regard 
it  as  assimilated  to  the  following  subjunctives. 

42.  olim  of  any  indefinite  time,  as  in  Sat.  I.  1,25  ///  pueris 
olim  dant  critstula  blandi  docforcs,  Plaut.  Mil.  2  clarior  qttam 
iolis  radii  esse  olim  quam  sudumst  solcnt. 

43.  uret  •will  gair,  Ep.  l.  13,  6;  Prop.  iv.  (v.)  3,  23  nttm 
tcneros  urit  lorica  iacertos?  so  uri  'to  smart'  in  Sat.  11.  7,  58; 
Ep.  I.  16,  47.  As  in  Ep.  I.  i,  2;  7,  74,  etc.  the  main  thought 
and  the  comparison  are  blended  in  the  form  of  the  expression. 
If  a  man  has  a  fortune  too  large  for  his  position  and  needs,  he 
will  be  led  into  extravagance  and  so  ruined ;  if  he  has  too  small 
a  one,  he  will  be  pinched. 

44.  laetus  'if  you  are  well  pleased  witli  your  lot':  vives  is 
the  future  after  an  expression,  equivalent  to  a  hypothetical  clause, 
analogous  to  the  subjunctives  in  Roby  §  1534;  but  dimittes 
is  equivalent  to  an  imperative,  Roby  §  1589,  S.  G.  §  665  {b). 

45.  plura  cog^ere,  the  last  reproach,  one  would  think,  to 
which  Horace  was  open. 

46.  cessare.    Ep.  i.  7,  57. 

48.  tortum  digna  sequl...funem:  the  general  meaning  of 
the  metaphor  is  plain  enough:  its  exact  reference  has  been  much 
disputed.  Various  commentators  have  thought  of  a  prisoner  led 
by  his  captor,  an  animal  led  to  sacrifice,  a  rope  wound  round  a 
windlass,  a  tow-rope,  the  *  tug  of  war ',  or  e ven  of  a  dance  (cp.  itt 
inter  eas  restim  ductans  saltabis,  Ter.  Ad.  752,  Spengel).  As 
toritis  is  a  standing  epithet  of  a  rope  (Verg.  Aen.  iv.  575 ; 
Ov.  Met.  III.  679;  Catull.  LXiv.  235,  Pers.  v.  146),  no  special 
force  need  be  assigned  to  it  here  :  hence  the  first  or  second  view 
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is  the  simplest.  ^fr  Reid  writes:  *perhaps  the  line  should  be 
explainccl  by  Prop.  iv  (v)  3,  21  dignior  obliqtio  fmwm  qui  torqneat 
OatOy  aetcrnusqtte  tuam  pascat^  a:>clu\  famcm.  Ocnus,  eternally 
twisting  the  rope  for  the  donkey  to  eat,  was  a  favorite  subject 
with  painters,  and  even  a  remote  alhision  to  it  would  be  easily 
caught.  In  this  case  Horace  has  strongly  personified  pecunia, 
and  says  in  eficct  that  it  oftener  rcprescnts  the  imperious  donkey, 
which  swallows  up  the  labours  of  Ocnus,  than  the  patient  Ocnus 
who  serves  the  donkey.  This  view  is  not  free  from  ol^jections, 
but  every  other  interpretation  leaves  torttim  quite  oliose'. 

43.  dictabam,  thc  epistolary  past  inipcrfect,  uscd  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  recipient,  Koby  §  i^^iS,  S.  G.  §  604.  putre 
•crumbling':  an  inscriplion  has  bcen  fmmd  reforring  to  the 
rcstoration  of  this  very  tcmple,  vctus]/<;/fc'  diiaj>sam,  by  Vcspasian  ; 
and  ihe  ruins  of  the  temple  have  l)een  tliscovcrcd  by  V.  Lclli : 
cp.  Bullet.  dclV  Inst.  1857,  p.  151  IT. 

Vacunae,  the  name  of  a  Sabine  goddess  very  variously 
identified.  Acron  quotes  Varro  as  identifying  hcr  with  Victoria 
et  ea  maximc  hi  gattdcnt  qui sapicntia  vinctint:  but  Comm.  Cruq. 
quotes  ihe  same  passage  from  Varro  as  showing  that  she  was 
Minerva  quod  ca  maxime  hi  gaudcttt,  qui  sapientiae  vacant. 
Others  compared  her  with  Bcllona,  Diana,  Ceres  or  Venus,  so 
little  did  her  attributes  suit  any  goddess  in  particular.  The  fact 
Ihat  Vespasian  in  restoring  her  temple  dedicated  it  to  Victoria 
proves  that  this  identification  became  the  officiai  one.  But 
doubtlcss  Horace  is  here  playing  on  an  assumed  conncxion  of 
her  name  with  vacarc,  as  the  patron  goddess  of  holidays. 
Preller  (Rom.  Myth.  p.  360)  believcs  that  it  is  derived  rather 
from  vactto,  and  that  it  refcrs  to  her  patronage  of  the  drainage  so 
necessary  for  the  swampy  land  near  Reate,  where  was  her  princi- 
pal  temple  (cp.  Ov.  Fast.  vi.  301,  Merkcl). 

60.  excepto,  Roby  §  1250,  S.  G.  §  505.  esses,  Roby  §  1744, 
S.  G.  §  740.  2.     cetera,  Roby  §  1102,  S.  G.  §  462. 


EPISTLE  XI. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  Bullatius  to  whom  this  Epistle  is 
addressed.  There  is  no  reason  to  assume  (with  Ritter)  that  he 
must  have  visited  Asia  in  the  train  of  Augustus,  when  he  made 
his  tour  in  the  East  in  B.c.  21  —  19.  Ilence  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  determine  the  date  of  the  letter. 

1 — 6.  What  did  you  think  of  the  famous  cities  of  Asiaf 
Have  ihey  no  charm  in your  eyes  in  comparison  with  Rome?  Or 
are  you  enchanted  ivith  one  of  the  toivns  in  Pcrgamus  ?     Or  are 


you  so  iired  of  irarjeUing  ihat  you  are  coniented  with  any  qttiet 
rcsting-place? 

1.  Quid  tibl  ylsa  •  what  did  you  think  of?'  Orelli  needlessly 
nipposes  a  confusion  betwecn  qttid  tibi  vidctur  dc...?  and  qualis 
tibi  vidcttir?  Cp.  Ter.  Eun.  273  scd  quid  videtur  hoc  tibi 
mattcipium?  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21.  i  quid  iibi  vidcor  in  cpistulis/ 

2.  concinna  *  handsome',  apparently  from  the  fine  buildings 
which  adorned  it,  espccially  thc  famous  temple  of  Juno  :  con- 
cinuus  usually  carries  the  meaning  of  neatness  and  regularity, 
and  thcrefore  cannot  mean  (as  Ritter  says)  graia  et  apta  ad 
habitandum.  Augustus  spent  two  winters  there,  B.C.  31 — 30, 
and  B.c.  30 — 29. 

regia  *  royal  seat' :  Sardis  is  nom.  plur.  ol  24^5«?. 

3.  Zm]nma :  no  good  MSS.  give  the  form  Smyrtta^  either 
here  or  in  Cicero  (cp.  de  Rep.  i.  8,  13,  pro  lialb.  11,  28,  Phil.  xi. 
2,  5).  The  views  of  the  grammarians  are  discussed  by  Mr  Ellis, 
Caitdlus^  p.  344.     Cp.  Munro  on  Lucret.  iv.  11 26. 

minorave  fama :  a  much-disputed  passage.  The  MS.  evi- 
dence  seems  decidedly  in  favour  of  vtinorave^  not  minoranc. 
Kcller  warmly  supports  the  former,  reading/a///<z.?  and  takes  it 
as  a  poetical  equivalent  for  ei  cetera,  interpreting  *  wliat  did  you 
think  of  the  other  towns,  whether  greater  or  less  in  repute?' 
e.g.  Ephesus,  Miletus,  Pergamum,  etc.  Munro  has  the  same 
reading,  without  comment.  It  is  not  possible  to  translate  '  were 
they  greater  or  less  than  thcir  reputation?'  for  -ve  is  never  used 
in  disjunctive  questions,  where  two  altematives  are  contrasted. 
(Cases  like  Verg.  Aen.  x.  93  aui  ego  tela  dedi,  fovive  Cupidine 
bella?  are  quite  diflerent.)  If  this  is  to  be  the  meaning,  it  is 
necessary  to  read  minorane  fama  ?  But  it  is  better  with  Dillen- 
burger  to  place  a  comma  after  minoraije  fama,  translating  *are 
all.whether  greater  or  less  than  their  reputation,  of  little  account 
in  your  eycs  comparcd  with  ? '  etc. 

4.  sordent  ?  Some  editors  print  a  comma  here,  instead  of 
beginning  a  fresh  question  with  an  vcnii :  the  point  is  not  of 
much  importance,  but  it  is  perhaps  better  if  we  read  minorave, 
to  make  the  first  question  end  at  sordent.  There  is  no  gram- 
matical  objcction  to  -ne^  an^  an^  introducing  three  alternatives. 

campo,  at  once  the  finest  part  of  Rome,  since  the  erection  of 
statcly  buildings  there  by  Agrippa  and  others,  and  the  scene  of 
its  most  fashionable  life. 

*•,  -An  yenlt,  etc.  *or  have  you  set  your  heart  upon  one  of 
me  cities  of  Attalus  as  your  home?'  c.g.  Pergamum,  Apollonia, 
Thyatira. 
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6  Lebedum,  a  small  town  on  the  sea  between  Smyrna  and 
Colophon.  odio  maris,  cp.  Carm.  Ii.  6.  7  W  maris  ct  viarum; 
Tac  Ann.  II.  14  tacdio  viarum  ac  marts  ;  Cic.  ad  ham.  XVI.  4,  i 
non  dubito  qiiin,  quoad  planc  valeas,  te  neque  navisattom  ncque 
viae  committas. 

7—10.  These  lines  are  marked  in  the  cocUl.  Bland.  as  a  dia- 
loeue  between  lUillatius  and  Horace,  thus  :  BULL.  6cts  .sitf 
HOR.  Gabiis...victts.  BULL.  tamcn...furcntcm.  We  need  not 
assign  Gabiis...victts  to  Horace :  but  it  is  very  probaHe  that  the 
whole  passage  is  to  be  regarded  as  spoken  by  Bullatius.  There 
is  a  close  parallel  in  Ep.  I.  16,  41-43  wherethe  answer  of  a 
supposed  interlocutor  is  similarly  brought  m  without  any  mtro- 
ductory  word,  and  Horace  demurs  wiih  a  sentence  beguming 
with  scd.  \Ve  get  additional  point  in  line  26,  if  we  suppose  the 
reference  there  to  be  to  Lebedus.  This  yiew  has  the  support  of 
Haupt  and  other  good  recent  editors.  Sir  T  Martm  supposes 
that  Bullatius  had  expressed  himself  to  this  efTect  m  some  letter 
to  Horace  :  this  is  hardly  necessary.  The  idea  may  have  been 
drawn  from  his  character.  Lebcdtis  ts  a  dcsolatc  place,  bttt  I  shotdd 
begladto  livc  thcre  in  rctirement,  watchtng  the  ragtitg  sea, 

7  Gablis :  cp.  Juv.  vi.  56,  x.  loo,  where  Gabii  and  Fidenac 
are  coupled  as  unimportant  places.  Of  Gabii,  Dionys.  llnl. 
Ant  R  IV  e.-i  says  vvv  fih  ovKiTi  ffvvoiKOVfitvTf  iraffa,  irhrjv  oaa 
U^PV  ^avdoKeherac  \ara  r^v  boov  [i.e.  the  road  to  Praeneste] 
Tor^  5e  TroXvcivepuTros  /tai  el  ris  aXXTj  fieyaXri. 

8  Fidenis:  Verg.  Aen.  VI.  773  shortens  the  first  syllable. 
ttrbcmqtte  Fidcnam,  Juvenal  l.c.  like  Prop.  IV.  (v)  1,  36  lenglh- 
ens  it. 

vellem.    Roby  §  1536,  S.  G.  §  644. 

9  obUtus,  '  my  friends  forgetting,  by  my  friends  forgot,' 
Con.  and  Martin;  a  version  imitated  from  Pope's  miitation  ot 
Hcrace,  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  707: 

♦How  happy  is  the  blameless  Vestars  lot, 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot.* 

11  lutoque.  Some  commentators  have  gravely  doubted 
whether  there  was  mud  in  the  Appian  Way.  Lucihus  (trag. 
88  Lachm.)  seems  to  have  found  some  :  ottttte  itcr  cst  hoclabosum 
atqtie  Ititosum.  The  road  was  at  this  time  strewn  with  gravel 
{glarea)  instead  oi  silcx.     Wihnanns,  no.  935. 

11—16.  Nay,  btit  what  may  be  good  enough  for  a  time,  wiU 
not  satisfy  one  always. 

12.  caupona.  The  metaphor  of  an  inn  was  commonly 
cmployed  by  the  philosophers  of  the  time,  e.  g.  Arrian  Epict. 
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11.  23»  3^'     Dean  Alford  had  inscribed  on  his  tomb  Dever- 

SORIUM  VIATORIS  HlEROSOLYMAM  PROFICISCENTIS. 

13.  ftlgnis  coUeglt,  *  has  got  thoroughly  chilled ' :  cp.  Verg. 
Georg.  III.  327  ubi  sitim  coUegerit  hora :  so  in  Ov.  Met.  v.  446 
ihe  inferior  MSS.  have  sitim  collegcrat^  though  there  the  better 
have  conceperat.     It  is  more  common  to  find  frigtts  contra.here. 

ftinios,  used  in  Sat.  I.  4,  37  as  a  place  of  pubhc  resort, 
though  not,  as  the  dictionaries  based  on  Freund  have  it,  as  '  a 
■warming-place';  apparently  ihe  furni  were  pubHc  bake-houses 
(Juv.  VII.  4),  and  Horace  mcans  to  say  that  when  a  man  has  got 
very  cold,  he  will  go  anywhere  where  he  can  be  weU  warmed, 
wilhout  meaning  to  stay  there. 

17 — 21.  The  plcasure  resorts  of  thc  East  do  not  siiit  one  ivho 
t's  in  sound  hcaUh. 

17.  Incolumi  facit  [id]  quod,  *  is  to  a  healthy  man  what.' 
Editors  generally  quote  as  parallel  the  use  oi  facere  with  the 
dative  for  *to  suit',  as  in  Prop.  iv.  (iii)  1,  20  non  faciet  capiti 
dura  corona  mco,  or  more  commonly  wilh  ad,  as  in  Ov.  Am.  l. 
2,  id  frcita  niinus  sentit  qttisquis  ad  arma  facit,  Her.  vi.  128 
Mcdeae  faciunt  ad  sceltts  ontne  manus.  But  in  this  construction 
an  object  is  never  expressed  or  (as  here)  impHed. 

18.  paenula,  a  rough  wooUen  or  leather  cloak  wom  in 
rainy  weather:  cp.  Juv.  v.  79  cunt ...multo  stillaret paenula  nimbo, 
with  Mayor's  note.  The  Greek  form  <pai.v6\if)S  is  perhaps  only  an 
attempt  at  assimilation  from  the  better-estabhshed  <f>€\6v7)s  :  cp. 
Tisch.  and  W.  H.  on  2  Tim.  iv.  13.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
derivation  of  the  word  in  either  language. 

campestre,  i.  q.  sttbligaculum,  a  light  apron,  originally  wom 
undcr  the  toga  in  the  place  of  the  tunic,  a  custom  retained  by 
candidates  for  office,  and  by  some  old-fashioned  people  (cp.  on 
A.  P.  50),  but  more  commonly  retained  only  as  the  sole  garment 
wom  in  the  exercises  of  the  Campus.  Lewis  and  Short  are  mis- 
leading  in  supposing  it  to  have  been  gencrally  wom  in  hot 
wcather  in  place  of  the  tunic.  Cp.  Marquardt  Rom.  Privatalt. 
II.  159  with  the  references  there. 

19.  Tiberls,  in  summer  it  was  customary  to  bathe  in  the 
Tiber :  Carm.  iii.  12,  6,  Sat.  ii.  i,  8. 

caminus  [whence  our  chimney^  Fr.  chimin^c  through  cami- 
nata\  a  fixed  '  stove ',  as  compared  with  the  moveable  foculus  or 
brazier.  Chimneys  do  not  appear  to  have  been  common  in 
South  Italy,  and  few  have  been  found  at  Pompeii  except  in  baths 
and  bake-houses,  but  in  Rome  and  in  Northem  Italy  they  were 
doubtless  frequently  in  use.  Cp.  Overbeck  Fompeii,  p.  340,  and 
hence  correct  Becker  GallttSy  ll.  269. 
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20.  voUum  Mook',  expression :  cp.  Conington  on  Ver;^. 
Ecl.  I.  64,  and  Ov.  Trist.  I.  5,  27  dum  iiivat  et  voltu  rid.t 
Fortuna  sercno. 

21.  laudetur:  cp.  Verg.  Georg.  11.  412  laudato  ingcntia 
ntra^  exigunm  colito  with  Conington's  note. 

22—30.  Enjoy  then  thankfuUy  and  without  dclay  any  happi- 
ness  that  Hcaven  may  grant you^  and  nroer  mind  where  you  arc 
livinf^.  That  does  notsccure  happiness  ;  it  is  not  a  change  ofpldic 
but  a  tranquil  mind  which  mahes  one  happy. 

22.  fortTinaverit,  *  has  made  a  happy  one*,  so  used  by  Ciceru 
(in  his  Epistles)  and  Livy. 

23.  in  annum,  of  an  indcfinite  time,  as  in  Ep.  i.  2,  38. 

24.  te  vixisse  libenter  'that  you  have  enjoyed  your  life'. 

26.  arbtter  *that  commands',  quite  like  our  own  idioni. 
Lebedus  stands  quite  out  into  the  sea,  and  commands  a  vicw  of 
ihe  Caystrian  gulf. 

27.  non  nTijTnTini  mutant :  c|i.  Aesch.  in  Ctes.  §  78  ov  -^^a.p 
rov  rpoTov,  iWa.  rov  TOirov  fiovov  fi€T7i\\a^€V,  Cp.  Ep.  I.  I4,  12, 
Carm.  11.  16,  ipff. 

28.  Strenua  inertia,  an  c^vfitapov  :  *ever-busy  idlers  that 
we  are',  Martin.  Cp.  Senec.  de  Tranq.  12.  2  inquieta  inertia^ 
de  Brev.  11,  3  dcsidiosa  occupatio,  ^ 

exercet '  torments ', 

29.  bene  vivere.    Roby,  §  1344,  S.  G.  §  534. 

30.  Uluhris,  called  vactias  by  Juv.  x.  102.  It  was  a  dull 
village  in  the  Pomptine  marshes. 

EPISTLE  XII. 

In  Carm.  I.  2Q  Iccius  is  represented  as  about  to  join  the 
expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus  against  the  Arabs  (b.c.  25),  aml 
Horace  makes  merry  over  his  abandonment  of  philosophical 
studies  for  military  aspirations.  From  this  Epistle,  writteii 
about  five  years  later  (v.  26),  we  learn  that  he  had  becn  placed 
in  charge  of  the  Sicilian  estates  of  Agrippa,  and  that  he  was 
now  acting  as  his  agent  {procurator),  a  position  with  which, 
Horace  tells  him,  he  cught  to  be  well  content.  Agrippa  had  doubt- 
less  received  land  in  Sicily  in  acknowledgement  of  his  services  in 
the  war  against  Sextus  Pompeius  (b.c.  36),  possibly  also  when  he 
was  summoned  to  Sicily  to  marry  the  emperor's  daughter  Julia 
(b.c.  22).  This  letter  seems  to  be  an  answer  to  one  from  Iccius, 
in  which  he  appears  to  have  lamented  that  the  claims  of  his 
duties  left  him  little  leisure  for  his  studies.     Commentators  havo 
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busied  themselves  much  with  the  character  of  Iccius.  It  is 
.'vident  that  he  was  not  as  well  satisfied  with  his  post  as  Horace 
thought  that  he  ought  to  have  been  :  but  apparently  only  because 
he  would  gladly  have  had  more  time  for  philosophy.  There  is 
nothing  to  stamp  him  as  either  miser  or  misanthrope.  Pompeius 
Grosphus,  whom  Ilorace  here  introduces  to  his  friend,  was  a 
rich  Sicilian  knight  (Carm.  II.  16,  33 — 36):  it  is  a  plausible 
conjecture  that  he  was  the  son  or  grandson  of  a  Sicilian  Greek 
l'lubulidas,  surnamed  Grosphus,  of  high  character  and  great 
wealth  (Cic.  in  Verr.  II.  3,  23,  56),  who  may  have  received  the 
fianchise  through  Cn.  Poinpeius,  and  so  have  taken  his  name. 

1 — 6.  Vou  need  pray  for  no  fpratcr  blcssings,  Iccius^  than 
are  ivithin  your  rcach  alrcady.  With  heallh^  a  compctcnce  is  all 
that  is  to  bc  dcsircd. 

1.  fructibus  'revenues',  lit.  produce:  so  Liv.  XXI.  7  in 
ianias  crcverant  opes  seu  maritimis  scu  terrestribus  friictibus  seu 
ctc. 

2.  recte,  not  'wisely',  or  *with  discretion',  but  'aright',  as 
youare  entitled  to. 

non  est  ut  =  ouK  tariv  oirwy:  cp.  Carm.  Ul.  1,  g  est  ut  viro  vir 
latiiis  ordinet  arbusta  sulcis ;  Lucr.  V.  147  illud  item  non  est  ut 
possis  crcdcrc. 

3.  Tolle  querellas  'a  truce  to  murmuring',  Con. 

4.  rerum  usus  'the  right  to  enjoy  things',  as  contrasted 
with  the  actual  ownership:  cp.  Ep.  11.  2,  158  ff.  Buppetit  *is 
sufiicienlly  supplied':  cp.  Cic.  de  Orat.  III.  35,  142  cui  res  non 
suppetat. 

6 — 6.  Taken  from  Theognis  v.  719  Xsov  rot  tXovtovctiv  onp 
voXits  apyvpos  €crTiv...Kal  (p  rd  biovra  irdp^ariv  yaffrpi  re  koI 
rXcupats  koI  iroaiv  a^pd  iradtiv.     Cp.  Plutarch  Solon,  c.  i. 

lateri:  Ep.  i.  7,  26.  It  is  better  to  regard  this  as  referring 
to  health,  than  (with  Schiitz)  to  food  and  clothing. 

7 — 11.  A  man  who  is  accustomed  to  live  simply^  will  not 
change  his  habits^  ifhe  grows  wcalthy. 

7.  In  medio  poaitorum  *what  is  within  your  reach':  cp. 
Sat.  i.  2,  108  transvoiat  in  medio  posita  et  fugientia  captat. 
Cic.  de  Orat.  I.  3,  12  (note).  There  is  no  reference  hcre,  as 
Macleane  supposes,  to  the  use  ol  ponere  for  *to  place  upon  the 
table',  as  in  Sat.  II.  2,  23.  The  genitive  is  governed  by  abste- 
mius:  cp.  Plin.  XXll.  24,  115  mulieres  vini  abstemiae:  Roby 
§  1336.  S.  G.  §  530. 

forte  simply  generalizes,  and  shows  that  Horace  is  not  speak- 
ing  of  Iccius  in  particular,  but  is  assuming  a  case. 
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8.  nrtica  •nettles',  according  to  Plin.  xxi.  55,  15  and 
Celsus  II.  20  a  coinmon  article  of  food  among  the  poor,  as  indeed 
they  are  still.  Sea-urchins  {urtica  tnarina)  are  a  delicacy,  and 
cannot  be  meant  here. 

slc  vlves  protinus  *you  will  go  on  to  live  in  the  same  way'. 
ut  *even  if,  Roby  §  1706;  S.  G.  §  714  (^/). 

9.  Fortunae  rivus,  apparently  a  somewhat  inaccurate  remi- 
niscence  of  the  story  of  Midas,  who  by  bathing  in  the  Pactohis 
transferred  to  that  river  his  fatal  gift  of  turning  all  that  hc 
touched  to  gold.  Cp.  Ov.  Met.  XI.  142—5  rex  itissae  succedit 
aquae:  vis  aurca  tinxit  flumen  et  humano  de  corpore  cessit  in 
amnem.  Nunc  quoque  iam  veteris  percepto  semine  venae  arva 
rigcnty  auro  tnadidis  pallentia  glaebis.  But  Prop.  I.  14,  n  ^«w 
milii  Pactoli  veniunt  sub  tecta  liquores,  shows  how  proverbial 

^  the  reference  had  become.  For  the  derivation  of  confestim 
cp.  Roby  I.  p.  220  note.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that 
there  was  not  a  form  of  the  root  fed  as  well  Xi^fend^  to  which 
this  group  of  words  might  be  referred:  cp.  Vanicek  p.  392. 

10.  vel  quia...vel  qnia  :  i.e.  if  a  man's  previous  abstemious- 
ness  was  due  to  a  love  of  economy,  this  will  not  be  changed  with 
his  fortune ;  or  if  it  was  diie  to  a  contempt  for  pleasure  in  com- 
parison  with  virtue,  this  will  be  equally  unchanged. 

11.  cuncta,  as  the  Stoics  would  teach. 

12 — 20.  You  have  sho^un  much  greater  wisdom  than  Demo- 
critus  in  not  neglecting  your  duties,  and  yet  continuing  your 
interest  in  philosophy. 

12.  miramur  'we  wonder',  not  in  admiration,  but  rather 
in  astonishment  that  a  philosopher  should  be  so  abstracted, 
although  it  is  much  more  astonishing  that  you  with  all  your 
business  cares  should  find  leisure  for  such  profound  enquiries. 

pecus  edit  agellos:  cp.  Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  29,  87  Democritus... 
ut  quam  minime  animus  a  cogitationibus  abduceretur^  patn- 
monium  neglexity  agros  deseruit  incultos.  Zeller  doubts  even  tho 
statement  that  he  neglected  his  property,  much  more  the  exa^- 
gerated  stories  connected  with  it.  Cp.  Fre-iiocratic  Fhilosophy 
II.  213  note. 

13.  peregre  est  *was  roaming'. 

14.  cumtu 'and  that  though  you'.  Inter 'surrounded  by', 
cp.  Ep.  I.  4,  12. 

scabiem  et  contagia  lucrl  'contagious  itching  for  pelf. 
Iccius  must  have  been  frequently  brought  into  contact  wilh 
men  whose  hearts  were  set  upon  making  money,  but  was  not 
carried  away  by  their  example. 


16.  nil  parvum:  cp.  Thuc.  vii.  87,  4  ovZlv  6V.yov  h  ovUv 
KaKOTadrjaavTiS.  adhuc  'still,  as  of  old'.  sublimia  =  rd  fxeT^ojpa, 
cae/estia,  themes  such  as  those  mentioned  in  the  following  lines. 

16.  quae  mare  conpescant  causae :  cp.  Verg.  Georg.  11.  479 
qua  vi  maria  alta  tumescant  obicibus  ruptis  rursusque  in  se  ipsa 
residant. 

quid  temperet  annum,  i.e.  causes  the  various  seasons:  cp. 
Carm.  I.  12,  15  qui  mare  ac  terras  variisque  mundum  temperat 

horis. 

17.  sponte  as  the  Epicureans  would  maintain:  iussae  as 
the  Stoics  held,  who  believed  in  a  controlling  Deity.  Vergirs 
palantesque  polo  stcllas  (Aen.  IX.  21)  is  not  parallel,  for  the 
reference  there  is  to  a  miraculous  phenomenon ;  but  cp.  Cic.  de 
Rep.  I.  14,  22  carum  quinque  stcllarum  quae  errantes  et  quasi 
vagae  nominarentur.  Hence  the  stcllae  here  are  the  planets, 
though  Cic.  de  Nat.  De.  11.  20,  51  denies  that  they  can  properly 
be  called  errantcs, 

18.  premat  obscurum  'hides  in  darkness':  obscurum  is 
predicative.  The  refcrence  is  to  the  phases  of  the  moon,  not  to 
ecUpses. 

19.  quid  velit  et  possit '  what  is  the  purpose,  and  what  the 
cffects  of...' 

concordia  discors,  an  oxymoron:  cp.  Ep.  I.  ii,  28.  Cp. 
Senec.  Nat.  Quaest.  vii.  27,  3  non  vides  quam  contraria  inter  se 
tlementa  sinti  Gravia  et  levia  sunt,  frigida  et  calida,  umida  et 
sicca.  Tota  huius  mundi  concordia  ex  discordibus  constat.  The 
(loctrine  of  Empedocles  was  (Diog.  Laert.  viil.  76)  (rroix«a  M^" 
tlvai  T^TTapa,  vvp,  vdup,  yrjv,  aipay  <pi\lav  tc  y  avyKpiveTat  Kal 
vehos  (?  5iaKpiv€Tai.  Cp.  Reid  on  Cic.  Lael.  7,  24;  and  Plato 
Soph.  p.  242  E:  'lonian,  and  more  recently  Sicilian  muses 
speak  of  a  one  and  many,  which  are  held  together  by  enmity 
and  friendship,  ever  parting,  ever  meeting'  (Jowett's  Introduction 
Vol.  III-.  p.  395). 

20.  Stertinius  is  mentioned  in  Sat.  11.  3,  33,  and  called 
sapientum  octavus  (ib.  296).  The  Scholiasts  say  that  he  wrote 
2  2obookson  the  Stoic  philosophy.  Nothing  else  is  known  of 
him.  The  name  is  made  without  change  into  an  adjective,  as  is 
usual  with  proper  names :  cp.  lex  Julia,  via  Appia  etc,  and  very 
commonly  in  poetry,  though  Madvig  §  189,  11  limits  this  to  'a 
man's  public  or  political  works  and  undertakings ' :  so  Kiihner 
1- p.  672.  Cp.  Carm.  iv.  12,  18  Sulpiciis...Jwrrcis.  Translate 
'whether  E.  or  the  shrewdness  of  Stertinius  dotes'. 

21 — 24.  IVhatever  yottr  vietvs  on  philosophy^  it  will  be 
worih  your  while  to  makc  afriend  of  Grosphus, 
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21.  Beu  plsds  sen,  etc.  i.e.  whatever  the  simple  fare  that 
you  are  living  on,  for  simple  I  know  it  is.  Fish  is  not,  I  think, 
mentioned  here  as  a  delicacy,  as  in  Sat.  II.  a,  120;  4,  37,  Ep.  i. 
15»  23'  there  is  usually  something  in  the  context  to  point  to  that 
suggestion,  where  it  is  found;  and  the  thought  sive  laute  sive 
parce  vivis  (Comm.  Cruq.)  is  out  of  place  in  connexion  with  the 
philosophic  Iccius.  In  trucldas  therc  is  a  reference  to  thc 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  accepted  by  Empe- 
docles :  cp.  Hieronym.  ad  lovin.  II.  p.  331  probabo  non 
EmpedocUs  et  Pythagorae  ttos  dogrna  sectari^  qui  propter  nerefi- 
yp&xjuaiv  omne  quod  tfioi'etur  et  vivit  edendum  tiott  putant^  et 
eiusdem  crimitiis  reos  arbitratttur^  qiti  abietcm  qttercttmqtti 
succidcritit^  ctiitis  patmcidae  suiit  et  ventjici.  *  Whatever  the  Uves 
which  you  are  sacrificing  for  your  food,  whether  those  of  fishes, 
or  only  those  of  leeks  and  onions,'  i.e.  whether  you  follow 
Empedocles  in  believing  that  even  vegetables  have  souls,  or  do 
not.  Ritter  objects  that  we  do  not  hear  elsevvhere  that  the 
Pythagoreans  abslained  from  leeks  and  onions.  Horace  does 
not  imply  that  they  did,  but  only  that  in  eating  them  they  thought 
they  were  destroying  living  beings.  They  would  have  had  little 
enough  to  live  on,  if  they  had  abstained  from  everything  which 
involved  the  death  of  either  animal  or  vegetable.  His  own 
notion  that  Horace  is  asking  Iccius  to  employ  Grosphus  in 
catching  fish  and  gathering  onions  as  part  of  xhtfructus  Agrippae 
is  not  likely  to  find  many  supporters. 

22.  utere  *make  a  friend  of.     Ep.  l.  17, 1. 

ultro  involves  a  slight  oxymoron  after  *si  quid  petet*,  for  it 
properly  means  'unasked'.     Here  we  may  translate  'readily'. 

23.  venun  *right',  Ep.  i.  7,  98.  Cp.  Milton  Par,  L,  iv. 
750. 

24.  vills  est  annona  *  the  price  is  low' :  Horace  derives  this 
expression  from  Xen.  Mem.  II.  10,  4  vuv  3^  Stct  ra  vpayfiaTa 
eixavoTdTovs  icTi  (plXovi  dya6oi>t  KTTjcaffdai,  but  whereas  Socrates 
there  means  to  say  *the  times  are  so  bad,  that  a  small  service  is 
enough  to  secure  a  man's  friendship',  Horace's  thought  seems 
to  be  rather  that  when  a  good  man  is  in  want,  his  demands  are 
not  likely  to  be  exorbitant,  and  hence  it  will  not  cost  much  lo 
secure  his  friendship. 

26 — 29.  /  can  send  you  news  from  Rome  ofvictories  in  ihe 
West  and  Easty  and  of  an  excellent  harvest. 

25.  ne  lgnore3...1oco  res:  for  the  accidental  Leonine  verse, 
produced  by  the  assonance  of  these  two  phrases,  cp.  Ep.  I.  14,  7; 
Wagner  on  Verg.  Georg.  i.  157;  Aen.  IX.  634  transigit.  /,  verbis 
virtutem  illude  superbis,  where  the  rhythm  is  perhaps  intentional. 
Ov.  Met.  XIII.  378  Si  Troiat  fatis  aliquid  restare  putatis  is 


probably  spurious.    For  the  construction  cp.  Ep.  1. 1,  13;  18,  58; 
19,  26;  58;  II.  1,  208. 

26.  CJantaber  :  Dio  Cass.  LIV.  i  i  toM  re  iv  t^  rjXiKigi  Trdj^ras 
6\iyov  5U<pOeip€  Kal  tovs  \onrovs  rd  re  dirXa  dtpeiXeTo  Kal  es  rd  irtdla 
(K  Tuiv  (pv/xvwv  KaTt^iiiiaaiv .  This  was  in  B.c.  20,  although  the 
campaign  was  not  closed  till  u.c.  19.     Cp.  Merivale  iv.  >«e«     I  "^^ 

27.  Armenlus.  The  submission  of  Armenia  to  Tiberius  had 
heen  a  bloodiess  one.  Cp.  Tac.  Ann.  ll.  3.  At  the  request  of 
the  Armenians  Augustus  had  sent  to  them  Tigranes,  a  princc 
who  had  bten  living  in  exile  at  Rome,  to  takc  the  place  of  a 
king  whom  they  had  delhroned  and  murdered.  For  the  various 
coins  of  Auguslus,  l>earing  the  legend  Akmenia  Capta,  cp. 
Mommsen  Mon.  Ancyr.  p.  77.  Orelli  refers  also  to  one  having 
a  tigure  of  Armenia  on  bended  knee,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
vcrily  his  reference. 

Prahates  is  ihe  spelling  of  the  better  MSS. :  Phraates  has 
much  le>s  authority,  both  here  and  in  Carm.  11.  2,  17.  The 
Mon.  Ancyr.  V.  54,  VI.  i,  4  has  Phratcs. 

28.  genibus  vaHXiOT^siipplex:  gcnibtis  is  to  be  referred  to 
Prahates  'inferior  by  his  (bended)  knees',  i.e.  thus  testifying  his 
humhled  posiiion,  not,  as  apparently  Orelli,  at  the  knees  of 
Caesar.  There  is  something  of  exnggeration  here  too,  although 
Tacitus  (Ann.  11.  i)  says  cuncta  vciwiaiitiiim  officia  ad  Augustum 
verterat,  and  in  the  Mon.  Ancyr.  (p.  84  Momms.)  Augustus  says 
Parthos  trititn  exercituum  Romanorum  spolia  et  sigiia  reddere  tnihi 
supplicesque  amicitiam  poptili  Romani  petere  cocgi.  Horace  refers 
to  ihese  surrendered  siandards  again  in  Ep.  I.  18,  56 ;  Carm.  IV. 
15,  6;   Ovid  in  Trist.  II.  227  and  Fast.  vi.  465. 

29.  defundit :  the  present  scems  to  point  to  the  time  of 
writing  as  ihat  of  late  summer  in  H.c.  20.  The  perfect  djftidit 
has  less  support,  and  is  ilue  lo  a  wrong  assimilalion  to  cecidii  and 
accepit:  dijjundit  or  difftidit  have  but  slight  auihority  and  are 
not  so  suiiable  in  meaning  here.  It  is  needless  to  suppose  with 
Ritter  that  this  letter  was  written  in  the  summer  of  B.c.  19.  There 
would  have  been  time  enough  for  news  of  the  successes  in  Spain 
and  the  East  in  B.c.  20  to  reach  Ron:c  before  the  end  of  ihe 
summer:  and  Ep.  i.  3,  3  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  it  was 
w  inter  when  Horace  wrote  that  ietter. 
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This  letter  is  nominally  addrcsscd  to  a  certain  Vinius,  who 
has  been  charged  with  the  delivery  of  some  of  Horace's  poems 
to  Augustiis.     From  the  jest  in  v.  8  it  is  clear  that  his  cognomen 
was  Asina,  or  perhaps  (as  Porphyrion  calls  him)  Asella;  the 
more   usual   form   of  the  name   being  however   AseUus   (e.g. 
Claudius  Aselkis  in  Cic.  de  Orat.  II.  64,  2<;8,  Annius  Asellus 
in  Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  II.  i,  41,  104).     Acron  calls  him  C.  Vinius 
Fronto,   giving   Asella   as   his   father's   cognomen.     From   iiis 
possession  of  tliree  names  it  is  clear  that  he  was  not  a  slave  :  on 
the  other  hand  the  tone,  which  Horace  adopts  in  addressing 
him,  shows  that  he  was  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  a  friend  of 
the  Emperor.     It  is  a  plausible  conjecture,   ahhough  nothing 
more  than  a  conjecture,  which  finds   in  him  one  of  the  five 
yeomen  farmers  on  Horace's  Sabine  estate  (Ep.  I.  14,  3).    The 
real  purpose  of  the  lettcr  was  doubtless  to  indicate  to  Augustus 
that  Horace  had  no  intention  to  thrust  his  trifles  upon  him, 
when   not   in  the   humour  for  them.     It   has   been   generally 
assumed  that  the  volumina  contained  the  first  three  books  of  the 
Odes.     If  this  was  the  case,  we  must  assume  that  this  Epistle 
was  considerably  earlier  than  Epist.  i,  the  first  lines  of  which 
cannot  have  been  written  immediatcly  after  the  publication  of 
ihe    first    important    collection   of   Horace's   lyrics.     There   is 
nothing  in  this  letter  which  tells  against  Franke's  (very  generally 
accepted)  view,   that   the  first  three  books  of  the  Odcs  were 
published  together  in  B.  c.  23.     Nor  on  the  other  hand  is  there 
anything  in  it  inconsistent  with  Christ's  belicf  that  they  wen* 
not  published  bcfore  B.c.  -20.     This  question  must  be  decided 
by  other  considerations,  mainly  by  the  interpretation  of  Carm.  I.  3, 
and  II.  9.     Cp.  Wickham's  Introduction. — Augustus  was  absent 
from  Italy  from  the  latter  part  of  B.c.  12  until  October  B.  c.  19. 
It  has  been  generally  assumed  that  Horace  sent  Vinius  from  his 
Sabine  villa  to  Augustus  at  Rome.     If  so,  the  date  assigned  by 
Christ  becomes  untenable.     liut  he  argues  with  some  force  that 
as  Horace's  publishers,  the  Sosii,  were  at  Rome,  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  a  copy  of  his  poems  was  sent   from  thc 
capital  to  Augustus  when  he  was  still  abroad.     Certainly  the 
language  of  v.  10  is  almost  too  exaggerated  to  be  humorous,  if 
applied  to  the  five  and  twenty  miles  or  so  of  excellent  road  (thc 
via   Valeria  and  via  Tiburtiud)  which  lay  between  Varia  and 
Rome.     Ritter  supposes  the  date  to  have  been  the  early  part  of 
B.c.  18,  which  is  probably  too  late.     Cp.  Introduction. — There 
is  little  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  view,  which  some  have 
adopted,  that  the  Satires  were  the  volumina  sent  at  this  time  to 
Augustus.    The  Satires  were  probably  completed  by  B.c.  30; 
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and  they  must  have  been  familiar  to  Augustus  long  before  any 
date  plausibly  assigned  to  any  one  of  the  Epistles.  For  the 
story  told  by  Suetonius  which  Ritter  here  presses  into  his  service 
see  the  Introduction  to  Ep.  Ii.  i. 

1—9.  Give  myvohmesy  ViniuSy  io  AugusiuSy  if  you  find  he 
is  in  the  humourfor  them^  bnt  do  not  anuoy  him  by  obtrusivencss. 
Jj  the  burden  is  too  much  for  you^  drop  it  rathcr  than  dcliver  it 
clumsily. 

2.  reddes :  Ep.  l.  10,  44  (note).  Vini :  the  MS.  eyidence 
is  in  favour  of  Vinni^  but  inscriptions  have  ViniuSy  and  this  form 
is  the  one  used  by  Tacitus  (Hist.  i.  i)  and  Suetonius  (Galba  xiv.) 
for  Galba's  colleague  in  the  consulship. 

3.  validus  :  Augustus  was  always  a  valetudinarian  (Suet. 
Au"^.  LXXXl.  graves  et  periculosas  valctudincs  pcr  omncm  vitam 
aliquot  expertus  est),  and  had  several  scrious  illnesses  at  this 
time  of  his  life.  Cp.  Sat.  II.  i,  18  nisi  dcxtro  tempore  Flacci 
verba  per  attentajn  non  ibunt  Caesaris  aurem  ;  Ov.  Trist.  I.  i.  92 
si  potcris  [sc.  liber]  vac2io  tradi^  si  cuncta  vidcbis  mitia,  si  vircs 
fregcrit  ira  suas. 

4.  ne  pecces :  Sat.  11.  3,  88  ne  sis  patruus  mihi  shows  that 
this  may  be  taken  as  a  ncgative  imperative ;  but  it  may  quite 
as  well  be  regarded  as  final.    Cp.  Roby  §  1600  (note),  S.  G.  §  668. 

5.  sedulus  'officious' :  cp.  Ep.  11.  i,  260,  Sat.  i.  5.  71. 
opera  vehemente  *  by  your  impetuous  zeal  *. 

6.  uret  'galls',  Ep.  i.  10,  43.  Barcina  :  the  quantity  of  the 
i  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  sarcio  has  also  the  shorter 
stem  sarc; 

chartae :  *  In  Catullus'  days  the  Romans  used  only  papyrus, 
never  parchment,  for  a  regular  libcr  or  volumcn.  Books  made 
up  like  ours  and  written  on  parchment  seem  to  have  come  into 
use  about  MartiaPs  time.'     Munro  on  CatuIIus  p.  53. 

7.  perferre  like  abicito  has  for  its  object  sarcinam,  not 
clitcllas,  as  Ritter  takes  it.  To  quo  supply  the  antecedent  ibi, 
to  go  with  Inpingas  '  dash  down '. 

8.  ferus  •  wildly ',  likc  an  unbroken  animal. 

9.  fabula  '  the  talk  of  the  town ' :  cp.  i-^pod.  Xl.  8  fabula 
quantafui. 

10 — 19.  Push  on  to  Rome:  but  donU  carry  my  hook  like  a 
clown,  a  drunken  slave-girly  or  a  humble  gucst ;  nor  tell  cyery 
one  that  you  are  on  your  ivay  to  Caesar.      Take  good  care  ofit, 

10.  lamas :  *  lacunas  maiores,  continentcs  aquam  pluviam 
seu  caelestem,  aird  rov  \aifiov,  quae  ingluvies  est  et  vorago  viarum 
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seu  fossae  fluviorum.  Hinc  quoque  dictae  sunt  Lamiae  puerorum 
voratrices.  Ennius  :  silvarum  sallus,  latebras  lamasque  lutosas ' 
Comm.  Cruq.  The  derivation  which  he  suggests  is  of  course 
absurd  :  lama  is  for  lac-ma  (cp.  luna  for  luc-na^  exdmen  for 
exag-men,  limus  for  lic-mus)^  while  Ldmia  (A.  P.  34o)  =  AcMita 
is  akin  to  Aa/xu^j  *greedy\  From  the  fact  that  the  word  is 
found  nowhere  else  (except  in  Festus)  until  it  reappears  in  the 
Romance  languages  (cp.  I3iez  Romance  Dictionary  (ed.  Donkin) 
p.  266  ;  and  Dante  Inf.  xx.  99  non  molto  ha  corso,  chetrova  tina 
/ama),  it  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  popular  dialcct.  *  Push 
on  stoutly  over  hills,  streams  and  bogs.'  If  Horace  is  really 
referring  to  the  road  between  his  Sabine  estate  and  Rome,  ihese 
words  are  a  ludicrous  exaggeration,  hardly  to  be  defended  by  the 
l)lea  that  the  expression  niay  have  been  proverbial. 

11.  Victor  propositi  *  achieving  your  purpose ',  iyKpaTrjs  tov 
CKoirov  Or.    *  But  when  you've  queird  the  perils  of  the  road '  Con. 

12.  Bic...ne  A.  P.  142.     Roby  §  1650.    S.  G.  §  684. 

13.  rasticus  agnum :  *  imaginem  ridiculam  propter  con- 
tinuas  bestiolae  motus  et  curam  hominis  ne  in  solum  dcsiliat,  ne 
ab  ipso  fortasse  laedatur.'     Or. 

14.  glomus  has  the  support  of  the  best  MSS.  Glomos, 
though  the  usual  reading  before  Bentley,  has  but  slight  support, 
and  is  not  Latin  :  globos  has  still  less.  Lucret.  I.  360  has  in 
lanae  glomere^  but  the  derivatives  are  dXwziy s  gldmero  etc. 

P^rrria  or  the  corrupted  Pirria  is  the  reading  of  all  MSS. 
coUated  by  Keller.  Most  editors  have  adopted  the  form  Pyrrhia, 
but  as  Lachmann  (on  Lucret.  p.  408)  first  remarked  *  neque 
Graccac  neque  Romanae fcminae  nomcn  est\  Macleane  explains 
it  as  'formed  from  Pyrrha,  the  name  of  a  town  in  Lesbos,  like 
Lesbia,  Delia  etc'  But  the  adjective  from  Pyrrha  is  Pyrrhias 
(Ov.  Her.  XV.  15),  while  Lesbius,  Delius,  &c.,  are  common. 
The  name  of  a  male  slave,  Pyrria,  in  the  Andria  of  Terence 
seems  a  corruption  of  Iluppias,  which  occurs  in  Aristophanes 
and  elsewhere,  and  is  derived  from  irvppot,  'red'.  The  Scho- 
liasts  tell  us  that  Pyrria  was  ihe  name  of  an  ancilla  in  a 
play  by  Titinius,  who  stole  a  ball  of  wool,  but  being  drunk 
at  the  time,  carried  it  so  clumsily  that  she  was  easily  detected. 
As  Titinius  wrote  comocdiae  togatae  il  is  probable  that  the  girl 
was  an  Italian,  in  which  case  her  name  may  well  have  been 
Purria,  the  form  found  in  the  MSS.  being  then  a  corruption 
like  Sylla  for  Sulla.  Porphyrion  actually  has  Purria,  and  P. 
Purreius  is  found  on  an  inscription.  L.  Miiller,  Meineke  and 
others  simply  mark  the  word  as  corrupt. 

15.  pilleolo,  a  much  better  form  ihzn  piieolo :  cp.  Fleckeisen, 
Fiinfzig  Art,  25.     AU  good  MSS.  give  it  here. 


tribulis  properly  means  a  man  of  thc  same  tribe,  and  perhaps 
it  is  best  taken  so  here,  the  notion  being  that  a  wealthy  man  at 
Rome  has  invited  to  dinner  a  poor  member  of  the  same  tribe, 
living  in  the  country,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  his  vote  and 
interest.  But  as  the  tribus  came  to  be  used  in  contrast  with  the 
equifcs  and  the  Senate  (cp.  Mart.  viii.  15,  3  dat  populus,  dat 
tralus  eques,  dat  tura  Senatus,  et  ditant  Latias  tertia  dona  tribits) 
so  tribulis  acquired  the  meaning  of  plebeian  :  cp.  Mart.  IX.  50, 
7  of  a  toga  nunc  anus  et  tnmulo  vix  accipienda  tribuli,  ib.  58,  8. 
Hence  it  is  possible  that  this  may  be  the  meaning  here  :  but  we 
have  no  evidence  of  this  force  of  the  word  in  the  time  of  Horace. 
The  humble  guest  coraes  bringing  under  his  arm  the  dress-shoes 
[solcae)  in  which  he  would  be  expected  to  appear  in  the  dining- 
room,  allhough  he  would  put  them  oflf  when  he  took  his  place  at 
table  (Sat.  il.  8,  77),  and  the  felt  cap  which  he  would  need  vvhenhc 
went  home  at  night.  He  cannot  afford  to  come  in  a  litter,  nor 
even  to  have  a  slave  to  attend  upon  him, 

16.  He  seems  to  have  far  more  support  than  Bentley's  neu 
or  L.  Mullcr's  nec  and  there  is  something  not  unpleasant  in  the 
abruptness,  cven  if  we  retain  the  semi-colon  at  Cacsaris.  The 
stress  lies  on  the  last  word.  Vinius  is  not  to  tell  everybody  that 
the  reason  why  he  is  in  such  hot  haste  is  that  he  is  on  his  way 
to  Augustus. 

narres,  evidently  impcrative  here.     Cp.  1.  4. 

18.  nitere  porro, 'push  on'.  Horace  humorously  supposes 
that  people  will  come  crowding  round  his  messenger,  eager  to 
know  what  he  has  brought.  Bentley  (without  remark,  and 
Orelli  supposes,  by  accident)  printed  nitcre.  porro,  and  this  read- 
ing  has  been  adopted  by  some  editors  ;  but  nitere  seems  to 
require  an  adverb  much  more  than  vade,  and  the  rhythm  is 
certainly  against  the  pause  after  the  fifth  foot.  Yoxporro  of  place, 
not  time,  cp.  Liv.  i.  7,  6  agere porro  armentum  occepit ;  IX.  2,  8 
si  ire  porro  pergas. 

19.  cave,  scanned,  as  so  often  in  Plautus  and  Terence,  cdv?: 
cp.  Sat.  II.  3,  38,  177  ;  6,  75;  the  pronunciation  cau  is  not  on 
the  whole  so  probable,  though  apparently  supported  by  the  story 
in  Cic.  de  Div.  il.  40,  84.     Persius  (l.  108)  has  v^d^. 

titubes,  often  used,  like  our  *trip',  of  blundering  generally 
(cp.  Ter.  Haut.  361  verum  illa  nequid  titubet,  and  Plaut.  Pseud. 
939  at  vide  ne  titubes,  Mil.  248,  946  &c.),  but  here  still  keeping 
up  the  jest  of  v.  10  :  if  an  ass  were  to  stumble  and  fall,  he  might 
smash  his  load,  if  fragile,  as  Horace  represents  his  poetry  to  be. 
At  the  same  time,  as  Orelli  points  out,  we  find  the  phrases 
foedusyfidem,  itira  or  lcges  frangere. 
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This  letter,  though  nominally  addrcssed  to  Horace^s  farm- 
bailifF,  may  be  regarcled  as  really  an  apology  for  his  love  for  the 
country,  intended  for  his  friends  at  Rome.  It  thus  takes  up  the 
thenie  of  Ep.  X.  and  of  the  eariier  part  of  Ep.  Vli.,  while  it  is 
the  reverse  of  Sat.  ii.  7.  Whether  the  bailiff  deserved  all  the 
Jiard  things  here  said  of  him  is  a  question  which  has  been  asked, 
but  cannot  be  answered.  Ilorace  may  have  been  intending  to 
give  an  example  of  the  class  of  bailiffs,  against  whom  Columella 
utters  his  warning  (l.  8,  i)  :  praemonco  ne  vilicuvi  ex  eo  gcnere 
servontm,  qiii  corpore  placuerunt^  instituamus :  ue  cx  co  quidcm 
ordinCy  qm  urbanas  ac  dclicatas  artes  excrcuerit.  Socors  et  somni- 
culosum  gcnus  td  tnancipiorttm,  otiis,  campiSy  circOy  t/tcatris,  alcae, 
popittaCy  litpanaribus  consttcttiiity  nunqitam  non  easdem  incptias 
somniat  (quoted  by  Orelli).    There  is  no  indication  of  the  date. 

1 — 6.  Comc,  bailiffy  lct  tts  see  ivhether  yott  or  I  best  do  our 
duty. 

1.  Villce  :  the  form  invariably  found  in  good  MSS.  and  in- 
scriptions.  Lachmann  on  Lucret.  I.  331  showed  that  /  not  // 
was  used  between  a  long  /  and  a  short  one  :  so  mille^  but  milia, 
vi//a,hut  vi/ictts :  cp.  Roby  §  177.  The  vi/ictts  VkHiS  the  head 
slave  on  a  farm,  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  the  prof>er  dis- 
charge  of  all  farm  works:  Cato  de  Re  Rust.  cxlii.  vilici  officia 
qitae  stint,  quae  dominits  praccepit^  ea  omttia  qttae  in  ftindo  fieri 
oportet,  qttacque  emi  parariqtte  oportet^  cadcm  ttti  cttret  faciatqiic 
monco,  dominoqtte  dicto  aitdicns  sit.  Cato  givcs  ia  c.  II.  a  very 
amusing  account  of  the  way  in  which  a  good  economist  will  call 
his  vi/icus  to  a  strict  account  for  any  neglect  or  deficiency. 

Tnlhl  me  reddentis,  *that  makes  me  my  own  master  again', 
i.  e.  where  I  can  live  as  I  please,  without  being  distracted  by  the 
endless  claims  made  upon  me  at  Rome.  Cp.  Sat.  il.  6,  23 — 39, 
60  ff.  The  woods  on  lIorace's  Sabine  estate  are  mentioned  in 
Carm.  iii.  16,  29  si/vaqtte  iugerum  paucorum^  and  in  Ep.  i. 
16,9. 

2.  habitatum  quinque  focis,  *though  it  furnishes  a  home 
for  five   families'.     llorace   in   Sat.  ll.   7,    118   speaks  of  his 

fami/ia  rustica  as  consisting  of  eight  operac  (*hands').  Hence 
Ritter  presses  the  force  of  the  past  participle,  thinking  the  mean- 
ing  to  be  that  whereas  five  free  co/oni  formerly  worked  the  estate, 
now  eight  slaves  tilled  it.  But  the  lack  of  a  present  participle 
passive  in  Latin  often  leads  to  the  use  of  the  pcrfect  participic, 
where  a  present  would  have  been  more  natural  (e.g.  Liv.  xxx. 
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^o  sperata  vicioria) :  hence  we  may  fairly  translate  by  the  present. 
ilorace  wishes  to  indicale  that  his  estatc,  though  small,  is  no 
contemptible  one,  and  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  refer  to  its 
present  tenants  ihan  to  its  past  occupiers.  The  eight  operac 
(loubtless  tilled  the  *home-farm'  under  the  vi/icus.  The  patres 
were  probably  frce  coioni  (Carm.  i.  35,  6  pauper  ruHs  co/onus: 
II.  14,  12  sivc  inopcs  erimus  co/oni\  who  tilled  the  rest  of  the 
estate,  paying  to  Ilorace  as  the  domimts  either  a  fixed  rent,  or 
as  ^o  often  now  in  Italy,  a  portion  of  the  produce.  In  the 
former  case  they  would  be  said  ad  pcciiniam  numcratam  con- 
duccrc,  in  the  latter  they  were  callcd  partiarii,  i.  e.  metayers. 
Cp.  Dig.  XIX.  2,  25,  §  6.  Others,  lcss  i^Iausibly,  suppose  them 
to  have  been  free  hired  labourers,  under  the  direction  of  the 
viiicus.  Sir  T.  Martin,  for  instance  (Life  of  Ilorace,  p.  Ixxiv.), 
says  'the  farm  gave  employmcnt  to  five  families  of  free  co/ont, 
\vho  were  under  ihe  superintendence  of  a  bailiff :  and  the  poet|s 
doniestic  establishment  was  composed  of  eight  slaves'.  His 
vcrsion  is  inconsistcnt  with  this  vicw,  but  not,  I  thmk,  less  m- 
correct : — 

*That  small  domain  which,  though  you  hold  it  cheap, 
Sufiiced  of  old  five  families  to  keep, 
And  into  Varia  sent,  in  days  gone  by, 
Five  worthy  heads  of  houscs.' 

Conington's  rendering, 

*\Yhich  though  ye  sniff  at  it,  could  once  support    ^ 
Five  hearths  and  send  five  statesmen  to  the  court 

mi^^ht  be  misleading  to  one  not  familiar  with  the  provincial  use  of 
'slatesman'for  a  small  landholder  (cp.  Halliweirs  Dict.  s.  v.). 
Ile  evidently  regards  the/a/m  as  Horace's  predecessors  m  the 
ownership  of  ihe  estate. 

fOCis  '  households ' :  cp.  Ilcrod.  I.  176  at  5^  hr^hCiKovra  Xcrltix 
avrat  irvxov  TrjviKavTa  iK5r}/j.iovffai,  Kal  outu)  TrepLeyivovro. 

3  Variam,  a  town  on  the  Anio,  eight  miles  above  Tibur,  on 
the  via  Va/cria,  just  where  the  valley  of  the  Digentia,  in  which 
I  Iorace's  estate  lay,  joined  that  of  the  Anio.  The  patres  probably 
went  there  to  market,  and  for  local  elections  etc.  It  is  now 
called  Vicovaro. 

4.  Bpinas  used  of  vices  or  lesser  failings  in  Ep.  ll.  2.  212. 
Cp.  also  Sat.  I.  3,  34—37.  *  Let  us  see  which  can  root  out  the 
thorns  the  more  stoutly,  I  from  my  breast,  or  you  from  the  land. 

6.    res  =  fundus. 
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6—10.     l  Ve  differ  vcry  tvidcly  in  our  vitivs  of  io7vn  and  country 

6.  Lamlae  pletas  et  cura  *Lamia's  love  and  trouhle':  this 
cannot  mean,  as  some  have  taken  it,  'my  love  for  Lamia ' : /«V/r?j 
seems  never  to  be  used  with  an  objective  genitive,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  could  denote  an  affection  not  based  upon  any 
natural  ties,  such  as  exist  in  the  case  of  parcnts  or  kinsmen. 
L.  Aelius  Lamia  is  the  man  to  whom  Carm.  Iii.  17  is  addressed, 
and  who  is  also  mentioiied  in  Carm.  i.  -26,  8.  Ile  was  of  a 
noble  and  wealthy  plebeian  family  (cp.  Juv.  iv.  154,  vi.  384,  Tac. 
Ann.  VI.  27),  and  attained  the  consulship  in  A.D.  3.  He  heM 
high  office  under  Tiberius,  and  was  honoured  with  a  public 
funcral  when  he  died  in  a.d.  33.  The  name  of  Q.  Aeiius  Lamia 
occurs  on  a  coin  of  this  date,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  brothcr 
here  referred  to.  Lucius  must  have  been  the  elder  brother,  as 
he  bore  his  father's  praenomen,  but  he  must  himself  have  been 
young  at  this  time,  for  we  cannot  date  this  epistle  less  than 
about  fifty-five  years  before  his  death,  and  as  he  was  appointed 
pracfccttts  urbi  in  A.D.  32  he  cannot  have  attained  extreme  old 
age,  though  Tacitus  speaks  of  his  vivida  scncctus.  The  date  of 
Carm.  l.  26  is  uncertain,  but  is  proba!)Iy  as  early  as  B.c.  30. 

moratur  has  much  morc  authority  than  morctur.  Quamvis 
is  followed  by  the  indic.  also  in  Ep.  I.  17,  1  and  22;  18,  59; 
Sat.  I.  3,  129,  II.  2,  29;  5,  15;  Carm.  i.  28,  11,  lii.  7,  25; "lo, 
13;  A.  P.  355;  by  the  subjunctive  only  in  Carm.  III.  ir,  17,  iv. 
2,  39'»  6,  6:  Ep.  I.  18,  92,  II.  2,  113  (where  see  notes)  the 
word  is  twice  used  adverbially.  Vergd  uses  it  only  twice  with 
the  indic.  (Ecl.  iii.  84,  Aen.  542),  but  oftcn  with  the  subjunctive, 
once  at  least  adverbially  (Aen.  VI l.  492).  Livy  freqaently  uses 
it  adverbially,  twice  with  the  indic.  (11.  40,  7;  xxxiii.  19,  2), 
never  with  the  subjunctive.  Ovid  often  has  the  indicative.  So 
have  Celsus  and  Nepos,  both  prose  writers,  probably  contem- 
poraries  of  Horace. 

7.  maerentis— dolentis :  the  assonance  is  doubtless  acci- 
dental:  cp.  note  on  Ep.  i.  12,  25.  Macreo  is  to  express  grief, 
doleo  is  to  feel  it:  cp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  Xii.  28,  2  macrorem  minui, 
dolorem  nec  potui^  ncc,  si possem^  vellem. 

8.  insolabiliter,  a  ajro^  Xeyofieuov.  About  80  of  these  havc 
been  noted  in  the  works  of  Horace.  istuc  *where  you  are  now', 
i.e.  to  the  woods  and  fields.  mens  animusque  =  vovs  Kal  dvfws : 
*mens  meliora  intellegit,  animus  adesse  cupit*,  Ritter,  'my  iudg- 
ment  and  my  heart '. 

9.  fert  'would  fain  hurryme':  amat  *would  gladly':  cp. 
Carm.  lii.  9,  24  /ecum  vivere  amem,  Benlley's  conjecture  avd 
is  thus  needless. 


spatilB,  Ep.  I.  7,  42.  'claustra  sunt  carceres  et  est  translatio  ab 
cquis  circensibus  facta':  Porph.  The  bars  in  front  of  the  carceres 
or  stalls,  in  which  ihe  chariots  and  horses  were  posted,  kept  them 
from  the  course,  until  the  signal  was  given.  The  calx  was  not, 
as  Macleane  says,  the  line  from  which  they  started,  but  that 
which  niarked  the  goal,  and  hence  it  is  often  contrasted  with 
(arccrcs^  e.g.  Cic.  de  Sen.  23,  83  ncc  vciv  velim  quasi  dccurso 
spatio  ad  carcercs  a  calcc  revocari. 

10.  rure.  Ep.  I.  7,  i  (note):  'you  praise  the  townsman's, 
I  the  rustic's  state'  Con.  I  do  not  see  why  wc  may  not  take  it 
thus:  but  Kriiger  contends  this  would  have  required  vivcnteSf 
as  in  Sat.  I.  i,  12,  and  with  Ritter  regards  the  phrase  as  a 
bracliylogy  for  ego  te  rivcntcni  rurc,  tu  tne  viventcm  in  urbc 
bcatuni  dicis.  Carm.  iv.  o,  45  non  possidcntem  multa  vocavcris 
rcctc  bcatuni  supports  thc  (ormer  view. 

11 — 17.  Thc  fault  is  not  in  the  place.  You  are  fickle^  but  I 
am  consistent. 

11.  nimirum  *of  course'  carries  with  it  no  irony  here;  cp. 
Ep.  I.  9,  I  (note). 

12.  uterque.  Although  Horace  passcd  in  v.  11  from  the 
caseof  his  baililf  and  himself  to  a  general  reflexion,  he  still  has 
in  his  mind  the  position  of  two  men  wishing  to  exchange  stations. 
\Ve  niay  rctain  the  indefiniteness  of  'eilher'  in  translation. 
stultus  'in  his  folly'.  inmeritum  'innoccnt':  Carm.  i.  17,  28 
imnuritam...vcstcm:  Sat.  II.  3,  7  immcritus ...paries. 

13.  se  efifuffit :  Carm.  11.  16,  20  patriae  quis  exsul  se  quoquc 

14.  mediastinus  'drudge',  one  who  was  placed  in  medio,  at 
ever>'  one's  bcck  and  call.  The  Scholiasts  (followed  by  Roby 
§  840)  suppose  some  connexion  with  cwm;,  and  limit  the  use  to 
lown-slaves ;  but  the  word  may  be  uscd  of  any  kind  of  drudge: 
cp.  Columella  l.  9,  3  mcdiastinus  qualiscunqiu  status  potest  esse^ 
dumniodo  pcrpcticndo  labori  sit  idoncus.  Lucil.  ap.  Nonium, 
p.  143  (1.  418  Lachm.)  vilicum  Aristocratcm^  mcdiastinum  atque 
bubulcum.  Astu  was  not  indeed  unknown  to  archaic  Latin :  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  the  word  was  formed  after  the  analogy 
of  clandcstinus^  where,  if  -des-  was  originally,  as  Corssen  l'^  462 
thinks,  the  stem  of  dies^  all  consciousness  of  its  origin  had  long 
been  lost.  OreIIi's  derivation  of  mcsquin  from  this  word  is 
erroneous:  cp.  Diez,  Etym.  Dict.  Prof  Palmer  suggests  that 
viediastinus  =  mcdiXiMSf  a  middle  man,  who  stands  between  the 
slave  and  his  Ialx>ur. 

tacita  prece:  cp.  Ep.  i.  16,  60,  Pers.  v.  184  labra  moves 

tacitus. 

16.  constare :  his  charactcr  was  changcd  then  since  Sat.  11. 
7.28! 


W.  H. 


12 
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18_30.  Yott  care  only  for  the  low  seftsnal  plcasurcs  of  tht 
lown  ;  and  hate  hard  luork, 

18.  miramtir,  Ep.  i.  6,  9.    dlsconvenlt,  Ep.  i.  1 ,  99. 

19.  tesqua  *wilds'.  The  scholiasts  say  ihat  this  was  a 
Sabine  word;  it  seems  to  have  no  extant  cognatcs,  except  perhajK 
in  the  Sanskrit/«.^''/tV/rt  (phonctically  cquivalent  to  ///jX'tf)  'empty'. 
Cp.  Vanicek  p.  315.  Lucan  Thars.  vi.  41  has  saltus  nemorosaqiu 
tcsca:  otherwise  the  word  is  found  only  in  archaic  writers.  Tcsca 
is  coupled  with  templiim  in  the  augurial  formula  quoted  by  Varro, 
L.  L.  vii.  8.  Ilorace  probably  uses  a  coUoquial  tcrm  suitable  to 
the  supposed  speaker. 

20.  amoena:  Ep.  i.  16,  15. 

21.  fornix  *brothel',  originally  an  archcd  vault:  Juv.  iii. 
156,  XI.  171. 

nncta  '  greasy '.  Orelli  prefers  the  explanation  of  the  Comm. 
Cruq.  'nidore  redolcns,  et  optimis  cibis  plena';  because  Iloracc 
elsewhere  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  Muxurious'  or  *rich': 
Ep.  1.  15,  44;  17,  12.  But  here  some  contempt  is  evidently 
implied:  cp.  Sat.  11.  2,  62  qitaecunqitc  immiimtis  fcrvent  allaia 
popinis.  The  popina  'cookshop'  was  a  place  of  low  resort :  tln- 
form  of  the  word  points  probably  to  a  Campanian,  not  a  Greek 
origin,  as  Lewis  and  Short  suppose.  It  would  regularly  corre- 
spond  in  Oscan  to  a  Latin  coquina,  only  found  in  late  writers. 
Cp.  Curtius  Gr.  Etym.  11.  65. 

22.  incntlunt  *inspire';  more  commonly  with  metum,  ti- 
morem  and  the  like:  but  cp.  Lucret.  i.  19  omnibus  incuticns 
blandum  per  pcctora  amorcm. 

23.  angulus  iste,  a  contemptuous  tcrm  uscd  by  the  viHciis, 
as  we  might  say  '  hole  and  comer'.  Pepper  and  frankincensc  ul 
course  did  not  grow  in  Italy  at  all;  Ilorace  nowhere  speaks  cf 
wine  as  produced  on  his  own  estate  (cp.  Ep.  I.  16,  Carm.  11.  18. 
14):  the  zile  Sabinum  of  Cami.  I.  20  may  have  been  bought  in 
ihe  dotium  and  only  bottled  by  Ilorace.  This  is  better  than  to 
assume  that  the  wine,  good  enough  to  put  before  Maecenas,  ditl 
not  deserve  to  be  called  wine  in  the  opinion  of  the  viiicus. 

ViYS.= quam  uvam.  All  the  good  Mss.  of  Horace  give  ttts, 
wherever  the  word  occurs:  hence  we  cannot  with  Orelli  defend 
/////j,  on  the  strength  of  two  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Augustus, 
which  have  thurarii. 

24.  tabema.  The  villa  of  Ilorace  was  some  three  or  four 
tniles  from  the  nearest  high  road,  which  might  bc  expected  to  be 
supplied  with  tabernae  divcrsoriac.  Orelli  quotes  from  Varro  de 
Re  Rust.  I.  2,  11  si  agcr  secundum  viam  ct  opportttnus  viatoribits 
locust  aedificandae  iabcrnae  dtversoriae^  qucte  sitnt..fructuosae. 


26.  strepltnm  *strains':  not,  as  Orelli  takes  it,  *cantum 
crepitantem  atque  absonum':  cp.  Ep.  i.  2,  31,  and  Carm.  iv. 
3,  \%dulccm  qitae  strcpitum^  Pieri,  temperas. 

terrae  gravis  'with  lumbcring  tread',  lit.  *  a  heavy  burden 
to  thc  earth '. 

et  tamen,  i.e.  and  yet,  though  you  can  get  no  diversions  as 
you  complain,  you  have  to  work  hard.  Conington  lakes  it  some- 
what  dilTercntly:  *And  yet  methinks  you've  plenty  on  your 
hands '. 

27.  iampridem,  takcn  by  somc  editors  to  imply  a  reproach 
to  thc  vilicus  who  ought  to  have  seen  to  these  fields  long  before: 
but  it  may  also  mcan  that  the  land  had  been  long  ncglected 
when  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Horace. 

28.  Btrictis  frondibus :  Vcrg.  Ecl.  9,  60  hic  uhi  densas 
at^ricolae  siringunt  frotidcs.  This  was  done  when  the  herbagc 
was  parched,  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  Cp.  Columella  VI.  3 
a  qito  tcmpore  (Kalendis  Juliis)  in  Kalcndas  NciCmbres  iota 
aestate  et  dcinde  aittumno  satientur  fronde.  exples :  Verg. 
Gcorg.  Iil.  431  ingluvicm  explci. 

29.  rivus,  thc  Digentia  (Ep.  i.  18,  104) :  pigro,  i.e.  if  you 
have  nothing  else  to  do. 

30.  docendus :  cp.  A.  P.  67  amnis  docius  iier  melius. 

31 — 39.  /  oncc  likcd  a  gay  iown-life :  now  I  care  only  for 
tke  quiet  ofihe  country. 

31.  nostrum  concentum  dividat  *  breaks  up  our  harmony '. 

32.  tenue8...togae,  opposed  to  crassae  (Sat.  i.  3,  15),  were 
worn  by  men  who  cared  about  their  dress.  They  do  not  seem 
idcntical  with  the  togae  rasae  of  Mart.  ll.  85,  which  were  only 
worn  in  the  summer;  still  less  with  the  syntheses  (as  Ritter 
says),  for  these  are  expressly  contrasted  with  the  toga  in  Mart. 
VI.  24;  l)ut  were  of  a  finer  stuff  than  the  ordinary  toga.  Cp. 
Becker  Gallus  iu'  206. 

nitidl,  i.e.  with  perfumed  oils,  not  only  at  banquets,  but  in 
some  cases  all  day  long:  cp.  Cic.  in  Cat.  Ii.  10,  22  pexo  capillo 
nitidosy  pro  Sest.  8,  18  unguentis  affluens^  calamisiraia  coma. 
Ov.  A.  A.  III.  443  nec  coma  vos  fallai  liquido  nitidissima  nardo, 
...nec  ioga  decipiai  filo  icnuissima. 

33.  inmunem  'though  I  brought  no  gift':  cp.  Cami.  iii. 
23,  17  immunis  aram  si  ieiigii  manuSy  iv.  12,  22  non  ego  ie 
meis  immuncm  mcditor  iingcre  pocuiis.     Cinarae  :  Ep.  i.  7,  28. 

34.  liquldi  *clear',  i.e.  strained  through  a  colum,  or  other- 
wise  rcfined:  cp.  Sat  ll.  4,  51 — 58,  Mart.  xii.  60 b  pallei'e...ut 
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Uquidum  potd  Alaiida  merum^  turbida  sollicito  transmittere  Cat' 
cuba  sacco.  This  ]irocess  was  necessary  for  the  stronger  wines, 
so  that  the  epiihet  is  not  out  of  place  here,  as  Ritter  tliinks. 

86.  Incidere  *to  cut  short'.  Verg.  Ecl.  9,  14  novas  inci- 
dere  litcs.  There  is  a  kind  of  zeugma,  puderet  being  understood 
with  incidere. 


*  No  shame  I  deem  it  to  have  had  my  sport : 
The  shame  had  been  in  frolics  not  cut  short'. 


CON. 


38. 


limat  from  lima  'a  file',  hencc  *to  diminish'  or  'dis- 
parage'.  But  Lachmann  on  Lucret.  III.  11  (p.  143)  justly 
pointed  out  that  Horace  here  intends  a  play  upon  the  phrase 
limis  oculis=^oblii]uo  oculo  '  askance',  and  compares  the  Plautine 
dolum  dolare  (Mil.  938).     " 

morsuque:  cp.  Carm.  iv.  3,  16  iam  dente  minus  mordeor 
invido. 

venenat,  *nove,  id  est /ascinat*  Comm.  Ci-uq.  Ilorace  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  use  the  word  in  a  mclaphoricai  sense. 
It  occurs  with  its  literal  force  in  Lucret  VI.  820. 

39»  rident:  doubtless  good-humouredly,  but  IIorace's  figure 
and  habits  must  have  unfilted  hini  for  active  exercise.  lience 
Dill.  is  hardly  right  in  his  note  '  non  ob  imperitiam  poetae,  sed 
quod  elegantiorem  hominem  his  laboribus  exerceri  vident  et 
mirantur'. 

glaeba  and  ^leba  seem  equally  well  authenticated  forms,  but 
the  former  is  the  earlier;  so  too  cacpe  and  cepe.  Cp.  Ribbeck 
I*roI.  Verg.  p.  414,  Brambach  Iliilfsb.  s.v. 

Madvig  (Advers.  Crit.  II.  61)  argues  that  the  stop  should 
follow  servis  not  movcntcm.  The  emphasis,  he  says,  lies  upon 
urbana^  which  must  therefore  be  brought  into  prominence,  and 
cum  servis  is  out  of  place  in  the  second  sentence,  for  the  vilicus 
would  be  in  the  company  of  slaves  quite  as  much  in  the  country 
as  in  the  town.  But  a  vilicus  would  not  be  allovvanced  in  the 
country.  Besides,  as  Keller  justly  points  out,  horum  then  be- 
comes  unintelligible.  The  juxtaposition  of  servis  and  urbana, 
though  not  quite  a  hypallage,  naturally  suggests  to  the  mind  the 
notion  of  town-slaves,  which  horum  takes  up. 

40 — 44.  You  would  fain  change  your  place^  though  others 
etwy  you.  Every  one  should  be  contcntcd  ivith  what  he  is  most 
fitfor. 

40.  diaria  :  one  or  two  MSS.  have  cibaria  as  a  gloss,  and 
this  has  displaced  the  true  reading  iii  some  other  MSS.  Keller 
thinks  it  was  an  innovation  of  Mavortius.  rodere,  'munch', 
suggests  poor  and  limited  fare. 


41.  liorum  voto  ruis:  'you  would  fain  hasten  to  join  their 
number'. 

usum  lignorum:  Nonius  p.  164  quotes  from  Pomponius  the 
Atellan  poet,  lofige  ab  urbe  vilicariy  quo  erus  rarenter  venit^ 
mn  vilicari  sed  dominari  est  mea  scntcntia, 

42.  calo  is  properly  a  soldier's  servant,  and  so  Ritter  takes 
it  here,  supposing  that  the  calo  envies  the  vilicus  his  enjoyment 
of  what  he  himself  cannot  get  in  the  camp.  But  the  word  came 
10  mean,  not  only  a  groom  in  general  (Sat.  i.  6,  103),  but  any 
low  servant,  or  drudge  (Sat.  I.  2,  44:  Senec.  Ep.  cx.  17  lectica 
formosis  imposita  calonibiis) :   hence  it  is  better  to  regard  it  as 

=  mcdiastinus. 

arg:utus  'shrewd'  as  in  Sat.  i.  10,  40,  A.  P.  364;  the  man 
is  sharp  enough  to  know  wliere  he  would  be  better  oflf.  Mac- 
leane's  suggested  alternative  'noisy'  is  quite  out  of  place: 
besides,  when  applied  by  Ilorace  to  persons  with  reference  to 
the  voice,  it  is  always  a  term  of  praise:  cp.  Carm.  Iil.  14,  21, 
IV.  6,  25,  Ep.  II.  2,  90. 

43.  piger  goes  bc?t  with  cabalhis ;  it  is  not  only  laziness 
which  makes  one  dissatisfied  with  his  condition;  and  the  ox 
would  have  had  a  more  aclive  life,  if  he  could  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  horse.  The  rhythm  points  in  the  same  direction, 
but  not  very  cogently :  cp.  Ep.  I.  5,  7  :  6,  48;  II.  2,  75.  Many 
cditors  take  it  as  going  with  both  substantives. 

44.  quam  scit  etc.  The  line  of  Aristophanes  (Vesp.  1431) 
fft^of  IiS_!ZiL_i^MrP.5  dhtin  TfXKV^  ^^^^  passed  into  a  proverb,  as 
we  see^from  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  18,  41  bene  cnim  illo  proverbio  Graeco 
praecipitur :  qnam  quisquc  norit  artcm^  in  hac  se  cxerceat. 


EPISTLE  XV. 

This  Epistle  must  have  been  written  after  the  famous 
physician  Antonius  Musa  had  brought  the  cold-water  treatment 
mto  fashion  by  his  cure  of  Augustus  in  the  year  B.c.  23  ;  and 
probably  not  long  after,  although  the  arguments  by  which 
Ritter  attempts  to  fix  the  date  as  the  autumn  of  B.c.  21  are 
more  ingenious  than  convincing.  Ilorace  writes  to  a  friend,  who 
is  called  in  the  MSS.  inscriptions  C.  Numonius  Vala,  to  tell  him 
that  he  cannot  spend  the  coming  winter,  as  he  had  previously 
done,  at  Baiae,  and  to  make  enquiries  about  Velia  and  Salemum. 
He  humorously  compares  himself  to  a  certain  Maenius  who 
liked  to  have  the  best  of  fare,  when  he  could  get  it,  but  put  up 
readily  with  plain  dishes,  when  nolhing  better  offered. 
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1 — 25.  You  must  tell  me  all  about  the  climatey  the  food,  the 
water^  the  game  and  fish  of  Velia  and  Salernum  ;  for  my  doctor 
tells  me  I  may  no  longer  winter  at  Baiae^  much  as  the  place 
grumbles  at  my  desertion, 

1.  slt  (like  pascat  in  v.  14,  blbant  in  v.  15,  educet  in  v.  12, 
and  celent  in  v.  23)  depends  upon  scribcre  in  line  25.  Thc 
involved  structure  of  these  lines,  with  their  two  long  parenthcscs. 
is  intended  to  preserve  the  negligent  tone  of  a  familiar  letter. 

Veliae,  a  town  of  Lucania  originally  founded  by  the 
Phocaeans,  when  driven  out  of  Corsica,  where  they  had  for  a 
time  found  a  home  after  the  destruction  of  Phocaea,  about 
B.c.  540.  Its  Greek  name  was  'Te\7;  or  'EX^a.  It  was  a 
prosperous  commercial  town,  and  was  noted  for  its  exccllent 
climate,  so  that  Aemilius  Paulhis,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  was 
sent  there  by  his  physicians  when  suffering  from  a  troublesome 
disease  (Plut.  Aem.  c.  xxxv).  The  soil  in  thc  neighbourhood 
according  to  Strabo  (vi.  p.  254)  was  poor  (v.  14),  and  hencc 
the  inhabitants  lived  largely  by  fisheries  (v.  23).  Not  lonj; 
after  its  foundation  it  became  ihe  seat  of  the  famous  Eleatic 
school  (Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  Zeno).  Salernum  was  a 
Campanian  town  delightfully  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  thc 
modern  gulf  of  Salerno.  It  was  of  much  importance  in  thc 
Middle  Ages,  when  it  belonged  to  the  Normans,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Hohenstaufen,  and  ihe  Ilouse  of  Anjou,  and  was  the  seat 
of  the  greatest  medical  school  in  Eurojxi.  Some  modern  au- 
thorities  (e.g.  Swinburne,  Travels  in  the  Two  SicilieSy  III.  185) 
consider  it  unhealthy  because  it  is  screened  from  ihe  north,  and 
exposed  to  the  south  wind,  which  brings  up  'most  pemicious 
miasma'  from  the  plain  stretching  to  the  soutli,  toward  Paestum. 
The  town  still  has  a  populalion  of  over  20,000. 

2.  vla :  Horace  would  travel  from  Capua  as  far  as  Salemum 
by  the  excellent  via  Popiiia,  a  branch  of  the  7>ia  Appia:  he  could 
gct  on  to  Paestum  (about  half  way  to  Velia)  by  a  fair  branch 
road;  but  there  seems  to  have  bccn  no  Roman  road  for  ihe  rest 
of  the  way. 

Baias :  Ep.  I.  i,  83.  The  epithet  Uquidae  applied  to  it  in 
Carm.  III.  4,  24  shows  that  the  air  of  Baiae  was  notcd  for  its 
clearness:  Cicero  however  (Ep.  Fam.  IX.  12)  spcaks  as  if  there 
were  some  at  any  rate  whom  it  did  not  suit :  gratulor  Baiis 
uostrisy  siquidemy  ut  scribis,  salubres  rcpente  faclae  sunt :  nisi 
forte  te  amant  et  tibi  adsentantur^  et  tamdiu  dum  tu  ades  sunt 
oblitae  sui,  In  any  case  Horace's  physician  had  forbidden  hini 
to  go  there,  as  he  had  usually  done  in  the  winter. 

3.  Antonlus  Musa,  a  freedman  physician,  had  cured 
Augustus  in  B.c.  23  of  a  serious  liver  complaint  by  the  cold- 


water  treatment  (Suet.  Oct.  Lxxxi)  and  by  a  free  use  of  lettuces 
(Plin.  N.  H.  XIX.  8,  38).  He  now  recommended  the  former  to 
llorace,  who  therefore  had  no  need  to  resort  to  the  vapour  baths 
ovcr  the  sulphur  springs  at  Baiae. 

tamen,  although  it  is  Musa's  fault,  not  mine. 

4.  gelida:  Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  i,  5  mentions  a  certain  Charmis 
of  Massilia,  \\\\o  frigida  etiam  hibcrnis  algoribus  lavari persuasit. 
Mcrsit  acgros  tn  lacus,  Vidcbamus  sencs  consulares  usque  in 
ostentationcm  rigentcs, 

cuin=*now  that'. 

5.  murteta :  Celsus  lii.  27  siccus  calor  est  ct  arenae  calidaey 
(t  laconici,  et  clibaniy  et  quarundam  naturalittm  sudationum  ubi 
a  tcrra  profusus  calidus  vapor  aedificio  includitur^  sicut  super 
Baias  itt  murtctis  habcmus.  Vitmv.  II.  6  also  describes  the 
buildings  erected  over  the  natural  jets  of  sulphurous  vapour, 

6.  cessantem 'chronic',  lingering.  nervls :  apparently  these 
vapour  baths  were  especially  elTicacious  in  cases  of  muscular 
rhcumatism. 

elidere  '  to  drive  oul',  a  technical  medical  term :  cf.  Cels.  11.  15 
'^estatio  utilissima  cst...cis  quibus  lcntae  morborum  reliquiae 
remanenty  ncque  aliter  eliiluntur.  Baiae  is  represented  as 
i)earing  a  grudge  against  invalids  who  have  courage  to  foUow 
Musa's  sevcre  regime. 

8.  caput :  Celsus  recommends  the  douche  for  strengthening 
the  head  and  stomach :  I.  4  capiti  nihil  cuque prodest  atque  aqua 
Jrigida:  itaque  is,  cui  hoc  infirmum  est^  per  aestatem  idbenelargo 
canali  quotidie  debet  aliquamdiu  subicere:  IV.  5  qui  stomachi 
resolutione  laborant^  his  pcrfutuli  frigida,  atque  in  eadem  natare, 
canalibus  eiusdem  subiccre  ctiatn  stomachutn  ipsutn...consisterc  in 
frigidis  medicatisque fontibzis ...salutare  est. 

9.  Clusinis  :  at  Clusium  itself  there  do  not  appear  tohavebeen 
any  springs  of  note ;  and  the  place  itself  was  unhealthy,  because 
of  the  miasma  arising  from  ihe  marshes  produced  by  the  over- 
flowing  of  the  Clanis  (Tac.  Ann.  I.  79),  until  these  were  drained 
by  the  grand-dukes  of  the  house  of  Lorraine.  At  S.  Casciano  de 
liagni,  about  twelvc  miles  to  the  south  of  Clusium,  there  are 
baihs  of  ancient  date,  and  it  has  been  suggested  (Dennis  Cities 
of  Etruria  II.  p.  291)  that  Horace  may  have  been  referring  to 
ihese.  There  is  no  important  town  nearer  to  these  than 
Clusium.  But  perhaps  Horace's  language  does  not  require  any- 
thing  more  than  the  ordinary  springs,  not  wanting  in  the  hilly 
country  round  Clusium  itself.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
baths  (mentioned  by  Tibull.  III.  5,  i  vos  tenct  Etruscis  manat 
quaefontihis  uiida,  unda  sub  aestivum  non  adeuttda  cattem)  may 
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have  been  those  at  Clusium:  but  as  HejTie  justly  observe? 
'habuit  autem  et  olim  et  nunc  Etruria  aquas  salubres  phiribu^ 
locis'.  Besides  those  were  clearly  hot  baths,  while  the  springs 
at  Clusium  were  cold. 

Oabios:  Ep.  I.  ii,  7:  Strabo  v.  3  iv  8i  ry  irtdi^i)  To&r(fi  6 
*  Kvlujv  di^^eiai  xal  tA  'AX^ovXa  KaXovfifva  pci  vdara  \pvxp^  h 
woWwv  irriytiiv,  Tpos  ToiKlXai  voffovs  Kal  irivovai.  <ccu  iyKadrj/i^voii 
vyi€Lva.  In  Juv.  vil.  4  cum  iam  celebres  notique poetae  balneolum 
Gabiis  condiicere  tetnptarent  Prof.  Mayor  thinks  the  point  to  \k 
that  in  so  small  a  place  but  litlle  custom  could  be  expecte<l. 
But  there  are  indications  that  owing  to  its  cold  baths  it  to  some 
extent  recovered  its  prosperity :  cf.  Burn's  Rome  and  the  Cam- 
pa^na  p.  382. 

10.  nota,  sc.  eqtto.  The  horse  wanted  to  tum  down  to  the 
right,  as  usual,  where  the  road  branched  off,  and  Icd  through 
Cumae  to  Baiae.  This  was  apparently  at  Capua :  the  via 
Domitiana^  which  led  straight  from  Sinuessa  to  Cumae  alonj; 
the  coast,  was  made  by  the  Emperor  Domitian  (Stat.  Silv.  IV.  3): 
Orelli  is  misleading  here. 

12.  stomachosus  habena  *  pulHng  angrily  at  the  rein' :  habcna 
is  the  ablative  of  instrument ;  'venting  his  anger  with'.  I/abena 
is  strictly  a  single  strap  or  rein;  hence  usually  in  the  plural  of  a 
bridie. 

13.  sed,  i.e.  but  it  is  no  good  saying  anything,  for  &c, 

equis:  the  singular  eqtiiy  according  to  Keller,  has  more 
authority :  but  Bentley  seems  right  in  rcgarding  this  clause  as  a 
general  reflexion,  in  which  case  the  dative,  as  he  has  shown, 
is  the  case  required.  equi  must  then  be  regarded  as  wrongly 
assimilated  to  eques, 

14.  populum,  not  an  uncommon  expression  for  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  a  municipiiim:  cp.  Wilmanns  Ex.  Inscr.  Lat.  1194, 
I2i9a,  1804,  1809,  &c.,  where  we  have  S.  P.  Q.  T.  of  Tibur. 

15.  collectos...iinbres,  i.e.  in  tanks  (/acus). 

16.  iugls  might  seem  redundant  after  perennis :  hence  some 
editors  have  read  du/cis,  the  reading  of  the  vet.  Bland.  and  a  fcw 
other  MSS.  But,  as  Bentley  saw,  du/cis  is  here  out  of  placc: 
rain-water  is  not  less  du/cis^  i.e.  not  more  salt  or  bitter,  than 
spring-water.  We  have  therefore  here  another  instance  of  an 
attempt  at  emendation  in  the  vet.  Bland.,  which  though  at  fir.st 
sight  attractive,  will  not  bear  examination.  The  pleonasm  is  not 
offensive  or  unparalleled :  cp.  Ep.  i.  7,  42,  Cic.  de  Or.  iii.  48,  184 
perennis  ct  profluens.  Bentley  quotes  from  k.xxic\\i\x%  perpetuaed 
iuges ca/amitates :  iugiter  et perpetuo  is  alavv-term,  and  Doederlein 
(Syn.  I.   10)  thinks  that  iuge  and  perenne  au.picium  are  the 


same,  In  spite  of  Cic.  de  Div.  11.  36,  77  and  Servius  on 
Verg.  Aen.  III.  537.  Brugman  (Curt.  Stud.  iv.  148)  regards 
ittgis  Miving'  applied  to  water  as  quite  a  different  word  from 
iugis  'constant  .  lugis  may  be  used  either  of  the  water 
(Cic.  de  Div.  11.  13,  31  aquae  iugis  co/ore)  or  of  the  spring 
(de  Div.  I.  50,  III  haustam  aquam  de  iugi puteo;  de  Nat.  D.  II. 
9»  ^5  ex  putcis  iugibus  aquam  ca/idam  tra/ii :  cp.  Sat.  II.  6,  2 
itigis  aquaefons.    Cp.  Roby  §  784. 

nihil  moror  'I  don't  care  about*:  cp.  Plaut.  Trin.  297  ni/ 
e^o  istos  moror  fcuceos  jnores,  with  Brix's  note ;  and  ib.  337. 
Horace  knew  that  the  wine  was  indifferent,  and  was  therefore 
prepared  to  take  his  own  supply  wilh  him.  The  wine  of 
Surrentum,  not  far  from  Saiernum,  was  a  thin  light  wine, 
recommended  to  convalesccnts  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  8),  called  by 
Tiberius  generosum  acctum  and  by  Caligula  nobi/is  vappa^  though 
Persius  speaks  of  it  as  /cne  (iii.  93):  Ilorace  (Sat.  il.  4,  55) 
seems  to  rcgard  it  as  requiring  to  be  mi.\ed  with  strong  Falernian, 
before  it  was  good  to  drink. 

17.  quidvis  *anything',  not  *any  kind  of  wine',  which 
would  necessarily  have  been  quodvis,  as  Ileinsius  pointed  out. 

19.    cum  spe  divite:  cp.  Ep.  i.  5,  17. 

21.  iuvenem,  i.  e.  as  though  I  were  young  again.  Lucanae 
shows  that  Horace  is  now  thinking  of  Velia,  not  of  Salcrnum. 

22.  apros :  Lucanian  boars  are  mentioned  in  Sat.  II.  3,  234; 
8,  6.    Cp.  Mayor  on  Juv.  i.  140 — 141,  v.  116. 

educet;  cp.  Ov.  Pont.  i.  10,  9  quod  mare,  quod  ie//ust 
adpone^  quod  cducat  aer. 

23.  ecMnos  *sca-urchins':  Sat.  II.  4,  33  Miseno  oritintur 
echini;  Juv.  IV.  143  seme/  aspecti  /itus  dicebat  echini:  Plin.  Ep.  I. 
15,  3  ostrea^  vu/vas^  echittas,  as  the  dainties  at  a  banquet. 
Athenaeus  iil.  41  says' £chinii(  eaten  with  vinegar  and  honey, 
parsley  and  mint,  are  sweet  and  easy  of  digestion'. 

24.  Fhaeaz,  i.  e.  like  one  of  the  courticrs  of  Alcinous : 
Ep.  I.  2,  28. 

25.  accredere,  a  rare  word,  used  however  by  Plaut.  Asin. 
620,  845;  Lucret.  11  r.  856  and  Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  2,  3.  In  Plauius 
the  preposition  seems  to  have  no  especial  force,  in  Lucretius  the 
force  is  'to  believe  this  too';  in  Cicero  [vix  accrcdcns)  and  here 
ad  seems  to  be  intensive  '  fully  believe ', 

25—46.  Maenitis  of  o/d  /i/:ed  to  get  the  daintiest  fare  he 
cou/d,  by  the  exercise  of  his  wit;  but  if  at  any  time  his  g/uttony 
was  reducedto  satisfy  itse/f  on  p/ain  coarsefood^  Iie  was  a  mcrciicss 
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ccnsurer  of  epicures.    I  am  like  him,  andfully  appreciate  comfort 
when  I  can  gct  U, 

26.  Many  MSS.  and  some  old  editions  begin  a  new  epistle 
here,  failing  to  notice  the  connexion  between  this  sketch  of 
Maenius  the  glutton,  and  lIoiace's  humorous  expression  of  his 
intention  to  live  on  the  best  fare  ilut  he  can  get.  For  the  rapid 
transition  cp.  Ep.  i.  7,  14,  and  46. 

Maenlus,  a  character  attacked  also  by  Lucilius,  and  mentioned 
in  Sat.  I.  3,  2r,  perhaps  also  in  Sat.  I.  i,  loi  (but  cp.  Ritter  ad 
loc).  Porphyrion  says  '  qui  de  personis  Iloratianis  scripserunt, 
aiunt  Maenium  scurrilitate  notissimum  Romac '.  He  was  said 
to  have  prayed  aloud  in  the  Capitol  on  the  Kalends  of  January 
that  he  might  owe  400,000  sesterces,  explaining  his  prayer  lo 
one  who  asked  him  the  meaning  of  it,  by  saying  that  he  owed 
ai  the  time  800,000.  Some  have  supposed,  but  without  good 
grounds,  that  he  was  the  1'antolabus  of  Sat.  I.  8,  11. 

27.  fortlter  'in  a  spirited  f^isliion';  ironical,  like  Pcrs. 
VI.  21  hic  bona  dente  grandia  ma^nanimus peragit puer. 

urbanus  (Ep.  i.  9,  11)  is  best  connected  with  scurra,  as  in 
Plaut.  Most.  15  ///  urbauus  vcro  scurra,  deliciae  popli,  rus  mihi 
tu  obiectas?  From  Plaut.  Trin.  202  urbani  assidui  civesy  quos 
scurras  vocant^  we  see  that  scurra  had  not  quite  the  same  sense 
as  in  llorace,  but  mcant  rather  '  lounger ',  *gossip'.  In  CatuU. 
XXII.  2  the  urbanus  equals  the  scurra  of  V.  12,  a  'wit',  quite 
in  a  good  sense,  a  meaning  which  is  found  even  in  Cicero  (pro 
Quinct.  3.  1 1  nam  nccjue  parum  facctus  scurra  Sex.  Nacviui 
neque  inhumanus  praeco  est  unquam  existimatus),  although  from 
de  Orat.  II.  60,  247  it  appears  that  the  bad  sense  was  beginninc; 
to  be  predominant.  llor.  Sat.  I.  5,  52  shows  the  changc 
complete  ;  scurra—parasitus  *spunger'. 

28.  praesepe  *crib',  cp.  Plaut.  Curc.  «27  tormento  non 
retineri  potuit  ferrco  quin  recipcrct  se  huc  esum  ad  praesepim 
suam  :  so  Eur.  Euryslh.  fr.  6  tqv  tis  olkovm  ir\ov<riav  ixv  ^Po-Tvrfu. 

29.  inpransus,  i.  e.  if  he  had  had  no  meal  that  day :  thc 
prandium  was  the  tirst  substantial  meal  of  the  day,  usually  taken 
at  midday. 

civem. ..hoste  'friend  from  foe*:  the  earlier  meaning  of  the 
word  >4^.y//j=*foreigner'  (Cic.  de  Off.  i.  12,  37;  Varro  L.  L. 
V.  3  tum  eo  verbo  diccbant  peregrinum)  had  become  obsolete  by 
the  time  of  Ilorace,  and  should  not  be  thrust  upon  him  here: 
cp.  Plaut.  Trin.  102  hostisne  an  civis  comedis,  parvi  pcnderc. 
The  form  dignoscere  has  no  support  here  :  the  wortl  occurs  first 
in  Horace  (cp.  Ep.  11.  2,  44),  then  in  Ovid  ;  in  prose  in  Colu- 
mella  and  Pliny.    Cp.  Brambach  Jliilfsb.  p.  34. 


30.  saevus  flngere :  similar  infinitivcs  after  adjcctives,  callecl 
prolative  or  complementary  infin.  by  Kcnnedy  and  Wickham, 
occur  in  Ep.  I.  i,  14  ;  2,  64  ;  7,  57  ;  16,  12  ;  17,  47  ;  A.  P.  163, 
165,  204  ;  in  the  Satires  in  i.  4,  8,  12  ;  11.  3,  313  ;  7»  85  ;  8,  24  ; 
ami  no  less  than  24  times  in  the  Odes.  They  form  a  marked 
feature  in  the  stylc  of  Ilorace. 

31.  pemicies...macelli  'ilie  ruin,  and  storm  and  abyss  of  the 
niarket',  because  he  burst  down  upon  it,  carrying  havoc  with 
him,  and  swept  off  everything  into  his  insatiable  maw.  Cp.  Plaut. 
Capt.  903,  911.  For  the  barathrum  at  Athens  see  Dr  Hager  in 
Journ.  Phil.  viil.  12.  The  word  is  used  somewhat  differently 
in  Sat.  II.  3,  166,  but  cp.  Plaut.  Curc.  122  age ecfunde  hoc\vvci\xvc{\ 
cito  in  barathrum.  mouellum  scems  to  havc  denoted  originally 
a  slaughter-house,  thence  a  meat-market,  but  it  came  to  be 
applied  to  a  market  for  all  kinds  of  provisions  :  cp.  Varro  L.  L. 
V.  147,  Donatus  on  Ter.  Eun.  255,  Curt.  Gr.  Etym.  I.  407. 

82.  donal)at  will  stand  very  well  as  the  main  verb  of  the 
sentence.  Benlley's  conjecture  donarct  leaves  Maenius  without 
any  proper  construction  ;  and  the  reading  donarat  of  the  vet. 
IJland.  and  other  imporlant  MSS.  on  which  it  is  based  seems 
only  an  assimilation  to  quaesierat. 

S3.     nequltiae  *  his  wickcd  wit  *. 

35.  vilis  is  evidcntly  needed  with  agninae  more  than  with 
omasi  [like  *  tripe '  a  Keltic  word]  which  was  always  a  cheap 
coarse  food  ;  there  are  many  instances  in  the  Satires  of  et  in  the 
second  place  in  its  clause:  e.g.  I.  3,  54  J  ^»  "»  'O»  7»  etc. 
Plautus  (Capt.  816)  complains  of  the  butchers  who  sold  lamb 
dear:  apparently  he  expected  it  to  be  cheap.  It  is  nowhcre 
mcntioned  as  a  dainty. 

86.  lamna,  contracted  for  lamina  [bctter  spelt  lammina\ 
as  in  Carm.  II.  2,  2.  Torture  by  the  application  of  red-hot 
plates  of  metal  is  often  mentioned,  e.g.  in  Plaut.  As.  543  ad- 
versum  stetimus  lamminas  cruccsque  compcdcsque,  nervoSy  catenas, 
carcerem,  numellas^pcdicas^  boias,  impactoresque  acerrumos  gnaroi- 
que  nostri  tergi :  Lucret.  III.  1017,  verbera^  carnifces,  robur,  pix, 
lammina,  tacdae,  Cic.  in  Verr.  v.  63,  163  cum  ignes  ardentcsque 
lamminae  ceterique  cruciatus  admovebantur. 

ut  diceret :  the  man's  coarse  gluttony  is  humorously  re- 
presented  as  entitling  him  to  censure  severely  epicure.s,  and 
spcndthrifts. 

nepotum,  Epod.  i,  34 :  Sat.  l.  4,  49  {nepos  filius) ;  8,  i  r ; 
Sat  II.  I,  53;  3,  225  ;  Ep.  II.  2,  193.  The  word  is  also  common 
in  Cicero  in  this  sense,  but  not  apparently  elsewhere. 
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37.  Bestlus  is  introduced  also  by  Persius  vi.  37,  but  so  as 
to  add  nothing  to  what  we  can  gather  from  this  passage.  He 
was  evidently  an  extravagant  liver  so  long  as  his  nieans  held 
out,  and  afterwards  an  unsparing  critic  of  extravagance.  The 
character  may  very  probably  have  bcen  derived  from  Lucilius. 
All  the  MSS.  have  either  correctus  or  cornftus :  the  latter 
appears  to  give  no  good  sense ;  but  the  former  may,  I  think 
well  be  interpreted  'like  Hcstius  after  his  reformation  '.  Lambinus 
asserted  that  he  had  found  'in  antiquissimo  codiCQ' corrcctor,  and 
this  reading,  though  probably  only  a  conjecture,  has  been  adopte*! 
by  many  subscqucnt  editors.  Uentley  warmly  defcnds  it,  quotin.i:,'. 
with  his  usual  readiness,  several  passagcs  in  which  corrccfor\ 
used  for  'critic'  or  'ccnsor',  and  assuming  that  Bestius  was  a 
proverbially  severe  censor.  As  the  readingVound  in  all  known 
MSS.  yields  a  sufficiently  good  sense,  I  have  followed  Rittcr 
and  Keller  in  retaining  it.— Maenius  is  of  course  the  subject  of 
dlceret,  and  Bestius  is  in  apposition,  as  in  Vell.  Pat.  11.  18 
MUhridatcs...odio  in  Romanos  Ilaniiibal. 

39.^  verterat  In  fumum,  a  proverblal  expression  for  'con. 
sumc(l ' :  we  need  not  enquire  what  particular  metaphor  was  in 
the  mind  of  Ilorace. 

miror-si:  Roby  §  1757,  S.  G.  §  747.     Cp.  ea.vijA^i^  et. 

41.  turdo:  Sat.  il  2,  74;  c,  10.  volva:  the  matrix  of  a 
sow  was  and  still  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  in  Italy.  It  was 
prepared  with  spices  and  vinegar,  and  eaten  as  a  relish  with 
wine  :  Athen.  11  r.  59  iixirlvovri.  5i  ffoi  0fp^rw  roMe  Tpdyrjfm. 
yajrdpa  Kal  firjTpau  €<l>Or}u  vos,  iv  re  KvpiLvt^  iv  t  o^tl  5pip.ii  xai 
<rt\0/v  i/x^€(3au<Tav.  It  was  more  costly  than  any  other  kind  of 
meat  commonly  eaten,  as  Keller  shows  from  I)iocIetian's  edict 
of  A.  D.  301  de  pretiis  venaliiim  (c.  iv.  3  ed.  Mommsen).  Prof. 
Palmer  quotes  very  happily  Alexis  (Meineke  Com.  Graec. 
p.  738  ed.  min.)  virkp  iraTpo.s  p.h  vas  ris  airodvriaKnv  deXci,  vrip 
5i  tirfTpas  Ka\\ip.€5u}v  6  Kdpa/ios  e^dijs  tam  Trpoo-etr'  dv  aXXwj 
dTrodaveTv. 

42.  hic:  cp.  Ep.  i.  5,  40.  It  is  of  course  the  pronoun, 
although  Macleane  by  comparing  ivTavS'  €lfil  seems  to  take  it  as 
the  adverb.  In  Ter.  Andr.  310  /«  si  hic  sis  alitcr  scntias,  hic= 
egOy  not  /;/  hoc  loco:  cp.  Spengcrs  note  ad  loc. 

44.  unctius  'richer'  of  food,  as  in  Ep.  I.  17,  12  of  persons. 
Cp.  Mart.  V.  44,  7  nnctior  cena. 

46.  fundata  'based  upon',  not  quite  'invested  in':  the 
meaning  seems  to  be  that  no  man  is  in  this  case  considered  wise 
and  fortunate,  unless  all  can  see  from  his  handsome  marble 
(nitidis)  villas  how  firm  is  the  basis  on  which  his  financial 
prosperity  rests.    Cp.  Cic.  p.  C.  Rab.  Post.  I.  i  foriunas /undatas 


atqne  optime  constitutas.  The  wealthier  Romans  possessed  a 
surprising  number  of  country  seats.  Cicero  was  never  accounted 
a  very  rich  man  ;  but  he  had  fourteen  or  fifteen,  eight  of  them 
of  considerable  siie  and  beauty.    (Watson  Sclect  Epistles,  p.  1 2 7.) 


EPISTLE  XVI. 

The  tone  adopted  in  vv.  17  ff.  of  this  Epistle  makes  it  pretty 
clcar  that  the  Quinctius,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  was  a  man 
younger  than  Ilorace.  The  eleventh  Ode  of  the  second  book  is 
addressed  to  a  Quinctius  llirjiinus;  and  it  has  been  argued 
from  the  mention  of  caui  capilli  in  v.  15  of  that  Ode  that  this 
Quinctius  must  have  becn  at  least  as  oUl  as  Horace.  But  it  is 
probable  that  the  reference  there  is  only  to  the  poet  himself, 
and  that  the  levis  iuventus  of  v.  6  is  more  applicable  to  his 
friend.  There  is  therefore  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  supposing 
that  the  Ode  and  ihe  Epistlc  are  addressed  to  the  same  man. 
He  appears  to  have  already  attained  conspicuous  success  in  his 
ambitious  career;  and  may  wilh  some  probability  be  identified 
with  T.  Quinctius  Crispinus,  the  consul  of  B.C.  9.  (The  sur- 
name  Ilirpinus  of  Carm.  II.  11  presents  difficulties  as  yet 
unsolved:  cp.  ^Yickham's  Introduction.)  Chronology,  as  well 
as  his  character  as  optimus,  prevents  us  from  identifying  him 
with  the  worthless  T.  Quinctius  Crispinus,  praetor  in  a.d.  1: 
but  Orelli  thinks  that  he  may  have  been  his  father.  The  Epistle 
cannot  have  been  written  before  B.c.  27,  when  Octavianus 
received  the  title  of  Augustus  (v.  29);  as  Ilorace  was  in  posses- 
sion  of  his  Sabine  estate  by  B.C.  33,  and  as  Quinctius  at  this 
time  knew  very  little  about  it,  this  goes  to  shovv  that  the  friend- 
ship  between  Ilorace  and  himself  was  not  of  long  standing. 
There  is  nothing  to  fix  the  date  more  precisely. 

1—16.  /  linli  tell  you  all  ahout  my  Sabine  estatCy  Quinctius, 
that  you  may  not  have  the  trouldc  of  asking  me  as  to  iis  produce. 
It  lics  in  a  shady  vallcy  :  the  climate  is  good,  trees  abundant,  and 
the  stream  as  cool  and  clear  as  the  Ilebrus.  This  dear  and 
charming  rctrcat  kccps  me  in  hcalth  ei>en  in  autumn. 

1.  ne,  not  imperative,  but  dependent  on  scribetur  (v.  4). 
Qulnctl,  the  form  found  on  coins  of  the  Augustan  time:  the 
great  majority  of  MSS.  have  Quinti,  but  some  (including  the 
vet.  Bland.)  have  retained  the  earlier  form. 

2.  arvo,  properly  land  prepared  for  corn,  but  not  yet  sown: 
cp.  Varro  R.  R.  I.  29,  i  seges  dicitur  quod  aratum  satum  est ; 
arvum^  quod  aratum  necdum  satum  est :  but  the  w^ord  is  com- 
monly  used  for  com-land  generally.    Mr  Simcox  {Hist.  Rom. 
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Lit.  I.  309)  says:  'We  see  that  most  (?)  of  his  friends  thought 
more  of  the  value  of  his  farm  than  of  its  beauty,  and  turned  first 
to  the  question  whether  it  grew  corn  or  oil,  because  there  was  a 
protit  to  be  got  out  of  oil,  while  com  could  not  be  depended 
upon  for  more  than  a  living'.  This  last  statement  is  correct 
(cp.  Mommsen  Ilist.  ir.  375,  6),  but  it  may  be  doulUed  whe- 
ther  the  fact  was  in  the  mind  of  Quinctius.  Thc  various  alter- 
natives  are  not,  striclly  spcaking,  mutually  exclusive:  the 
orchard  was  sown  like  any  corn-ficld,  and  whcre  thc  vine  waj» 
trained  on  living  trees,  corn  was  cullivatcd  in  the  intcrvals 
between  them  (iMommsen  11.  364  note). 

bacis,  here,  as  always  (Ribbcck  Proll.  Vcrg.  p.  391),  better 
established  than  baccis, 

opulentet,  a  rare  word,  found  for  the  first  timc  hcre. 

3.  an  pratis.  Keller  strenuously,  but  not  successfully. 
defends  the  reading  et  pratis^  which  would  join  two  substan- 
tives,  not  more  closely  connected  than  any  other  two  in  the 
list.  Bentley  restorcd  an  from  the  vet.  Bland.  and  other  good 
MSS. 

amlcta:  Ep.  l.  7,  84  (note),  I  cannot  think,  with  Macleane. 
that  thesc  two  lines  are  'to  be  undcrstood  as  a  description,'  and 
that  Horace  is  recounting  the  diffcrcnt  productions  of  his  farm. 
H.  puts  aside  the  qucstion  as  to  the  productivcness  of  his  eslatc, 
and  dwells  in  preference  on  its  natural  charms. 

4.  forma  'nature'  or  'charactcr':  Varro  R.  R.  i.  6,  i 
formae  cum  duo  ^s^enera  siut,  u;ia,  quam  natura  dat,  altera, 
quam  sationes  imponunt  ctc. 

loquaclter,  i.e.  with  all  the  fulness  of  a  proud  owner.  The 
most  recent  descriptions  of  thc  estate  are  to  be  found  in  Martin's 
Horace  (Vol.  11.  p.  233),  and  in  the  Antiquarian  Maj^azine  for 
June  1883:  cp.  also  the  account  in  ls\'\\m:ii\'s  Li/e  of  Horace  {^. 
loi),  and  that  rcprinted  in  Martin's  Horace  (Ancient  Classicsfor 
English  Readers)  pp.  70—71  from  the  Pail  Mall  Gazette.  The 
main  point  at  issue  is  whether  the  farm  lay  on  an  elevated  pla- 
teau  near  Rocca  Giovane  (as  Rosa  thinks),  or  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Digentia,  two  or  three  miles  further  up  the  valley,  opposite 
to  the  village  of  Licenza.    The  latter  view  is  far  more  probable. 

5.  continul  montes,  not  quite,  as  Conington,  'in  long  con- 
tinuous  lines  the  mountains  run':  there  are  no  marked  moun- 
tain  chains  in  this  part  of  the  Sabine  territory,  but  rathcr  a 
broad  continuous  mass,  broken  only  by  the  valley  of  the 
Digentia,  running  from  north  to  south.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  thcse  mountains  is  the  Monte  Gennaro  (4163  ft.),  rising  high 
above  the  rest  as  scen  from  the  plain  of  the  Campagna :  this 
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was  probably  Horace's  Lucrctilis,  though  some  have  found  this 
in  the  Monte  Corrignaleto,  above  Rocca  Giovane. 

ni  •except  ihat':  with  continui  we  must  understand  siint ; 
a  general  statement  is  made,  and  then  a  qualification  is  intro- 
duced,  which  modities  it  (Roby  §  1574,  S.  G.  §  654).  The  full 
cxpression  of  the  thought  would  be  'ihe  mass  of  the  hills  is 
unbroken,  at  least  it  would  be,  supposing  they  were  not  to  be 
parted  by'  etc.  Kellcr  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the  reading 
«,  which  is  found  in  some  MSS.,  and  which  he  supposes 
(though  apparently  without  sufficient  reason)  to  be  implied  in 
rorphyrion's  interpretation.  He  urges  that  the  reading  ni 
implies  that  the  estate  consisted  mainly  of  a  mass  of  mountains, 
and  Schiitz  admils  this;  but  I  cannot  sce  that  this  necessarily 
follows.  Even  if  it  is  too  much  to  say  with  Kriiger  that  we 
must  supply  as  predicate  '  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  surround 
my  estate ',  there  is  no  great  ambiguity  in  beginning  the  descrip- 
tion  by  saying  *the  mountains  are  unbroken':  Quinctius  knew 
that  Horace  Hved  in  a  mountainous  district.  Keller  takes  sl 
continui  montes  dissocientur  as  the  protasis,  and  laudes  as  the 
apodosis,  which  produces  a  cumbrous  sentence,  not  in  Horace's 
stylc.  Besides  this  strains  the  meaning  of  continui,  which  he 
interprets  as  'separated  only  by  a  narrow  valley'.  He  seems 
also  to  be  wrong  in  his  vicw  of  the  nature  of  the  valley.  He 
regards  it  as  running  east  and  wcst,  so  as  to  be  protected  by  the 
mounlains  on  the  one  hand  from  the  north  wind,  on  the  other 
from  the  noonday  sun  and  the  scirocco.  But  the  valley  of  the 
Digentia  runs  nearly  due  norlh  and  south;  and  this  is  clearly 
implied  in  vv.  5 — 6.  dextrum  must  be  used,  just  as  we  use 
'right  bank'  of  a  river,  for  that  part  which  is  on  the  right  hand 
of  one  following  the  course  of  the  stream.  Thus  the  rising  sun 
shines  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  to  the  west  of  the  river,  which 
face  the  east;  and  the  setting  sun  shines  in  the  same  way  on 
the  slopes  to  the  east.  Kriigcr  thinks  that  the  villa  must  be 
rcgarded  as  facing  the  norlh,  so  that  its  right  (eastern)  wall 
would  catch  the  rising  sun,  but  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the 
villa  as  the  standpoint.  Some  maps  appear  to  mark  a  small 
vallcy  branching  off  from  the  valley  of  the  Digentia,  and  running 
east  and  west,  just  where  the  villa  of  Horace  is  placed  by  Rosa 
(so  Miiller  in  Smith's  Atlas  and  Piale's  Fianta  dclla  Campagna 
Romana) ;  but  this  is  not  well  defined,  and  is  several  hundreds  of 
feet  above  the  course  of  the  stream.  Hencc  it  seems  more  pro- 
bable  that  Horace  is  referring  to  the  main  valley. 

sed  ut,  limiting:  the  vallcy  is  on  the  whole  shady,  but  yet 
such  that  the  sun  shines  upon  one  side  of  it  in  the  moming, 
upon  the  other  in  the  evening. 

7.    discedens  has  bctter  authority  than  the  old  reading 
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d^sccnJens.  F.entley  read  dcccdens^  quoting  in  support  Verg.  Ecl. 
II.  67,  Georg.  I.  222,  IV.  466,  and  Ep.  i.  6,  3 ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  depart  from  the  MSS. 

vaporet  may  mean  simply  *  warms*  as  often  in  Lucretius  vapor 
means  'hcat'  (cp.  v.  1131) ;  but  perhaps  it  is  better  to  interpret 
with  OreUi  'tepido  vapore  obducat'. 

8.  quld,  8i  ferant,  sc.  dicas.  The  subj.  prcs.  does  not  here 
suggest  that  the  hypothesis  is  merely  imaginary,  but  fcrant  is 
attracted  into  the  mood  o{  dicas:  'if  you  were  to  leam  this,  you 
would  say ',  &c.  Bentley  reads  fcntnt  and  iitvat,  which  wouM 
be  necessary  M  dicas  did  not  follow,  suggesting  the  same  form  to 
be  supplied  after  qiiid.  Macleane's  coinma  aftor  umbra,  inslead 
of  a  note  of  interrogation,  makes  the  construction  unintelligiljlc. 
Prof.  Pahner  beUeves  the  true  reading  to  be  qitid  i/itod  here  and 
quod  for  si  in  v.  9 :  quod  thcn  fcU  out  after  quid  in  v.  8,  and 
before  quercits  in  v.  9.  Several  good  MSS.  omit  si  and  have^/ 
in  V.  9,  and  some  have  quodsi  here,  which  facts  seem  to  point  to 
some  corruption.  Certainly  quid  si  as  it  stands  here,  secms 
quite  unparaUeled.     In  that  case,  we  must  of  course  rczalferunt. 

benignl  has  better  authority,  and  is  more  poetical  than 
henigne:  some  MSS.  have  bcnignae:  Lucretius  iv.  60  uses 
vepris  as  a  feminine,  and  Priscian  (v.  8,  42)  says  that  the  gender 
was  common  with  *  vetusiissimi';  but  Vergil  (Georg.  iii.  444, 
Aen.  VIII.  645)  and  ColumeUa  treat  it  as  mascuUne.  Munro 
thinks  that  the  evidence  points  to  the  feminine  here  (note  on 
Lucret.  1.  c.)  though  he  prints  bcnigni.  Cp.  benignus  ager  Ov. 
Am.  I.  10,  1)6. 

9.  vepres  *bushes':  usuaUy  thorn-bushes,  as  in  Verg. 
Georg.  III.  444  hirsuti  secuentnt  corpora  vcpres ;  but  not  neces- 
sarily,  nor  apparently  here,  for  although  the  sloe-tree  {prunm 
spinosa)  has  thorns,  the  wild  cherry  [cornus  mascula)  has  not.  A 
senatus  consultum  in  Front.  Aquaed.  129  has  arbores,  vites, 
vepres,  scntes.  The  wild  cherry  is  indigenous  in  Italy,  aUhough 
the  cherry  proper  was  only  introduced  in  Cicero's  time.  For 
sloes  cp.  PUn.  N.  H.  xv.  13,  44  pruna  silvestria  ubique  nasci 
certitm  est. 

10.  fruge,  here  equivalent  to  glandibus,  but  in  Cic.  Or.  9, 
30  of  corn  contrasted  with  acorns :  ut  inventisfrugibus  glatuie 
vescantur. 

11.  Tarentum :  the  charms  of  Tarentum  are  sung  of  in 
Carm.  Ii.  6,  9—20,  where  Horace  places  it  next  to  Tibur. 
Lenormant  (Za  Grande-Grhe  l.  20)  writes  of  the  Uttle  viUage  of 
Citrezze  near  Tarentum,  with  its  Uttle  chapel  of  S.  Maria  di 
Galeso:  *la  beaute  des  eaux,  et  Pombrage  des  arbres  touffus, 
creent  une  sensation  de  fraicheur  dont  le  charme,  sous  ce  cUmat 
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ardent,  ne  saurait  se  decrire'.  Hence  De  Chaupy  (quoted  by 
Macleane)  is  hardly  justified  in  saying  that  the  vaUey  of  Licenza 
now  not  only  equals  but  infinitely  surpasses  the  verdure  of 
Tarentum. 

12.  fons,  identified  by  the  schoUasts  with  the  fons  Bandu- 
siae  oiC^rm.  iil.  13,  i :  but  it  is  not  even  certain  Ihat  the  latter 
was  not  in  ApuUa.  The  name  of  this  spring  must  have  been 
the  samc  as  that  of  the  stream,  i.e.  Digentia  (Ep.  i.  18,  104). 

dare  idoneus,  a  Greek  construction :  cp.  Ep.  l.  2,  27  (note). 

13.  IWgidior:  Ep.  l.  3,  3  (note).  ambiat  'flowswinding 
through',  not  'flows  around'.  We  should  say  rather  'so  that 
Hebrus  is  not  cooler  or  clearer  in  its  winding  course  through 
Thrace'. 

14.  capitl...alvo  :  Ep.  l.  15,  8  (note). 

utilis,  utilis :  the  repetition  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the 
negUgent  style  of  a  famiUar  letter,  and  is  supported  by  a  great 
preponderance  of  authority.  Either  from  a  deUberate  correction 
or  from  the  loss  of  one  of  the  words  (actuaUy  occurring  in  one 
MS.),  some  MSS.  read  apttts  ct  tttilis. 

15.  dulces  'deartome'.  amoenae  'charmingin  themselves', 
objeclively.  Bentley  read  et  {iam  si  crcdis),  'and,  if  you  beUeve 
it,  now  that  you  have  heard  my  account',  and  several  good 
editors  have  foUowed  him.  But  there  is  sufficient  distinction 
l>etween  dulces  and  amoenae  in  meaning,  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
etiam  'and  even'.  Mr  Reid  ihinks  all  attempts  to  explain  si 
crcdis  unsatisfactory,  and  .suggcsts  that  Horace  may  have  written 
thc  very  common  si  quacris:  cp.  Lucil.  1006  (Lachm.)  scrmonc 
bono,  et,  si  quacri\  lihenter.  This  does  not  touch  the  difficuUy 
as  to  the  force  of  amocnae. 

16.  tibi,  ethic  dativc,  showing  that  the  heaUh  of  Horace 
was  a  matter  of  interest  to  Quinctius.  Septembribus  horis:  cp. 
Ep.  i.  7,  5ff.,  Sat.  II.  6,  19. 

17 — 24.  You  are  univcrsally  accounted  a  happy  man :  but 
dont  Irust  thcjitdgmcnt  ofothers  in  this:  for  they  may  not  kntno 
yoiir  wcak  pointSy  and  no  one  is  really  happy  bttt  the  good. 

17.  quod  audis  *what  you  are  said  to  be' :  Sat.  11.  3,  298 ; 
6,  20;  Ep.  I.  7,  38.  Cp.  Xen.  Mem.  Ii.  6,  39  oXXa  avvT0fj.(,}TdT7i 
re  Kal  d<T<pa\€<rTaTri  Kal  KaWlffTT)  odos,  w  K/)tT6/3oi'\c,  o  ti  dv  /Soi/Xt; 
^OKtiv  d-yadbs  elvaif  tovto  Kal  '^iviffdai.  dyadbv  ireipaurdai,  translated 
by  Cic.  Off".  II.  12,  43. 

18.  iactamus  'we  have  been  speaking  of,  without  any 
notion  of  boasting :  there  may  perhaps  be,  as  Ritter  thinks,  a 
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suggestion  of  thoughtlcssness  in  the  language.  Cp.  Conington 
on  Verg.  Aen.  I.  102.  For  the  construclion  with  onniis  Roma 
cp.  Carm.  IV.  2,  50  non  semel  diccmus  Uo  iriumphe^  civitas 
omnis. 

19.  plus  quam  tiW :  Acron  well  comparcs  for  tlie  thought 
Pers.  I.  7  ncc  te  qnacsiveris  extra. 

20.  aliuxn  sapiente :  alins  has  the  construction  of  a  compar.i. 
tive  also  in  Ep.  II.  i,  240  alius  Lysippo,  and  in  Sat.  Ii.  3,  20S 
spccies  alias  vcris.  Cp.  Cic.  ad  P\im.  XI.  2  (in  a  letter  written  by 
Hrutus)  ncc  quicquam  aliud  libertate  communi  quacsivissc :  Roby 
§  1268,  S.  G.  §  513.   Cp.  Xen.  Mem.  IV.  4,  25  dWa  riav  SikcUwv. 

21.  sanum  :  the  metaphor,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  thesc 
epistlcs,  is  made  the  main  proposilion.  We  should  s.iy  ralhcr 
'and  act  like  a  man  who  should  conceal  a  disease'  etc. 

22.  sub  *up  to':  Mr  Roby  (§  2120)  admits  for  sufi  with  acc. 
c)f  time  only  the  meaning  'just  after  :  but  usage  and  the  origin 
of  the  construction  alike  seem  to  point  to  *towards,  just  before' 
as  a  force  quite  as  legitimate.  Cp.  Sat.  I.  f,  10;  II.  i»  9;  7,  33. 
109;  and  Palmer's  notes  on  thc  Satires,  p.  3S0. 

23.  tremor :  cp.  Pers.  iii.  100  fi".  Some  editors  suppose  that 
the  sick  man  disguises  his  fever  until  dinner-time  that  he  may 
not  have  to  sacrifice  his  meal,  others  that  he  may  spare  the  feel- 
ings  of  his  guests  (!):  but  Horace  appears  to  mean  simply  that 
a  vice  not  cured  may  break  out  at  the  most  inconvenient  times. 

unctls,  food  was  commonly  taken  in  the  fingers,  forks  beinj; 
unknown  exccpt  for  kitchen  purposes,  and  spoons  little  useil: 
cp.  Ov.  A.  A.  III.  755  carpc  cibos  di^itis. 

24.  pudor  malus  '  a  false  shamc '. 

25—31.  Praise  only  suiied  to  Au^tstus  you  would  rcfusc  to 
take  io  yoursclf.     IVhy  iake  credit  for  ivisdom  and  virtue  ? 

25.  tlM  with  pugnata,  not  with  dicat:  the  latter  constnic- 
tion,  defended  by  Schiilz,  requires  us  to  give  to  dicai  the  meanin^ 
adsignct^  which  is  without  authority.  The  scholiasts  howevcr 
take  iibi—in  iitum  honorem. 

26.  vacuas  *open'  to  flattery,  called  by  Persius  iv.  50 
bibttlas. 

27 — 28.  tene — luppiter,  a  quotalion,  according  to  the  scho- 
liasts,  from  \.\\q panc^ncus  Augusii  by  L.  Varius,  the  tragic  pocl. 

30.  paterls  seems  to  be  the  best  supported  reading :  poteris 
of  some  MSS.  is  only  a  corruption,  and  citpias  of  others  a  gloss 
upon  it.  For  the  construction,  which  is  a  Grccism,  cp.  Carni. 
I.  1,  43/a//t7w  vocari  Caesaris  ulior;  and  Ep.  I.  5,  15. 


31 — 40.  Tlie  pleasitre  naturally  derived from  a  rcputation  for 
viriue  rests  on  no  sure  basis :  and  unfounded  praisc  is  as  worihless 
as  groundlcss  blame. 

31.  sodes:  Ep.  1. 1,  62  (note).  respondesne :  Schiitz  argues 
that  -ne  must  here,  as  in  Ep.  1.  17,  38,  and  as  so  oflen  in  Plautus 
and  Terence, — in  Cicero  only  in  vidcsne  etc. —  have  the  force 
oiuonnc,  the  fact  being  assumed  that  it  is  so.  This  seems  to  be 
right,  cumpatcris  being  *in  allowing  yourself  to  be '  etc.  (Roby  § 
1729,  S.  G.  §  731).  The  metaphor  is  derived  from  a  levy  or  a 
ccnsus,  where  tbe  citizen  answers,  when  he  hears  his  own  name 
called.  Cp.  Liv.  Iil.  41  ediciiur  dilecius:  iuniores  ad  nomina 
rcspomknt. 

nempe  admits  thc  justicc  of  thc  implied  assertion :  *to  be  sure 
I  do,  for'  etc. 

33.  qui  sc.  popuKis. 

34.  indigno  sc.  ctti  dcfcrantur  fasces.  detrahet  has  some- 
what  better  support  than  dclrahit.  The  illustration  is  not  ver)- 
suitable  :  for  the  abrogaiio  impcrii^  although  theoretically  pos- 
sible,  was  exceedingly  rare.  Cp.  Mommsen  Rom.  Staalsr.  l'* 
606 — 609. 

35.  ^QVA  —  depone:  Carm.  III.  «,  19  nec  sumit  aut  ponit 
secures  arbitrio  popularis  aurac.  The  object  o{ poite  is,  as  Bentley 
saw,  hoCy  i.e.  nomen  viri  boni  et  prttdcntis ;  the  intervening  men- 
tion  of  the  fasccs^  being  thrown  in  parenthetically  by  way  of 
comparison,  is  no  sufiicient  objection  to  this  view,  as  Schiitz 
argues.  If  we  \.?^i^fasccs  as  the  object,  we  are  compelled  to  give 
a  forced  meaning  to  meum,  *it  is  my  prerogative  to  give  and  to 
take  away  offices':  besides,  we  lose  ihe  conirast  between  irisiis 
and  delecior. 

pono:  ITorace  uses  the  first  per?on  here  only  in  order  to 
avoid  the  apparent  invidiousness  of  the  second.  The  fact  that 
he  himself  never  stood  for  any  office  conferred  by  popular 
election,  thus  does  not  at  all  come  into  the  question. 

36.  Idem.  Bentley  argued  that  this  must  be  of  the  first 
person,  connecting  it  with  mordcar,  and  puuing  a  full  stop,  not 
a  note  of  interrogation,  at  colorcs.  His  notion  of  the  drift  of  the 
passage  is :— if  I  am  elated  by  praise  which  I  do  not  deserve,  I 
shoulil  also  be  stung  by  charges  however  groundless.  He  rightly 
sees  that  the  falsus  honor  and  the  vtendax  iitfamia  affect  the 
same  man.  But  Horace's  point  seems  rather  to  be  that  as  false 
charges  would  not  affect  the  man,  in  whose  position  he  is  for  the 
moment  placing  himself,  so  an  unfounded  reputation  for  virtue 
ought  not  to  delight  him.  Hencc  idem  is  best  taken  with 
daniet,  of  Ihe  popuius. 

13—2 
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farem  sc.  me  esse.  pudicum,  always  in  a  sense  more  restrictcd 
than  our  'chaste',  of  freedom  from  the  worst  forms  of  vice. 

37.  laqueo  collum  pressisse  paternum,  used  for  the  extreme 
of  villany  in  Carm.  11.  13,  5  iilum  et  parcntis  credidcrim  siti 
fregisse  ccnnccm^  Epod.  II I.  i  parentis  olim  si  ijuis  impia  manii 
senile  gutturfrcgcrit. 

38.  colores,  much  better  supportcd  than  coJorem.  Bentley 
admitted  that  the  singular  was  nuich  morc  common  (cp.  Carni. 
I.  13,  5;  IV.  13,  17),  but  held  that  the  plural  could  be  evplaincd 
of  the  colour  coming  and  going,  the  man  turning  red,  then  pale, 
then  red  again.  And  this  is  probably  right.  He  quotes  Prop. 
I.  15,  39  qtiis  tecogebat  multos  fallcre  colores ? — the  force  of  whicli 
Schlitz  in  vain  cndeavours  to  impair — and  Lucian  Eun.  11 
TravToio%  rjv  is  ixvpla  Tpair6iJ.fvos  xpwAiaTO.  So  too  Plato  Lys.  2:2 
B  TravroSaTrd  Ti<f>iH  XP^I^^'''^"  Browning's  'cheek  that  chant;t> 
to  all  kinds  of  white'  is  a  closc  parallel  to  thc  phrase  in  rro- 
pertius. 

40.  medicandum  is  unquestionably  the  right  reading,  being 
supported  alike  by  the  weight  of  MS.  authority,  and  by  tho 
requirements  of  the  sense.  The  old  reading  mendrcem  siiW 
retained  by  Kriiger,  involves  a  false  antithesis :  for  there  is  no 
reason  why  niendax  infamia  should  terrify  mcndaccs  especially. 
The  genesis  of  this  blunder  is  made  clear  by  the  various  rcadings 
in  the  inferior  MSS.:  a  copyist's  slip  must  have  given  mcndican- 
dum  by  assimilation  to  mendax  and  mendosum^  and  from  this 
came  by  conjectural  correction  mcndacem  and  mcndicum.  A 
mendosus  requires  curatio;  he  is  conscious  of  serious  faults, 
though  not  those  which  a  mcndax  iufamia  ascribes  to  him. 

41—45.  The  fopular  judgment  of  a  man  is  oftcn  erroneous, 
bcing  bascd  on  vicre  external  corrcctncss  of  conduct. 

41.  qul  servat.  The  definition  of  the  'good  man'isthat 
which  would  be  given  by  the  popular  judgment,  one  having  in 
view  only  external  rectitude  of  conduct,  and  a  good  reputation. 
But  Horace  shows  that  these  may  go  along  with  grave  moral 
defects,  known  to  all  who  are  familior  with  ihe  man,  as  he  really 
is.     Schiitz  well  reminds  us  of  the  Pharisees  of  the  Gospels. 

consulta  patrum:  i.e.  the  man  is  a  bonus  in  Cicero's  sense  of 
the  word,  a  good  Conservative,  not  inclined  to  make  light  of  the 
authorities. 

leges  iuraque:  leges  are  the  positive  enactments  or  'statutes* 
of  the  comitia  centuriata^  with  which  the  plebiscita  of  the  comitia 
tributa  came  to  be  practically  identical :  ius  is  *  law '  in  its 
widest  sense,  iura  being  either  the  various  component  parts  of 
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iusy  or  *rules  of  law',  legal  provisions,  either  contained  in  the 
xi/.  tables,  or  added  by  the  praetors.  Cp.  Dict.  Ant.  s.v.  lus: 
ind  Gaius  l.  2  constant  autem  iura  populi  Romani  ex  legibus, 
plcbis  cousuUis,  constitutionibus  principum^  edictis  corum  qui  ius 
ediccndi  habcnty  rcsponsis  prudcntium. 

42.  ludice :  in  private  suits  a  single  iudcx  decided  questions 
of  fact,  after  a  jiraetor  had  put  ihe  case  into  the  proper  form  for 
hearing,  and  scttled  any  qucstion  of  law  involved.     Cp.  Gaius 

iV.  39—43- 

43.  res  sponsore.  All  MSS.  except  the  vet.  Bland.  have 
responsore,  which  Ritter  in  vain  endeavours  to  defend.  Bentley 
showed  convincingly  that  rcsponsor  is  never  used  for  qui  iura 
respondct,  and  that  if  it  was,  the  word  would  be  out  of  place 
here,  for  a  good  man  is  not  required  to  be  a  learned  lawyer. 
But  sponsor  is  the  regular  word  for  one  who  stands  as  surety, 
and  thus  secures  a  man  his  property.  Cp.  Corn.  Nep.  Att.  9 
ipsi  autem  Fulviae  tanta  diligcntia  officium  suiim  pracstitit,  ut 
mdliim  stitcrit  vadimonium  sine  Attico,  sponsor  omnium  rerum 
fuerit.  Bcntley  well  quotes  Pers.  V.  78—81  as  giving  all  the 
three  characters  here  mentioned  by  Horace :  verterit  hunc  domi- 
nus?  momcnto  turbinis  cxit  Marcus  Dama.  Papael  Marco 
spondente  recusas  crcdcre  tu  nummos?  Marco  sub  iudice 
pallcs  ?    Marcus  dixit :  ita  cst.    adsigna,  Marce,  tabcllas. 

causae:  the  form  caussa  (like  cassus  and  divissiones)  was 
used,  according  to  Quint.  I.  7,  20,  in  the  autographs  of  Cicero 
and  Vergil:  but  it  has  no  authority  here,  though  Bentley 
adopts  it. 

44.  vicinia,  the  pcople  of  the  same  quarter  or  vicus :  Sat. 
II.  5,  106,  Ep.  I.  17,  62. 

45.  introrsum  is  supported  by  much  bettcr  authority  than 
mtrorsus,  which  Bentlcy  prelcrs  for  the  sake  of  euphony :  some 
inferior  MSS.  have  hunc  prorsns. 

46—66.  A  man  may  possess  some  merits  without  possessing 
alU  afui  he  may  be  kept  from  sin  only  by  thefcar  ofdctection. 

46.  dicat:  dicit  which  would  be  more  rcgular  has  very  little 
authority. 

47.  lorls  non  urerls:  cp.  Epod.  iv.  3  Ibericis  peruste 
funibus. 

49.  bonuB  et  Crugl:  *  bonus  servus  honcsta  sequitur,  frugi 
domino  utilia'.     Kitter. 

negitatque  is  unquestionably  right,  although  many  good 
MSS.  have  carelessly  enough  negat  atquc.    It  is  very  doubtful 
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whether  ncgUat^  which  is  found  not  only  in  Plautus,  Lucretius 
and  Sallust,  but  also  in  Cicero,  is  intended  here  to  have  any 
archaistic  tinge,  as  some  have  supposed. 

Sabellus  :  Porphyrion  says  this  means  Horoce  himsclf,  add- 
ing  'sed  in  hoc  nomine  est  quacdam  facies  integritatis.  Ver- 
gilius  [Aen.  viii.  638]  Cunbusqiie  scvtTis\  Horace  is  ihen 
speaking  in  his  character  as  a  Sabine  land-owner  *a  plain  Sabinc' 
like  myself.  Lachmann  however  says  (on  Lucret.  Iil.  1034) 
*Apuli  sunt  huic  (Lucilio)  pro  importunis  ac  petulantibus,'ui 
Horatio  pro  simplice  Sabellus'.  The  meaning  is  thcn  'a  maii 
who  speaks  his  mind*.  The  term  is  a  little  out  of  place  herc: 
one  does  not  see  why  great  frankness  was  needed  to  dispose  of 
a  slave's  assumptions. 

60.  foveam  'the  pitfall':  A.  P.  459.  Cicero  Phil.  iv.  5, 
12  compares  Antonius  to  an  inuiianis  tctraquc  bdua  quae  in 
faveam  incidit. 


61. 

muin. 


opertum  sc.  csca :   cp.  Ep.   i.   7,  74  occultum  ad  ha- 


'W|: 


miluus,  a  dactyl,  as  in  Epod.  xvi.  32,  and  always  in  Plautus 
and  Phacdrus.  Cp.  Wagner  on  Plaut.  Aul.  314,  Lachmann  on 
Lucret.  vi.  552,  Bentley  on  Phaedr.  i.  31,  i.  The  trochaic 
scansion  appears  first  in  Pers.  IV.  26.  The  form  milvius  is  very 
late.  The  'kite-fish'  is  mentioncd  by  Pliny  Nat.  Hist.  ix.  at), 
S2  along  wilh  the  hirundo  as  a  flying  fish.  (In  Ov.  Ilal.  95 
the  best  editors  now  read  iuli,)  Orelli  calls  it  'piscis  rapax  ex 
doradum  gencre',  but  what  these  dorades  are,  I  cannot  discover. 
The  flying  gumard  is  now  callcd  by  zoologists  dactylopterus, 
the  triglo  hirundo  being  the  sapphirine  gurnard;  the  milvus 
may  perhaps  be  the  coryfhaena^  a  tish  which  changes  its  colours 
very  beautifully  in  dying;  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  true 
dolphin,  which  is  really  a  mammal,  likc  the  porpoise. 

63.  tu  is  anybody,  not  Quinctius  in  particular  nor  the  slave 
addressed.— in  te  added  because  of  the  indefiniteness  of  nillll: 
with  a  more  definite  object  like  scelus^  dcdccus^  facinus  and  the 
like,  it  would  not  have  been  used. 

64.  slt,  jussive:  cp.  Mart.  viil.  56,  5  sint  Maecenates, 
non  dcerunt,  Fiacce,  Marones.  miscebis,  *you  wili  make  no 
difference  between':  cp.  A.  P.  397. 

65.  unum,  sc.  modium :  the  suggestcd  reading  unam 
would  involve  a  ridiculous  exaggeration.  The  reading  of  the 
text  was  that  familiar  to  Augustine  (quoted  by  Kcller)  who  has 
si  de  innumeris  milibus  frumcntorum  amitlat  unum  modium 
(de  Mendac.  xii). 


66.  non  facinus:  Horace  is  not,  as  Orelli  supposes,  speak- 
ing  as  a  Stoic,  and  adopting  the  paradox  that  all  sins  are  equal, 
which  he  ridicules  in  Sat.  i.  3,  96.  Nor  is  he,  as  Ritter  thinks, 
making  the  mastcr  discourse  like  a  Stoic  to  his  slave ;  but  he 
>imply  asserts  that  if  the  extent  of  the  pilfering  is  limited  only 
by  the  fear  of  detection,  this  does  not  affect  the  character  of  the 
act,  a  view  in  which  there  is  nothing  paradoxical. 

57 — 62.  One  ivJw  is  virtuoiis  to  outward  appcarance  may 
:  hcrish  evil  desires  in  sccrct. 

67.  omne  forum,  not,  as  Maclcane  scems  to  suppose,  all 
ihe  y^rdr,  but  like  omnis  domus  in  v.  44,  '  the  wliole  forum'. 
At  the  date  of  this  Epistle  \he  forum  Atti^usti  was  probably  not 
tinished,  for  we  know  from  the  story  in  Macrob.  Sat.  II.  4  that 
Augustus  was  much  dissatisfied  with  its  slow  progress.  The 
icmple  of  Mars  Ultor,  which  formed  part  of  it,  was  not  dedi- 
cated  until  B.C.  2,  although  part  of  the  forum  was  opened  before 
ihis  datc  (Suet.  Aug.  xxix).  Hence  only  ihe  forum  Komanuvi 
and  the  small  forum  Julium  were  in  use  at  this  time.  There 
wcre  several  trUmnalia  in  the  forum,  but  the  *vir  bonus'  would 
only  attract  the  eyes  of  those  around  the  one,  at  which  he  hap- 
j)ened  to  be  acting  at  the  time  as  iudex. 

68.  vel  porco  vel  bove.  According  to  the  rules  of  the 
pontiffs  an  ox  was  the  proper  animal  to  sacrifice  to  Juppiter, 
Ncplune,  Mars,  or  to  ApoUo:  a  pig  to  Juno  Lucina,  Ceres, 
Bona  l)ea,  and  Silvanus.  Cp.  Marquardt  Kom.  Staatsvcrw.  III. 
168.  But  doubtless  tlie  victims  varied  wilh  the  means  of  the 
sacrificer. 

69.  clare :  Martial  (i.  39,  6)  quotes  among  the  signs  of  a 
;;ood  man  nihil  arcano  qui  rogct  ore  dcos ;  and  the  rule  of 
Pythagoras  (quoted  by  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  iv.  26,  173)  was 
/i€Td  ^wj^^s  evx^ffOai.  This  passage  of  Horace  is  imitated  by 
Pers.  II.  3 — 16;  and  in  Ovid  East.  v.  675—690  a  merchant  is 
rcpresented  as  coming  to  the  fountain  of  Mercury  ncar  the 
Capene  gate,  in  order  to  get  the  god's  pardon  for  his  deceit  in 
ihe  past,  and  his  aid  for  similar  tricks  in  the  future.  Conington 
(on  Persius  1.  c.)  says  'Horace  apparenlly  merely  means  that 
while  the  worshipper  asks  the  gods  for  one  thing  his  bent  is  set 
on  anolher':  but  this  view  is  hardly  reconcileable  with  the 
language  of  the  text. 

60.  Lavema,  the  Roman  equivalent  to  our  Saint  Nicholas  : 
cp.  Shakspcre,  Jlenry  JV\  Part  i.,  Act  II.,  Sc.  i:  *If  theymeet 
not  with  Saint  Nicholas'  clerks,  rU  give  thee  this  neck'.  Schol. 
Cruq.  derives  the  name  from  lateiCy  because  thieves,  he  says, 
were  once  called  latcrnioncs  and  lavernioncs  (cp.  Gadshili's  words 
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in  Shakspere,  l.c,  *  we  have  the  receipt  of  fern-sced,  we  walk 
invisible'),  a  derivation  accepted  by  Donaldson  on  the  strength  of 
the  more  than  doubtful  identity  of  Lavinits  and  Lafinus,  Acron 
connects  the  word  with  liumret  thieves  being  called  lavatorcs  I 
suppose,  because  they  'clean  out*  travellers.  IJut  the  only  legi- 
timate  derivation  is  from  the  root  lii  or  lau  'to  gain',  found  '\\\ 
aTro-Xai'/-w,  XT;t5,  lucrum,  lalro^  etc.  (Curt.  Gr.  Elynt.  No.  536). 
Arnobius  IV.  24  says  of  Laverna,  cuni  Mcrcurio  simul  fraudilms 
praesidet  furtivis.  Preller,  Rom.  Myth.  p.  218  (cp.  p.  459)0011- 
siders  Laverna  a  bye-form  of  Lara  (the  Dca  Muta  and  Matcr 
Larum)y  a  goddess  of  the  dark  and  silent  under-world,  and  hencc 
the  patroness  of  thieves  (as  St  Nicholas  is  said  to  have  acquired 
his  functions  from  a  confusion  with  *01d  Nick'),  but  this  doc; 
not  account  satisfactorily  for  the  form  of  the  word. 

61.  da  with  inf.,  as  doties  in  Carm.  i.  31,  17. 

Insto  sanctoque  restored  by  Bentley  from  the  vet.  Bland.  and 
other  good  MSS.  for  the  old  reading  iustuni  sanctunujue,  which 
is  only  a  copyist's  alteration :  cp.  Sat.  i.  i,  19  atqui  licet  csse 
beaiis,  I.  6,  25  ficrique  tribuno.  Cp.  Roby  §  1357,  S.  G. 
§  537  {c). 

62.  obice  :  the  form  obiice  is  found  in  no  good  MS.  here,  or 
in  Carm.  iii.  10,  3.     Koby  §  144. 

63—72.  One  ivho  is  a  slave  to  his  baser  passions  is  no  fra 
mauy  but  shoiild  be  trcatcd  as  a  coivardly  prisoucr  of  xvar^  and  set 
to  some  uscful  toil. 

63.  qui  'how':  Ep.  i.  6,  42;  Sat.  il.  2,  19;  3,  241,  260, 
275»  31».  etc. 

64.  In  trivlis  fixtmi :  repeated  by  Pers.  v.  i  r  i  inque  luto 
fixum  possis  transcendcre  nummutn,  where  the  scholiast  says  that 
it  was  a  common  joke  with  boys  at  Rome  to  solder  a  coin  to  thc 
pavement  {assem  in  silice  plumbatum  infigere)  in  order  to  ridi- 
cule  those  who  stooped  to  pick  it  up,  crying  '  trj'  again  ! '  Schiil/ 
considers  this  a  forccd  explanation,  and  takes  fixum  as  •  stick- 
ing',  somewhat  as  in  Sat.  11.  3,  294.  The  exaggerated  phraseof 
Petronius  c.  XLIII.  ab  asse  crcvit  et  paratus  futt  quadrantcm  d. 
stercore  mordicus  tollcre  rather  points  to  this  view. 

66.  milii  '  in  my  eyes'  Roby  §  1 148,  S.  G.  §  477. 

67.  perdidit  arma,  i.e.  is  a  pl\f/affiris^  a  coward  who  has 
flung  away  his  arnis.  Bentley  showed  that  this  phrase  wasquilc 
the  correct  one  :  *prodere  enim  signa  publica  recte  dixeris :  pri- 
vata  cuiusque  arma  non  item :  sed  tradcrearma,  proiccre,  abiccn\ 
amittere,  perdere'.  Cp.  Plaut.  Epid.  55  (Goctz)  eil  me  perdidit. 
quisf  ille  qui  arma  pcrdidit. 
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69.  captlvuin  :  i.  e.  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of 
money,  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  free  man  :  trcat  him  as  a 
captive,  and  let  him  do  the  work  for  which  he  is  fit.  Lehrs 
objects  that  the  passage  is  out  of  place  here,  and  that  v.  73  fol- 
lois  V.  68  better,  if  the  intervcning  lines  are  omitted.  But  they 
add  a  touch  of  scorn  to  Horace's  trcatment  of  the  man  who 
*'  makes  haste  to  be  rich',  and  are  in  his  best  style. 

70.  durus  *unsparingly',  Ep.  I.  7,  91. 

72.  annonae  prosit,  i.  c.  let  him  scrve  to  keep  down  the 
pricc  of  corn,  by  bringing  in  plenty  from  abroad.  For  the  effect 
of  imported  corn  on'  agriculture  in  Italy,  cp.  Mommscn,  Ilist. 

111.77- 

penusque:  this  ncuter  form  is  quoted  from  Ilorace  by 
Scrvius  and  Priscian :  some  infcrior  MSS.  have  pcnum:  Roby 
§  398,  S.  G.  §  121.  Cp.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dc.  11.  27,  68  est  omnc, 
qiio  vcscuntur  homincs,  pcnus. 

73 79.     A  truly  f:ood  man  ivill  maintain  his  fcarless  inde- 

pendcnce.  An  admirably  vivid  and  dramatic  adaptation  of  Eur. 
Bacch.  492—498.  Dionysus,  in  the  guise  of  a  young  Lydian 
slranger  is  brought  before  Pentheus,  king  of  Thebes,  chargcd 
with  introducing  the  Bacchic  orgies  among  the  Theban  women. 
Students  of  contemporary  literature  will  remember  how  happily 
this  passage  is  used  by  Cardinal  Newman  {Ilistory  of  my  Re- 
li^ious  Opinions,  p.  294). 

74.  patique:  Ep.  I.  15,  17.  Cic.  Tusc.  11.  7,  i^ paiietur, 
perfcrct,  non  succumbct. 

75.  indignum:  cp.  v.  34.  bona,  in  Euripides  the  long 
tresses  and  the  thyrsus,  borne  in  honour  of  the  god. 

76.  lectos,  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  furniture  of  the 
house.  Ep.  I.  1,91.  Cp.  Cic.  Parad.  i.  ^  ueque  e^ounquam 
Iroua  pcrdidisse  dicam,  si  quis  pccus  aut  supcllcctilcm  amiserit. 

argentum  :  Ep.  i.  6,  17. 

in  manicis  :  elpKTdici  r  ^uSov  ffcjfia  vov  <f)v\a^ofi€v.    Eur. 

79.  lioc  sentit :  in  Eur.  the  delivery  is  brought  about  by  a 
miraculous  shakingof  the  palace  of  Pcntheus  (v.  605),  but  Ilorace 
interprets  to  suit  his  own  purpose. 

moriar :  cp.  Sen.  de  Prov.  6,  7  ante  omnia  cavi  {dcus),  ne 
quid  vos  teneret  invitos:  patct  exitus:  sipu^nare  non  vultis,  licet 
fugcre. 

linea,  the  calx  or  winning  line  (our  '  tape')  at  the  end  of  a 
race-course  :  i.q.  ypafifir};  cp.  Eur.  Antig.  fr.  13  eir'  aKpav  iJKOfiev 
ypafifxrjv  KaKuv.  Electr.  953  f.  irplv  dv  riXos  7pa/x/i7js  tKTjrai  Kai 
ripas  KopLxl/rj  ^iov. 
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EPISTLE  XVir. 

Thls  Epistle  contains  advice  to  a  certain  Scaeva,  as  to  thc 
course  which  shouUl  be  adoptcd  to  secure  and  to  prolit  by  thc 
favour  of  the  great.  Nothing  is  known  or  conjectured  wiih 
probability  of  the  man  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The  scholiasN 
say  that  his  name  was  Lollius  Scaeva,  and  that  he  was  a  Roniaii 
knight.  This  notion  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  tlii- 
Epistle  and  the  ncxt  are  addresscd  to  the  same  man,  which  i> 
demonstrably  false.  'Ihe  cognomen  Scaeva  is  found  at  iliis 
period  in  use  with  the  Junian  and  Cassian  ,^'vv//t.'j,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  connect  IIorace's  friend  wiih  either  of  them.  Nor 
is  there  any  indication  of  its  date,  unless  indeed  we  may  assunit- 
that  in  writing  v.  33  Horace  had  in  his  mind  the  triumph  cf 
Augustus  in  B.c.  29.  But  in  any  case  the  Epistle  must  have  bcen 
written  aftcr  that  date.  Some  critics  have  found  grievous  fauh 
with  the  tone  which  Ilorace  here  adopts.  But  it  does  not  come 
to  much  more  than  this,  that  a  cynic's  life  is  not  necessarily  thc 
])est,  and  that  modesty  is  the  best  policy  :  no  very  degrading 
doctrine,  if  not  ideally  elevated. 

1 — 5.  /  ivill  give  yoii  some  advicc^  Scaez^a^  as  yottr  elder^ 
thoHgh  I  knoiv  you  do  iiot  ut  cd  it. 

1.  consulis.    Ep.  i.  14,  6  (note). 

2.  tandem  :  Ilorkcrs  conjecture  tcnucm  is  very  ingenious, 
and  has  bten  actually  adopted  by  Meineke :  but  it  is  not  ncccs- 
sary.  No  parallel  seems  to  havc  bcen  adduced  for  the  use  of 
iandem  \\\  dependent  questions  :  but  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
shoukl  not  be  retained  from  the  direct  interrogation ;  and 
although  it  usually  denotes  some  slight  impatience  on  the  partof 
the  spcaker,  this  is  often  so  slight  as  to  be  hardly  perccplibie. 

uti  '  to  associate  with '  =  xp^<J'^at. 

3.  docendus  adliuc  evidently  goes  with  amiculus:  it  would 
be  quite  supcrtluous,  if  referred  to  Scacva.  The  diminutive  has 
the  force  of '  your  humble  friend '. 

4.  adspice,  siquid:  Roby  §  1754,  S.  G.  §  748. 

6.  cures  =  z/^//>.  For  the  perf.  inf.  cp.  A.  P.  08,  Sat.  i.  2, 
18,  II.  3,  187;  the  construction  is  archaic  and  poetic,  not  in 
Cicero  or  Caesar :  Drager,  Ilist.  Synt.  %  128. 

6—12.  Choose  the  line  of  life  ivhich  has  tnost  attractions  for 
you.  Thcrc  is  much  to  be  saidfor  a  life  of  rctiremcnt^  as  well  as 
for  one  of  selfadvancemcnt. 

6.  primam  in  horam :  the  client  would  have  to  be  up  and 
out  before  sunrise,  in  order  that  he  might  greet  his  patron  be- 


times :  cp.  Mart.  iv.  8,  i  prima  salutantcs  atque  altera  conicrit 
hora. 

8.  laedit :  most  MSS.  have  laedet^  which  is  only  a  careless 
assimilation  to  iuhcho. — Ferentinum,  a  lonciy  place  in  tlie  Herni- 
can  country,  according  to  the  Schol.  Cruq.  municipium  viae  Labi- 
iviae  ad xlviii  Uipidcm.  The  town  is  olten  mentioned  by  Livy: 
llorace  evidently  speaks  of  it  as  a  provcrbially  quiet  place, 
aithough  the  extant  remains  show  that  it  was  a  considerable 
lown.  There  is  no  mcnlion  of  it  in  hislory  after  B.c.  211,  so  that 
it  may  have  Ijcen  a  decaying  place  in  the  lime  of  Horace.  It 
must  be  distinguishcd  bolh  from  an  Etruscan  town  of  the  same 
iiame  (Tac.  Ilist.  II.  50)  which  some  howcvcr  have  supposed  to 
l)e  intendetl  here,  and  from  the  Fcrcntinac  lucus  (Liv.  I.  50),  ad 
ciiput  Fcrcniinum  (Liv.  II.  38)  which  was  at  Marino,  ncar  Alba 
Longa.     Cp.  Dict.  Gcogr. 

10.  fefellit  *has  passed  unnoticcd'=V\i7'?ei'.  Cp.  Ep.  I. 
18,  103.  The  word  is  uscd  wiih  an  accusalive  of  the  person  in 
Carni.  III.  16,  32,  and  Epod.  Iii.  7,  without  one  in  Liv.  xxii.  33, 
I  spcculator  Carihaginicnsium^  qui  pcr  hicnnium  fefellcraiy 
Romac  dcprchcusus,  wlio  often  has  it  in  both  conslructions :  cp. 
Fabri  on  Liv.  xxi.  48,  5.  Ovid's  line  (Trist.  Iil.  4,  25)  credc 
inihi  bcne  qui  laiuit,  bcnc  vixit  has  become  proverbial :  both 
Horace  and  he  seem  to  have  borrowcd  the  tliouglit  from  the 
saying  ascribed  to  Epicurus  XaOc  /Stcccras,  criticizcd  by  Plutarch 
in  his  treatise  et  AraXtLs  ctprjTou  t6  XdOe  ^LUcas. 

11.  prodess3  tuis:  cp.  v.  46,  which  can  hardly  howcvcr 
have  a  dircct  refcrence  to  Scacva,  as  Schiitz  supposes. 

12.  siccus,  not  quite,  as  in  Ep.  i.  19,  p,  Carm.  I.  18,  3,  iv. 
5,  9,  Sat.  II.  3,  281,  'sobcr',  but  rather  'hungry'  as  in  Sat.  II. 
2,  I4;  c^.faucibus  siccis  of  hungry  wolvcs  in  Verg.  Aen.  II.  3S8. 
Macleane's  quotation  of  evl  ^r^poiai  from  Theocr.  I.  51  is  not 
really  parallcl. 

ad  unctum:  Comm.  Cruq.  explains  'pauper  et  tenuis  ad 
opulcntum  et  locuj^Ietcm',  and  this  view  has  found  much  sup- 
l)ort.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  in  any  of  the  passages 
whcre  uncius  is  applicd  to  persons,  it  can  have  this  force.  On 
the  olher  hand  uncium  is  used  several  times  for  'a  rich  meal': 
cp.  A.  P.  422,  and  Pers.  vi.  16  cenare  sine  uncto:  so  Ep.  i.  15, 
44  mclius  ct  unciius.  Ilcnce  it  is  better  to  take  the  word  here 
100  as  a  neuter. 

13 — 42.  A  life  such  as  Arisiippus  led is plcasant  and proftable 
(13 — 22),  fiis  a  nian  for  any  position  (23 — 32),  and  is  no  dis- 
hoiwttr  (33—42). 

13.  si  pranderet  holus :  so  prandere  luscinias  in  Sat.  li.  3, 
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245;  the  story  is  tokl  by  Diog.  Laert.  II.  8,  6%  tra.pt.ovra.  •kvtI 
avTov  ( ApiaTiinrov)  Xaxava  irXvvuv  Aioy4vr}i  i<TK(j3\pe  koX  (ftrjalv, 
ei  TavTa  ifxaOe^  irpo<r<^pe(T0ai,  ovk  dv  Tvpa.vv<iiv  avKa^  tdepdireves. 
6  d^  Kai  <TV,  elirev,  etrrep  ydeis  dvdpcoirois  ofnXeiVf  ovk  dv  Xdxava 
fTrXvves.  patienter  'contentedly'.  regribus,  the  words  of  Diog. 
Laert.  show  that  we  need  not  take  this  in  the  more  general 
meaning  of  'the  wealthy ',  as  in  Sat.  I.  2,  86 :  the  reference  is  in 
the  first  place  to  Dionysius  the  ekler,  at  whose  court  Aristippus 
spent  some  tinie  (Lucian  l'aras.  33).  Orelli  thinks  that /r<7;/</tvv 
is  used  instead  of  ccnare  here,  because  hoiiis  was  belter  suited  to 
the  light  liijcuncr  than  to  the  more  substantial  dinner;  but  cp. 
Ep.  II.  2,  168  emptnni  ccnat  hoins,  of  one  who  is  certainly  not 
poor.  Besldes  it  woukl  weaken  the  point  to  say  'if  you  coukl 
make  your  iis^/itcr  meal  off  vegetables' :  if  the  diftercnce  is  to  bc 
pressed,  surely  the  main  meal  of  the  day  ought  to  have  been 
mentioned.  Ritter  rather  daringly  suggests  that  the  Greek  is 
incorrectly  recorded  by  Diog.  Laert.  and  that  a  pun  may  have 
been  intended:  el  dpi.<Trt^yi  'Apl<TTnrvos  Xdxai^a  k.t.X.  liut  the 
aor.  ind.  is  the  right  tense,  not  the  pres.  opt.  Hence  we  must 
be  content  with  supposing  that  Aristippus  passed  Diogenes  in 
the  morning,  when  the  latter  was  washing  vegetables  for  his 
prandinni.  The  modern  Italian /raW/^  or /ra«2(7  is 'dinnci' 
as  opposed  to  coiazione  'breakfast',  but  the  word  seems  nevcr 
to  be  used  so  in  good  Latin. 

14.  8i  sciret  regibus  uti :  Orelli  reminds  us  of  the  saying  of 
Epicurus  (Diog.  Laert.  X.  121)  Kai  /xovapxov  ev  Kaipip  depairevaai 
70 V  <ro<p6v. 

16.    utrius:  Ilorace  has  iiil^ns  always  with  the  exception  of 
Sat.   I.   10,  67,  and  so  aitcrins,  ntrhts,  ntrlns<jnc,  niitns,  nniu 
(but  nnlus  in  Carm.  iv.  9,  390,  nniitns  (but  nniiius  in  v.  22,  and 
in  I.  I,  14).     For  Cicero's  practice  cp.  De  Orat.  Iil.  47,   183 
(note). 

18.  eludebat  *parried':  the  reading  iiindchat  has  Htlk' 
authority  aiid  is  unsuited  to  the  passagc,  in  which  thcrc  is  nu 
mockery. 

19.  milii  *for  my  own  profit'.  hoc  'this  conduct  of  mine', 
not  referring  to  the  latter  of  the  two  alternativcs,  but  to  thai 
which  is  nearer  to  the  thought  of  the  speaker.     Cp.  Sat.  II.  2, 

20.  equus  ut  me  portct :  Bentley  first  showed  clearly  that 
this  goes  wilh  ojjlicinm  Jcuio,  not  as  previous  editors  had  taken  it 
with  est.  The  phrase  was  a  proverbial  one  in  Greck :  fjriros  /xe 
<pkpei,  (ia<Ti\evs  /xe  rpi<pei:  cp.  Diogen.  Paroem.  V.  31,  where  it 
is  explained  as  the  answer  of  a  certain  Corraeus  in  service  under 
Phihp,  when  his  mother  begged  him  to  ask  for  his  discharge. 
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21.  offlcium  facio :  '  I  pay  my  court ' :  for  ojicia  in  this  sense 
cp.  Ep.  I.  7.  8  (note). 

vllia,  verum :  this  is  the  reading  of  the  Scholiast,  supported 
by  aii  MSS.  of  any  critical  value,  and  is  rightly  adopted  by  the 
best  modern  editors,  as  Ritter,  Schutz  and  Keller,  Munro  being 
the  only  important  excej^tion :  viiia  rcrnm  might  be  defended 
by  ficta  rcrnm  Sat.  II.  8,  83,  vana  rcrnm  Sat.  II.  2,  25,  abdita 
rcrum  A.  P.  49,  amara  cnrarum  Carm.  IV.  12,  19  ctc:  cp. 
Munro  on  Lucr.  I.  315  stnUa  viarnni.  But  on  the  other  hand 
Horace  is  fond  of  ending  a  line  with  rcrum :  cp.  Sat.  I.  2,  92, 
Ep  I.  1,  80,  II.  2,  70  (where  some  ^LSS.  have  rcrnm,  as  here, 
aWinst  the  sense),  106,  A.  P.  303:  hence  there  is  no  reason  for 
(lcparling  from  the  great  preponderance  of  aulhonty.  The  best 
MSS.  have  simply  vcrnm ;  some  have  vcrnm  cs,  which  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  grammatical  correction,  and  this  is  a  case  where 
the  harder  reading  is  to  be  preferred.  The  construclion  appa- 
renlly  is  'tu  poscis  vilia,  verum  poscis  dante  minor',  i.c.  but  in 
inaking  your  demand  you  place  yourself  in  a  position  of  infe- 
riority  to  the  bestower. 

22.  fers  *you  boast':   Verg.  Aen.  V.  373  qui  sc  Bchrycia 
vmicns  de  gcntc  fcrcbat. 

nullius  is  masculine:  ncminis  occurs  in  Plaut.  Capt.  761 
(Brix),  but  fell  out  of  use  before  the  time  of  Cicero. 

23.  COlor:  'form  of  life':  Sat.  II.  i,  60  quisquis  erit  vitae 
coior. 

24.  temptantem  'aiming  at'.  praesentibus  aequum:  cp. 
Carm.  ill.  29,  33  quod  adcst,  niemento  componcre  ae<]uus.  prae- 
sentibus  appears  to  be  the  dative  of  the  neuter  plural,  'equal  to 
ihe  circumstances  of  the  moment';  although  Klotz  ^Dict.)  takes 
it  as  ablative,  and  some  translators  follow  him,  rendering  'con- 
tent  with  his  present  lot'.  But  is  there  any  parallel  to  this  use 
of  ac<]uus?  The  commentators  as  a  rule  ignore  the  difficulty. 
fere  Ep.  l.  6,  9  (note).  Diog.  Laert.  11.  8,  66,  says  of  Aristippus 
T]v  \Kav6%  dpfJi6<Ta<Tdai  Kal  roirf^  Kai  XP^^V  '^**^  irpocTWTrci)  Kai  irwTav 
irepiaTa<Tiv  dpfioditas  {rjroKpiva<Tdai'  8l6  Kai  vapd  Aiovv<Ti(fi  tQv 
dWijJv  eiiSoKifiei  fidWov  dei  ro  Trpo^Tweabv  ev  diaridefievos. 

25.  duplici  panno,  the  SiirXots  of  the  Cynics,  a  large  cloak 
(aboiia)  also  called  rpi^uv,  wom  doubled  to  serve  at  once  as  a 
Xtrciv  [tunica)  and  x^aM^s  {paiiium).  Cp.  Mayor  on  Juv.  III. 
115  audi  facimis  vunoris  ahoiiae:  Diog.  Laert.  VI.  22  Tpi8<ova 
StxXwaas  irpwros,  Kard  rivas  otd  t6  dvdyKrjv  ^x^lv  Kai  ivevSetv 
avr<^,  T-f]pav  re  iKOfii<Taro.  Hence  Diogenes  is  called  by  Cercidas 
(Diog.  Laert.  Vl.  76)  6  paKrpo^popas,  dnrXoeifiaros,  aldepi^6<TKas. 
The  words  of  Diog.  Laert.  makc  it  plain  that  we  must  under- 
stand  dujiiici  literally,  not,  as  some  have  taken  it,  'coarse'. 
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panno  'rag',  pdKot^  is  used  contemptuously.  patientia= 
KaprepLa  *endurance\  like /rt'//V///'<.'/' above. 

27.  alter  sc.  Aristippus.  Cp.  Diog^.  L.  II.  8,  67  Si6  v<nf 
^TpaTuva,  oi  di  UXdTuva  irpbi  avTov  elrrfiv  ffol  ixiv(^  d^doTai  Kai 
X><afxv5a  t^opeiv  /cai  paKos.  Plut.  de  fort.  ct  virt.  Aiex.  i.  8 
\KpioTnnrov  6avp.d^ovfft.  tov  ^ijJKf^aTiKOv^  oti  /cai  Tpl^u>vi  Xtrc^  «oi 
Mi\T}ffigi  x^^aA^^St  x/>'^A'e»'0$  St'  dy.^0T^p(av  iTrjpei  t6  euffxv/^Of' 

29.  non  inconcinnus  *not  disagrceably':  cp.  Sat.  i.  3,  50; 
Ep.  I.  18,  6. 

utramque  i.e.  of  tlie  richly  drcsscd  man,  or  of  tlie  ill-clad 
one. 

30.  Mileti:  for  the  purples  of  ^riletus  cp.  Vcrjj.  Gcorg.  iir. 
306  ifuafiivis  MiL-sia  niagno  vcllcra  miitcntnr  7'yrias  mcocta 
colores.  As  a  rule  it  is  the  wool  of  Milelus,  not  its  dye,  which 
is  celebrated:  cp.  Ar.  Lys.  729,  Ran.  541,  Theocr.  XV.  125 
etc. 

cane  et  angui:  Priscian  quotes  this  line  as  a  proof  that 
Horace  used  aitgtii  as  the  ahlative;  but  Keller  says  that  all  the 
best  ALSS.  have  angue.  The  dog  and  the  snake  were  both 
regarded  as  animals  of  evil  onien :  cp.  Ter.  Phorm.  705  monstra 
cvenerunt  mihi :  introiit  in  acdis  ater  alienns  canis^  anguis  in 
impluvium  decidit  de  tegulis.  Plaut.  Merc.  iv.  4,  21  (uxorem) 
dixcras  te  odisse  acque  atquc  anguis.  There  is  not  likely  to  be 
any  reference  to  kvvik6%.,  as  Schiitz  supposes.  peius  vitabit  is  a 
less  natural  expression  than  pcius  timct  of  Carm.  iv.  9,  50. 
The  scholiasts  tell  a  story,  which  perhaps  has  no  othcr  basis 
than  the  words  of  Horace  in  the  text:  aiunt  Aristippum^  invi- 
tato  Dio^cne  ad  balnca  dcdisse  opcram  ut  omnes  prius  egrede- 
rentur,  ipsiusque  palUum  induisse,  eiquc  rcliquisse  purpurcum ; 
quod  Diogencs  induere  cum  nollet^  suum  rcpctiit.  Tum  Ari- 
stippus  incrcpavit  Cynicnm  famae  servicntem^  qui  algere  malkt 
quam  conspici  in  vestc  purpurca.  Serenus  in  Stob.  Vlor.  V.  46 
tells  a  better  story  of  Aristippus  and  Plato :  Atow^rtos  'AplffTiir- 
TTov  iireidev  diroOefxevov  t6v  Tpi^uva  7rop<pvpovv  ifidTiov  Trepi^a- 
Xeffdai,  Kai  ireiffdeis  eKelvo^  tA  avTd  Kal  UXaTuva  iroieiv  -^^iov.  6 
dijl<frri  *ovK  av  5vvai/ir)v  drjXvv  ivdvvai  ffToXriv.'  Kal  'ApiffTiwroi' 
Tov  avTov^  ftprj,  iffTl  Troirjfrov'  '  Kal  ydp  iv  ^aKx^vixaffiv  oW  ri  yt 
ffw<ppiov  ov  dia<f)dapriffeTai  \  The  quotations  are  from  Euripidcs 
Lacchae  836,  and  3 1 7 — 8. 

33.  res  gerere:  there  may  well  be  a  general  reference  herc 
to  the  successes  of  Augustus,  but  there  i;»  probably  no  direct 
allusion  to  his  triumph  of  Bc.  29. 

34.  caelestia  temptat,  i.c.  is  the  way  to  scale  the  sky. 


Cp.  Carm.  III.   2,    21  virtus  recludcns  immeritis  mori  caclum 
negata  tcmptat  itcr  via. 

36.  non  cuivis  etc.  'it  is  not  the  lot  of  evcry  one  to  be 
able  to  visit  Corinth':  i.  e.  every  one  has  not  Ihe  means  to 
indulge  in  the  plcasures  provided  so  abundantly,  but  at  so  high 
a  price,  at  Corinlh.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Gellius 
|f.  8,  4),  Strabo  (vill.  6,  20),  the  scholiasts  here,  and  the  Greek 
paroemiographiy  the  proverb  ov  TravTbt  dvdpos  es  Kopivdov  iod^  6 
rXovt  originated  in  ihe  exorbitant  demands  made  by  Lais  and 
othcr  notorious  courtesans  of  the  place,  on  those  who  sought 
their  favours.  But  the  context  shows  that  this  origin  had  been 
almost  if  not  entirely  forgotten,  or  Horace  could  not  have  used 
it  ihus  of  the  prizes  due  to  preeminent  virluc.  Siill  less  can 
there  be  any  reference,  as  Erasmus  after  Suidas  thought,  to  the 
(langerous  entrance  to  the  harbour.  The  old  notion  that  con- 
tiiigere  was  oniy  used  of  good  fortune  has  long  been  discarded. 
Cp.  note  on  Cic.  Cat.  I.  7,  16,  Mayor  on  Phil.  11.  7,  17,  Reidon 
I^el.  2,  8. 

37.  eedit  •  renounces  the  attempt';  like  KadrjaOaL  of  remain- 
ing  inactive.  Cp.  Ter.  Ad.  672  an  scdcrc  oporluit  domi  tam 
grandcm  virgincm^  where  Donatus  remarks  *■  sedcre  proprie 
ignavae  cessationis  est':  Verg.  Georg.  Iii.  455  mcliora  deos 
sedct  omina  poscens,  Cic.  Sest.  15,  ■^^isdcm  consiilibus  sciientihus 
(Hol(len).  Mr  Reid  thinks  howevcr  that  the  contrast  with 
pervenit  requires  that  sciiit  should  have  rather  the  meaning 
'  takcs  a  low  place ' :  a  forcc  common  enough  in  the  literal  sense, 
as  in  Lucret.  v.  474  dcprcssa  sedercnt.  The  perfects  are 
'gnomic',  as  in  Ep.  I.  2,  478  (note),  A.P.  343. 

non  succederet,  impcrsonally  'things  should  not  go  well 
with  him' :  as  in  Ter.  Andr.  670  hac  non  succcssit ;  alia  adgre- 
liiemur  via.  Sometimes  succaio  is  used  with  ;yj,  or  inccptum^  as 
the  subject,  but  apparently  never  like  our  'succeed*  with  a 
iierson  as  the  nominative.  For  this,  proccdcrc  may  be  used,  e.g. 
Sall.  Cat.  I. 

esto  *  vcry  good ' :  cp.  Ep.  i.  81  (note), 

38.  fecitne  =  nonne  fccit^  as  so  often  in  Plautus  and 
Terence.     So  meministine  in  Cic.  Cat.  l.  3,  7. 

39.  hic,  i.e.  in  the  answcr  which  we  give  to  this  question. 

quod  quaerimus:  cp.  Reid  on  Cic.  Lael.  18,  65,  de  Fin.  iii. 
8,  29,  V.  12,  34. 

42.  ezperiens  'enterprising':  Cic.  pro  Cluent.  8.  23,  A. 
Atiritts  vir  fortis  et  expcricns :  in  Verr.  Iil.  21,  53  homo  navus 
ct  industriuSf  experientissimus  [ac  di/igentissimus]  arator. 
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recte  petit  '  is  right  in  seeking '. 

43 — 62.  One  ivho  is  paying  coiirt  to  a  ^-eat  man  sJiouId 
abstain  from  (i)  dircct  bci^ing  (43 — 51),  and  more  indirect 
attempts  to  cxtract  money  (52 — 62),  or  rcal  causes  of  compldint 
will  not  mcet  loith  attention. 

43.  STia  has  far  less  authority  than  suo ;  hut  Bentley  and 
Lachmann  (Lucrct.  p.  238)  seem  right  in  preferring  the  former. 
Keller  and  Schiitz  think  an  epithet  is  more  requircd  with  rege, 
used  in  the  transferred  sense  of  'patron',  than  v,\\\i  paupcrtatc, 
which  can  stand  alone,  the  limitation,  which  of  course  is  neces- 
sary,  bcing  then  supplied  by  the  context.  Cp.  Plaut.  btich. 
454  tam  confuio^  quam  potis^  meum  me  optenturum  regem  ridi- 
culis  logis.  But  it  is  certainly  more  pointed  to  say  'those  \vh»i 
say  nothing  before  a  patron  of  their  own  poverty':  and  ihe 
great  probability  tliat  sua  would  be  assimilated  to  rci^e  by  tran- 
scribers,  influenccd,  it  may  be,  by  thc  caesura,  outweighs  in 
this  case  the  MS.  evidence. 

45.  atqui  ctc.  *but  this  was  the  main  point,  this  the  sourcc 
of  your  conduct':  erat  not,  as  Maclcane,  'this  is  the  point  1 
was  coming  to';  but  *the  point  which  we  had  in  view',  in  vv. 
II,  12,  viz.  to  get  as  much  as  possible  out  of  your  patron. 

46.  indotata:  to  allow  a  sister  to  marry  without  a  propcr 
dowry,  was  regarded  as  a  great  disgrace:  cp.  Plaut.  Trin.  689 
ne  mi  hanc  famam  diffcrant^  me  gcrmanam  mcam  sororem  in 
concubinatum  tibi  si  sine  dote  dcm^  dedisse  magis  quam  in  matri- 
monium.  quis  me  improbior perhibeatur  esse  ?  hacc  famigcratio 
te  honestct,  me  conlutulentcty  si  sine  dote  duxcris. 

47.  nec  vendlbilia  *not  saleable'  i.e.  I  can  fmd  no  pur- 
chaser  for  it :  there  is  no  nced  to  suppose,  with  some  editors, 
that  there  was  any  legal  obstacle  to  the  sale. 

pascere  firmus :  another  of  Horace's  favourite  infinitives 
after  an  adjective:  cp.  Ep.  I.  15,  30  (note).  y?/'/////y  = '  safe ', 
*  trustworthy '. 

48.  snccinit  'chimcs  in',  like  anothcr  of  a  troop  of  beggars, 
joining  in  the  cry. 

49.  'et  miM!'  It  is  best  with  Porphyrion,  Keller,  Schiitz 
and  Kriiger  to  take  these  words  alone,  as  thc  cry  of  the  second 
beggar.  Otherwise  the  future  findetur  must  be  explained  as 
equivalent  to  an  impcrative,  which  is  too  strong  even  for  thc 
mendici  impudentia^  which  Orelli  finds  here.  Translate  'the 
cake  will  be  divided,  and  the  gift  parted  between  you'.  Horace 
means  '  if  you  beg  so  shamelessly,  you  will  attract  the  attention 
of  others,  and  so  you  will  have  to  share  with  them,  what  other- 
wise  you  might  have  kept  all  to  yourself '. 


quadra,  not,  I  think,  'the  morscl',  but  as  in  Verg.  Aen.  vii. 
115:  c|).  Mayor  on  Juv.  v.  2  and  Athen.  m.  p.  114  c  (quotcd 
ihere)  d/jrous...ous'Pw/ia?oi  KodpaTovs  X^yovaiv. 

60.  corvus :  the  reference  cannot  be  to  thc  familiar  fable  of 
ihe  crow  and  tlie  fox  (Phaedr.  i.  13,  Babr.  Lxxvii),  as  Schiitz 
thinks:  in  that  ihcre  is  no  7-ixa,  no  invidia.  Horace  must 
either  have  had  an  inaccurate  remcmbrance  of  the  story,  or  have 
heen  thinking  of  quite  a  ditTerent  one,  in  which  the  crow  by  the 
iioise  which  it  made  over  some  booty  which  it  had  discovercd 
attraclcd  others  to  claim  a  share  in  it. 

62.  Bnindislum  might  be  visited  by  the  patron  for  busi- 
ness  or  on  state-afTairs,  as  by  Maecenas:  cp.  Sat.  I.  5.  Sur- 
rentum  for  pleasure:  it  was  especially  famous  for  its  mild  and 
salubrious  climate,  Stat.  Silv.  II.  2,  Sil.  Ital.  V.  466  Zephyro 
Sitrrentum  molle  salubri. 

63.  Zdl€^rzxi  =  asperitatcs  itineris  \cxon.  So  used  by  Mart. 
'X-  .58,  5  quae  Plaminiam  secant  salcbrae.  The  roads  to  Brun- 
disium  and  Surrcntura  were  among  the  best  in  Italy. 

65.  refert  'repeats'  i.e.  imitatcs:  cp.  Ep.  i.  18,  62,  Tac. 
Ann.  l.  26  casdcm  artes  Drusiim  rcttulisse :  Cic.  Clucnt.  31,  86 
te  illiid  idcm...nunc  rettuiisse  demiror. 

catellam,  evidently  here  a  diminutive  of  catena,  not  of 
catulus,  as  some  have  taken  it;  comparing  Mart.  I.  iio;  lii.  82, 
19;  XIV.  189,  Prop.  III.  (IV.)  3,  55,  Juv.  VI.  654.  The  chain 
is  a  more  natural  accompaniment  of  the  periscclis  than  the 
favourite  dog,  and  besides  can  be  more  casily  replaced  by  tlie 
Iover's  generosity,  which  is  to  be  awakened  by  the  complaint. 

63.  triviiB,  choscn  by  the  impostor  as  the  scene  of  his  acci- 
dent,  because  there  would  there  be  most  passers-by. 

69.  planum:  a  Greek  word  (cp.  Ev.  Matlh.  xxvii.  63 
htivos  0  •kKo.vo^  elirev  fri  fJjf),  used  also  by  Cic.  Clucnt.  26,  72 
ide  planus  improbissimus.  It  is  better  to  have  a  fuU  stop  after 
pianum,  rathcr  than  a  comma,  as  some  editors  have. 

60.  dicat:  an  asyndeton:  'though  he  says'.  Osirim:  the 
worship  of  the  Egyptian  deities  was  at  this  time  much  on  the 
increase  at  Rome,  so  that  Augustus  (Dio  Cass.  Llii.  2)  did  not 
allow  their  rites  within  the  city.  Cp.  Boissier  Religion  liomainc 
I.  334  fF.,  Marquardt  Ilandb.  iii.  71.  The  people  looked  upon 
them  with  great  awe  (Val.  Max.  l.  3,  3);  and  hence  the  oath 
of  the  impostor.  To  suppose,  as  most  editors  do,  that  the 
man  was  himself  an  Egyptian,  and  swore  by  his  country's 
deities,  would  be  to  assume  that  his  distress  was  not  only  in 
this  instance  genuine,  but  also  bore  the  evident  starap  of 
genuineness. 


W.  H. 
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61.  tollere;  A.  P.  460. 

62.  peregnlnum :  i.e.  one  who  does  not  know  your  tricks. 

rauca:  Porph.  says  *ad  ravim',  i.e.  'till  they  are  hoarse'. 
which  has  founcl  much  support.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
ihe  neighbours  should  bawl  so  long  at  the  impostor,  as  to  ruin 
their  voices  over  him.  The  word  more  probably  denotes  only 
the  harsh  dissonant  cries  of  ihe  mocking  crowd. 


EPISTLE  XVIII. 

This  epistle  is  in  some  MSS.  and  by  the  scholiasts  taken  as  a 
continuation  of  the  preceding  one,  and  the  latter  even  speak  of 
'  LoUius  Scaeva '.     The  only  justification  for  this  is  that  at  firsl 
sight  the  main  theme,  the  manner  in  which  an  inferior  should 
associate  with  a  superior  in  runk  and  wealth,  appears  to  be  the 
same  in  both.     But  a  liltle  consideration  shows  that  ihe  position 
of  Lollius  is  very  different  from  that  of  Scaeva.     The  latter  is 
evidentiy  of  narrow  means,  and  probably  of  humble  origin  :  his 
object  in  courting  a  patron  is  to  obtain  a  decent  livelihood  :  the 
former  is  in  possession  of  an  ancestral  estate  (v.  60)  with  a  lakc 
on  it  large  enough  to  be  made  the  scene  of  a  sham  sea-fight, 
represented  by  tvvo  fleets  of  boats  manned  by  numerous  slaves. 
The  date  is  tixed  by  vv.  55—57  to  B.c.  10:  it  is  therefore  ex- 
ceedingly   improbable  that  the  epistle  was   addrcssed,  as  the 
schohasts  say  and  as  Ritter  believes,  to  the  Lollius  who  was 
consul  in  B.c.  21  (Ep.  I.  20,  28) :  but  it  niay  probably  have  been 
addressed  to  his  son.    Lollia  Paulina  the  wife  of  Caligula,  was 
the  daughter  of  Vi.  Lollius  coftsularis  according  to  Tac.  Ann. 
XII.   I.     Pliny  N.  IL  IX.  35,    118  speaks  of  her  as  the  grand- 
daughter  of  ihe  consul  of  H.c.  21.     This  latter  statement  is  quile 
in  harmony  with  chronology,  for  she  was  married  to  Caligula. 
her  second  husband  in  A.  D.  38,  and  in  A.  D.  49  was  put  forward 
as  a  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Claudius  :  hence  she  can  hardly 
have  been  born  before  A.  D.  10.     The  account  given  by  Tacitus 
is  reconcileable  with  that  of  PHny  only  on  the  assumption  that 
the  son  of  M.  Lollius  the  consul  of  «.c.  21  was  himself  r<7//W 
iitffcctuSy  though  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Fasti,  aml 
hence  we  cannot  determine  the  date.     If  the  reading  maxime  is 
right  in  Ep.  II.  i,  the  father  of  Lollius  must  have  been  the  man 
to  whom  the  two  epistles  were  addressed  ;  for  it  was  the  custoni 
of  the  eldest  son  to  bear  his  father's  praenomen.  If  we  read  therc 
MaxivtCy  the  identification  remains  probable,  although  there  i.- 
not  the  same  evidence  for  it. 

Bentley  on  v.   37  assumes  that  the   powerful  friend  whom 
Lollius  courted  was  Tiberius  :  but  if  this  had  been  the  case,  it  i^ 


hard  to  suppose  that  there  would  have  been  no  reference  in 
vv.  55—57  to  the  fact  ihat  Tiberius  was  in  the  East  at  the  same 
lime  .as  Augustus.  Besides,  the  elder  Lollius  was  a  bitter  enemy 
of  Tiberius  (Suet.  Tib.  xii.;  Tac.  Ann.  Iii.  48).  Ritter  thinks 
that  the  epithets  vnterandus  (v.  73)  and  potens  (v.  86)  prove  that 
it  must  have  been  some  member  of  the  imperial  house,  and  that 
Tiherius  and  Agrippa  are  both  excluded  by  the  fact  that  they 
were  abscnt  at  this  time  from  Rome,  while  Augustus  is  plainly 
not  intended :  hence  he  assumes  that  Claudius  Drusus,  the  younger 
hrolher  of  Tiberius,  at  this  time  18  years  of  age,  must  be  referred 
to.     It  is  belter  to  leave  the  question  undetermincd. 

The  tone  of  the  epistle  has  been  severely  censured  by  some 
editors:  e.g.  by  Macleane.  But  the  key  to  it  seems  to  be  found 
in  the  epithet  libcrrime  of  v.  i.  This  means  more  than  'of  an 
ingenuous  disposition',  as  Macleane  renders  it.  Taken  in  con- 
nexion  witli  v.  5  ff.,  it  plainly  denotes  an  outspoken  frankness,  in 
d^ngcr  of  passing  into  ofTcnsive  rudeness.  Horace  blames  in  the 
most  explicit  language  all  unworthy  servility,  and  points  out  the 
dangers  and  vexations  of  a  court-life  very  frankly.  But  seeing 
that  his  young  friend  is  embarked  upon  it,  he  gives  him  the 
advice  which  his  temperament  seemed  most  to  require.  That  a 
nian  who  is  thrown  into  the  society  of  one  superior  to  himself  in 
social  station  should  not  offend  him  by  persistently  obtruding  his 
own  opinions  on  matters  of  trifling  importance,  by  displaying  his 
own  vices  and  follies,  by  prying  into  secrets,  and  betraying  them, 
hy  finding  'fault  with  his  friend's  tastes  and  pursuits,  by  incon- 
tinent  loquacity,  and  by  introducing  to  him  unworthy  acquain- 
t.inces,  is  surely  nothing  '  very  degrading '  and  is  far  removed  from 
retined  servility. 

1—9.  A  true  fncnii,  Lollius,  imll  not  stoop  to  play  thc 
parasitc :  btit  it  is  almost  a  loorsc  fault^  if  he  bccomcs  boorish  and 
rude.     Virtuc  lics  in  thc  mean. 

2.  scurrantia  Ep.  i.  17,  19  :  speciem  Ep.  11.  2,  124,  pro- 
feasussc.  tc :  in  Cann.  I.  35,  22  ncc  comitem  ahncgat  the  con- 
struction  is  doubtful  :  some  understanding  se  (in  which  case  it 
would  be  parallel  to  this  passage),  others  te,  others  again  tibi. 
Cp.  Page,  Ritter  (or  Schiitz),  and  Wickham  ad  loc.  Perhaps 
however  w  e  may  take  amicum  as  directly  governed  by  professus, 
\i\ic  a^crc  amicum,  mcntiriiuvenem  (Mart.  III.  43,  i). 

3.  meretrici :  the  long  vowel  in  the  second  syllable  is  very 
rare :  but  this  passage  shows  that  Roby  l.  94  (note),  S.  G.  p.  16 
(note)  is  not  right  in  saying  that  it  is  never  found. 

4.  discolor  :  prostitutes  were  required  to  wear  a  dark  toga, 
women  divorced  for  adultery  a  white  one,  while  matrons  of  good 
character  wore  the  white  stola  (Comni.  Cruq.  on  Sat.  I.  2,  63 : 

14 — 2 
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cp.  Juv.  II.  68,  Mart.  II.  39,  vi.  64,  4;  Becker  Gallus  iii.  64  5): 
and  some  have  found  a  referenceto  that  practice  here.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  discdor  is  used  as  in  Pers.  v.  32  Millc  ho- 
minum  species  et  rerum  discolor  usns^  merely  for  'different'.  Cp. 
vitae  color  in  Ep.  i.  17,  "23,  Sat.  ll.  i,  60. 

distabit  with  dative  as  in  Carm.  iv.  9,  29  paulum  sepuUac 
distat  inertiae  celata  virtus :  these  instances  show  what  the  con- 
struction  is  in  Ep.  I.  7,  23;  II.  i,  72.  So  the  dative  follows 
dissidens  in  Carm.  ll.  2,  18;  dijfert  in  Sat.  I.  4,  48,  A.  P.  236: 
discrepat  Carm.  i.  27,  5;  Sat.  I.  6,  92,  II.  3,  108;  Ep.  II.  2. 
193;  A.P.  152,  219.  Some  of  these  cases  might  be  explained  r.s 
ablatives,  but  others  cannct,  and  none  need  be  so  taken. 

5.     diversum  etc.     Translate  *the  opposite  to  this  fault  is 
almost  a  greater  fault '. 

6.  inconcinna:  £p.  i.  17,  29. 

7.  commendat,  not  for  commcndare  vult,  but  with  a  certain 
irony. 

tonsa  cnte  'with  hair  cHpped  to  the  skin',  the  sign  of  an  un- 
skilful  barber,  as  intonsum  was  of  one  who  put  on  old-fashioned 
ways.  There  is  no  need  to  change  tl'.e  reading  here  to  qnae  ctite 
se  intonsa  commendat,  as  Doederlein  suggests.  But  strictly 
speaking  tondere  was  used  of  cutting  short  per  pectimm  '  over  a 
comb'  (cp.  Plaut.  Capt.  265)  and  radere  of  shaving  close  (cp. 
Mart.  II.  27,  5  non  tondtt,  inquam,  quid  igitur  facit?  radit).  In 
Mart.  XI.  11,  3  the  tonsus  minister  is  opposed  to  the  comatm 
afterwards  in  fashion :  so  in  X.  98,  8  we  have  praesta  de  i^p^cgc 
sordidaque  villa  tonsos  horridulos...Jilios subulci.  Cp.  Conington 
or  Jahn  on  Pers.  III.  54,  where  detonsa  iuventus  is  the  terni  ap- 
plied  to  students  of  Stoicism. 

8.  dici  mera  :  the  reading  before  Bentley  was  mera  dici: 
but  it  is  very  inelegant  to  have  the  fourth  foot  composed  of  a 
single  word,  and  that  a  spondee.  The  rhythm  however  is  iiot 
uncommon  in  Lucretius,  and  occurs  at  least  once  in  Vergil  Aen. 
VII.  625,  where  there  is  a  pause  after  the  pyrrhich.  dum  volt: 
cp.  Ep.  I.  19,  16. 

9.  medium  {~ii.iaov  n)  vitiorum:  cp.  Aristotle's definition, 
Eth.  Nic.  II.  6.  iariv  17  dperj)  €^i$  irpocupeTiKri,  iu  /xea&rvTi  ovaa 
T^  trpos  i^iJ.ai...fiea6Tris  d^  5vo  KaKiuji',  Trjs  fxiv  KaO^  vTep^oXTjv  Tiji 
Si  /cttT'  i\\€i\l/iv.  So  Cic.  de  Off.  I.  25,  89  nunquam  enim 
iratus  qui  acccdet  ad  poenam  mediocritatem  illam  tcncbit,  qucucst 
inter  nimium  et  parum,  qucu  placet  Peripateticis :  cp.  Brut.  40, 
149;  Carm.  Ii.  10,  5  auream  mediocritatem, 

10 — 20.  One  man  obsequiously  catches  up  his patron^s  worJs, 
while  anothtr  wrangles  about  the  merest  trijies. 
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10.  imi  locti  :  the  table  in  a  Roman  dining-room  had  couches 
on  three  sides  of  it :  the  imus  lectus  was  the  couch  on  the  left-hand 
of  one  standing  on  the  fourth  side,  and  looking  towards  the  table. 
This  couch  was  generally  assigned  to  the  scurrac,  if  there  werc 
any  in  the  party:  in  Sat.  Ii.  8  it  is  occupicd  by  the  host  with  a 
scurra  on  either  hand.  The  dcrisor,  while  flouting  at  others 
would  be  servile  towards  the  patron:  Porphyrion  takes  it  as 
'eorum  derisor  qui  in  imo  lecto  accumbunt',  a  man  who  jeers  at 
the  humbler  guests:  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  right.  Nor  is 
Schiitz  right  in  taking  imi  lccti  as  an  altribute  to  altcr.  It  is 
perhaps  not  necessary  with  Kriiger  to  suppose  ut  omitted,  as  in 
Kp.  I.  2,  42 ;  6,  63:  the  first  man  is  not  compared  to  but  is  a 
dcrisor,  whose  place  is  on  the  lowest  couch. 

12.  tollit:  i.  e.  he  calls  attention  to  words  that  drop  from 
his  patron's  lips,  and  might  otherwise  pass  unnoticed.  Cp.  A.  P. 
36S. 

14.  reddere  :  cp.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  I.  i^,  72  ista  a  vobis 
qnasi  dictata  rcdduntur:  I'lp.  l.  I,  55.  The  dalive  mas^istro 
beems  to  depend  upon  reddere,  not  on  dictata. 

partis  secundas:  in  the  mimes  the  role  of  the  actor  who 
played  the  second  part  seenis  to  have  been  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  chief  actor,  and  to  imilate  him  in  word  and  gesture,  with 
peihaps  something  of  caricature.  Suetonius  (Calig.  LVll.)  tells 
a  curious  story :  cum  in  Laureolo  mimo  [Mayor  on  Juv.  VI II.  187] 
/;/  quo  actor  proripiens  se  ruina  sanguincm  vomit,  plures  secun- 
darum  ccrtalim  experimentum  artis  darent^  cruorc  scaena  abun- 
davit. 

15.  rizatiir.  The  difficulty  of  this  passage  seems  to  me  to 
havc  been  exnggcratcd  by  many  comnientators,  who  propose  all 
kinds  of  emendations.  Keller  e.  g.  takes  objection  to  the  asyn- 
deton  between  r/xrt///rand  propu.^nat,X.o  the  obscure  construction 
of  nugis  between  propugnat  and  armatus,  to  the  late  Lalinity 
of  the  construction  of  propugnare  with  the  dalive,  and  to  the 
nieaning  'furious'  which  he  ihinks  must  be  attached  to  armatus. 
None  of  these  seem  to  me  serious  difficulties.  Asyndeton  is  by 
no  means  unexampled  in  Horace ;  nugis  is  clearly  connected  by 
the  context  vvith  propugnat ;  the  construclion  of  propugnat  with 
the  dative  is  perfectly  natural,  even  if  it  does  not  actually  occur 
in  any  good  writcr  ;  and  armatns  here  has  its  usual  sense.  The 
rendering  'takes  up  arms  and  fights  in  defence  of  trifles'  is  quite 
lcgitimate  and  appropriate.  Muretus  removed  the  asyndeton  by 
reading  rixator  (accepted  by  Keller  and  Kriiger),  but  this  is  not 
found  before  Quintilian  (xi.  i.  29).  The  vet.  Bland  has  rixatus, 
for  which,  as  Bentley  also  pointed  out,  rixans  would  certainly 
have  been  required.  Bentley's  own  correction,  to  read  caprina 
ct  is  clumsy.     Kibbeck  ingeniously  but  needlcssly  reads  animatus 
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for  armaitts,  comparing  Accius  V.  308  ed.  Ribb.  ut  «////<•,  nim 
animatus  icro,  satis  armatus  sum.  Scliiitz  takes  propn-^nat 
absolutely,  and  joins  nugis  armatus:  'he  maintains  his  own 
view,  wifh  no  other  weapons  than  nonsense',  which  seems  vcry 
harsh.  The  conjecture  of  Withof,  which  Keller  approves,  pro 
pugno  •instead  of  a  fist'  is  perhaps  the  worst  that  has  bcen 
suggested. 

de  lana  caprlna:  most  commentators  take  this  as  a  pro- 
verbial  exprcssion  for  something  non-existent,  and  quotc  as 
parallel  Lucian  Hermotim.  §  71  (p.  818)  ircu/Te?,  wj  ^ttos  eiVftj', 
v€pl  6vov  ffKids  fidxovTat  ol  <f>CKoao<poivT€s.  Surely  an  ass  has  a 
shadow!  (Cp.  Ar.  Vesp.  191,  where  the  scholiast  explains  the 
origin  of  the  proverb.)  Porphyrion  shows  better  judgment:  Me 
villo  ut  quidam  dicunt,  caprorum,  pilos  non  setam  dicens  esse, 
sed  lanam'.  He  is  ready  to  conie  to  blows  on  the  quesiion 
whether  goats'  hair,  used  for  weaving  into  cloth  {cilicium:  cp. 
commentators  on  Acts  xviii.  3,  or  Farrar's  Saint  Paul  l.  23),  is 
properly  to  be  called  wool  or  not.  According  to  the  Roman 
jurists  it  was.  Cp.  Heumann  Handlex.  s.  v.  In  Ar.  Ran.  186 
however  we  have  es  ovov  iroKas  as  equivalent  to  Utopia :  cp. 
the  commentators  there.  For  rixa  of  an  interchange  of  blows 
cp.  Tac.  Hist.  I.  64  iurgia  primum^  mox  rixa:  Cic.  de  Orat. 
II.  59,  240  (note),  Mayor  on  Juv.  XV.  52;  iii.  288. 

16.  sclllcet  ut  *  to  think  that ' :  Horace  is  fond  of  this  phrnse, 
using  it  five  times  in  the  Epistles,  but  nowhere  quite  in  this 
sense.  Cp.  Sat.  11.  5.  18  utne  tegam  spurco  Damae  latusf  liiil 
perhaps,  as  scilicct  is  very  rare  in  interrogative  sentences,  \\t 
should  read  scilicet :  ut,  i.e.  *  to  be  sure  !  the  notion  that  &c  '. 

17.  non  sit  mihl  prima  fldes  *  I  should  not  be  bcHeved 
before  every  one  else'.  vere,  with  placet,  not  with  elatrem, 
which  is  alrcady  provided  with  acriter. 

18.  sordet:  Ep.  i.  11,4.  Ritter  and  others  put  a  comma  at 
elatrem,  not  a  note  of  interrogation,  thinking  ihat  ut  non  sit 
and  ///  non  elatrem  both  depend  on  sordet^  in  the  sense  of  'on 
ihe  condition  that ',  but  this  is  very  awkward.  The  abruptness 
of  the  text  is  much  more  pointed.  *  I  would  not  care  to  havc 
my  life  over  again  at  that  price', 

19.  Docilis  has  much  more  authority  than  any  other  form, 
is  recognized  by  the  scholiast,  and  is  found  elsewhere  as  the 
name  of  a  freedman.  Dolichos  *Long '  would  be  suitable  enough 
as  the  name  of  a  gladiator,  if  it  had  more  authority.  The  old 
commentators  were  di' '  led  in  opinion,  according  to  Porphyrion, 
as  to  whether  Castor  and  DociHs  were  actors  or  gladiators;  but 
as  they  seem  to  be  matched,  the  latter  is  the  more  probable. 


90     Mlnucl  via:   this  road  is  mentioned  again  in  Cic.  ad 
Att    IK  ^cohortcsquc   sex,  quae  Albae  futssent    ad  Cunum 
Z,i^  transissc.     Now  by  comparing  Caes   B.  C.  I- ^4,  where 
Z"Ze  fact  is  mentioned,  with  c.  15  of  the  same  book    it  is 
t.r  that  the  cohorts  were  not  at  Alba  Longa,  but  at  Alba  on 
i    Fn^ne  I  ake    Hence  Macleane  has  quite  a  wrong  conception 
'  Ahis  road  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  llinning  between  the  via 
?     n.  ^nd  the  via  Appia,  about  half  way  between   Tusculurn 
^HArid.      Indeed  a  ^lance  at  the  map  will  show  that  there  is 
io  ntm  L  a  high  road  between  the  W  Latina    which   runs 
aLroneside  of  the  Mons  Albanus  and  the  via  Appia,  which 
^  Tnder  the  other.     The  via  Minucia  must  therefore  have 
LTneither^an^^^^^^^^^  for  the  via  Valeria  which  led  through 

Tibur  to  Alba  and  Corfmium,  and  so  on  to  the  sea  at  Aternum, 
or  nerhaps  more  probably  for  a  part  of  it.     From  Strabo  (vi. 
0  rs^we  learn  that  there  wcre  two  roads  from  Beneventum  to 
Lndisium,  one,  the  Appian  road,  passing  through  larentum, 
nTbe  te?  adapled  for  carriages,  the   other  adapted   only  for 
mules  passing   hrough  Herdonia,  Canusmm  and  Egnatia.     The 
rauer\va"tha't  taken  by  Maecenas  and  his  suite  on  the  p^^^^^^^^^ 
lescribed  by  Horace  in  Sat.  i.  5-     Mr  Bunbury  (i9/rA  Geog.  n. 
282aUhinks  it  «not  improbable'  that  this  was  the  Via  Minucia: 
Schutz  (on  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  77)  states  the  same  v.ew  posit.vely; 
Prof  Palmer  suggests  that  the  road  from  Beneventum  to  Car^u- 
sUm  was  a  cross-road  connecting  the  two  great  roads.     Ihis 
a  Mirwis  the  onlyone  which  I  can  reconcile  with  the  words 
of  C  cc  o  taken  in  connexion  with  Caesar's  account.    The  nature 
0   the  country  does  not  admit  of  a  road  straight  from  Alba  to 
Beneven?um.U  there  is  no  indication  -^^fKl^^^^^^^ 
Itineraries.    The  statement  of  some  editors  that  the  \  la  Minucia 
vas  const^cted  by  Ti.  Minucius  the  consul  of  b.c.  .S05  (Lw: 
rjseems  to  rest  oa  no  authority,  and  is  withdrawn  by  Orelli 
in  his  later  editions. 

21-  36  A  rich  friend  ivill  not  tolerate  vice,  gambling,  vanity, 
orostentahon  in  one  beneath  him,  even  though  he  is  by  no  means 
Teefrom  faults  himsclf;  and  thc  wish  to  make  a  show  may  lead 
to  ruin, 

21.  damnosa:  'ruinous',  *partim  ut  Ep.  il.  i,  107  damnosa 
libido  quia  amicae  amatores  emungunt,  partini  quia  corpus  ipsum 
enervknt  Ov.  ex  Pont.  l.  10,  33  ^ircs  adimit  Venens  dam^wsa 
voluptas''  Or. 

praeceps   'fatal'.    Pers.  v.  57:  hunc  alca  decoqmt,  ille  in 
Venercm  putris. 

22.  glorla  ' vanity' :  ^e.oSo^^a,  which  leads  a  man  to  spend 
loo  much  on  dress  and  perfumes. 
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23.  argenti:  if  this  be  taken  as  denoting  money,  there  u 
tautology  m  the  next  line;  besides  the  charactcr  here  describfti 
is  one  who  is  reproved  not  for  greed  of  moncy,  but  for  wishin" 
to  make  as  much  display  as  a  far  richer  man.  Ilence  Schiit/ 
takes  flr^.v//«w  as  'plate',  as  in  Ep.  i.  6,  17;  16,  76;  11.  2,  ,8i- 
Carm.  iv.  1 1,  6,  Sat.  I.  4.  28.  fUga  (v.  24)  is  then  the  attempt  to 
?^?1''^  l^-Tutation  for  poverty,  rather  than  poverty  itself.  But  it 
is  difficult  to  resist  the  force  of  the  parallel  auri  sacra  fames  :ivi^\ 
the  hke,  which  pomt  to  the  the  meaning  *  money  '. 

Importima  'insatiate':  cp.  Palmcr  on  Sat.  11.  5,  96. 

25.  decem  vltils  Instnictior  cannot  Ix?  *  fumished  with  ten 
times  as  many  defects  '  as  Macleane  and  others  translate:  dece,>' 
is  merely  a  defimte  number  chosen  for  the  sake  of  vividiies>;' 
mstead  of  the  indefinile  'many',  as  we  might  use  *a  dozen'" 
Orelh  well  compares  Plaut.  Merc.  345  (Goetz)  ita  animi  dcccm 
tnpectore  mcerti  certant.  Cp.  A.  P.  365.  Thc  ablative  is  thai 
ot  measure  after  a  comparative. 

26.  regif  schoolshim'. 

28.  prope  vera  '  pretty  neariy  true'.  Ep.  i.  6,  i.  conten- 
cLeTe  =  certare  o[  v.  31. 

30.  arta-toga  *a  toga  of  little  breadth'.  The  toga  seems 
unquestionably  to  have  been  of  an  oval  form  [cp.  Rein  in  Iiecker's 
Cal  us-  III.  H3]  but  foldcd,  as  a  rule,  along  the  greater  axis 
of  the  elhpse.  Ilence  m  wearing  it  the  breadth  woSid  be  mea- 
suied  from  the  shoulders  downvvards;  and  a  toga,  if  too  broad, 
would  be  either  mchned  to  trnil,  or  would  be  necessarily  arranmi 
m  too  elaborate  folds.  In  K,)od.  iv.  8  Horace  speaks  of  an 
ostentatious  fellow  Sacra/u  mctiente  viam  cum  bis  trium  ubui- 
rttmtoga  Orelli  is  quite  right  in  explaining  this  as  '  to-a  quae 
propter  longitudmem  ad  imos  talos  demissa  metiatur  viam  i.i 
ost,eam  semper  tangat  et  radat',  although  iMacleane,  from 'nut 
understandmg  the  way  in  which  a  toija  was  arranged,  rcic^cb 
this  view.     Por  Sat.  11.  3,  183  cp.  Palmer's  note  ad loc. 

comitem  =  dientem.    There  is  no  reference  to  a  journey. 

L-nJ^J;  ,^^*?;*P®1^«'  '-^  n^";e  given  to  P.  Volumnius,  a  Roman 
kmght,  to  whom  Cicero  addressed  two  of  the  letters  in  his  col- 
lectionfl^/^„////,m.>  (VII.  32,  and  ^i),  on  account  of  his  polished 
wit.  Cp.  Ar.  Kbet.  11.  12,  16  Kal  <f>i\oye\urres  [ol  uM-  dio  Kai 
i^Iu''^-  "^  '^''^  ^vTpaireUa  neiraid^v^ipTj  il/Spts  iarlu.  Froni 
^ic.  H.  7.  13  and  IV.  8,  10,  it  is  seen  that  €VTpair€\la  wa^ 
regarded  by  him  as  the  just  mean  between  /3«/xoWa  'buf- 
foonery  and  dypoiKia,  the  '  boorishness '  which  is  deficient  a^ 
regaids  ro  r)8v  t6  iv  raidci.  There  is  a  very  interesting  discussioh 
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of  thc  history  of  the  word,  and  the  stages  by  which  it  reaches 
the  bad  meaning  found  in  Eph.  v.  4  (fiv^^  dpofia^iadu)  iv  vfuv... 
uu>po\oyia  v  tvTpaveUa  ['jesting'  R.  V.],  ra  ovk  dvriKovTa)  in 
Trench's  Synonyms  p.  1 18  f.  He  adds  justly  '  there  is  certamly 
nothing  particularly  amiable  in  the  story  which  Hoiace  here 
tells'. 

cuicumque = si  cui. 

32.  beatus  etc.  *haec  cogitabat  vel  dicere  solcbat  Eutrapelus' 
Schol. 

34.  In  lucem:  cp.  Ep.  i.  17,  6. 

honestimi  oflBcium,  not,  I  think,  as  in  Ep.  I.  17,  21,  of  thc 
attentions  due  to  his  patron,  thougli  some  good  cditors  take  it 
>o,  but  more  generally. 

35.  nummos  allenos  pascet  '  he  will  let  his  debts  grow ', 
espccially  by  the  a.vaToKicp.6%,  by  which  the  interest  due  was 
added  to  the  principal,  as  oflen  now  by  usurers  renewing  bills. 

ad  Imum,  *  finally ',  a  rare  use  of  the  phrase,  for  which  ad 
c.xtremum  and  ad  fosiremum  are  more  usual.  In  A.  P.  126  a^ 
//////;// =  'to  the  last'. 

36.  Thraex  erit,  i.e.  he  will  turn  gladiator,  the  last  resource 
of  the  fast  young  Roman  nobleman:  cp.  Juv.  XI.  1—23.  Tliraex 
scems  the  best  form  to  adopt  here,  although  found  in  only  one 
(.r  two  good  MSS.  But  Orelli's  canon,  that  T/iracx  or  Threx 
1«,  the  form  used  in  Latin  to  denote  a  kind  of  gladiator,  J7irax 
for  a  Thracian,  does  not  hold  good  always. 

37_38.   Do  not  be  inquisitive,  but  kccp  secrels  cntrustcd  to  you. 

37.  illius :  the  old  reading  was  ullius.,  which  lientley  first 
rejected  as  out  of  place  here ;  it  is  evidenlly  only  due  to  a  false 
assimilation  to  uttquam.  But  thc  preponderance  of  MS.  au- 
thority  for  ullius  is  so  great  that  Keller  thinks  it  must  have  been 
an  crror  in  the  archetype.  Illius  refers  to  \.\\q  potens  (v.  44)  and 
vcnerandus  (v.  73)  amicus,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  who 
appears  as  ille  in  v.  40.  The  counsel  here  given  is  nearly  iden- 
tical  with  that  of  vv.  62—71;  and  it  comes  in  wilh  a  certain 
abruptness  after  what  has  been  said  of  the  extravagant  and 
self-indulgent  dependent.  Hence  Lehrs  places  vv.  72—75  imme- 
diately  after  v.  36,  a  course  which  makes  the  connexion  more 
natural,  and  supplies  in  dominus  a  natural  reference  for  illius. 
Schiitz,  accepting  this  transposition,  further  places  w.  69—71 
after  v.  38,  and  thereby  brings  v.  68  into  very  suitable  juxta- 
lM.sition  with  v.  76.  There  can  Ijc  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  this 
greatly  improves  the  sequence  of  the  thought,  and  in  a  writer 
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like  Lucretius  might  be  accepted  with  little  hesitation.  Whether 
it  is  legitimate  in  Florace  is  a  question  which  depends  upon  thc 
view  taken  of  the  general  soundness  of  the  traditional  text. 

38.  tortus  :  cp.  Carm.  III.  21,  13  ///  [sc.  merum]  lcne  tor- 
mentiim  in^cnio  admoves  plerHmqttc  dnro:  A.  P.  435  torqncn 
mcro. 

Ira  :  surely  the  irritation  felt  hy  Lollius,  if  ever  his  patron 
treated  him  with  harshness  or  injustice,  though  some  take  it  of 
angry  threats  used  by  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  secret. 

39 — 66.  Do  not  obtrnde  yoitr  07vn  pitrstiits,  or  dispara^e  attj 
avoid  those  of  yoiir  patron.  Yoit  are  wcll  able  to  distin^mish 
yoursclf  in  hunting  or  the  gatncs. 

39.  allena,  here  those  of  the  patron. 

41.  Amphionis.  Euripides  in  his  Antiope  introduced  Am- 
phion  and  Zethus  the  two  sons  of  Antiope  as  at  variance  on  the 
value  of  music,  and  in  an  extant  fragment  (188  Dind.)  Zethus 
remonstrates  with  his  brothcr:  dXX'  iuol  iridov'  iraiVat  fjie\(f}8iv, 
vo\€iJ.iuv  5'  ev/xovclav  d(TK€r  roiavr'  dude  Kai  56^eis  <p8oveh. 
ffKdTTTuv,  dpuv  ^jji',  iroifjiviois  iTri(TTaT;2v,  dWois  rd  \'o/x^a  raiJT' 
d^eis  <ro<piafj.aTa,  i^  (Lv  Kevoi<riv  iyKaToiKTjCus  do/ion.  The  stor^'' 
was  familiar  to  Roman  readcrs  from  the  Antiopa  of  Pacuvius. 
perhaps  the  most  famous  and  admired  of  his  jilays  (cp.  Seliar"s 
/Homan  Pocts  of  the  Reptiblic,  p.  136,  Kibbeck's  Rimiischc 
Tragiidie,  pp.  281—301)  :  Cicero  speaks  of  Zethus  in  Pacuvius 
as  almost  declaring  war  upon  philosopliy  (de  Orat.  II.  37,  155), 
and  of  Amphion  '  qui,  vitupcrata  nuisica,  sapientiam  laudet' 
(de  Inv.  I.  50,  94:  cp.  ad  llerenn.  11.  27,  43,  de  Rep.  I.  18, 
30).  Ritter  pomts  out  that  in  works  of  art  Zethus  is  sometimes 
represented  as  a  shephcrd,  sometimes  as  a  hunter. 

gratla— dlssiluit  '  the  friendship  was  severed  '. 

42.  suspecta.  as  leading  to  efieminacy.  severo :  Prop.  iv. 
(lll.)  15,  29  ct  dtiritin  Zethttm  et  laerimis  Amphiona  mollcm. 

46.  Aetolls,  a  '  literary '  epithet,  recalling  the  famous  Caly- 
donian  hunt.  P^or  the  significance  of  such  epithets  cp.  Sellar's 
Vergil,  }).  235  f.  The  reading  Aeoliis  first  suggested  as  a 
conjecture  by  Ulitius  (Vliet),  has  since  been  found  in  an  inferior 
MS.,  and  has  been  adopted  by  Meineke  and  other  good  cditors. 
It  is  explained  as  a  reference  to  the  very  fine  but  strong  nets 
made  of  the  flax  grown  near  Cumae  (Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  i,  10), 
a  colony  from  Cyme  in  Aeolia.  So  Gratius  (Cyn.  35)  has 
Aeoliae  de  valle  Sibyllac.  But  Bentley  justly  rcmarked  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Horace  to  have  used  such  a  far-fetched  ex- 
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pression  (especially  in  cpistolary  style),  when  Cttmanis  would 
have  suited  the  melre  equally  well. 

47  senium  *  gloom '  or  *  moroseness ' :  so  Pcrs.  l.  26  has 
en  tallor  scnittniqttcl  of  poets,  and  Sen.  Hipp.  9/7  ^»^orttm 
"cttiitm  triste.  In  Epod.  13,  5  ohducta  solvatttr  Jronte  sencctus, 
sciicdtts  is  used  in  just  the  same  way. 

inhumanae  ♦  discourteous ',  not  as  a  perpctual  epithet,  but 
only  undcr  the  circumstances. 

48  pariter,  i.e.  like  vour  patron.  ^y£acizzi!^^ pitlmentaria 
in  Sai.  II.  2,  20,  a  pnssage  like  this  m  its  gcneral  dnft:  the 
word  is  contracted  for  pulpaiitcnti^tn  (Cic.  lusc.  v.  32,  90 
PulUwtctttum  famcs)  and  has  nothing  to  do  wiih  ptils,  as  some 
have  fancied.  Puls  '  porridge '  is  the  simplcst  and  most  ordmary 
fare  of  the  labourer  (IMaut.  Most.  815),  pnlmcntuin  ox  pttlpa- 
iiicntitm  a  tit-bit  or  savoury  morsel,  eaten  with  bread  =  fi-^oj/. 

49  soUemne  opus,  in  anposition  to  the  preceding  clause, 
not  an  independcnt  proposilion.  Hunting  is  callcd  Rontana  ini- 
litia  in  Sat.  11.  2,  10. 

63.  coronae  'thc  ring'  of  spectators,  as  in  A.  P.  381. 
(^.  Mart.  VII.  72,  9  sic  palmam  tibi...ttitctac  dct  favor  arbitcr 
coroitae. 

64.  proelia  campestria,  the  fencing  matches  and  similar 
amusements  of  the  Campus  Martius. 

65.  Cantabrica  beUa,  i.e.  in  b.  c.  27—25  when  Augustus 
was  himself  in  Spain.  iJio  Liil.  25—29;  Menvalc,  iv.  114 
—  119. 

66.  reftgit  '  is  takiniT  down':  Carm  l.  28,  11  clipco-rcfixo. 
In  B  c.  "o  Phraatcs,  king  of  the  Parthians,  made  a  trcaty  with 
Auijustus,  promising  among  other  things  to  restore  the  standards 
taken  from  Crassus  at  the  battle  of  Carrhae  :  cp.  Lp.  I.  12,  27 
(note).  The  perfect  rcfixit,  which  was  found  m  most  editions 
hefore  Bentley's,  has  veiy  slight  authorily. 

57  armis.  Bentley  suggestcd,  but  did  not  print,  arvis, 
ariniin^  that  there  was  no  oiher  nation  besidcs  the  Parthians 
Irom  whom  arms  were  or  could  be  reclaimed,  and  showmg  that 
adiudicare  was  th.e  technical  term  for  assignmg  disputed  estates 
10  one  of  the  claimants.  But  (i)  armts  is  abl.  not  dat.,  (2) 
arvis  '  arable  land '  cannot  be  used  in  the  general  sense  of 
iinibus,  except  in  a  more  poetical  style  than  Horace  is  herc 
employing,  e.g.  in  Ovid,  where  it  is  common. 

58  ac— nugaris.  The  clause  ne—absis  is  parenthetical, 
and  suggests,  not  the  purpose  of  the  principal  action,  but  the 
leason  of  mentioning  it;  Roby  §  1660,  S.  G.  §  690. 
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absis :  on  Bcntley's  conjecture  ahstcs  Orelli  passes  the  just 
judgment:  *  coniccturis  vel  ma\ime  supervacaneis  adnumerari 
debet '. 

59.  quamvis-curas:  Ep.  i.  17,  i;  cp.  Palmcr  on  Sat 
II.  2,  30. 

fecisse:  Roby  §  1371,  S.  G.  §  541  {b). 

extra  numerum  =^  irapd  rhv  yvOyihv  {rov  ^lov) :  cxtra  modiim 
=  -xapa  fidXoSt  'out  of  time  and  lune  '. 

60.  rure  :  Roby  §  1 1 70  :  S.  G.  §  486. 

61.  exercitus,  'your  forccs',  i.e.  of  slivcs.  Actiapugna: 
Aerg.  Aen.  vili.  675  Act/a  /W/a  and  el>c\vlicre :  the  morJ 
regiUar  form  Actiacus  is  used  by  Oviil.  Mct.  .xiii.  71:;,  xv. 
166,  and  in  prose. 

62.  hostili  more,  i.e.  quasi  re  vera  hostes  inter  vos  cssetis. 

63.  lacus,  i.e.  the  lake  on  your  father's  estate. 

64.  velox,  'swift'  as  being  winged,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  represeniation  of  Nike  or  Victoria  in  works  of  art.  Therc 
is  probably  no  reference,  as  Ritter  thinks,  to  the  rapidity  wiih 
which  the  battle  of  Actium  was  gained.     Cp.  Sat.  I.  i,  8. 

66.  utroque  polUce  :  cp.  Plin.  II.  N.  .xxviii.  7,  i^  fol/ices, 
cufn  farcamiis, /^rrmerc  ctiam  pro7'cr/>io  iu/rcmur.  The"  opposite 
to  this  is  fo//iicm  vcrtcre:  cp.  Juv.  iii.  36  vcrso  po//ice  vo/gi, 
cum  /ibct,  occidunt  popu/ariicr.  It  is  not  quite  clear  what 
gesture  is  denoted  by  thc  two  expressions.  Mayor  on  Juv.  l.c. 
writes  *  those  who  wished  the  dcath  of  a  conquered  gladiator 
lurned  {vcrtcbant,  convcrtcbant)  their  thumbs  towards  their 
breasts,  as  a  signal  to  his  opponent  to  stab  him  :  those  who 
wished  him  to  be  spared  turncil  thcir  thumbs  downwards  {pre- 
mcbant),  as  a  signal  for  dropping  the  sword '.  But  others  take 
prcmcrc  as  'to  close':  so  Ritter  and  Schiitz,  and  if  I  mistakt 
not,  Georges  in  his  Lexicon  ('den  Daumcn  einschkigen ') : 
L.  and  S.  have  the  vague  phrase  'to  close  down':  White  'to 
pressdown'.  In  Prop.  111.  (iv.)  10,  14  ct  nitidas  presso  po//icc 
fur^c  comas,  the  phrase  evidently  mcans  simply  *  pressing  your 
thumb  upon  them  '.  The  versus  po//cx  is  also  called  infcstu 
(Quint.  XI.  3,  119),  and  from  App.  Met.  11.  c.  i\  (Ilild.,- 
it  is  plain  that  this  means  *uplurned':  porrii^it  dcxtcram,  c: 
ad  instar  oratorum  confirmat  articu/um  ;  duotmsquc  infimis  con 
ciusis  di\ntis,  cctcros  cminentcs  porrigit,  et  infesto  pollice  c/c- 
mentcr  subrinj^cns,  infit. 

67—85.     Be  carcfui  of  your  7oords:  avoid  curious  qucstions: 
do  not  a//ow  yourse/f  to  bc  cnamourcd  of  any  of  your  p>atron's 
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homchoid:  be  cautious  in  introductions,  and  do  not  aitcmpt  to 
dfcnd  tlie  unwort/ty. 

68     de  quoque,  perhaps  best  taken  with  Bentley  as  =  ^/  dc 

,nio'  Porphyrio  rightly  says  that  there  are  three  questions  <///««/ 

licas,  dc  qno  dicas,  cui  dicas.     So  Cic.  in  Pis.  31,  75  ^«  ^«^'A  /" 

,xpud  quos,  tu  de  quo   dicas,   intetic^sl     It    is   however   quite 

ccritimate  to  take  quoquc  as  the  ablalive  oUjmsqitc,  although  the 

.xVcssion  is  not  to  be  explained  wilh  Orclli  and  olhcrs  as  for 

iiid  de  quocunque  Jiomitic  dicas:  rather  it  imphcs  that  m  each 

,ndividunl  case  care  is  to  be  used.     Cp.  Madvig's  De  Finibus, 

Hxcursus  VI.  p.  836  note. 

71.  emissum  'let  slip':  A.  P.  390  "^•^'"''^  "^^^  ''"-^^^  reverti. 
1  doubt  whcther  Ihc  generaliy  assumcd  refcrence  to  an  arrow 
dlows  sufficiently  for  the  idea  of  carclessness  here  mvolvcd.  Cp. 
Mcnander  Frag.  607  Mein.  ovr^  fK  x^po^  fiedivra  Kaprepas  {sic 
Cobet)  \i6ov  pq.ov  Karatrxilv,  ovr  atro  yXdjaaris  \6yov. 

72.  non— ulla,  to  be  taken  closely  together  =  «////«.  For 
ihe  question  of  non  with  imperatives  cp.  J.  E.  Nixon  m  the 
yotmta/  of  r/ii/o/ogy  vii.  54— 59^  l'almer  on  Sat.  11.  5,  91: 
Drager  Hist.  Synt.  i.  286. 

lecur:  frequently  rcganlcd  as  the  seat  of  the  emotions:  cp. 
Carm.  I.  13,  4  titcum  fcrvcns  difiici/i  bi/e  tumct  iecitr,  ib.  25,  15 
kcur  tt/cerosum,  Sat.  I.  9,  66  mcum  iccur  urere  biiis. 

75  beet  aut— angat :  if  the  patron  grants  your  request,  he 
will  think  that  he  has  discharged  all  obligations,  though  his  gift 
is  rcally  of  little  value:  if  he  is  churlish  and  refuses  you,  this  will 
cause  you  pain.  There  was  a  story  to  the  effect  that  Vergi 
reccived  from  Maccenas  a  favourite  slave  named  Alexander,  and 
from  Pollio  another  namcd  Cebes.     Cp.  Ribbeck  Narr.  p.  xxxi. 

78  quondam  'at  times:*  cp.  Carm.  11.  10,  18  quondam 
citJiara  taccittcm  suscitat  Mtisam:  Sat.  II.  2,  82  Itic  tamcn  ad 
ine/itts poterit  trattscitrrere  quondatn,  Verg.  Aen.  II.  367  qtiondam 
itiatn  victis  redit  in  praccordia  virtus:  cp.  vi.  877.  In  Cic.  ad 
Fam.  II.  16,  2  quoted  by  L.  and  S.  for  this  meaning  of  ^///(?«</aw, 
we  must  certainly  render  «of  old':  in  de  Div.  I.  43,  98  qutd 
ctim  saepe  iapidum,  sam^uittis  non  nutujtiam,  tcrrae  ttitcrdtim, 
qtiondam  ctiatn  iactis  ititbcr  dcfluxit  the  climax  not  less  plainly 
points  to  'once'  as  the  meaning.  Hence  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  usage  is  found  in  Ciccro.     Cp.  the  similar  use  of  oiinu 

tradimus  *  introduce '.    Ep.  l.  9,  3. 

79.     premet :  *  crushes ',  with  a  stronger  force  than  in  Ep.  i. 
19,  36  :  so  often  in  Tacitus :  cp.  Boetticher  Lex.  Tac.  s.  v. 
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80.  ut— serves.  If  you  have  been  deceived  and  have  intro- 
duced  a  man  vvho  proves  unwortiiy,  do  not  attempt  to  stand  hy 
him,  in  order  that  you  may  not  exhaust  your  influence,  but  mav 
preserve  it  unimpaired  for  the  protection  of  one  whom  you  kno\\ 
well,  and  who  looks  to  you  for  help,  when  assailed  hy  calumny. 
J]entley's  conjectures  at  zcaCi  Jidcnter  are  quite  superfluous. 

82.  dente  Theonino :  the  scholiasts  tell  us  that  Thcon  was  a 
very  witty  and  abusive  frceihnan,  who  so  oflended  his  patron  bv 
his  bitter  jests  that  he  was  turned  out  of  his  house,  and  had  a 
farthing  left  to  him  that  he  might  buy  a  rope  and  hang  himself. 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  hini,  and  even  this  is  not  very  trust- 
worthy. 

circumroditur :  cp.  Saf.  I.  4,  8i  ahscntcm  qui  rodit  amicnm. 

ecquid  sentis  'do  you  fecl  at  all?'  i.e.  'don^t  you  fcel?' 

84.    tua  res  agitur  :  cp.  Juv.  iii.  198—200. 

86—95.    //  is  a  hard  task  to  rctain  thc  favour  ofthc  poiccr/ul, 
foryon  miist  always  fall  in  luith  thcir  humottrs. 

87.  metuet  is  perhaps  a  little  better  supported  than  mctuit. 

88.  hoc  age  'give  all  your  mind  to  it':  Ep.  l.  6,  31  (note), 
Ter.  And.  186,  415. 

91.  The  spuriousness  of  this  line  docs  not  admit  of  a  ques- 
tion.  It  is  not  found  iii  any  of  the  good  MSS.,  and  contains  two 
mexplicable  difficulties :  (i)  bihuli potores  is,  as  Bentley  saw,  Httle 
better  ih^n  potantcs  potorcs,  while  to  connect  bilm/i  with  Falcrni 
is  to  do  reckless  violence  to  the  meaning  of  the  word :  (2)  mcdia 
de  noctc  could  only  mean  'as  early  as  midnight':  cp.  Ep.  i.  2, 
32;  14,  34.  It  is  evident  that  some  copyist  (not  before  the  xith 
century)  fceling  the  need  of  a  subject  to  odcrunt  introduced 
potorcs  and  tiien  attempted  to  make  up  the  Hne  by  a  clumsy 
adaptation  of  Ep.  i.  14,  34  qucm  bibulum  liquidi  mcdia  de  luce 
Falcrni.  The  subject  to  odcrunt  may  be  derived  from  porrecta 
pocida,  \.^.  porrigcntcs pocula.  It  unquestionably  makes  a  neater 
hne  to  retain  potorcs  and  omit  odcrunt,  as  is  done  by  iMcineke, 
Haupt,  L.  Miiller,  Kriiger  and  Schiitz.  But  I  cannot  see  how 
we  can  be  justitied  in  rejecting  a  word  which  is  found  in  all 
our  good  MSS.  and  retaining  one  which  appears  first  in  thc 
inferior  ones.  How  are  we  to  conceive  of  the  history  of  the 
line,  if  the  true  reading  potores  was  ousted  for  centuries  by  odc- 
runt,  and  then  suddeniy  reappeared,  bringing  with  it  a  spurious 
ending  to  the  Hne?  It  is  quite  astounding  to  find  Macleane  say- 
ing  in  face  of  the  evidence  against  it  *the  verse  must  remain  till 
a  belter  can  be  iound '.     Any  editor  of  the  xixth  century  could 
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niake  up  a  line,  that  Horace  might  possibly  have  vv'"tten   which 
L  more  Ihan  can  be  said  for  this  IjUmdenng  product  of  the  xith. 

qa  tepores  has  far  more  authority  than  vapores,  and  the 
naturc  of  tlie  evidence  in  favour  of  ihe  former  is  such  as  to 
"vclude  altogether  Orelli's  notion  that  it  may  be  a  glcss  on 
;lm-  Macleane  stands,  I  think,  quite  alone  among  recent 
mCs  in  following  Orelli.  It  is  true,  however  that  /./.r 
cenerallyV-notes  a^Tiild  warmth  (cp.  Lucret  ll.  «57  ^«/f;'''; 
fMdunLc  vaporem  'hcat  moderate  or  violent'  Munro),  and  the 
efrUestYnstance  quoted  for  the  meaning  of  'lcverishness'  is  from 
Annnianus  XIX.  4,  2  tcpore  Jcbrium  arescunt. 

noctumos  undoubtedly  suggested  the  unUicky  mcdia  de  nocfe 
to  thc  mcdicval  copyist. 

lures,  not  simply  due  to  the  preceding  quamvis,  but  hypo- 
thelical  (cp.  Ep.  II.  2,  113),  as  PaUner  noiices  on  Sat.  II.  2,  30. 

94  nubem,  a  common  metaphor,  which  we  may  retain  in 
translation:  'banish  the  cloud  from  your  brow'.  Cp.  Soph.  Ant. 
S28  vtihkXt)  V  6<t>pvu,u  vrrep  alp.aTUv  pkdos  alaxwer.  Eur.  Hipp. 
,71  CTvyvov  b6<ppvu,u  1/600$  av^i.veTaL:  Shakspere  Ant.  and  Cleop. 
„L  2,  52  'WiU  Caesar  weep?  He  has  a  cloud  m  s  face  .  Con- 
ini:ton's  version  «unknit  your  brow'  reminds  us  of  iammgof  the 
Slircw  V.  2,  'unknit  that  unkind,  threatenmg  brow  . 

95  obscuri  =  'mvsterious'  K-pi-t/^.Vous.  The  modesty  which 
prompts  to  rcserve  often  makes  a  man  appear  to  be  disguismg 
his  thouchts  with  a  view  to  deceive.  Cp.  Cic.  de  OU.  m.  13.  5/; 
/locautcm  cc/andi gcnus...non  apcrti,  uon  simpticxs,  non  tngcntu 
non  tusti,  non  viH  boni  (est),  versuti  pottus,  obscurt,  astuttjat- 
lacis,  maiitiosi,  ca//idi,  vctcraloris,  vajrt. 

96-103.     \VJiatr.'cr  you  do,  study  phi/osopJiy,  ivJiich  a/one 
cau  ^vc  you  tJie  secrct  ofa  Jiappy  /ijc. 

96.    leges:  Roby  §  1466:  S.  G.  §  602,  'you  must  study  for 
yourself...(to  karn)  how'  &.c. 

98.  Num-num  :  Bentley's  ne—nc,  retained  from  the  early 
editions  (perhaps  only  by  oversight)  has  practically  no  authonty. 
Ritter  and  Schiitz  join  semper  inops  'never  to  be  satished  :  1 
seemsbetter  to  regard  agitet  as  ^  jussive  subjunctive  retamed 
from  tiie  direct  question  [Roby  §  16 12,  S.G.  §  674  m  and  to 
translate  *  whcther  you  are  always  to  be  tormented  by  a  cravmg 
that  is  unsatisfied'.  There  is  no  need  for  study  and  mstruction 
l>efore  a  man  can  lenrn  whether  he  is  tormented:  his  desire  is  to 
know  whether  he  will  ever  escape  from  his  torment.  GrelU  is 
ncarly  right  with  his  'num  te  lucn  et  potenliae  cupiditas,  cui 
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sempcr  rlecst  aliqiiicl  ct  quae  nunqiiam  cxplcatur,  a^itarc  de- 
beat  .  W  c  arrive  however  at  mucli  the  same  meaning  if  we  con- 
sider  that  thc  direct  question  would  Iiave  been  asitatne  me  scm^r 
with  the  present  used  for  the  future.  '  ' 

99.  mediocriter  utilium  :  'things  indifierent»  'quae  Stoici 
a5ta0opa  vocabant'  Or.  Cp.  Cic.  de  Fin.  III.  16,  53  qttouiam 
atiiem  omiu\  tjitod  est  bottiim,  primtim  locttm  tcnerc  dicimtis 
itecesse  cst,  nec  bontim  esse  nec  malum  hoc,  qtiod  praepositum 
{Trponpfxivov)  vel  praccipuum  nominamtts :  id,/tte  ita  dcjiuimtti 
quod  sit  tndifferens  (a5td0o/>oi')  cttm  aestimatione  mcdiocri.  'l'hes^ 
a5ca<popa  include  in  tiic  Stoical  theory  all  things  ijencrally  con- 
sidcred  good  by  mcn,  wilh  thc  exception  of  virtue,  which  is  the 
sumtnum  bonutn. 

100.  doctrina:  the  familiar  inquiryof  the  philosophers:  cn. 
llat.  -^l^vio jui  tnit.  ^x«5  Moi  diruv,  J  2ii/c/,ares,  Jpa  5,haKr\v 
^'  T""^ '  'x^l  ?""  ^^«'^0»'  <iXX'  ^Kyrrov ;  ri  oiVe  daK-nrov  oh, 
iiaffrp-ov,  o\\a  <f>v<Tii  Trapaylyvfrai  to7s  avdpurirois  ij  dXXw  rivi 
rpoTTv.  Snndarly  in  the  Protagoras,  Socrates  argucs  against  the 
v.ew  of  Protagoras  that  virtue  can  be  taught,  thouiTh  in  thc 
course   of  the  discussion  he  afiirms   that  virtue  is  knowled-c 

whichisthemost  teachable  of  all  things'.    Cic.  Part    Or   64 
qtionam  pacto  virtus  pariatnr,  uattirane  an  ratione  an  tisti. 

101.  quid  te  tibi  reddat  amlcum,  another  reminisccnce  of 
Plato:  cp.  de  Rep.  x.  621  c.  SiKaioaivnv  MerA  <t>p  nycrewj  iravrl 
Tpojrtp  iTiTrid€VffOfM€P,  Iva  Kal  rifiiv  avroU  <pi\oi  wueu  Kal  ro-s 
Oeois. 

102.  pure = sincere  *  what  gi ves  you  untroubled  calm '. 

honos,  public  honours,  especially  ofTice,  which  is  ofien  in- 
consistent  with  money-making.  Hence  Schutz's  proposal  to  read 
ac  for  an  would  really  injure  the  sense.  There  are  three  aitcrna- 
tives  sugscstcd  :  but  /tottos  cannot  be  for  /tonestas,  as  some  have 
taken  it,  for  there  is  no  contrast  betwecn  viriue  and  a  retired 
iile* 

luceUum :  a  remembrance  of  this  line,  or  of  Sat.  11  c  8^ 
tecumparttta  /uce//um  x,ou\d  haveenlightened  those  persons  who 
were  puzzled  by  Mr  Lowe's  proposed  motto  for  the  match-tax 
stamp,  ex  /tice  /ticel/nm.     The  word  is  used  also  by  Cicero. 

103.  faUentis:  Ep.  i.  17,  i©. 

104—112.  In  my  cum  quict  country./iomc,  my  fravers  are 
on/y  for  competettce  and  indcpendence.  Contettttttent  I  wi// pro- 
videjor  mysc/f  tfjove  ^tves  me  /ife  and prosperity.  ^ 


105.  Mandela ;  cp.  Mr  Justice  Lawson's  words  in  the  Anti- 
qtiarian  Magazine  for  June  1883,  p.  289  :  *The  river  Licenza, 
Horace's  Digentia,  flows  through  the  bottom  of  the  valley  far 
beneath  us  [at  Vico  Varo],  a  limpid  stream,  speeding  to  jc  in  the 
Anio.  On  the  cpposite  side  of  the  river,  situate  upon  a  lofty 
eminence,  is  a  village  now  callcd  Cantalupo  Bardella,  which 
is  Horace*s  Mandela,  described  by  him  as  *  rugosus  frigore 
pagus'  from  its  lofty  position,  We  may  well  ftmcy  Horace, 
as  he  anibled  along  this  road,  observing  the  villagers  coming 
(lown  the  hill  to  draw  their  supplies  of  water  from  the  Digentia 
llowing  at  its  base '. 

107.  ut  mihi  vlvam :  the  old  reading  was  tit,  which  Keller 
defends,  accepting  the  interprctation  of  Porphyrion  'provided 
that'.  Benlley  rcjccted  this,  partly  because  *omnes  libri  paullo 
vetustiores'  have  ct,  partly  because  he  doubted  this  use  of  «/, 
whcn  not  followed  by  tamen,  and  almost  all  rccent  editors  have 
followed  him.  But  the  clear  preponderance  of  the  best  MSS.  is 
in  favour  of  ut  (unless  we  attach  overwhelming  weight  to  the 
vet.  Bland.),  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  internal  evidence  as 
strongly  supports  it.  Mihi  isemphatic:  *for  myself,  and  not 
for  the  vain  dcmands  of  frivolous  socicty.  Rcading  ct,  we  must 
lake  thc  two  vvishcs  as  indcpendent:  *May  I  havc  as  much  as  I 
now  havc  or  cven  less,  and  may  I  live  to  myself,  for  all  of  life 
ihat  yet  remains,  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  gods  that  auglit  should 
yet  remain'.  Is  it  good  sense  for  a  man  to  wish  to  have  what 
he  now  has,  or  even  lcss,  without  adding  the  conditions  on  w  hich 
he  is  uiiling  to  be  content  with  less — in  Horace's  case  the  re- 
tention  of  his  inde|iendence  ?  As  to  the  usage  of  «/,  how  does 
this  passage  differ  from  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  6,  4  /ibenler  omnibus 
omnis  opes  concesserim,  tit  {  —  \{  only)  mi/ti  iiccat  vi  niil/a  inter- 
pellante  isto  modo  vivere:  or  from  Tusc.  II.  6,  16  qtiatn  turpi- 
tiidittem  non  pertu/erit  tit  (  =  if  only)  effui^iat  do/ircm  ?  Mr  Reid 
thinks  ihat  the  fact  that  Horace  corrects  himsclf  in  vv.  11 1 — 112, 
and  says  he  ought  to  ask  the  gods  only  for  external  things,  and 
to  guarantee  hiniself  that  he  will  deal  with  them  aright,  shows 
ihat  he  had  previously  prayed  for  a  right  frame  of  mind.  But 
ihis  he  does  in  v.  11  o. 

109.  Ubronim :  cp.  Sat.  11.  3,  1 1,  where  Horace  takes  out  a 
collection  of  Greek  poets  to  his  retirement  in  the  country. 

110.  neu  introduces  a  further  wish  ;  hence  much  betterthan 
w,  which  has  littie  support.  '  Nor  make  my  life  one  flutter  of 
suspense'  Con.     Cp.  acsttiat  Ep.  i.  i,  99;  natcU  Sat.  11.  7,  7. 

111.  sed,  far  better,  as  Bentley  well  showed,  than  the  old 
reading/za^r.  ^qtiidonatei  quae  donat  et  qui pottit  et  quae ponit 
paribus  fere  singula  testimoniis  comprobantur'  Bentl.     The  Blan- 
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dinian  MSS.  (among  others)  have  qtti ponit^  but  qiii  has  becn  vcry 
generally  recognized  as  due  only  to  a  false  assimilation  to  lovis. 
It  is  almost  necessary  to  have  a  limiling  object  to  orare. 

ponit  is  so  very  commonly  used  by  I  lorace  in  the  sense  of 
'lay  down'  (Carm.  III.  2,  19;  10,  9;  iv.  12,  25;  Sat.  Ii.  3,  16; 
Ep.  I.  I,  10;  10,  31;  16,  35;  A.P.  469)  that  it  is  diflicult  to 
believe  that  he  used  the  word  here  in  the  sense  of  Mxslow'. 
The  confu>ion  between  D  and  P  is  one  of  the  most  common  in 
uncial  MSS.  The  passage  in  Carm.  I.  34,  14  f.  hinc  apicem 
rapax  Fortiiua  cnm  stridore  acuto  snstulit^  hic  posuisse  ^aiuiet, 
which  decided  lientley,  after  some  hesitalion,  to  SiCCG\i\.  ponit,  is 
not  closely  parallel,  for  therc  the  action  is  more  vividly  picturcil 
than  herc.  On  the  other  hand,  if  ponit  had  come  by  siniplc 
corruptiou  from  donat  we  should  have  expected  to  find  ihe 
intermediate  stage  ponat  (found  in  one  AlS.)  morc  widcly 
diffused  ;  and  if  ponit  was  the  original  reading.  douat  would  bc 
an  almost  inevitable  gloss.  Ilence  it  is  perhaps  best  on  the 
whole  to  retain  ponit.  [*'  I  take  the  word  to  have  the  mela- 
phorical  sense  corresponding  to  its  literal  use  of  banquets  (Sat. 
II.  2,  23;  4,  14;  6,  64;  8,  91).  Jupiter  'sets  before'  us  things 
as  his  guests."  J.  S.  K.  This  is  supported  by  the  isimilur  use  of 
aufert.\ 

112.  det  vltaill  :  cp.  Ov.  Pont.  11.  i,  53  di  tihi  dcnt  aunosl 
a  te  nam  cctera  sumes :  Trist.  \'.  11,  15  nec  vitam  nec  opes  nec  iiis 
mihi  civis  adcmit. 

mi:  it  is  noteworthy  that  almost  all  MSS.  havc  the  unmetrical 
mihi:  so  often  even  thc  bcit  havc  a  genitivc  in  ■//,  whcre  ihe 
metre  requires  i. 


EPISTLE  XIX. 

This  Epistle  recalls  the  tone  of  Satires  iv.  and  x.  in  Cook 
I.  The  epistolary  form  is  more  completely  than  elsewhero  in 
ihis  book  a  merc  form;  but  it  is  natural  ihat  IIorace's  scorn 
of  his  imitators  and  rejoinder  to  his  critics  should  be  addressed 
in  the  first  instance  to  his  patron  Maecenas.  The  letter  cannot 
be  earlier  than  the  publication  of  the  first  three  books  of  the 
Odes:  otherwise  there  is  nothing  to  fix  its  date.  It  is  evidently 
separated  by  a  considerable  interval  from  Carm.  iv.  3,  when 
envious  carping  criticism  had  been  silenced  by  the  general 
recognition  of 'the  poet's  merits:  Romae  principis  urbium  dig- 
natur  suboles  inter  amabiles  vatum  poncre  me  choroSy  et  iam 
dentc  minus  inordeor  invido. 
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1—20.  Cratinus  of  old^  Maeccnas^  held  that  poems  destined 
to  immortality  u*ere  always  inspircd  by  wine ;  and  from  the 
earlicst  days  poets  have  bcen  topcrs.  I  said  that  the  sobcr  werc 
bcttcr  fittcd  for  business  than  poetry  :  and  since  then  my  imitators 
liave  l>ccn  always  drinkin^^.  But  more  is  necdcd  for  successful 
rivalry,  than  an  aping  ofdrcss  and  looks. 

1.  docte  :  cp.  Carm.  III.  8,  5  docte  sermones  utriusque  Unguae. 

Cratino :  the  fondncss  of  Cratinus  for  wine  was  made  the 
subjcct  of  many  jests  among  his  contemporaries.  Aristophanes 
in  the  Peace  (700—703)  says  that  he  died  of  gricf  at  seeing  a 
jar  full  of  winc  smushcd  in  an  invasion  of  ihe  Lacedaemonians, 
a  jokc  which  gains  instcad  of  losing  point,  if  we  accept  the 
.staiement  of  the  Schol.  on  Ar.  Av.  521  that  he  was  living  at 
ihc  time.  Cp.  also  Schol.  on  Eq.  400  (as...fJi.€6v(Tov  dia^dXXcL 
Tov  \\(iaTlvov.  Ile  adds  tliat  in  his  pUiy  of  the  UvtIvt)  Cratinus 
reprcsentcd  himsclf  as  lawfully  married  to  Kwfi(^bia,  who  wished 
to  leavc  him,  and  to  bring  an  action  against  him  for  neglect, 
because  he  had  deserted  her  for  M^^t;.  Athenaeus  (11.  9  p.  149 
Schweigh.)  has  preserved  an  epigram  011  him  by  Nicaenetus, 
olvbs  Toi  xo-pi-^^'^1-  TreXet  raxt-s  IVTros  doi5<^*  xibiiip  5e  irlvtav  ovMv 
cv  TiKoi  <To<p(>v.  TaoT  iXcyeVt  Ai.6vva€,  Kal  iirvtev  ovx  €v6s  dffKov 
KparivoSy  dWd  TravTbs  wSciSet  trldov. 

2.  placere  diu  go  togcther,  for  vivere  needs  no  adverb: 
Carm.  IV.  9,  11  vivuntque  commissi  calores  Acoliac  fidibus 
pucllac. 

3.  potoribus  :  Scliiitz  takes  this  as  an  ablative,  like  textore 
in  v.  13.  I  think  it  is  unquestionably  a  dalive  (Roby  §  1146. 
S.  G.  §  476) ;  and  cannot  sce  why  a  conslruction  found  twice 
at  Icast  in  Vergil  (Aen.  I.  440  neque  cernitur  ulli,  III.  398  nialis 
habitantur  moenia  Graiis),  and  several  times  in  Ovid  (Her. 
i.\.  46  ;  Fast.  II.  61,  III.  108,  325,  V.  iio,  303;  Trist.  v.  10.  37 
clc.)  should  be  pronounced  by  Mr  Page  on  Carm.  i.  6,  2  '  quite 
inadmissible'  in  Ilorace:  Madvig  allows  non  uni  aut  alteri 
mHiti...audiuntur  in  Liv.  V.  6,  14,  and  quaerentibus  utrinque 
ratio  initur  in  Liv.  i.  23,  10,  though  in  XXII.  34,  8  he  cor- 
rects  to  contcmni  a  patribus  desierint.  For  apparent  instances  in 
Cicero  (e.  g.  De  Am.  11,  38)  cp.  Madvig  on  de  Fin.  i.  4,  11. 
Here  direct  agency  is  denoted  :  in  v.  1 3  textore  indicates  rather 
the  instrumenlalily,  *  by  the  help  of '  or  '  thanks  to  *.  Both  these 
cases  diffcr  materially  from  those  in  which  the  ablative  of  the 
substantive  is  accompanied  by  an  adjective,  for  which  cp.  note 
on  Ep.  I.  I,  94. 

ut  •ever  since',  Roby  §  1719,  S.  G.  §  723.  The  Muses 
drank  at  first  only  from  springs  like  Castalia  and  Hippocrene : 
bul  sincc  the  days  when  Bacchus  enrolled  (*  tanquam  in  iegionem 
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suam  :  nam  hoc  verbum  militare  est*  Porph.)  the  frenzied  poets 
among  his  troop  of  followers,  ihey  too  have  borne  the  traces  ot 
their  nightly  potations.  Lambinus  and  Bentley  placed  a  fuU 
stop  at/tWflj,  and  a  comma  after  sanosy  taking  iil  as  a  particle 
of  comparison,  but  this  is  clearly  less  good. 

male  denotes  either  the  deficiency  of  what  is  good  or  thc 
excess  ot  what  is  bad,  like  the  prefix  ve-\  cp.  vesanusy  vcgrandh 
on  the  one  hand,  and  v pallidus  on  the  other  (Sat.  i.  2,  129I: 
so  male  pertinax  Carm.  I.  g,  24,  male  dispar  ib.  17,  25;  hut 
male  Jidus  (Verg.  Aen.  II.  23),  male  graius  {0\.  Iler.  vii.  27) 
etc.  Cp.  Sat.  I.  3,  45,  and  48.  The  inspired  frenzy  of  poets 
has  bcen  a  commonplace  at  lcast  sincc  the  days  of  Democritus. 
Cp.  Cic.  Div.  I.  37,  80  ncgat  sine  furore  Democritns  ituem/nam 
poetam  magnum  esse  posse^  quod  idcm  dicit  Plato  (Phaedr.  245  a). 
Cp.  A.  P.  295,  Sat.  II.  3,  322. 

4.  satyrls  faunisque  :  the  Satyrs  were  always  regardcd  as 
attendants  of  Bacchus  :  cp.  Carm.  II.  19,  4.  The  Fauns  are 
here  introduced  as  typifying  the  earliest  Italian  poetry :  cp. 
Ennius  in  Cic.  IJrut.  19,  7»  versihus  quos  olim  Fanni  vatcsqui 
canebant,  and  Mommscn  Hist.  I.  230:  *  the  earliest  chant  in 
the  view  of  the  Romans,  was  that  which  the  leaves  sang  to 
themselves  in  ihe  grecn  solitude  of  the  forest.  The  whispers 
and  pipings  of  the  •  favourable  spirit '  {/•annus  from  favcre)  in 
the  grove  were  repeated  to  men  by  the  singer  {vates)y  or  by  thc 
songstress  {casmena,  carmenta)  who  had  the  gift  of  listeningto 
him,  with  ihe  accompanimcnt  of  the  pijJC,  and  in  rhythmically 
measured  language  {casmcn,  afterwards  carmen^  from  canere) '. 

5.  fere  *  as  a  rule ' :  Ep.  i.  6,  9. 

6.  laudibus  vlni,  i.e.  by  the  epithets  which  he  applies  to 
it,  fi€\n}57}i,  fieXiippujv,  ^5i'iroT05,  evrjvup,  fievociKi^ :  cj>.  also 
II.  VI.  261  ap5pi  5i  KtKfirjuTi  fiivos  fiiya  olvos  ae^eu  Vlliosus 
s=vinosus  fuisse. 

7.  pater,  a  term  of  respect  for  the  father  of  Roman  poctry  : 
cp.  pater  Chrysippus  in  Sat.  I.  3,  126.  Prop.  III.  2,  6  Unde 
pater  sitiens  Ennius  ante  bibit :  and  Plato's  d  iraTrip  rjfjLuv  Jlafh 
fieviSrfs.  There  may  also  be  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  he  lived 
in  days  of  old  (cp.  senis  of  Lucilius  in  Sat.  11.  i,  34),  but  not,  a> 
Ritter  supposes,  to  the  age  which  he  reached.  Lnnius  said  of 
himself  nunquam  poctor,  nisi  si  podager, 

8.  prosiluit '  sprang  forth ',  as  if  eager  to  take  part  himself 
in  the  wars  of  which  he  was  singing.  Yet  'he  celebrates  the 
heroism  of  brave  endurance,  rather  than  of  chivalrous  daring : 
the  fortitude  that,  in  the  long  run,  wins  success,  and  saves  liie 
StatCi  rather  than  the  impetuous  valour  which  achieves  a  barrcn 
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glory'  Sellar,  Roman  Poets  of  the  Pcpublic'  p.  113.  The  wars 
on  which  he  dwelt  most  fully  in  his  Annals  were  that  with 
Pyrrhus,  the  Second  Punic  war,  tlie  Macedonian,  Ihe  Aetolian 
and  the  Istrian  wars. 

8—9.    forum — severis.     Cp.  Catull.  v.  2  rumoresque  senum 

severiorum.     The  question  into  whose  mouth  Horace  puts  these 

words  depends  upon  the  reading  in  v.  10.     The  old   reading 

fdixit  has  been  again   defendeil   by  Schiitz,   who   argues  that 

Liber  is  to  be  taken  as  the  subjcct.     'The  knowledge  of  Roman 

conditions  cannot  surprise  us  in  a  God,  especially  as  he  is  in-\ 

troduced  under  his  Latin  name;   and  to  lay  stress  upon  the 

anachronism   destroys   the  jesting  tone   of  the   passage'.     But 

even  if  we  allow  this,  the  whole  contcxt  shows  that  Horace  is 

ridiculing  his  own  slavish  imitators,  not  the  poets  who  fell  in 

with  the  ordinance  of  their  patron  deity.    Bentley  rightly  saw  that 

pallerem  in  v.  18  made  this  quite  clear.     The  attempts  that  have 

been  made  to  find  a  subject  in  Cratinus  or  Ennius  are  still  less 

successful.     The  putcal  Libonis — a  low  circular  wall  built  round 

a  spot  in   the   forum,    which   had   been   struck   by   lightning, 

between  the  Teniple  of  Castor  and  that  of  Vcsta  (cp.  Marucchi 

Dcscrir.ione  dcl  Foro  Romano  Roma  18S3  p.  65),  by  Scribonius 

Libo,  possibly  the  aedile  of  B.c.  193,  but  more  probably  the  trib.  pl. 

of  B.c.  149 — was  certainly  not  known  to  Cratinus,  and  probably 

not  to  Ennius.     Mcnce  it  is  much  better  to  accept  the  reading 

tdixi,  which  has  good  MS.  authority.     The  word  is  used  with  a 

certain  mock  solemnity  *I  laid  down  this  law',  as  in  Sat.  11.  2,  51 ; 

3,  227,  with  a  reference  to  the  praetor's  edict.     Perhaps  it  is 

better  with  Bentley  to  suppose  that  Horace  had  expressed  this 

opinion  *inler  convictores'  than  to  press  passages  like  Carm.  I. 

18,  3 ;  III.  35  and  Ep.  i.  5,  16—20,  the  last  of  which,  at  any  rate, 

would  hardly  be  in  general  circulation  by  this  time. 

The  Scholiasts  hcre  and  on  Sat.  li.  6,  35  tell  us  that  the 
praetor's  tribunal  was  set  up  at  the  puteal  Libonis:  but  Mr  Palmer 
rightly  points  out  that  in  neither  of  these  passages,  nor  yet  in 
Ters.  IV.  49  (where  cp.  Conington's  note)  is  there  any  reference 
to  legal  business.  It  is  better  to  take  it  simply  as  '  the  Exchange', 
whcre  business  men,  and  especially  money-lenders  meet.  Cp. 
Cic.  pro  Sest.  8,  18  altcr..  puteali  ct  foencratorum  gregibus 
inflatus.  The  question  whelher  there  were  not  two  or  even 
more  putcals  in  the  Forum  is  one  not  easy  to  decide  :  cp.  Dict. 
Biogr.  II.  780  A  (where  there  is  an  engraving  of  a  coin  with  a 
representation  of  ihe  /.  Libonis) :  Burn's  Rome  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  p.  86  :  NichoKs  Rontan  Fonim  p.  129.  If  however  the 
Scholiasts  here  and  on  Pers.  iv.  49  are  right  in  saying  that  the 
p.  Libonis  was  near  the  Fabian  arch,  it  can  hardly  have  been 
identical  with  the  puteal  of  Attus  Navius  in  the  Comitium  (Cic. 
de  Div.  I.  17,  33:  Liv.  i.  36:  Dionys.  iii.  71)  where  his  famous 
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whetstone  and  razor  were  buried.  In  any  case  the  former  was 
the  more  famous  by  far,  so  that  it  could  be  named  by  Cicero  and 
Persius  without  any  quahfying  epithet. 

9.     slccis:   cp.  Carm.  I.  i8,  3  siccis  omnia  nam  dura  detts 
^roposttit, 

11.  noctTirno — diurno.  This  line  curiously  resemblcs  iii 
rhythra  A.  P.  269  Noctttrna  vcrsate  iiianti,  versate  diitrna ;  ji 
has  even  been  supposed  to  contain  a  parodying  reference  to  ii, 
which  is  just  possible,  if  we  accept  with  Prof.  Nettleship  thc 
earliest  date  assigned  to  the  Ars  Poetica.  For  olcrc  v.  5 
Horace  substitutes  the  stronger  word  pittere:  cp.  ^lart.  i.  29 
Hesterno  foctcre  mero  qtti  crcdit  Acerram^  fallitttr:  in  Ittcem 
sempcr  Acerra  bibit.  The  epithet  diitrno  is  not  houevcr  quite 
correctly  attached  here  to  the  wine  :  the  meaning  is  'they  stink 
all  day  of  the  vvine  which  they  vie  with  each  othcr  in  drinking  at 
night',  not,  as  in  Martial,  that  they  sit  up  drinking  into  thc  ne\t 
day.  Cp.  Carm.  iv.  i,  31  ncc  ccrlare  iiivat  mcro  'to  join  ihe 
drinking  bout'  l'age. 

12.  pede  nudo:  Plutarch  says  of  Cato  of  Utica  (c.  vi) 
iroXXcifcts  dvyiroSTyros  kox  dxiTbJv  tis  rb  Stj/xoaLov  Trpo^et  fier^  dpiCTov, 
and  in  c.  I.  speaks  of  the  firm  and  immoveable  exprcssion  of  his 
face.  Some  have  thought  that  Horace  is  referring  here  ratherto 
the  elder  Cato,  doubting  whether  he  would  have  ventured  to 
choose  Caesar's  bitter  enemy  as  his  type  of  virtue,  and  reminding 
us  that  the  younger  was  himself  only  an  imitator  of  the  elder. 
But  Carm.  I.  12,  ^^  Catonis  nobilc  letnm  seems  answer  enough 
to  the  first :  to  the  second  we  may  reply  that  it  is  far  more  in 
harmony  with  the  context  to  understand  a  contemporary  as  the 
object  of  imitation,  than  one  who  had  died  more  than  a  centur)- 
before.  Cp.  Mommsen  Ilist.  iv.  156.  *A  strange  caricaturc  ol 
his  ancestor...he  evenformed  a  school,  and  there  were  individuals 
— it  is  true  they  were  but  a  few — who  in  their  turn  copied  and 
caricatured  afresh  the  living  pattem  of  a  philosophcr ',  Cic.  ad 
Att.  II.  I,  10  speaks  of  Servilius  as  Catonis  acmtt/ator,  and  often 
mentions  Favonius,  who  we  learn  from  Dio  xxxviii.  7  wa> 
called  the  *ape  of  Cato':  Mommsen  applies  to  the  lattcr  thc 
hardly  less  uncivil  phrase  of  Cato's  Sancho  (iv.  315).  Cp.  thc 
proverb  'cucullus  non  facit  monachum'. 

13.  textore,  if  taken  as  a  kind  of  instnimental  ablative  (see 
on  V.  3)  needs  no  correction. 

16.  rupit  'ruined':  many  editors  suppose  that  larbitas 
strained  himself  till  he  burst,  in  the  attempt  to  rival  Timagcncs 
in  loudness  of  voice  and  fluency  of  speech  ;  but  this  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  urbantts.  It  seems  rather  that  he  brought 
himsclf  into  trouble  by  imitating  the  bitter  wit  of  Timagcncs. 
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Krli-cr  well  compares  Val.  Flacc.  v.  341  Ittmina  rttmpere  flciu 
with^^Ov.  A.  A.  I.  129  lacrimis  corritiupcre  ocellos.  Conmgton  s 
rendering 

The  wretched  Moor,  who  matched  himself  in  wit 

With  keen  Timagenes,  in  sunder  split 
is  based  upon  the  story  given  by  Acron:  «cum  Timagenem 
philosophum  post  convivium  et  inter  pocula  declamantcm  vellet 
imitari  et  non  possct,  invidia  quodammodo  discerptus  est  , 
ihou^-h  he  seems  rightly  to  reject  the  notion  that  rttpit  means 
simpty  rttpit  invidia.  Any  notion  of  envious  rivalry  seems  out 
of  keeping  with  the  next  line. 

larbitam :  the  Scholiasts  tcll  us  that  this  man  was  a  Mau- 
retanian,  named  Cordus— possibly  the  same  as  the  Codrus  of 
Vers  Kcl.  vii.  id  invidia  ntmpantttr  ut  tlia  Codro—^ho  was 
nicknamed  larbhas  from  larbas,  the  king  of  the  Gaetuhans  wrho 
anpears  in  the  Aeneid  (iv.  196).  Timagenes  was  a  rhetorician 
of  Alexandria,  who  was  brought  as  a  prisoner  to  Kome  by 
A.  Gabinius  in  B.c.  f.f,,  and  was  at  first  employed  as  a  cook,  and 
a  lilter-bearer,  but  was  afterwards  ransomed  by  t  austus  Sulla. 
ile  opencd  a  school  of  rhetoric,  and  met  with  much  success 
acquiring  the  favour  of  Augustus.  liut  afterwards  he  offended 
ihc  emperor  by  soi.ie  bitter  jests  upon  his  wife  and  family,  ancl 
was  compelled  to  retire  to  the  estate  of  Asmms  Pollio  at 
Tusculum. 

17  vitila  with  imitabile,  not,  as  Schiitz  says,  with  dccipit, 
which  can  wcll  stand  alone.  Cp.  Juv.  xiv.  40  qtwmam  docilcs 
iinitandis  titrpibtis  ac  pravis  omnes  siimtis.  In  the  context  ne 
refers  to  Brutus  and  Cato. 

18  pallerem  can  only  mcan  *if  I  wcre  pale'  which  I  am 
not.  Conington's  'should  my  colour  fail'  is  rather  misleadmg. 
Horace  describes  himself  as  sun-burnt  in  Ep.  i.  20,  24. 

exsangue  cuminum :  cp.  PHn.  H.  N.  xx.  14,  57 :  omn^. 
(cuminum)  pallorem  bibctttibus  gignit.  Ita  certe  Jcrttnt  Porcit 
Latronis  clari  intcr  maqistros  diccndi  assectatorcs  similttudinem 
colorts  stttdiis  contracti  itnitatos.  Persius  as  usual  imitates 
Horace  in  his  pallentis  grana  ctitttitti  (v.  56).  Exsangtits  does 
not  appear  to  be  used  again  in  this  sense  of  ^causmg  paleness 
bcfore  Claudian  (in  Ruf.  11.  130  cxsanguis  Rufinum  pcrcuht 
/lorror);  but  Persius  Prol.  4  has  pallidam  Pirenen  m  the  same 
sense :  and  so  Propert.  v.  [iv.]  7,  36  ctim  insidiis palhda  vtna  bibi. 
The  practice  of  drinking  vinegar  to  make  the  face  look  pale  and 
interesting  has  not  been  unknown  in  later  days. 

19.    servum:  *hoc  novum  et  fortius  quam  servile',  Ritter. 
Ovid  has  serva  mantis  (Fast.  vi.  558)  and  serva  aqtta  (Am.  I.  6, 
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16).  The  word  is  not,  as  L.  and  S.  say,  akin  to  Germ.  schmr 
•heavy',  but  from  root  s-ER  'bind*  Curt.  ^/.  355,  or  possibly 
from  root  sar  'protect',  a  derivalion  which  has  Ihc  advantage  of 
connectinfr  it  with  servare. 


66,  II.  3,  141.    tuinultus 


20.    bilem  i.e.  wrath,  Sat.  i.  9, 
*the  coil  you  make*,  Con. 

21—34.  /  am  no  slavish  imiiator  viysclf.  Like  viy  Cnek 
predcccssors,  I  have  maintaincd  my  oxvn  ori^inalify,  in  spitc  oj 
my  dcbt  to  them. 


21. 

term. 


per  vacuum  *  on  ground  unclaimed  by  others  ',  a  legal 
Gaius  II.  51. 

22.  pressi:  Lucr.  Iii.  3  inquc  tiiis  nunc  futa  [i.q.  fixa] 
pedum  pono  pressis  vcstii^ia  sii^nis. 

23.  reget  examen :  *  imitatus  rcgem  apium  se  sequentium 
ducem '  Porph.  Keller  says  that  Jidct  and  n;^'v/  have  much 
more  authority  than/<//V  and  rej^it.  As  the  vet.  liland.  hcrc  sup- 
ports  the  bulk  of  his  MSS.  I  have  followed  him  with  bltle  hc>i 
tation.  The  corruption  appcars  to  have  begun  wiih  rc^ct,  tu 
which  fiict  was  alterwards  assimilatcd.  Ritlcr  reads  fidit— 
reget. 

Parlos :  Archilochus  was  bom  at  Paros,  though  he  lived  a 
roving  life.  Though  not  stricily  speaking  the  inventor  of  llic 
iambicmelre  (Mahafly  Greck  Litcratiirc  \.  157)  he  was  the  firsi 
to  use  it  Lirgely  in  Hterature.  But  he  also  employed  thc  elegiac 
verse,  introduced  shortly  before  his  time  by  Callinus. 

primuB :  Catullus  had  previously  empioyed  iambic  trimeters 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  dramatic  poets) ;  but  Horace  in  his  Epodes 
had  been  the  tirst  to  imitate  the  more  complex  'ETryooL  For 
Epodes  I. — X.  he  used  the  metre  in  which  most  of  the  extant 
fragments  of  the  Epodes  of  Archilochus  arc  wrilten  '  mctrum  Lini- 
bicuni  Scnarium  Quaternarium ' :  of  thc  Archilochium  II'" 
(Epod.  XIII.)  and  111™  (Epod.  XI.),  the  Pythiambicum  1"  (Epod. 
XIV.)  and  IV^  (Epod.  xv.  and  xvi.),  and  thc  Alcmanium  (Epod. 
XII.)  we  scem  to  have  no  spccimen  preserved  from  Archilochus. 
The  Archilochium  IV"»  (cji.  Archil.  fr.  103)  is  used  in  Carm.  l. 
4:  the  Archilochium  I"»  (cp.  Archil.  fr.  85)  in  Od.  iv.  7,  which 
in  spite  of  its  position  is  probably  an  early  production.  It  is 
probable  however  that  Horace  in  every  case  had  a  Greek  cxaniplc 
before  him  :  cp.  Bentley's  note  on  Epode  XI. 

24.  animos  '  spirit '. 

25.  agentia  'which  pursued':  when  Lycambes  of  Paros 
refused  to  give  his  youngest  daughter  Neobule  to  Archilochus, 
as  he  had  promised  to  do,  the  latter  assailcd  him  with  such 
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hitter  verses  that  hc  hanged  himself.    Cp.  Epod.  VI.  13.    agitare 
is  niore  common  in  this  sense. 

26.  brevloribus  '  humblcr '  or  •  scantier ',  not,  as  some  have 
taken  it,  '  less  cnduring ',  like  brcve  lilinm  (Carm.  I.  36,  16), 
nimium  brevcs  Jiorcs  amocnac  rosae  (ib.  il.  3,  14).  Horace  is 
arLniing  in  dcfencc  of  his  own  originality.  It  is  true,  he  says, 
that  I  imitatcil  ihc  mctrcs  of  Archilochus :  but  so  did  Sappho 
and  Alcaeus,  and  no  one  accuses  thcm  of  plagiarism,  for  their 
thcna-s  and  style  are  altogcther  dilTerent:  and  so  are  mme. 
Ikntlcy  in  onc  of  his  most  convincing  notcs  first  brought  out 
cleady  the  connexitm  and  intcrprctation  of  this  passage,  which 
had  vcry  commonly  bccn  misundcrstood.  Even  now  Kitter  sup- 
iwsesthat  Ilorace  draws  a  distinction  bctwccn  his  Epodcs  and 
his  Odcs :  but  this  ruins  the  scquence  of  thc  thought.  ne— omes 
Roby  §  1660,  S.  G.  §  690. 

27.  artem,  'tcchniquc' 
28     temperat— Sappho :    *masculine    Sappho   moulds  her 

Muse  by  the  measure  of  Archilochus'  :  tcmpcrarc  is  the  regular 
word  for  giving  artistic  shapc  to  a  composition,  especially  of 
music:  cp.  Prop.  II.  34  (-m.  26),  80:  tale facis  carmcn,  docta 
tcstudmc  quale  Cynthius  impositis  temperat  articulis.  Carm.  IV. 
X  18  0  tcstudtnis  aureae  dulccm  nuac  strcpitum,  Ihcri,  tcmperas. 
pede  is  not  'foot'  but  ♦measurc\  dcnoling  thc  whole  line,  as  m 
Carm.  IV.  6,  35  Lesbium  scrvate pcdcm  :  A.  P.  81. 

nxascula  is  a  term  of  praisc,  not  of  blamc,  as  the  Scholiasts 
strangely  suppose. 

29.  ordine,  best  undcrstood  with  Bcntley  of  the  arrangement 
of  the  various  lines  uscd  by  Archilochus  in  a  strophe:  e.g.  the 
.Arciiiloclius  minor  {arboribusque  comac)  was  couplcd  by  Alcaeus 
with  a  dactylic  hexameter  \\\ox.  Od.  iv.  7),  by  Archdochus  him- 
self  with  an  iambic  trimetcr  (Frag.  104). 

30.  nec— quaerlt.  The  diflerencc  bctween  Alcaeus,  at  any 
rate,  and  Archilochus  as  to  thcir  thcmcs  was  hardly  so  great  as 
we  might  imagine  from  these  passagcs.  Alcaeus  seems  to  have 
attacked  Pittacus  wilh  no  less  bittcrncss  than  Archilochus  showed 
to  Lycambcs,  though  on  political  as  much  as  on  personal  grounds. 
We  can  discovcr  also  '  the  samc  enjoyment  of  love  and  wme,  of 
rambling  about  the  world,  and  of  adventure'  (Mahaffy,  Greck 
Litcrature  l.  p.  i8i)-  Sapi)ho's  poctry  on  the  other  hand  was 
almost  entirely  confmed  to  the  passion  of  love.  atris:  cp. 
Epod.  6,  1 5  atro  dcnte :  so  niger  in  Sat.  i.  4,  85. 

31.  famoso  '  libellous ' :  Sat.  il.  i,  68 :  famosa  epigrammata       ^ 

in  Suet.  Cacs.  73;  famosi  libelli  in  Tac.  Ann.  I.  72.     'Ihe  ear-  vtiCc/.A. i«6^ 
liest  instance  in  which  the  word  has  a  neutral  meanmg,  if  not  (16^  ^^ 
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a  positivcly  good  one  is  in  A.  P.  469  'nuich  lalked  of '.  Evm 
in  Tacitus  it  has  hardly  acquircd  the  mcaning  of  'renowncd': 
cp.  Hist.  III.  38,  and  lleraeus  on  Ilist.  I.  10. 

32.  hunc,  unquestionably  Alcaeus.  Archilochus  was  noi 
included  among  the  lyric  pocts,  strictly  spcaking.  Catulhis  aiuj 
perhaps  Calvus  hr.d  already  uscd  the  Sapphic  metre ;  hut  no 
one  as  yet  the  metre  of  Alcacus.  Cp.  Carm.  III.  30,  13  dicar  .. 
princeps  Aeoliuin  canncn  ad  Ilahs  dcduxissc  Modos  :'Carm  1 
32.5;  IV.  9,  3. 

34.  ing:enuis  *  gentle ',  not,  as  Porph.  says,  claiming  a  mora! 
supenority  over  his  predecessors,  Archiloclius  and  Lucilius  (who 
is  altogcther  out  of  thc  qucstion),  who  had  indulged  in  great 
hcense  of  language;  but  contiasted  with  the  vcn/osa  pkbs  ol 
V.  37.  The  audicnce  for  whom  Ilorace  wrote  M-as  one  of 
'gentlcmen',  such  as  those  named  in  Sat.  i.  10,  81—90.  Con- 
ington  happily  rendcrs 

Well  may  the  bard  feel  jiroud,  whose  pcn  supplies 
Unhackneyed  strains  to  gcntle  hands  and  eyes. 

85—41.  /  am  dispara<^cd  iii  pithlic  thou^/i  liked  in  prircaU, 
bccause  I  take  sio  umvorthy  stcps  to  sccure  applause, 

36.     cpuscula :  Ep.  i.  4,  3. 

36.  premat  •  disparages '.  A.  P.  262.  Verg.  Aen.  xi.  40: 
fte  cessa...extollere  viris  gcntis  bis  victac,  contra  prcmcre  arma 
Latini:  Quintil.  XII.  10,  14  praecipue  prcsseruut  eum  (M.  Tul- 
lium),  qtii  videri  Atticorum  imitatorcs  cupicbaut.  Tacitus  ofteii 
uses  the  word  in  this  sense. 

37.  ventosae  :  Ep.  i.  8,  12. 

plebis  does  not  seem  to  be  limited,  as  Orelli  says,  to  the 
poctae  ct  grammatici  infimi  ordinis:  it  naturally  refers  to  all 
who  could  be  gathered  to  listen  to  a  recitalion.  For  recitations 
at  Rome  cp.  the  exhausiive  note  of  Prof.  Mayoron  Juv.  iii.  9. 

38.  impensis  cenarum  :  the  numerous  instances  of  feasts 
given  to  the  people  by  those  who  would  gain  their  favour  are 
collected  by  Madvig  Verfassung  etc.  11.  363. 

tritae:  cp.  Pcrs.  I.  54  scis  comitem  horridulum  trita  donarc 
iacerna  :  Mart.  xii.  72,  4  tritae praemia  certa  togae. 

39.  nobillum:  is  this  ironical  or  not?  If  it  is,  wc  must 
take  it  thus:  ♦  l  never  listen  to  these  illustrious  writers,  and  rc- 
tahate  upon  them  by  reciting  my  own  poems,  and  therefore  I 
have  no  need  to  stoop  to  court  the  critics'.  IJut  it  seems  better, 
as  there  is  no  indication  of  irony  in  the  context,  and  nothinj; 
pointing  to  poetasters  rather  than  to  critics  as  in  his  thoujrhts,  to 


.  l-P  it  as  seriously  meant,  and  as  referring  to  rollio,  Vergd, 
Variu  and  othcrs  of  thecircle  round  Maecenas  :  ultor  is  then  an 
^vt  Ssion  of  kindly  humour,  and  not  of  bitterness,  as  m  Juv  i   i 
^i^   K^Hsten  onlv  to  writers  of  name  and  fame,  and  retaliate 
*^f  them    do  not  deL  to   court  etc'      Bentl.   argues   that 
Xac     lid  not^r^cite  hTs  own  poems  :  b"t  the  very  p^sage  to 
vShe  refers,  shows  the  conditions  on  which  he  did :  Sat.  i.  4, 
'rrSv.  cuiquam   nisi   amicis,  idque  coactus,  non   ubiu. 
dimve  quibuslibct.    The  'Globe'  version:  ^  wiU  not  lowcr 
mysdf  by  listcning  to  and  defcnding  grand  writcrs,  so  as  to 
curry  favour '  etc.  is  impossiblc. 

40  grammaticas  :  Porph.  tnkcs  tritus  to  rcfer  to  the 
crow^ls  of  scholars,  pulpita  '  chairs '  t<.  thc  tcachcrs.  Lut  as  the 
mm  ho  is  evidcntly  that  of  a  candidate  courtn.g  the  suffrages 
of  thc  Roman  tribcs  at  an  clection,  and  as  the  grammanans 
hemselvcrrathcr  than  thcir  pupils,  would  be  the  votcrs,  it  is 
iurrtotakegrammaticas  =  grammaticorum,andpul^^^^  as  a 

^u  h  to  ad^T^^phic  force,  rathcr  than  as  introducmg  a  distmct 
louca  lu  -i^*  b     i      ._,.,,..  ^  ♦^..^u  «f  /'r.nt<>mnt  m  it.  hkc  our 


form  ot  the  stage  ^r-.p.  11.  1,  »/+»  ^^-  -  •  -;-"  ,"'7''     ,,    ,  ^  ^.^^ 
tjrsferred  to  the  dais  on  which  thc  teachcr's  chair  [cathcdra  bat. 

I.  10,  91)  would  be  placed. 

41     hinc  illao  lacrimae.     In  thc  Andria  of  Tcrence  old 
Simo  tells  how  his  son  Pamphilus  shed  tears  at  the  funeral  of 
f  nd^h^^^^^^^^^    thcirs  named  Chrysis.     At  f.rst  the  fathcr  took 
it"o  be  a  lign  of  his  son's  aficctionate  character    that  he  was 
so  much  touchcd  by  the  death  of  a  mcre  .acquamtance      But 
lurncdout  that  Chrysis  had  left  a  charming  sister.  and  wheii 
the  old  man  saw  hcr  (v.    125)  pcreusstt  tltco  annnum      Atat 
hoc  illud  est,  hinc  illae  lacrimae,  hacc  xllast  mtscncorda.      Ihe 
pLse  became  proverbial,  and  was  t.scd  as  here  p;en  wl^en  Uiere 
vas  no  qucstion  of  actual  tears.     Cp.  C.c.  pro  Cael.  ;.-;  61  «« 
autcm  iam  iam  suberat  simtdtas,  exstnicta  crat  cottsuctudo,  disa- 
dium  cxstiterat,  hinc  illae  lacrimae  nimirum  ct  haec  causa  est  om- 
nintn  honitn  scelerum  atqtie  crttntnum. 

theatrls,  evidently  not  the  public  thcaires,  but  private  halls 
used  for  recitations.  These  were  lent  by  rich  patrons  to  poets 
and  rhetoricians:  cp.  Mayor  on  Juv.  vii.  40. 

41_49.  My  critics  ridictde  itty  titodesty  as  affcctcd,  hut  I  %uill 
not  cross  sivords  with  theni,  and  so  I  declitie  a  combat,  which  could 
only  lead  to  illfeeling. 

Bpissis  ♦  thronged' :  cp.  A.  P.  205  spissa  sedilla. 

42.  nugis,  in  humble  disparagement  of  his  own  slight  pro- 
ductions:  cp.  vSat.  i.  9,  2,  with  Palmer's  note. 
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43.  rides  *  you  are  laujjhing  at  us  '.  alt  *  says  one '  Pers.  i. 
40  ridcs^  ait.  Juv.  ix.  (^i  improhus  es  atm  poscts^  ait :  iuquit  \% 
more  common  (cp.  Sat.  l.  4,  79;  3,  126;  11.  2,  99),  ai^  beinp 
rarelyuscd  where  the  speaker's  words  are  directly  quoted:  but 
cp.  Cic.  Orat.  11,  36.  Verg.  howevcr  has  the  construction 
several  times. 

Iovl8  =  ^«^/j//.  Ilorace  never  directly  appHes  this  name  to 
the  Emperor,  as  Ovid  does  without  scruple :  and  in  the  mouth 
of  his  critics  it  perhaps  carries  something  of  a  sneer. 

44.  manaxe  with  a  quasi-transitive  force,  like  l)Civ. 

45.  tlbi  'in  your  own  eyes'.  nartbus  uU  'to  sncer  at 
them  openly '.  Cp.  Sat.  i.  6,  5  naso  sttspendis  adituco:  II.  8,  61 
Balatro  stispcndctis  omnia  naso.    Ep.  i.  5,  23. 

46.  acuto— ungni :  cp.  Carm.  i.  6,  18  procHa  vir-itttim  sectis 
tit  1/n'ctics  ttiij^nttlms  acrium.  Ilorace  imj)lies  that  the  malice  of 
his  opiH)ncnts  is  such  that  they  will  stoop  to  any  kiirl  of  attack. 
Scratching  however  was  a  recognised  method  of  carryin"  on 
combats  at  Sparta.  Cp.  Cic.  lusc.  V.  27,  77.  Pausan.**iii. 
14.8. 

47.  iste  locus  *  the  place  you  liave  chosen ' :  iste  has  much 
more  authority  here  than  ille^  and  is  better  in  itself. 

/diludla  dicuntur  tempora,  quac  gladiatoribus  conceduntur, 
ut  mtra  dies  qumque  pugncnt '— Acron.  The  word  occurs  no- 
where  else. 

48.  ludus  plays  upon  dihtdia :  'I  call  for  a  respite  of  the 
struggle,  for  a  struggle  though  only  in  sport'  etc. 

genuit:  gnomic  aorist,  Ep.  i.  2,  46  note.  trepidum  'c\- 
cUed  . 


EPISTLE  XX. 

This  Epistle  is  evidently  intended  as  the  epilogue  to  the 
First  IJook.  It  has  been  suj^posed  that  the  reference  in  vv. 
27—28  fixes  bcyond  dispute  the  date  of  the  publication  of  thc 
book  :  but  cp.  Introduction.  The  book  is  humorously  addressed 
as  though  it  were  a  young  slave,  eager  to  escape  from  the  safc 
retirement  of  his  master's  house,  to  .«.ee  the  great  city,  and  to 
find  himself  lovers  there,  while  he  is  ignorant  of  the  dangers  ihat 
await  him,  and  the  risk  of  desertion  aiid  neglect,  when  return 
will  be  impossible.  The  special  intetest  for  us  lies  in  the  lines 
which  give  so  graphic  a  sketch  of  Horace's  personal  appearance 
and  character.— Ovid  in  Trist.  i.  i  addresses  his  own  book  in 
very  similar  language.     Cp.  Mart.  i.  3. 
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1_8.     Vou  ivill  not  stay  modestly  at  home,  my  hookl     Thcn 
k  off;  hutyoit  wtU  be  sorry  Jor  it, 

1  Vertumnum.  Vertumnus  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  co<l  of  the  anntts  vcrtctts,  i.e.  both  of  the  spring  and  of  the 
autumn,  Imt  especially  of  the  latter  with  its  rich  stores  of  fruit : 
CD  Colum.  X.  308  mcrcihtts  ct  vernis  dives  Vcrttunmis  ahtindct: 
Propert  iv.  2,  1 1  ^^  quiO'  vcrtentis  fructum  praecepimns  anni, 
Vertttmni  rttrsus  crcditur  esse  sacrttm.  Perhaps  it  was  only 
froni  the  significance  of  his  name  that  he  was  credited  with  the 
nowcr  of  changing  himself  inlo  any  form  that  he  pleased.  His 
temple  was  in  ihe  Victts  Tuscus,  one  of  the  busiest  streets  m 
Rome  full  of  all  kinds  of  shops,  and  also  of  houses  of  dl  repute. 
This  circumstance  may  have  contributed  to  the  furthcr  explana- 
tion  of  his  name  as  the  dctts  itivcrtendarum  rcruin,  id  est  merca- 
turae  (Asconius  in  Verr.  ii.  i,  154.  P-  »99)-  Propertms  (iv.  2) 
has  a  charming  pocm  upon  him:  and  Ovid  Met.  xiv.  62311.  tells 
how  he  won  ihe  love  of  Pomona.     Cp.  Preller  Rbm.  Myth.  p. 

397—9- 

lanum  :  a  tcmple  of  Janus  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  Argde- 
tum.  which  was  not,  as  Macleane  says,  a  street  leadmg  out  of 
the  Vicus  Tuscus,  but  on  ihe  opposite  side  of  the  torum  (Burn  s 
Kotne  p.  79),  near  the  Subura,  also  a  disreputable  quarter. 
There  are  references  in  Marlial  lo  the  book-shops  in  the  Argde- 
tum  (l.  3,  I ;  H7,  9).  1'orph.  says  *  lanus  quoque  similiter  vicus 
est'.    Cp.  Ep.  I.  I,  54  not*-'- 

spectare  ♦  to  have  your  eyes  upon ',  with  wistful  longing.  So 
apparenlly  in  Verg.  Ecl.  III.  48  si  ad  vitulutn  spcctas. 

2.  sciUcet  ♦  of  course '  ironically,  giving  the  reason  in  the 
book's  mind. 

prostes  «be  offered  for  sale',  not  without  a  douhle  cntcndre, 

Sosiorum,  probably  brothers,  freedmen  of  the  family  of  the 
Sosii,  possibly  of  the  C.  Sosius  praetor  in  B.c.  49.  They  are 
mentioned  as  booksellers  also  in  A.  P.  345-  In  the  Greek 
writers  who  mention  C.  Sosius  (Plularch,  Dio  and  Josephus)  the 
name  is  written  with  w :  if  this  is  correct,  and  not  due  simply  to 
assimilalion  to  Zawri^eos  and  the  like,  we  must  assume  synizesis 
of  the  /■  in  both  passages  of  Ilorace. 

pumice :  •  after  ihe  volumen  was  completed  and  rolled  up, 
both  ends  of  thc  closed  roll  were  smoothed  and  polished  with 
pumice'  Munro  Criticism^  of  Catullus  p.  54,  agamst  EUiss 
commentary  on  CatuII.  xxii.  8  pumice  omma  acqttata:  cp. 
CatuII.  I.  1—2  quoi  dono  lcpiditm  novum  libcllttm  arido  modo 
pumice  expolitum?  Ov.  Trist.  I.  i,  11  nec  fragili  geminae  po- 
liantur pitmice frontcs.    Mart.  vill.  72,  i  nondum  murice  cultus 
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andoque  morsu  pumicis  aridi  folitus.  Maclcane  is  vvroir^  hcre 
first  in  speaking  of  parchment  rolls,  instcad  of  papyrus^  and 
secondly  in  supposing  that  the  outside  skin  was  polished  with 
pumice:  the  parchment  {mcmbrana)  used  as  the  wrapper  of  thc 
papyrus  roll  was  stained  purple  or  saflfron.  Tibull.  iii.  i,  g 
lutea  scd  niveum  involvat  mcmbrana  Ubcllum,  pumex  et  cams 
tondcat  antc  comas, 

3.  claves :  books  not  oflTered  for  sale  were  kept  in  lockecl 
and  sometimes  sealcd  cases  {scrinia)  or  chests  (armarii),  usually 
of  cedar  to  keep  off  moths.  Cp.  Mart.  I.  66,  5—8  sccreta  quacn 
carmina  et  ritdcs  curas  quas  novit  unus  scrinioque  signatas  ciis- 
todit  ipse  virginis  patcr  chartac,  quae  trita  duro  non  inhorritit 
mento,  where  an  unpublished  poem  is  compared  to  a  young  girl, 
as  here  to  a  boy.  Menander  speaks  of  kceping  a  wife  nof  only 
barred,  but  even  scaled  up|  ocrrts  5^  tiox\oh  kcu  Sia  (xtppayianaTuv 
(Tu^^eL  dafiapra,  bpav  tl  8ti  doKdjv  cotpov,  ^draios  ecrri  Kal  </>pov^v 
ovdkv  ippovei.  Cp.  Aristoph.  Thesmoph.  414— 42S.  Store-cliani- 
bers  were  often  sealed,  both  in  Greece  (Aristoph.  Lys.  1199) 
and  at  Rome,  Piaut.  Cas.  11.  1,1  obsignate  cellas,  refcrte  anitluni 
ad  me. 

4.  paucls  :  Sat.  I.  4,  73.  ostendl  gemls  :  for  the  construc- 
tioncp.  Ep.  I.  15,  7.  communis  'wiiat  is  open  to  all' :  com- 
munis  locus  was  a  eupliemism  for  a  house  of  ill-fame. 

5.  ftige,  explained  by  schol.  Cruq.  *devita  conspcctum 
hommum,  ne  redeas  deterior '.  Schlitz  defends  this  interprcta- 
tion,  denying  that  fui^crc  can  mcan  simply '  to  hurry  off,  but 
Senec.  Epist.   108,   25  nunquam    Ver^ilius  dics  dicit  irc,   scd 

fugere,  quod  currcndi  f^^enus  concitatissimum  est  is  surely  a 
sufficient  defence  (cp.  Verg.  Aen.  v.  740) :  and  we  may  furlher 
note  that  the  book  is  represented  as  running  away  from  its 
master's  house.  The  asyndeton  in  non  erit  reditus  is  slightly 
in  favour  of  Schiitz's  view :  it  is  a  little  more  natural  to  regard 
the  appended  clause  as  giving  the  reason  for  what  has  been  said, 
than  as  a  caution  to  be  borne  in  mind,  translating  *  for  thcre 
will  be'  rather  than  '  but  remember  there  will  be '.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  as  this  is  a  valedictory  address,  and  as  Ilorace 
in  vv.  19  ff.  gives  his  book  a  commission  to  discharge,  it  seems 
quite  necessary  that  he  should  express  somewhere  his  assent, 
however  reluctantly,  to  its  departure. 

descendere:  Bentley  arguing  against  the  current  reading 
discedere  (which  has  only  the  slightest  MS.  authority,  if  any) 
shows  by  a  large  collection  of  passages  that  dcscendere  was  the 
regular  word  for  going  down  into  thc  Forum. 

6.  emisso :   Ep.  i.  18,  71. 
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7.  quid  volui?  Verg.  Ecl.  11.  58  ^^^">  '^'^«'  ^"'^  ^^^"' 
misero  viihi  ? 

ubi  quid  •  the  grcat  pvepondcrance  of  MS.  authority  is  here 
in  favour  of  t7uid,  and  Kelier  achnits  that  it  must  have  been 
found  in  thc*  archetype,  though  he  is  inclmed  to  think  it  an 
error  for  quis,  which  Vonge,  Kitter,  Schutz,  Kriiger,  L.  Muller 
and  Orclli  all  retain.  It  is  certainly  more  natural  to  have  qwsy 
referring  to  amatcr :  but  perhaps  quid  may  be  defendcd  of  an 
act,  rather  than  a  thing. 

laeserit  still  keeps  up  thc  double  refercncc  :  cp.  Ov.  Her. 
V.  10'  nidla  rcparabilis  arte  laesa  piidicitia  est. 

8.  in  breve  te  cogi :  appHed  to  ihe  book  this  means  '  that 
you  are  rolled  up  and  rcplaccd  in  your  case';  in  its  refercnce  lo 
Ihe  young  slave  it  nicans  '  that  you  are  brought  into  sad  straits'. 
Cp.  Ter?  llaut.  669  liac  rc  in  angtistum  oppido  nunc  mcae 
coi^tintitr  apiac. 

plenus  *  sated '. 

9_18.      You  viay  bc  likcd  lucll  enough  whcn  you  are  youn,^, 
bttt  thc  time  loill  cotne  ivhcn  you  ivill  be  nci^lccted,  or  sent  oiU  of 
tJie  cottnity  ;  and  a  dismal  old  agc  awaits  yoti. 

9.  quodsi...auffur  'if  the  prophet  [i.c.  Ilorace]  docs  not 
lose  his  foresight  in  his  vexation  with  the  ofionder'. 

10.  deserat,  thc  reading  of  the  archctype,  may  well  be 
defended,  as  expressing  the  anticipation  in  the  mind  of  Horacc 
that  it  will  be  so.  Cp.  A.  P.  155  sessttri  doncc  cantor...dicat. 
Bentley  allows  dcscrit  to  stand  in  his  text  without  remark,  but 
this  is  barely  possible,  and  has  little  authority.  Cp.  Ep.  i.  18, 
61,  Koby  §  1664,  S.  G.  §  692.  deserct  would  stand,  but  it  has 
vcry  little  sdpport  in  MSS.  Perhaps  we  should  see  here  an 
carly  instance  of  the  construction  so  familiar  in  Tacitus  (Drager 
Hist.  Synt.  II.  585)  where  doncc  is  regularly  used  with  the  sub- 
junctive  without  any  suggestion  of  either  expectation  or  purpose. 

aetas,  'youth',  rarely  so  uscd,  unless  tlie  context  clearly 
points  to  this  meaning:  in  most,  if  not  all  the  passages  quoted 
as  parallel,  e.g.  Tcr.  Andr.  54,  286,  'time  of  life'  is  a  better 
translation:  but  Cic.  de  Off.  ll.  13,  45  ^"(^  actas  incidit  in  id 
belliim  is  a  clear  instance  of  this  iorce.  So  Cipa  in  Greek  and 
aetattda  in  Plautus.  For  itiietis  actas  cp.  Halm  on  Cic.  de 
Imp.  Pomp.  §  2. 

11.  Bordescere,  *  to  lose  your  bloom  *. 

12.  tineas:  cp.  Sat.  I.  3,  \  i^  cui  stragula  vestis,  hlattariim 
ac  tincarum  cpulac,  putrcscat  in  arca:  Ov.  Pont.  I.  i,  72  conditus 
ut  iittcae  catpitur  orc  libcr. 
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Inertos,  'bnrb.irous'  iii  ihc  carlicr  scnsc  of  llic  %vord :  cp. 
Cir.  .1»'  lin.  n.  W^  n?  ('»''' 0  'ptiff'  otrf/aut  innUs  a  fnato- 
rihts  noniiihtnliir.  .So  Knipr  an.|  Srliul/.  lakc  Ihc  word,  80 
Ihal  wc  h.ivc  au  anlicin.iliuu  of  Juvcnirs  (iil.  to',)  ,iiiina  optn  ,^^ 
rodcbant  otnnina  ntnns.  Oihcrs  rciulcr  •  sluj!K»^h*,  bul  ihcn  the 
cpilhct,  though  not  unsuitablc,  is  somcwhal  otiosc. 

13.  fugles  of  your  own  accord  to  fin»!  kindlicr  trcatment 
in  the  provinccs  whcrc  wh.il  w.is  out  of  clalc  at  Koine.  might  be 
rccarclcd  as  a  wclcomc  novclly :  mltterla  by  thc  bookscller. 
vlnctus  Mictl  up'  as  a  parccl  of  gootls:  lk:ntlcy  completely 
tlisposed  of  thc  carlicr  rcading  umtns,  Thcrc  is  still  a  rcfcrcncc 
to  thc  fatc  which  nuKht  bcfall  a  slavc  who  h.id  fallcn  into  habits 
of  vicc.  Cp.  Kiv.  .x.KV.  1.  Afiica  aml  Spain  wcrc  al  a  latcr .. 
timc  n\mous  sc.its  of  Latin  lc.arning.— In  A.  P.  345.  Ho""^ 
nicntions  as  a  sign  of  a  k.kxI  book  ihat  il  w.ns  scnl  mto  thc  |5 
provinccs:  so  Mart.  XII.  3-  ^o  now-a-days  ihc  Ixwk-markels  .1 
of  thc  colonles  are  supplicd  bolh  with  popular  novcltics,  and 
with  *  rcmaiiulcrs ', 

14.  monltor,  sc.  llor.acc  himsclf.  utlllectc.  Thc  source 
of  this  allu-ion  is  not  known  to  us.  Thcrc  sctius  to  havc  l)cen 
somc  story  of  a  doukcy-drivcr,  who  could  not  gct  his  ass  away 
fiom  thc  cilj^c  of  a  prccipicc  and  so,  losing  his  lcmper,  gave 
him  a  push  which  scni  him  ovcr. 

16.     rupca  'clirrs'  ns  in  C.acs.  11.  G.  II.  19  of^fiJnm  e^egie 
ttatnra  tnnni/nm  enm  ex  omntlnis  in  dratilu  j-arttbns  altissimas:^ 
rupti  dcspatusqne  haberit. 

16.     servare:  cp.  A.  P.  467  invitttm  ^ui  senat,  idemfadt 
occidenii. 

18.  occupet  'should  come  upon  you*:  Tibull.  i.  10,  40 
auem...occnpiit  in  paiva  pij^ra  scnecta  casa.  riic  language  is 
still  that  which  niight  bc  uscd  alikc  of  a  lM)ok  and  a  boy : 
♦  slammcrinR  aj^c  sliall  find  you  tcachinj;  lM>ys  thcir  lcltcrs  m 
distant  (and  thcrcfore  low)  quarlcrs  of  thc  toun'.  In  bat. 
II  3,  174  it  is  said  of  an  old  man  cum  balia  Jcns  annoso  vcrba 
palato,  but  in  a  somcwhat  diffcrcnl  scnsc:  thcrc  balha  verba 
arc  •  lispinr  words  of  lovc '.  In  JuvcnaKs  timc  I  lor.acc  was  alrcady 
uscd  as  a  school-book  (vil.  116  eum  totus  dccolor  esset  Haccus 
et  haercret  uipo  JttUt^o  Maroni:  cp.  Mayor's  notc),  though  m 
Sat.  1.  10,  75  hc  by  no  mcans  dcsircs  such  a  fatc  for  himsclf. 

19—28.  When  you  ean  gct  an  attJicnce,  lell  them  of  my 
httmble  birth,  and  the  Javour  I  havefottnd  ivith  the  grcat,  of  my 
looks^  my  tcmper^  and  my  age. 

19.  80I  tepldus.  Vcry  diffcrcnt  intcrprctalions  havc  bccn 
givcn  of  this  phrase.     In  Ihe  firsl  place  is  tcpdus  hcrc  opposed 
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to'hot*  or  10  'cold'?     As  thc  word   propcrly  drnotcs  .1  mild 


warmlh,  i(  in  founil  KMnicliiins  in 
olher,  but  ihc  fornur  is  inii<  ||  \\u 
Ep.  r,  18,  93. 


onc  srn<.<\   soinrdnKK  in  Ihc 
inor»'  (-(nninon  :  cp.  howcvcr 


hp.  r,  18,  93.      Iii   (.:nm.    II.   r,,  17   tcpidn^inc  puuful  fnpfifer 
Jr////mand  Sat.  11.  3,  lo  si  v.tcuum  t,pi,fo  crpissct  lillula  tecto, 
the  nolion  suj:i;cslcd  is  ihal  of  .1  conifoilaMe  w.innlh  •  in  Sat    i 
3,  81  tcptdum  tns  is  «snuco  hnlf-cold'.      Thc  s.ninc  fmcc  atl.nri.cs 


,,,"■;■•.:     •  • »  .»...,;.  r,  of  llic  MMnnT^  ronno  iiic  shop 

01  thc  hosii,  ulio  woiild  bc  inoic  imin.rous  in  thc  cvcninjr  th.in 

.ttanyothcr  timc:  cp.  IIoi.irc's  dcscription  of  his  own  praclicc 
in  bat.  I.  6,  1 1 3.  'I  hcrc  is  plcnty  of  aulhority  for  this  usc  of  sol 
Mmarking  a  i.art  of  thc  d.ny  :  cp.  Sat.  I.  4,  30:  Snt.  i  6.  m;: 
Mt.  II.  4,  23.  JJut  othcrs  supposc  thnl  IIor.icc  is  still  rccardinfr 
his  book  as  a  schoolmastcr ;  and  that  sol  ttpfdns  rcfcrs  to  the 

.  cooler  d.iys  aftcr  ihc  holid.iys  (Snt.  I.  r,,  75,  wjth  Palmcrs  notc), 
when  thc  scho^ds  would  bc  fnll  ajjnin  ;  or,  as  soinc  ajT.ain  s.iy, 
lothemildcr  wcalhcr  aftcr  thc  sprinij  holirlays.     '      " 


fpocms  as  a  (irst  rc.Tling-book.  ihc  scholiasls  wcrc  fairly 
PUKlcd  by  ihc  Iinc,  and  writc  shccr  nonscnsc.  Comm.  Crun 
ha$'cum  plurc^  cocperint  tc  Icgcre  ct  audirc:  sccundum  morcm 
Ubranorum  locpntur,  qui  circa  fpiartnm  vcl  quintam  horam 
diclata  pucris  pracbcrc  consucvcrunt,  qno  tcmpore  sitnt  tracta- 
hliores.  Anothcr  has  «tunc  cnim  diclata  accipinnt  pucri,  cum 
bencficio  solis  ccra  fncilius  dclclur'.  Ihit  why  in  cithrr  casc 
f^uresr  Anothcr  cxplnins  so/  trpidns  as  popuhris  favor.  IVr- 
haps  thc  simplcst  cxplanation  aftcr  nll  is  Kittcr'.s,  who  takcs 
U  to  mcan  «whcn  ihe  wcathcr  is  ncilhcr  loo  hot  nor  too  cold 
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for  you  to  have  a  poot!  audicncc*.  llic  conjccturc  saf  Upidus 
has  I)ccn  tna«lc  and  cvcn  approvct !  Mcinckc  a*>«.innc«I  a  los»  of 
sonic  lincs  aflcr  v.  iM  in  whiih  a  link  was  supjtlicd  (ib.  V.  71)^ 
Thcrc  sccnjs  lo  l>c  a  rcfcicncc  hacU  lo  v.  4. 
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20.     llbertlno  patre:  Sat.   i.  6,  45- 
fathcr  was  mairo  fatt/^er  a^c/h. 


-6.    in  tenul  re:  bis 


21.  plnnas  and/^wiMj.*  I.cwis  and  Shorl  wcll  «^tate  tlie  rc- 
lation  of  these  two  form>,  on  which  othcr-,  c.  p.  Whitc,  are  lcss 
satisfactory.  llere  the  balancc  sccnis  to  turn  in  favuur  of  tiie 
former. 

nido  with  mnloros  'too  grcat  for  iny  nr*.t  lo  hf>M'.  Cp.  Sat 
it.  3t  ^io  tot/oir  nttiiott-m:  tarin.  il.  11,  11  aeUinit  miiiorm 
comiliis, 

23.  belll...<lomiqae:  the  rhythm  of  thc  line  is  ccrtainly  in 
favour  of  ihe  intcrprctalion,  which  connccts  thc«c  words  with 
fiacuisse  rathcr  ihan  \\\\\\  primis.  Ihil  is  il  po*.<'iblc  to  supposc 
that  Iloracc  shouhl  have  vcnturcd  to  a^^scrt  Ihat  his  mililary 
cxploits  won  him  favour  with  llic  //;////  uiHs,  cvcn  admitting 
ihat  hc  would  have  nlaccd  l^rutus  and  (.^'«'iius  in  ihis  posilion? 
AVc  nccd  nol  take  his  humorous  j)hrase  in  Carm.  ii.  7,  lorelictt 
non  bcne  parmula  as  a  seriously  inlcndcd  confcssion  of  cowardice; 
but  ncithcr  is  thcrc  any  reason  to  supposc  ihat  hc  particularly 
distiuRuishcd  himsclf.  IJcsidcs  Augustus,  l'ollio,  Munatins 
riancus,  Mcssala  and  othcrs  wcrc  distinguishcd  in  war  as  wellas 
in  pc.icc. 

24.  corporla  exlgul  sc.  esse:  Shorl'  not  slij;!j|  :  cp.  SucL 
Vit.  Ilor.  Imbitn  corforis  fitit  brais  at'/u^cbrsus^  qunlis  e/  asmtt 
ipso  in  satiris  ticscnbitur  ct  ab  Auf^tsto  hac  epistula..,  Vercriau- 
tcm  mihi  videris^  ne  maiorcs  libelli  tui  sint,  tjuam  ipse  es.  Sedsi 
tibi  statura  ticst^  cor/usculum  non  tlcst^  clc.  If  ///  satiris  does 
not  rcfcr  by  a  slip  of  mcmory  lo  ihis  pas«.igc,  .Suclonius  was 
thinking  of  Sat.  n.  3,  309  acdiftcas,  hoc  est^  longos  imitaris, 
ab  imo  ad  summum  totus  mcduli  bifedalis,  wlicrc  Ihe  lattcr 
clause  is  of  coursc  only  a  similc,  though  it  gains  in  point  from 
iIor.icc's  shoit  slaturc. 

praecanum  'grcy  bcforc  my  liinc'.  So  ihc  schidl.  c.xplaintbe 
word.  In  almost  cvcry  olhcr  instance  in  which  prae  is  coro- 
poundcd  with  an  adjcctivc,  Ihe  forcc  is  simply  intcnsive,  e.g. 
prcualtus^  praccalidus,  pracechus,  praecelcr^  clc. ;  an<I  it  is  as  t 
rulc  only  whcn  compoundcd  wilh  vcrbs  ihal  prae  hasthcincaning 
of  *bcforc-hand*;  hcncc  Schiil/ (aftrr  ricwcs)  nnintains  that  the 
incaning  must  Ikj  'vcry  grcy  '.  lUit  ihc  formation  oi praetnatum 
diffcrs  in  no  way  from  ihal  o( pracianus,  an«l  ihat  o( prarcox, prat' 
sagus,  pracnuntius  vcry  slighlly.    So  wc  inay  rcst  conlent  witk 


'     Oilorati  capillo,  •  ||,c  ,;.  .V/  l\'l    "''  ^  ''H^'"""  ^^^  ">J«  canos 
I      |>ut  it  wasCritte„'nt  t  th/ce  orlourr^'  ,^'^1  ^'^^ 

r Jfg^o?  nn^^JTs  ;:;;r:,/f,  -^  -ysdf.  This  is  the 
;.,  defenL.  KcMcr 'p"  ^/'  >^  ^f^^'-;^'  --f  '-y.  I  think.  b^ 
,  '«//^.r,  which  is  nol'v,,y  sj,  ,ihr  m  '  i'^^  ^'''"'  fupjibus 
[^  cccedit  uti  non  on.ni.t  Z^  t^;,^  «s    l.T.ct.    V,.    ^(ii  ,,„, 

••dapted  ^^.a^  ^Z^^^r^^  ^'7  -A-  '3  tffere 
aptus  amicis  is  rcnllv  n  c loscr  .  n  J  f  *''  ^"^^^^  *  ^''^'  "•  «!.  4«? 
acutis  naribtts  Mit.cd  to  n  c  t '  tl  ^orV-  ''''\  ''  -^'  '^  ^//tV 
onewilh  ll'.rncc.occnr,i,"r.Vli^cs^^T^^^  "  ^"^"""^^ 

sxlvartun  apinsque  l^tbntdh  /ontZ.A  ^  P/ -^"^-  \^^-  ^^  ntpidus 
Pares  Ov.  Md.  x,v    \Trt/j  ^otndttm,     Mr  Kcid  com- 


inTt-r'      '^^-^:^--'itu.ion. 


II  ^7^:^i  Zri:t^  ?  nomcc^^c^ns;;;;;.;-; 

\  umbrattt.  jl/.t  f,l  p  s.ngo  '}„' h^^';/;  ^^'  f^^"'''  fastoribus 
more  numcrons  nttcn,,,.s  i7  c  ,/n  i  i-  ^V''  «^'''^"  occnsion  for 
infelici.ous.  Kt^.v^^Ztt^,,T^-"''r.'''  "'V  '"^''^»  V^^^  vcry 
«ttempis  (bcsi.h.s  \m'v"\^};^'  ^^  '"^"".'"^  '^'-•'•-n  such 
•dopts).andSchiifz.nd.  ;,„en,tt  J^^^^^^^  ^v»iich  hc  himsclf 
mc  that  thcrc  arc  ,norc  cricms  oliw^^'  ^^"""  '^'  ^'  ^^^'"'^  ^" 
Oftheproposcd  rcndinns  ti.nn  '^,  {^^""^  "i^VT  ^"^  ^"^  ^» 
For  thc  prncticc  of  l„nr.:     •^S-'»"  st  thc  tc.xt  of  ihc  MSS. 

tole...post  solem  plntttnque   liJ i   /     /  ^""^  '""^   '''''^''^  '" 

^to.  attibttlnt  nttdtt).     Thc  mu^i^.?' r'""'?^^  '"  ''^'^  '^  ^^^^t 
camtnus  Vsun-ovcn'  I.uilt     „  i^    IFJ  V°'  i"^  ^^•'^^  ^'^^  f^clio- 

be^Scrr^';:!!^!^^  S!/7^:;  n''icy  .-y  Possild. 

•nd  morc  dircctly  in  Sn.     u  ^^  ""''/;"'?''  vaamdior  Uadria  ; 
li.  3,  3^3  fwn  dt\o  hcrr.tuhm  rahlan.        *'  '^'^^6^^^''^»^^  i"  Sat. 

«^;.  /5:^71^::::^ ^"':i-;-.fri-  ;^^^!^''^  -r  Homrc^s  blr,h 

Airm/.  Torqttato  ///^7^^  'X^,/'^''''^'^'  •'^"''  ''>  I'-I>'i  n,  6 
L  Manlius  Torqun.us  nndT  /  T  ""'  ^^  ^''^  consulship  of 
which  Suetonius^also  givcs.        "^"''''"^  ^'^"^  '"  «'^-  ^5.  a  C 
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28.  dlxit  has  no  authority  worth  considering.  duxit  was 
unquestionably  the  reading  of  the  archetype.  On  the  other  hand 
colle^am  dicere  is  the  regular  technical  term  for  the  '  nomination ' 
of  a  consul  after  his  election  by  a  colleague  who  for  any  reason 
had  been  previously  elected  (cp.  Mommsen  Rom.  Staatsr.  i'-». 
109).  The  question  then  arises  whether  it  is  more  probable  th.it 
Horace  should  have  employed  a  phrase  nowhere  elsc  fouml, 
and  extremely  hard  to  explain  by  the  usage  of  the  language,  or 
that  an  error  of  one  slight  stroke  should  have  crept  into  the 
archetype.  When  we  consider  passages  like  Epod.  i,  15;  4,  8 ; 
Sat.  I.  6,  102;  10,  86;  Epist.  I.  5,  28;  7,  96,  to  take  only  cases 
where  the  archetype  was  unquestionably  corrupt,  we  cannot,  1 
think,  hesitate  which  way  we  should  decide.  Porph.  explains 
duxit  by  sortitiis  est  '  quia  sortem  duci  dicimus  ' :  but  there  was 
no  question  of  the  lot  in  the  election  of  consuls:  Ritter  not 
much  more  happily  says  *respicit  eiusmodi  muncra,  ad  quae 
agenda  simul  progressi  sunt  consules,  ut  alter  ab  altero  duce- 
retur  *.     Obbarius  explains  *  took  as  his  companion ',  a  meaning 


but  has  nothing  to  suggest.     Some  have  even  compaied  uxorcm 
ducere!    For  the  circumstances  cp.  Introduction. 


BOOK  II. 


EPISTLE  I. 

We  have  sccn  already  from  the  First  Book  that  the  order  m 
which  the  Epistles  were  arranged  for  publication  is   not  the 
same  as  that  of  the  dates  of  their  composition.     As  in  publish- 
ing  the  first  three  books  of  the  Odes,  the  Epodes,  the  first  book 
of  the  Satires,  and  the  first  book  of  the  Epistles,  Horace  placed 
at  the  beginning  a  poem  addressed  to  his  patron  Maeccnas,  so  he 
niay  have  wished  to  give  the  first  place  in  this  second  book  to  an 
Epistle  addressed  to  Augustus,  although  this  may  not  have  been 
the  earliest  to  be  written.    We  have  therefore  to  look  for  other 
indications  of  its  date.     Ritter  thinks  that  he  has  found  two 
such.     On   the  kalends  of  August  in   B.c.    12   an  altar  was 
dedicated  at   Lugdunum  to   Augustus:    cp.  -Suet.    Claud.    II : 
Claudius  natus est...Kal.  Aug.  Luguduni,  eoipso  die  quo primum 
ara  ibi  Augusto  dedicata  est:   Liv.  Epit.  cxxxviil.   ara  divi 
Caesaris  ad  confluentem  Araris  et  Rhodani  dcdicata '^  Dio  Cass. 
I.IV.  32  Trpo<pa.<T€i  T^s  iopTTJi  TJv  Kal  vvy  irepl  rhv  rov  KiyoiffTov 
putftby  iv  Kov^hovvtf  reXovffi:  Strabo  IV.  3,  2  t6  re  lepbv  Tbava- 
8€ixOiy  inrb  irdvTuv  koiv^  twv  raXaruiv  KaiaapL  t<£  2f^a<rrv  »pd 
ra&rrfs  XSpvrai  rijs  t6\cws  [sc.   Lugdunum]  iirl  r^  <rvp.po\y  T(av 
Tora/twi'.    To  this  altar  Ritter  finds  a  reference  in  v.  16.    But  the 
language  seems  too  general  to  be  so  limited  in  its  reference.     It 
denotes  a  habit  rather  than  a  single  act.     In  B.c.   19  an  altar 
to  Fortuna  Redux  was  decreed  in  honour  of  Augustus  by  the 
Senate  (Mon.   Ancyr.   c.    11):  if  any  special   reference  is  in- 
tended,  it  is  more   likely  that  this  is  intended.     But  Sueto- 
nius  (Aug.  c.  LIX.)  yxy%  provinciarum  plercuque  super  templa, 
et  aras  ludos    quoque   quinquennales  paene   oppidatim    consti- 
tuerunt;  and  although  this  refers  doubtless  mainly  to  a  later 
portion  of  his  reign,  the  custom  may  have  begun  early.     Hence 
no  conclusion  can  safely  be  drawn  from  the  phrase  in  v.  16. 
Another  argument  has  been  drawn  from  v.  255.    Dio  Cass. 
(Liv.   36)  tells  how  in  the  winter  of  B.c.    11— 10  the  Senate 
decreed  that  ihe  temple  of  Janus  should  be  closed ;  but  this 
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28.  dixit  has  no  authority  worth  considering.  duxit  was 
unquestionably  the  reading  of  the  archetype.  On  the  other  haml 
collcgam  dicere  is  the  regular  technical  term  for  the  '  nominaiion ' 
of  a  consul  after  his  election  by  a  colleague  who  for  any  reason 
had  been  previously  elected  (cp.  Mommsen  Rom,  Staatsr.  i-'. 
209).  The  question  then  arises  whether  it  is  more  probable  that 
Horace  should  have  employed  a  phrase  nowhcre  elsc  fouml, 
and  extremely  hard  to  explain  by  the  usage  of  the  language,  or 
that  an  error  of  one  slight  strokc  should  have  crept  into  the 
archetype.  When  we  consider  passages  like  Epod.  i,  15;  4,  8; 
Sat.  I.  6,  102;  10,  86;  Epist.  I.  5,  28;  7,  96,  to  take  oiily  cas( . 
where  the  archetype  was  unquestionably  corrupt,  we  cannot,  1 
think,  hesitate  which  way  we  should  decide.  Porph.  explains 
duxit  by  sortitus  est  *  quia  sortem  duci  dicimus  ' :  but  there  was 
no  question  of  the  lot  in  the  election  of  consuls:  Ritter  not 
much  more  happily  says  *respicit  eiusmodi  munera,  ad  quae 
agenda  simul  progressi  sunt  consules,  ut  alter  ab  altero  duce- 
retur '.  Obbarius  explains  '  took  as  his  companion  ',  a  meanintj 
found  only  where  there  is  some  reference  to  a  jouraey.  Orelii 
says  *  veluti  praecedens  LoIIius  post  se  quasi  comitem  aliquanto 
tardiorem  duxit  Lepidum '.  Macleane  calls  this  *  far-fetched ', 
but  has  nothing  to  suggest.  Some  have  even  compared  uxonm 
duccrel    For  the  circumstances  cp.  Introduclion. 


BOOK  II. 


EriSTLE  I. 

We  have  secn  alrcady  from  the  First  Book  that  the  order  m 
which  the  Epistles  were  arranged  for  publication  is  not  the 
same  as  that  of  the  dates  of  their  composition.     As  in  publish- 
ing  the  first  three  books  of  the  Odes,  the  Epodes,  the  first  book 
of  the  Satires,  and  the  first  book  of  the  Epistles,  Horace  placed 
at  the  beginning  a  poem  addressed  to  his  patron  Maeccnas,  so  he 
may  have  wished  to  give  the  first  place  in  this  second  book  to  an 
lCpistle  addressed  to  Augustus,  although  this  may  not  have  been 
the  earliest  to  be  writtcn.     We  have  therefore  to  look  for  other 
indications  of  its  date.     Ritter  thinks  that  he  has  found  two 
such.     On   the  kalends  of  August   in   B.C.    12   an  altar  was 
dedicated   at   Lugdunum  to   Augustus:    cp.  .Suet.    Claud.    Ii: 
Claudius  natus est...Kal.  Aug.  Luquduni,  eo  ipso  die  quo primum 
ara  ibi  Augusto  dedicata  cst:   Liv.  Epit.  cxxxviil.   ara  divt 
Caesaris  ad  confluentem  Araris  et  Rhodani  dcdicata'^  Dio  Cass. 
I.IV.  32  Trpo<pdff€i  rrji  iopr^s  rjy  Kal  vvv  irepl  rbv  rov  kvyoiffTov 
(itanbv  iv  AovySoOvtp  reXovffi:  Strabo  IV.  3,  2  t6  t€  lepbv  rbava- 
dtixBiv  inrb  irdvTuv  Koivrj  tCov  TaXaTuv  Kaiffapi  tcJj  Se^acrrv  irpb 
Ta&nji  Upvrai  t^s  ir6\ew5  [sc.  Lugdunum]  ivl  r^  ffvnpoXy  ruv 
TToranuv.    To  this  altar  Ritter  finds  a  reference  in  v.  16.    But  the 
language  seems  too  gcneral  to  be  so  limited  in  its  reference.     It 
denotcs  a  habit  rather  than  a  single  act.     In  B.c.   19  an  altar 
to  Fortuna  Redux  was  decreed  in  honour  of  Augustus  by  the 
Senate   (Mon.   Ancyr.   c.    11):  if  any  special   reference  is  in- 
tended,  it  is  more   likely  that  this   is   intended.     But  Sueto- 
nius  (Aug.  c.  LIX.)  says  provinciarum  pieraeque  s?iper  templa 
et  aras  ludos    quoque   quinquennales  paene   oppidatim    consti- 
tuerunt;  and  although  this  refers  doubtless  mainly  to  a  later 
portion  of  his  reign,  the  custom  may  have  begun  early.     Hence 
no  conclusion  can  safely  be  drawn  from  the  phrase  in  v.  16. 
Another  argument  has  been  drawn  from  v.  255.     Dio  Cass. 
(Liv.   36)  tells  how  in  the  winter  of  B.C    11  — 10  the  Senate 
decreed  ihal  ihe  temple  of  Janus  should  be  closed ;  but  this 
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decree  was  not  carried  into  effect  in  consequence  of  an  inroad  of 
the  Dacians  and  a  nsing  of  the  Dalmatians,  followcd  bv  a 
''^^Tv"'-?^  ^-^"^"1^"  Germany.  Kitter  argues  from  [his 
hat  the  Epistle  must  have  been  finished  bcfore  the  news  of 
W^^'^  """;'  ^jV^^^hed  Rome,  when  it  was  still  expected 
that  the  temple  of  Janus  would  be  closed.  13ut  the  temple  o 
Janus  was  closed  three  times  during  the  reign  of  Au^^stu 
(Suet   Aug.  xxii.,  Mon.  Ancyr.  11.  45).     The  first  time  ^    in 

the  close  of  the  first  Cantabrian  war.     The  date  of  the  third 
closing  cannot  be  determined.     Orosius  (vi.  ..)  assigns  it 

Wl/''?.?^  ^^"''\  ^'''^^  ^  ^^^^^'^'^"  npparent ly  accep  e"  l  y 
:^Lh^"  ^  r-l  '?  ^^f;/^''^'^'^^.  stanza  iv.):  this  rests  Sn  ve^ 
shght  authority.  but  Mommsen  (on  Mon.  Ancyr.  p.  32)  is  S 
dismclmed  to  accept  it  as  approximatcly  true.     In  any  case  "he 
reference  m  y.  .55  is  too  general  to  admit  of  being  pressed 
More  vahd  arguments  have  been  adduced  by  Vahlen  {Mon^s- 
b^chte  dcr  Berliner  Akadcmie   1S78,  pp.  688  ff.).     In  v    m 
Horace  rcfcrs  to  his  resumption  of  a  form  of  poeticarcom 
position  which  he  had  formally  renounced.     This  can  onTy  me^n 
lync  poetry.     Now  the  Carmen  Saeculare  was  written  in  bT 

thSe  in  vv  ,  -;  ff  ^/  ^'^  ^PP';^'  ^°  ^^^'  '^eferences  to  some  «f 
tnese  in  vv.  252  ff.  (e.g.  to  v.  25  ff.,  xiv.  u,  20,  33    xv   6    f^\ 

or  at  least  to  the  themes  of  which  they  treat. '  I?en'ce\he  Ei?le 
can  hardly  have  been  written  before  B.c.  13.  In  this  vear 
Augustus  returned  to  Rome  after  an  absence  of  three  years  in 
Oaul,  and  remained  in  Rome  until  b.c.  10  ^ 

Suetonius  (vit.  Horat.)  tells  us  that  Augustus  post  sermones 
quosdam  lectos  complained  that  there  was  L  n.ention  mTde  of 
h.m.elf,  and  said  to  the  poet  irasci  me  tibi  scito,  guod  nont 
plertsque  eiusmodz   scriptis  mecum   potissimum   loluariT  An 

nobis  esse?    In  this  way  expressit  eclogam  ad  se  cuius  initium 

1^.^"''  ''' '"''^"'^'^  ^t^-     ^itter  thinks  that  Sueton  us  wa 
mistaken  in  supposmg  that  this  Epistle  was  the  one  wr itten  bv 
Horace  in  answer  to  the  remonstrances  of  Augustus    and  ar^cs 

Sati  L  and  M 'thTA'"  '^^  ^""^  after  the  publication  of  the 
?ww  /v  ir  ^^""^  Augustus  in  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
Horaces  iMta  complains  of  it  as  being  a.s  short  as  the  poet 
was  himself :  pertultt  ad  me  Dionysius  libellum  tuum^/uem 
ego  ut  excusantem,  quaniuluscunque  est,  boni  consulo.  V^ri 
autem  mtht  videris,  ne  maiores  libelli  tui  \int,  quam  ipse  es  Sed 
s  tibt  statura  dest,  corpusctdum  non  dest.  JtLue  iicebit%  sex 
^^^ohscrtbas:  qtio  circuitus  voluminis  tui  sit%KTi^Vro 

CDjections  that  Sermones  is  by  no  mcans  necessarily  limitcd  u» 
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Satires:  in  this  very  Epistle  (v.  150)  it  evidently  includes  the 
Kpistles.  Hence  if,  as  we  shall  see  reason  to  believe,  the  second 
and  third  Epistle  of  this  book  (the  latter  the  socalled  Ars 
Poetica)  were  written  before  the  first,  they  may  well  have  been 
the  Sermones  mentioned  by  Suetonius.  The  answer  to  the 
second  is  that  Horace  himself  in  v.  4  apologises  for  the  brevity  of 
this  poem,  and  the  sportive  protest  of  Augustus  is  a  reply  to 
this  apology.  Hence  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  rejecting  the 
express  tcstimony  of  Suetonius.  Mommsen  [Hcrmes  XV.  105) 
l)elieves  ihat  the  Epistles  of  the  first  book  are  the  sermones 
quidam^  and  that,  though  they  must,  as  he  admits,  have  been 
published  some  time  previously,  the  slightness  of  the  acquaint- 
ance  bctween  Horace  and  the  Emperor  before  the  publication  of 
the  Carmen  Sacctdare  prevented  the  latter  from  having  any 
knowledge  of  them.  It  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  whether 
Mommsen  is  right  in  limiting  the  intimacy  of  Augustus  with 
Horace  so  completely  to  the  last  few  years  of  his  life. 

This  Epistle  has  always  been  a  favourite  one.  It  contains  a 
great  deal  of  shrewd  criticism  with  some  of  those  happy  auto- 
biographical  touches,  which  Horace  knew  so  well  how  to  throw 
in.  Mommsen  indced  {f/crmes  XV.  103)  calls  these  three 
Kpistles  '  the  most  graccful  and  delightful  works  in  all  Roman 
liierature '. 


IVith  all  the  claims  upon  yotir  tinte,  Cacsar^  I  should 
be  unpatriotiCf  ifl  ivere  to  address  you  at  length. 

1.  BOlus :  Augustus  did  not  lose  the  support  of  Agrippa 
until  b.c.  12,  but  smce  B.c.  17  he  had  been  in  the  East,  leturn- 
ing  to  Rome  this  ycar,  about  the  same  time  as  Augustus  re- 
turned  from  Gaul.  But  Horace  is  speaking  of  the  rcsponsibility 
of  empire  ;  and  with  a  natural  license. 

2.  moribus.  The  position  which  Augustus  assumed  as  a 
'saviour  of  society'  and  reformer  of  morals  is  often  dwelt  upon 
by  the  poets  of  his  time,  and  is  admirably  described  by  M.  Gaston 
Boissier  in  his  Religion  Roniaine^  vol.  I.  67— 108.  Cp.  Mommsen, 
Staatsr.  Il^.  686  note  i.  \^\ihmoribus  the  scholiast  rightly  sup- 
plies  stiis  not  tuis :  for  the  combinalion  of  mores  and  leges 
cp.  Carm.  II l.  24,  35  qtiid  leges  sine  moribus  vanae  projiciunt ? 

4.  xnorer  tua  tempora  *  waste  your  time':  just  as  we  have 
in  Ep.  I.  13,  17  oculos  auresque  morari,  '10  make  eyes  and  ears 
(Iwell  upon  a  thing',  so  here  the  tempora,  the  time  which 
Augustus  had  at  his  command  for  important  business,  is  repre- 
sented  as  in  danger  of  being  taken  up  with  Horace's  poetry. 
The  plural  tempora  in  prose  always  seems  to  carry  with  it  some- 
thing  of  the  force  of  Kaipoi  'opportunities'  for  doing  anything, 
not  merely  the  lapse  of  time:  thus  often  =  *crisis',  'emergen- 
cics '. 
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5—17.      The  most  mustrious  hcroes  have  not.found  reco^mition 

j.  pro.ec.or  of  ,he  vine  was  easily  ex.encW  ,"0°  ha,  o    h     belnl 
.he  pro.ec.or  of  .rees  in  general.    This  charac.er   s  s.ill  futtS 
developcd  .n  the  no.ion  of  his  being  .he  I>romoterof  c  v  liS 
.  4W^ Di;,d'"?v'  '^^'^Ln^  (turip.'uacch.  4,0;  .sfrX    '. 

y;  IV,  5,  3.^  f.     There  is  a  remarkable  pa  alfe    (pMv  ^a 

'ftont:  and  further  on  « IIcra,lcm  ,,uUcm  ct  JlrcmliLruL 
prms  duat  dcos,  quam  vicisscnt  sccum  vivcnlium  inviLm 

cp.  En„u"^i%aro"de"'l!i^"  1;,";','," ^ti^X^ ;'"'»^- ' 
Vem  lu  lolUs  in  .Jl  S  /;l;,  '•  aU  a^^dn' nb  r;2'"' 
umpta  caclilum  commixla  slctlis  spLndidT.     ^       '    ^^     ""•»"" 

;:flecr"d'  £:s.  *^^f  ='r  "'i';''  'c  Ln  r^^  "i"/»' 

principium...iUe  colit  tc^as.  ^'         ^'       ^'  '"'  ^  ""^  ^'^' 

,  .!:.  "^^^  adsignant,  i.e.  institute  property  in  hnd  Sat  t 
3,  05.  ihe  technical  force  of  thc  word  comes  om  in  fL  ^fl'\ 
des.gnation  of  the  trcsviri  agris  danM^r^^^,^     Cf  C  T^L 

10.    contu<Ut,   because  according  .0  the  storv  thi.  I,»^r,'c 
hcads  were  br».sed  by  .hc  ciub  of  He^rcules  Calm^.v  ^''e';  f 

/«";J*1^/.l"'''K'^.'''^''l'«'-  C"m.  .„.3,  ,9/^,«/i> 
l.y  EurysU,eurwere  m,  "'''m^  '^'"'"■t  ^"  "'"«'  «P™  ""cules 
who  had  inTlucId  lu^n  ter  ,0^"'"^  \  ""=  .'"""'"6  "'  J»"»- 
.'erseus  bom  «r^''oiS%':hoX'u.'e''l'oV."''="<'-'  "' 
end"'  '°''"°"''  ^P-  '•  '•  •  <"°'<=)-  "•  ».  «73.  'onlybyhis  las. 
,.  ?'■    ,7^1  'P'"'"''  •>«■■«  ">«  «y«:  nsed  of  Ihirs.  (Sat    i   , 
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16.  praesentl  *\vhile  still  with  us';  as  contrasted  with 
the  demi-gods  who  received  honours  only  after  their  deaths. 
Augustus  is  the  one  exception  to  the  rule  Virtutem  incolumem 
odimus.  But  Monimsen  rightly  lakes  this  also  as  a  proof  that 
this  Epistle  cannot  have  been  written  before  the  return  of 
Augustus  to  Rome  in  B.c.  13.  It  would  be  otherwise  incon- 
ceivable  that  the  poet  who  wrote  abes  iam  nitnium  diu  (Carm. 
IV.  5,  1)  should  throughout  make  no  reference  whatever  to  his 
absence,  it  he  was  now  spending  his  sccond  or  third  year  in 
Gaul. 

16.  lurandas  aras :  iurare^  like  iirofiv^vaL  (Ar.  Nub.  1237 
irwnyvs  tovs  dtovs),  aTrofivvvai  (ib.  1232  jcat  Tavr  ide\7i<T€is 
arofWffai  fioi  toCs  ^eow;)— cp.  Z«j)s  dfxvv/j.evos  (il).  1241)— takes 
an  accusative  of  that  by  which  one  swcars  (Verg.  Aen.  xii. 
197  /crram,  mare,  sidcra  iuro) :  hence  it  can  be  used  in  the 
passive. 

numen  has  in  its  favour  not  only  the  vet.  Bland.  but  also 

the  excellcnt   MS.    R,    although   the  majority  of  MSS.  have 

nomcn :  the  former  ivas  reslored  to  the  text  by  Bentley,  and  has 

since  received  the  supixjrt  of  many  good  cditors.     Kriiger  and 

Schiitz  still  prcfer  nomcn;  but  the  rcgular  phrase  was  either 

iurare  fcr  numen  or  iuj-are  in   nomen.     Suct.    Calig.  24   has 

fernumcn  Drusillac  deicravit :  and  in  Tac  Ann.  I.  73  all  good 

recent  editors  have  adopted  the  correction  of  Frein.sheim  violatum 

pcrinrio  numcn  Augusti,  ihough  the  MS.  has  nomen.     Cp.  Ov. 

Ilcr.   i.x.    371,   xm.    159,   Tont.    i.   10,   42.     Servius   too  who 

quoles  these  lines  on  Verg.   Ecl.   i.   7  and  Gcorg.   i.  24  has 

(according  to  the  best  MSS.)  numcn,  and  adds  '  sic  Lucanus  de 

Ncrone  [1'hars.  I.  63]  scd  mihi  iam  numcn\     Mommscn  holds 

lli.it  this  phrase  cannot  refer  eilher  to  the  altar  to  Fortuna  redux 

dedicated  vvhcn  Augustus  returned  to  Rome  in  B.  c.  19,  or  to 

that  of  Pax  Auqitsta  of  July  B.  c.   13,  because  neilher  of  these 

<lcilies  could   have  found  a  place  in  oaths.     It  must  refer,  he 

Iiokls  to  the  invocation  of  the  genius  Augusti  between  luffiter 

oplimus  maximiis  and  the  Di  Penates,  which  was  part  of  the 

rcmodelling  of  the  worship  of  the  Lares  Compitalcs.   This  appears 

to  have  bcen  due  to  a  decree  of  the  senate,  passed  during  the 

Kmperor's  absence,  although  not  fully  carried  out  until  a  later 

date.     Cp.  Carm.  IV.  5,  34  Laribus  tuum  miscct  numcn.     Cp. 

Corp.  I.  Lat.  11.    172  si  scicns  fallo  fcfclkro^>e,  tum  me  liberosque 

tiieos  lupiter  optimus  maximus  ac  divus  Augustus  cctenque  omnes 

di  immortalcs  expcrtcm  patria  incolumitate  fortunisque  omnibus 

fdciant  (found  at  Aritium  vetus  in  Lusitania). 

18—27.    But  in  other  respects  the  Romans  now  scorn  con- 
temporary  merit,  and  are  blindly  partial  to  what  is  ancient. 

18.     tuus  hlc  •ihis  people  of  thine',  i.e.  the  Roman  people, 
so  devoled  to  thee.    Bcntlcy,  after  quoting  instances  of  hic 
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ineusy  ille  tuus  etc,  decides  to  read  hoc  on  very  slight  authority. 
joining  in  hoc  uno:  but  then,  as  Ribbeck  has  shown,  the  next 
line  becomes  quite  superfluous,  for  unum  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  15 — 17.  It  is  possible  however  that  uno  is  masc,  taken  with 
ie. 

21.  suls  temporibus  *the  measure  of  life  assigned  to  them'. 
The  epithet  which  would  more  properly  belong  lo  the  authors 
is  transferred  to  their  works. 

23.  vetenim,  neuter,  not  masculine,  as  is  shown  by  cetera, 
semota  and  defuncta.  Cp.  Tac.  Ann.  11.  88  vetera  extollimm 
recentium  incuriosi.  tabulas,  the  laws  of  thc  Twelve  Tablcs, 
carried  by  the  deccmvirs. 

25.  aequata  'made  on  equal  terms',  a  probahly  unexampled 
force  of  the  word,  which  leads  Mr  Reid  to  conjecture  that  wc 
should  read  acqtia  icta;  but  the  transference  of  meaning  is  hardly 
too  bold  for  Horace :  to  Gabiis  we  must  supply  cum  from  the 
following  clause.  Dionysius  Hulic.  (iv.  58)  says  that  he  saw  in 
the  temple  of  Zcj/$  Tri<sri.o%  on  the  Quirinal  a  treaty  made  by  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus  w  ilh  Gabii,  written  on  the  hide  of  the  ox  slain 
at  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  Cp.  Niebuhr  Hist.  I.  512.  For 
treaties  with  the  Sabines  cp.  ib.  pp.  231,  561. 

26.  pontlflcum  libros,  propcrly  the  books  containing  the 
laws  of  ritual  and  worship  (Cic.  de  Orat.  I.  43,  193,  Macrol). 
Sat.  I.  12,  21),  but  probably  including  also  the  annalcs  pon- 
tificum  or  annales  maximi.  Cp.  Cic.  de  Orat.  II.  12,  52 
(note),  whcre  Cicero  speaks  of  the  entire  absence  of  ornament 
in  their  style.    Cp.  Teuffel,  Rom.  Lit.  §§  d^^  66. 

volumina  vatum:  'veteres  libros  Marcii  vatis  aut  Sibyllae': 
the  oracles  of  the  Sibyl  were  w  ritten  in  Greek ;  but  there  were 
current  at  Rome  certain  Carmina  Marciana  in  Satuniian  verse, 
ascribed  to  a  prophetic  Marcius  (as  Livy  xxv.  12,  and  PHny 
II.  N.  VII.  33  say),  or  to  two  brothers  of  the  name  according 
to  Cic.  de  Div.  I.  40,  89,  which  foretold  the  defcat  of  Cannae, 
and  enjoined  games  in  honour  of  Apollo.  The  date  of  these  is 
unknown,  but  cp.  Weissenborn  on  Livy  l.c. 

27.  Albano  In  monte:  *quia  Egeria  nympha  dicebatur 
loqui  cum  Numa  Pompilio  in  Albano  monte'  Acron.  This  legend 
does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  quite  the  same  form;  but  Ritter 
labours  hard  to  show  that  it  is  equivalcnt  to  that  which  places 
the  grove  of  Egeria  at  Aricia,  which  was  not  indeed  on,  but  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  mount.  Cp.  Ov.  Met.  xv.  487,  Servius 
on  Verg.  Aen.  vil.  763  eductum  Egeriae  lucis.  Ov.  Fast.  Iii. 
261 — 2.  He  is  however  clearly  wrong  in  supposing  this  grove 
at  Aricia  to  be  that  mentioned  in  Juv.  iii.  17,  which  wa^ 
dose  to  the  Capene  galc  at  Rome,  sixtccn  milcs  away.    13urn 


writes  {Rome  and  the  Campagna^  p.  218)  'The  worship  of 
Egeria  was  probably  indigenous  to  thc  grove  of  Diana  at  Aricia, 
whcre  we  find  that  there  was  a  shrine  and  fountain  of  Egeria; 
whcncc  it  may  have  been  transferred  by  Numa  (.'')  to  the  valley 
and  fountain  outside  the  Porta  Capena.'  Egeria  was  one  of  the 
Camenae,  and  whilc  we  read  of  the  Vallis  Egeriae,  the  grove 
with  the  temple  in  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  Lucus  Camenarum 
(Becker  Roni.  Alterth.  I.  513 — 515).  If  therefore  the  Camenae 
were  worshipped  at  Aricia,  it  wouid  be  natural  enough  to  speak 
of  them  as  uttering  their  primitive  poetry  on  the  mountain  which 
rose  abovc  their  grove,  especially  for  those  who  remembered  the 
muse-haunted  Ilelicon  and  Parnassus.  \Ve  may  compare  Quintil. 
X.  I,  99  in  comoedia  maxime  claudicamus,  licet  Varro  iMuscls^ 
Aeli  Stiionis  sentcntia.,  Plautino  dicat  sermone  locutu7-as  /uisse, 
si  Latine  loqui  vcllcnt. 

28—33.  //  is  absurd  to  argue  that  because  the  oldest  Greek 
writcrs  are  the  besty  it  is  so  also  at  Rome, 

28.  Graiorum:  so  Bentley  with  the  vet.  Bland.  and  some 
fcw  olher  MSS.     Most  MSS.  have  Graecorum. 

antiqulssima  quaeque  points  to  the  oldest  writings  as  a  class 
as  bctter  than  later  works,  whereas  antiquissimum  quodque 
would  have  indicated  that  their  mcrit  was  in  each  case  in 
proportion  to  the  antiquity.  Madvig  Gramm.  §  495  points  out 
that  in  the  older  and  good  writers  the  plural  usage  is  confined 
lo  the  neuter.  But  Plaut.  Men.  571  has  uti  quique  sutit  optumi: 
Most.  155  optumi  quique  expetebant  a  me  doctrinam  sibi :  Cic. 
I-ael.  10,  34  in  optimis  quibusquc  honoris  ccrtamen;  de  Off. 
II.  21,  75  legcs  et  proximae  quacque  duriores  (where  Reid  correcls 
proxima) :  Livy  i.  9,  8  proximi  quique.  But  it  is  only  in  Juslin 
and  Florus  that  this  usage  becomes  conimon. 

29.  pensantur,  very  rarely  used  in  this  primary  sense  of 
'weigh',  and  not  in  its  derived  meaning  of  *repay'  by  any 
writer  earlier  than  Horace. 

30.  trutina  (Sat.  i.  3,  iT.)=rpvTa3fi\  (the  first  syllable  of 
which  is  long) ;  so  machina  = /ATyxavTj,  bucina^/Sv/fdvj;.  Cf.  Roby 
§239. 

31.  olea,  Bentley's  correction  for  oleam  of  almost  all  MSS. 
has  niet  with  very  general  acceptance.  It  seems  impossible  to 
buppose  that  intra  is  a  preposition,  while  extra  is  so  evidently  an 
adverb.  It  is  necessary  then  to  supply  in  to  govera  olea  from 
the  following  in  nucCy  precisely  as  cum  above  in  vel  GcUfiis 
vel  cum  Sabinis:  so  in  Carm.  11 1.  25,  2  quae  nemora  aut  quos 
agor  in  specus  the  in  has  to  be  anticipated :  cp.  Verg.  Aen.  vi. 
692  qttas  ego  te  terras  et  qitanta  pcr  aequora  vectum  accipio. 
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In  Ep.  I.  1,  16  which  Orelli  adduces  to  defend  the  MS. 
reading,  exlra  is  just  as  much  a  preposition  as  intra:  and 
similarly  in  Liv.  XXXI.  54  intra  eam  {portam)  extraque.  Schiilz 
says  that  intra  oleam  conveys  the  just  meaning,  whereas  extra 
nucem  would  mean  not  *on  the  oulside  of  the  nut '  but  'apart 
from  it'  and  that  therefore  the  construction  was  neccssarily 
changed.  I  think  Bentlcy's  emendation  a  great  improvement. 
The  sense  is :  if  we  are  to  be  led  astray  by  comparing  things  which 
though  alike  in  some  respects  difler  in  others,  like  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  thcn  we  may  as  well  argue  that  an  olive  has 
no  stone  because  a  nut  has  none,  or  a  nut  no  shell  because  an 
olive  has  not.  We  may  go  on  to  say  that  thcre  is  nothing  lacking 
to  our  perfect  success,  even  in  painling,  in  music,  or  in  athletics. 

32.  fortunae:  Schiitz  (after  Lchrs)  objects  to  this  word; 
and  says  that  it  was  a  very  poor  compliment  to  Augustus  for 
llorace  to  regard  it  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Romans  had 
reached  the  height  of  fortunc  under  him.  He  suggests  cultiirat^ 
though  in  good  l^tin  this  word  nevcr  has  the  meaning  which 
would  be  required  here  of  the  rcsult  of  cuUivation,  but  only  the 
process  (cp.  Ep.  I.  i,  40).  Ribbeck  dcspairs  of  the  line,  unless 
he  is  allowed  to  transpose  it  to  afler  107.  1  do  not  see  any  fatal 
objection  to  the  traditional  intcrpretation,  as  above,  though  cer- 
tainly  the  logic  is  neither  clear  nor  good.  Porphyrion  oddly 
takes  it  of  poetr)-,  'sed  hoc  intellegi  quam  a  se  dici  maluit.' 

pln^mus :  the  four  main  branches  of  a  liberal  educalion 
among  the  Greeks  were  ^pd/z/iara,  ')vykVa.oriKi\^  ixovaiK-t)  and  (as 
some  added)  -ypa<f>iKri.  Literature  is  here  omitted,  perhaps  be- 
cause  the  superiority  of  contemporary  CJroeks  was  not  so  clear 
in  this  as  in  the  other  three.  Painting,  music  and  athletics  werc 
alike  despised  by  the  Romans  unlil  the  daj^s  of  the  Empire. 

34 — 49.  //  is  quite  inipossible  to  draw  any  fixed  line  betwcen 
thc  old  and  the  ncw. 

34.  vlna:  Pindar  praises  old  wine  and  new  poems  (01.  ix. 
48  alvti  hk  ira\ai.6v  fiiv  oiivov,  aifdea  5'  vfivuv  vtwripujv). 

35.  quotus :  the  answer  would  have  been  cxpressed  by  an 
ordinal. 

adro^et:  we  might  be  content  with  the  meaning  'claims' 
here  and  in  A.  P.  122,  while  that  is  clearly  the  force  of  the  word 
in  Sat.  II.  4,  35;  but  in  Carm.  iv.  14,  40  that  rendering  is  less 
^UsiiiCioxy'.  fortuna. . .optatum peractis  imperiis  decus  adro<^vit. 
Mr  Page  there  suggests  a  possible  connexion  with  the  force  of 
prorogo  'grant  in  extension',  so  that  adrogo  would  be  'grant  in 
addition'  just  as  abrogo  means  *to  take  away'  originally  by  t 
proposal  addressed  to  the  people,  so  adrogo  may  mean  simply  to 
*add  to'.  Orelli's  notion  that  the  meaning  here  is  derived  frora 
the  formal  adro^atio  or  adoplion  in  the  comitia  is  not  probable. 


36.  decidit  *has  dropped  off'  like  falling  leavcs:  cp.  Plaut. 
Trin.  544  solstitiali  morbo  dccidunt, 

88.    flnis  'limit',  not,  as  Acron  says,  dennition. 

42.  respuat,  the  reading  of  the  best  MSS.,  is  at  the  same 
time,  as  lienlley  showed,  the  only  tense  which  will  suit  bolh 
praesens  and  postera.  Earlier  editions  had  either  respuit  or 
respuet.  In  the  preceding  line  Benllcy  proposed  to  replace 
poetas  by  probosque,  a  suggestion  which  certainly  improves  the 
'concinnity '  of  ihe  passage,  but  is  not  needful.  For  the  rhyming 
of  the  two  \\XiQ.% poetas...actas,  which  was  one  of  his  objections  lo 
the  rcading  of  the  MSS.,  cp.  A.  P.  99-100,  176-7;  Verg. 
Aen.  I.  319-320,  625-6;  III.  656-7 :  Gossrau  (App.  de Hexametro 
Virgilii)  quotes  elevcn  more  instances  from  the  Aeneid.  Most 
of  these  seem  to  be  purcly  accidcntal,  like  those  in  Horace:  but 
in  the  more  archaic  poets  there  are  traccs  of  an  intentional  use  of 
rhyrae  (cp.  Ennius  in  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  35,  85)  and  in  a  later  age 
Eustathius  expresscs  his  admiration  of  Hom.  II.  xxii.  383-4. 

43.  honeste  *with  honour',  i.e.  he  will  not  disgrace  those 
among  whom  he  is  ranked. 

48.  caudae  pUos :  it  is  possible  that  there  is  a  reference  here 
(as  the  edilors  generally  suppose)  to  the  story  told  by  Plutarch 
of  Serlorius,  how  "whcn  he  had  called  all  his  anny  together,  he 
caused  iwo  horses  to  be  brought  into  the  field,  one  an  old  feeble 
lean  animal,  the  other  a  lusty,  strong  horse,  with  a  remarkably 
thick  and  long  tail.  Near  the  lean  one  he  placed  a  tall  slrong 
man,  and  near  the  strong  young  horse  a  weak  despicable  looking 
fcUow :  and  at  a  sign  given,  the  strong  man  took  hold  of  the 
weak  horse's  tail  with  both  his  hands,  and  drew  it  to  him  with 
his  whole  force,  as  if  he  would  pull  it  off;  the  other,  the  weak 
man,  in  the  mean  time  set  to  work  to  pluck  off  hair  by  hair  from 
the  great  horse's  tail :  the  former  of  course  effccted  nolhing,  while 
the  latter  had  soon  removed  the  whole  tail :  whereupon  Sertorius 
said : '  You  see,  fellow-soldiers,  that  persevcrance  is  more  prevail- 
ing  than  violence,  and  that  many  ihings,  which  cannot  be 
overcome  when  they  are  together,  yield  themselves  up  when 
laken  little  by  littie'"  (Clough's  Plutarch,  iii.  400).  But  as 
Horace  is  not  teaching  a  moral  lesson  hcre,  but  simply  illustra- 
ling  a  logical  process,  1  see  very  little  rcason  to  suppose  that  this 
slory  was  in  his  mind  at  all.  The  hairs  in  a  tail  may  very  well 
have  been  a  current  example  in  the  schools,  like  the  grains  in  a 
heap.  The  fallacy  of  the  ^ctXa^pas  invented  by  Eubulides  is  a 
somewhat  similar  instance. 

46.  etiam  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  majority  of  good 
MSS.,  and  is  strongly  comfirmed  by  the  imitation  in  Pers.  VI.  58 
addcetiam  unum^  unum  etiam;  it  means  'sliil',  as  in  its  com* 
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inon  use  with  comparatives.  Bentley  with  some  good  MSS. 
read  et  iiem,  comparing  Ter.  Andr.  77  sedpostqttam  annusaccessit, 
pretiiim  pollicens^  unus  et  item  altcr :  Lucret.  IV.  553  asperitas 
autem  vocis  fit  ab  asperitate  principiorum  ^  et  item  lcvor  levort 
creatur:  add  Ter.  Adelph.  230  mulieres  complures  et  item  hinc 
alia  quaeporio  Cyprum,     But  etiam  may  certainly  stand. 

47.  cadat  elusus  'foiled  and  overthrown',  a  metaphor  from 
a  gladiator.  ruentis  acervl  '  the  diminishing  heap ',  in  Greek 
(TupelTrjs  *quam,  si  necesse  sit,  Latino  verbo  liceat  acervalem 
appellare'  (Cic.  de  Div.  11.  4,  1 1).  The  nature  of  it  is  explained 
by  Cic.  Acad.  II.  16,  49  captiosissimo genere interrogationis  utun- 
tur,  quod genus  minime  in  philosophia  prohari  soiety  cum  aliquid 
minutatim  et  gradatim  additur  aut  dcmitur.  Soritas  hoc  vocani, 
quia  acervum  ejjficiunt  uno  additograno.  Cp.  also  11.  29,  93  with 
Reid's  note.  Chrysippus  met  the  difficuhy  by  refusing  to  answer 
some  time  before  his  questioner  reached  the  critical  point:  he 
was  so  troubled  by  the  sophism  that  Persius  humorously  calls  it 
his  own,  VI.  80  inventuSy  Chrysippe^  tuifinitor  acervi.  We  must 
carefully  distinguish  the  sorites  as  a  logical  trick  playing  upon  the 
meaning  of  the  word  'heap'  ((rojpoj)  from  the  similarly  named 
but  wholly  different  *chain-argument'  {kettenschluss),  in  which 
the  predicate  of  each  of  a  string  or  *heap'  of  premisses  is  tht 
subject  of  the  next.  Cp.  Jevons  Logic  p.  156,  or  Thomson's 
Laws  of  Tlmight,  p.  199.  ForceHini  s.  v.  confuses  them :  thc 
definition  in  the  dictionaries  based  on  Freund  *a  sophism 
formed  by  accumulation'  does  not  really  suit  either.  Some 
cditors  say  that  the  argument  which  proceedcd  by  way  of  addi- 
tion  was  called  the  struens  cu-ervus,  that  which  went  on  gradualh 
dimii  ishing  was  called  the  rtuns  acervus,  I  cannot  discover  thc 
authority  for  this  statement. 

48.  redit  in  fastos  'goes  back  upon  the  annals*. 

49.  Libitina :  an  ancient  Italian  goddess,  originally  of  gardens 
and  of  pleasure  generally,  called  also  Lubentina  (from  lubet,  lu- 
bidoy  etc).  Aflerwards  she  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  goddess 
of  burial,  by  a  transition  strange  to  us,  but  not  unexampled  in 
Italy,  where  the  Sabine  Feronia  is  compared  both  wilh  Flora 
and  with  l'ersephone,  and  in  Grccce  where  Aphrodite  sometimcs 
is  represented  as  Persephone:  cf.  Preller  liom.  Myth.  p.  387, 
Griech.  Myth.  i.  p.  375.  Servius  TuUius  is  said  to  have  or- 
dained  that  in  every  case  of  death  a  piece  of  money  should  l>e 
contributcd  to  her  chest ;  and  biers  and  othcr  necessaries  for 
funerals  were  kept  in  her  grove  {lucus  Libitinae)  on  the  Esquiline, 
and  let  out  on  hire.  Here  too  the  undertakers  {Libitinarii)  had 
their  quarters.  Cp.  Carm.  III.  30,  6;  Sat.  Ii.  6,  i9;Mart.  x. 
97;  Liv.  XL.  19,  3  pestilentia  ..tanla  erat,  ut  Libitina  ad  funera 
vix  sufficerei  (Madvig) :  XLI.  21,  6  ne  liberorum  quidemfuneribus 
Libitina  sujicidat. 


60— 64-     There  is  a  conventional  style  oflaudation  ofour  older 
poets  n<nv  current,  which  secures  them  gencral  approval. 

50.  Ennius  is  called>r//j  mainly  because  of  the  brave  spirit 
in  which  he  sung  of  the  battles  of  Rome.  Cp.  Ep.  I.  19,  7.  At 
the  same  time  he  served  with  distinction  among  the  Messapian 
allies  of  Rome  in  the  second  Punic  War.  Prof.  Sellar  in  hisad- 
mirable  study  of  Ennius  says :  *  This  actual  service  in  a  great  war 
left  its  impress  on  the  work  done  by  Ennius.  Fragments  both  of 
his  tragcdies  and  his  Annals  prove  how  thoroughly  he  understood 
and  appreciated  the  best  qualities  of  the  soldierly  character. 
This  fellowship  in  hardship  and  danger  fitted  him  to  become  the 
nalional  poet  of  a  race  of  soldiers'  {Koman  Poets,  p.  67).  But 
to  compare  him  with  Homer  is  to  put  him  to  a  test  which  he 
cannot  be  expected  to  stand  :  ib.  p.  102. 

51.  leviter  c^^r^-sccurus  esse  Porph.  Bentley,  with 
his  usual  masterly  insight,  saw  that  Porph.  had  hit  the  mark  by 
interpreting  :  *  Ennius  is  now  sure  of  his  harvest  of  fame,  about 
which  he  had  previously  been  anxious,  and  so  cares  little  for  the 
promises  of  his  Pythagorean  dreams'.  Horace  is  here  settmg 
forth  the  high  reputation  which  the  oldcr  poets  were  enjoymg  m 
his  own  day,  not  criticising  them  from  his  own  point  of  view,  and 
censuring  Ennius  for  carelessness,  as  some  editors  have  wrongly 
supposed.— Bergk  has  shewn  that  Horace  probably  takes  Varro 
as  his  type  of  thc  critici,  several  of  the  judgments  here  passed 
closely  agreeing  with  those  of  Varro  in  various  works. 

52.  quo  cadant  *  what  becomes  of. 

somnia:  Cic.  Acad.  IL  16,  51  {EnmHs)  cum  somniavit,  ita 
narravit  ' visus  Homerus  adcsse pocta\  This  was  at  the  begm- 
ning  of  his  Annals,  as  we  learn  from  the  scholiast  on  Pers.  vi.  10 
cor  iubet  hoc  Enni,  postquam  dcstcrtuit  esse  Maeonides  Qutntus^ 
pavone  ex  Pytha^oreo,  rendercd  by  Conington  '  so  says  Ennms' 
brain,  when  he  had  been  roused  from  dreaming  himself  Maeo- 
nides  Quintus  developed  out  of  Pythagoras'  peacock'.  The 
scholiast  explains  this  by  saying  that  the  soul  of  Ennms  had 
passed  through  five  stages,  a  peacock,  Euphorbus  (cp.  Carm.  I. 
38,  10),  Homer,  Pythagoras,  Ennius ;  and  Porphyrion  here  says 
•in  principio  Annalium  suorum  somnis  se  scripsit  admonitum, 
quod  secundum  Pythagorae  dogma  anima  Homeri  in  suum  corpus 
venisset.'  I  cannot  find  any  authority,  except  in  this  passage, 
for  the  statement  that  Homer's  soul  passed  into  Ennius  :  certamly 
Cicero  (1.  c.)  says  nothing  about  it,  as  Conington's  note  on  Pers. 
Prol.  3  asserts  ;  and  in  Lucret.  I.  116— 126  we  have  simply  the 
slatement  that  Ennlus  taught  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis, 
and  that  Homer  appeared  to  him  *  pouring  out  brmy  tears  ,  and 
revealed  to  him  the  nature  of  the  universe,  a  vision  which  Mr 
Scllar  thinks  evidently  suggested  the  dream  in  which  Hector 
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appeared  to  Aeneas  (p.  109).  The  line  memini  me  Jieri  pavum 
(Ann.  V.  15  Vahl.)  refers  apparently  only  to  Ennius  himself 
TertuIIian  gives  the  order  as  Euphorbus,  Pythagoras,  Homer  a 
peacock  by  a  bold  anachronism.  Mommscn's  words  'The  re 
markable  vision,  with  which  ihe  poem  (of  the  Annals)  opens  telU 
in  good  Pythagorcan  style  how  the  soul  now  inhabitin-r  Quintus 
Ennius  had  previously  been  domiciled  in  Homer  and  still  earlier 
in  a  peacock ',  seem  based  on  the  language  of  Persius,  which 
may  only  be  a  distorted  expression  of  the  salirist ;  cp.  Conincton's 
note.     Conington  here  renders 

*nor  cares  how  he  redeems 
thc  gorgeous  promise  of  his  peacock  dreams*. 
63.  non^ noftne,  as  in  Carm.  11  r.  20,  1  tton  vides,  and  often 
elsewhere.  Bentley  tirst  gave  the  true  meaning  to  ihis  passarre,  by 
making  it  interrogative,  *Did  I  say  ihat  Ennius  is  now  sure  oJ 
his  place?  \V  hy  even  Naevius,  so  much  more  archaic  a  writer  is 
still  always  ni  our  hands,  and  familiar  to  us,  as  if  he  wercalmost 
one  of  our  own  time'.  Naevius  served  in  the  First  Punic  War, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  been  born  later  tiian  about  D.c  260' 
he  died  about  B.C.  200.  (Cicero  Brut.  15,  60  says  in  B.cl  204,' 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  lived  at  least  three  or  four 
years  longer :  cp.  Mommsen  Hist.  ir.  437  note.)  Ennius  was 
bom  B.c.  239,  and  died  B.c.  169,  so  that  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  i,  ^makes 
a  shp  in  speaking  of  him  as  older  than  Naevius,  unless,  as  ispro- 
bable,  the  words  there  used  are  due  to  an  inaccurale  margin.il 
gloss.  In  any  case  the  poetry  of  Naevius  was  decidedly  more 
archaic  than  that  of  Ennius. 

65—62.  Even  when  the  early  ivriters  are  set  against  each  other, 
the  qitestion  ts  only  which  has  the  tnore  striking  mcrits,  not  -what 
are  thejaults  0/  cach  ;  and  the  fashionable  critics  think  they  can 
be  labclled  by  appropriate  epithets  in  each  case. 

66.    aufert  *  carries  off'  as  his  special  distinction. 

66.  PacuvlTis  (B.c.  219—129),  the  sister's  son  of  EnniiK. 
The  extant  fragments  of  his  tragedics  (about  400  lines),  admirabW 
djscussed  by  Prof.  Sellar,  and  more  in  delail  by  Kibbeck  {Romische 
Tragodie,  pp.  216-339)  do  not  enable  us  to  determine  precisely 
why  the  epithet  of  doctus  is  given  to  him,  though  they  •bear  evi- 
dence  to  his  moral  strengih  and  worth,  and  to  the  manly  fervour, 
as  well  as  the  gentle  humanity  of  his  temperament '.  It  is  pro 
bably  because  of  his  wide  acquaintance  with  Greek  literaturc : 
but  we  need  not  be  concerned  to  maiutain  the  justice  of  the  epi- 

Acdus  (B.c.  170— about  b.c.  90):  oratorical  fervour  and  pas- 
sionate  energy  are  conspicuous  in  his  fragments  (cp.  Sellar,  pp. 
146-7).     Qumtdian  says  (X.   i,  97)  virinm  Attio  plus  tribuiiur, 


Pacuvium  inderi  doctiorem^  qui  esse  docti  ad/ectant^  vohint,  Thc 
form  Attitts  seems  to  be  the  one  found  in  the  best  MSS.  of 
Quintilian  (cp.  Halm) :  on  the  other  hand  no  MS.  whatever  has 
that  form  here,  and  on  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  7,  27  Ellendt  says  *a 
libris  standum,  qui,  quod  .sciam,  ubique  fcre  tt  ignorant'.  Cp. 
Teuffel  Koin.  Lit.  §  119,  i  'The  equally  well-attested  forms 
Attius  and  Accius  may  be  owing  to  a  dialectical  difference  [?J. 
In  the  Imperial  period,  the  form  vvith  //  gained  the  asccndancy, 
and  the  Grceks  always  wrote  "Arrtos'.  It  is  singular  that  the 
evidence  should  be  so  divided,  secing  how  rare  it  is  to  find  ci 
and  ii  confused  in  early  aulliorities.  Cp.  Roby  i*.  p.  Lii, 
Corssen  Aussprache  l.  50 — 67,  II.  1003.  Both  in  Horace  and  in 
Quinliiian  a  few  MSS.  have  Actius.  Ribbeck  in  his  Fragmcnta 
Tragicorum  (if^7i)  adopted  the  forra  Aitius,  but  in  his  Kom. 
Trag.  (1875)  he  always  has  Accitis. 

Both  Pacuvius  and  Accius  attained  to  a  great  age,  but  pro- 
bably  senis  means  only  '  writer  of  the  olden  time '  here,  as  in 
Sat.  II.  I,  34,  of  LuciHus. 

67.  Alrani  togra :  '  bene  toga:  togalas  enim  scripsit  Afranius' 
Porph.  '1  he  togatae  were  comedies,  depicting  Roman  or  Italian 
characters  and  manners,  as  opposed  to  the  palliaiae,  comedies 
like  those  of  Plautus  and  Terence  derived  from  Greek  sources, 
and  retaining  Greek  dratiiatis  personae.  E.  Afranius  was  the 
chief  writer  of  togatae,  born  about  B.c.  150:  his  plays  were  of  a 
very  immoral  character  (cp.  Quintil.  X.  1,  100 ;  Auson.  Epigr. 
LXXI.  4),  but  in  stylc  ihcy  aitained  to  something  of  the  elegance 
of  Terence.  He  li  eely  borrowed  from  Menander,  as  well  as  from 
other  writcrs  (cp.  Macrob.  Sat.  VI.  i,  4  Afranius  togatarutn 
scriptor . .  .tton  ittverccunde  respondcns  aigticittibus  quod  plura 
sumpsissci  a  Mctiandro  '  Fateor\  inqtiit  '  suinpsi  non  ab  illo  modo 
sed  tit  qttisque  hahuit  conveitiret  qitod  niihi^  qtiod  me  non  posse 
melius jaicic  credidi^  ctiain  a  Laiino^)  and  the  critics  pronounced 
Ihat  his  slyle  was  worthy  of  his  model. 

68.  ad  exemplar  Epicharmi :  Orelli  justly  says  that  it  is  very 
difiicult  to  dctermine  the  exact  meaning  of  this  line,  because  we 
have  not  the  mcans  of  comparing  Plautus  with  Epicharmus,  of 
whose  comcdies  we  have  few  considcrable  fragments  preserved. 
Ile  thinks  \\\::i\ propcrarc-=-ad ncniuiii  fcstiitare  (A.  P.  148),  and 
that  it  refers  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the  action  of  the  plays.  So 
too  Teuffel  §  97,  2.  Schiitz  understands  it  of  rapidity  of  produc- 
tion.  Mahaffy  says  that '  it  seems  only  to  apply  to  the  easy  flow 
of  the  dialogue'  {(Jrcek  LJt.  I,  p.  403);  but  Sellar  is  more  nearly 
right  in  extending  it  to  '  ihe  extreme  vivacity  and  rapidity  of 
gesture,  dialogue,  dcclamation  and  recitative,  by  which  his  scenes 
were  characterised '  {Roman  Pocts^  p.  194).  It  nmst  always  be 
remembered,  ihough  many  critics  seem  to  forget  this,  that  Horace 
isnotgivinghisownopinions,but  those  which  werecommonlycur- 
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rent.  Epicharmus  was  born  in  Cos  about  B.c.  540,  but  was 
brought  as  an  infant  to  Megara  in  Sicily,  and  enjoyed  much  repu- 
tation  at  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Syracuse  about  B.c.  490.  He  is 
said  to  have  reached  a  great  age. 

59.  Caecilius  Statius,  an  Insubrian  Gaul  bybirth,  flourished 
at  Rome  at  the  same  time  as  Ennius,  dying  one  year  after  him  in 
R.c.  168.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  Roman  comic 
poets  by  Volcatius  Sedigitus  (a  critic  quoted  by  A.  GelHus  xv. 
24)  Caecilio  palmam  statuo  dandam  comico,  Plaiitus  secimdus 
facile  exsuptrat  ceteros,  etc.  while  Terence  only  comes  sixth  in 
his  list.  He  is  often  quoted  by  Cicero,  who  however  ctnsurcs 
his  bad  style  (Bnit.  74,  258,  ad  Att.  VII.  3,  10),  and  was  distin- 
guished  especially  for  skill  in  the  management  of  his  plot^. 
Nonius  (p.  374)  quotes  Varro  as  saying  Jn  argumentis  Caccilius 
poscit  palmamy  in  ethesi  Terentius,  in  scrmonibus  Plautus.  His 
gravitas  seems  to  have  been  shown  in  his  sententious  maxinis 
(Sellar,  p.  202).  The  'art'  of  Terence  appears  in  the  careful 
finish  of  his  style.  Cp.  Caesar's  lines  quoted  by  Sueton.  Vit. 
Terent.,  where  he  calls  him  dimidiate  Mcuander  and  puri  sermo- 
nis  amator, 

60.  arto  *  throngcd  ',  too  narrow  for  the  numbers :  cp. 
spissis..Micatris  in  Ep.  i.  19,  41.  There  however  the  theatra 
are  the  private  recitation-halls :  heretheyare  the  public  theatres, 
of  which  there  were  three  permanent  ones  in  Rome  at  this  time, 
one  built  by  Cn.  Pompeius  in  u.c.  55  near  the  Circus  Flaminius, 
one  built  by  Augustus  in  honour  of  Marcelhis  (not  finished 
however  until  B.c.  1 1),  important  remainsof  which  are  still  sland- 
ing  near  the  Tarpeian  Hill,  and  a  third  built  by  Cornehus 
Balbus  between  the  other  two.  It  had  previously  been  the 
custom  to  perform  plays  in  tcmporary  wooden  theaires,  often  of 
great  magnificence. 

61.  potens,  so  mighty,  and  yet  so  wanting  in  critlcal  dis- 
cernment.  The  strange  lack  of  great  dramatists  or  poets  of  any 
kind  in  the  half  century  preceding  Lucretius  and  Catullus  seems 
due  partly  to  the  'separation  in  taste  and  sympathy  belween  the 
higher  classes  and  ihe  mass  of  the  people '  (Sellar,  p.  265)which 
made  literature  the  amusement  of  a  narrow  circle,  and  partly  to 
the  disturbed  political  conditions  of  the  time.  The  continued 
popularity  of  the  old  tragedians  may  be  ascribed  to  the  extent  to 
which  they  represented  some  of  the  best  features  in  the  old 
Roman  character  (ib.  p.  151). 

62.  Uyl:  Livius  Andronicus,  who  in  B.c.  240  first  brought 
upon  the  stage  a  Latin  translation  of  a  Greek  tragedy. 

63—75.  A  sound  critic  must  admit  that  ihese  early  writers 
have  many  defects  0/ archaism,  harshness,  and  earelessness,  Afew 


happy  phrases  or  lines  must  not  lecul  us  to  regard  a  wJwU  poem  as 
perfect, 

63.  est  uM  =  ^(TTii/  5rf,  *  at  times ' :  hence  peccat,  not  peccet, 
which  has  very  slight  authority,  is  the  right  mood.  Cp.  Ep.  II. 
3,  182,  Sat.  I.  4,  24,  Roby  §  1687. 

66.  pleraque  *  much ',  not  *  the  greater  part ' ;  the  meaning 
here  found  is  more  common  in  later  Latin  than  in  Cicero,  if 
indeed  it  is  found  at  all  in  his  writings. 

67.  credlt:  Bentley  fights  hard  for  cedit^  but  admits  that 
crcdit  may  stand,  and  it  is  supported  by  all  MSS.  of  any  import- 
ance. 

68.  mecum  fadt  'supports  my  view',  Ep.  11.  2,  23.  love 
aequo  *with  the  favour  of  Heaven',  i.e.  in  his  sound  senses.  Cp. 
Sat.  II.  7,  14  iniquis  VertumniSy  II.  3,  8  dis  iratis.  Iniqiius 
meaning  'unfavourable',  its  opposite  aequus  comes  to  mean  not 
merely  'impartial*  but  '  favourable ' :  Verg.  Aen.  VI.  12^  pauci 
quos  acquus  amavit  Juppiter ;  and  so  often. 

69.  delendave :  -ve  has  much  more  authority  here  than 
•que,  and  was  righlly  restored  by  Bentley.  Schiitz  objects  that 
ddcnda  esse  rcor  does  not  differ  sufficiently  in  meaning  from 
insector  to  make  a  disjunctive  particle  legitimate;  but  the  diflfer- 
ence,  though  notgrcat,  is  enough  to  admit  of  the  disjunctive. 

Uvl:  Bcnlley  argucd  warmly  against  this  reading,  contending 
that  the  works  of  Livius  Andronicus  were  too  antiqualed  and 
rough  for  any  one  to  maintain  that  they  were  exactis  minimum 
distantia  :  hence  he  eagerly  accepted  the  reading  of  some  MSS., 
including  most  of  KeIIer's  first  class,  Laevi,  But  Laevius,  the 
writer  of  ipurrovaiyvt.ay  was  not  at  all  fit  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  school-boys :  besides,  he  was  probably  a  contemporary 
of  Cicero,  and  *  attracled  a  certain  interest  only  by  his  com- 
plicated  measures  and  aflfected  phraseology'  (Mommsen,  Nist, 
IV.  589:  cp.  TeuflTel,  /?(?;«.  Lit.  §  138,  5).  The  poems  of  Livius 
not  unnaturally  took  their  place  in  a  study  of  the  development  of 
Roman  literature. 

70.  plagosum :  the  word  does  not  appear  to  be  used  else- 
where  in  this  active  sense :  it  is  found  in  Appuleius  in  the  sense 
of  •  much-bcaten '.  We  may  compare  the  use  of  nodosus,  ap- 
plied  to  a  usurer  in  Sat.  11.  3,  69,  to  gout  in  Ep.  I.  i,  31,  Ov. 
Pont.  I.  3,  23;  but  to  a  vine-stick  in  Juv.  viii.  247.  The 
primary  force  of  -osus  '  abounding  in '  lends  itself  to  either 
usage. 

71.  Orbllium,  one  of  the  masters  at  Rome,  to  whoselessons 
Ilorace  was  taken  by  his  father  (Sat.  I.  6,  76 — 82).  According 
to  Suetonius  (de  Gramm.  9)  he  was  a  native  of  Beneventuro 
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who,  after  sei-vingfor  a  time  in  the  army,  taught  for  several  years 
in  his  native  town,  and  came  to  Rome  when  rifty  years  of  age  \\\ 
the  consulship  of  Cicero  (b.c.  63),  where  he  taught  inaiorefama 
quam  emolttmento.  He  died  in  poverty  when  nearly  a  hundred 
years  of  age.  Suet.  quotes  for  his  severity  towards  his  pupils 
ihis  passage,  and  a  line  written  by  Domitius  Marsus  (a  younger 
contcmporary  of  Horace,  who  wrote  epigrams),  si  quos  Orbiliih 
/erttla  scuticaque  cecidit.  If  Suetonius's  dates  are  to  be  trustcd, 
he  had  only  very  recently  died,  when  ihis  epistle  was  written. 
dictare,  Rol)y  §  1372,  S.  G.  §  543  (4).  It  is  hardly  a  legitimati 
inference  from  this  phrase  that  *  boys  wrote,  in  part  at  least,  their 
own  schoolbooks,  as  books  wcre  rare  and  costly '  (see  Church'> 
Roman  Lifc^  p.  7),  and  that  Orbilius  *  was  accustomcd  to  enforcc 
good  writing  and  spelling  with  many  blows'.  Ep.  I.  18,  13  and 
I»  55  show  that  the  purpose  of  the  dictation  was  that  pupiis 
might  learn  by  heart.  Cf.  Cic.  Nat.  D.  I.  26.  72,  de  Fin.  iv.  4, 
10,  Mayor  on  Juv.  v.  122.  Nor  were  books  vcry  coslly  at 
Rome  :  at  least  in  MartiaPs  time  the  cost  of  MS.  books  \va> 
even  less  than  that  of  well-printed  books  now.  Cp.  Ep.  xiii.  ; 
where  he  says  that  his  whole  book  of  Xenia  will  leave  a  profu 
to  the  publishers  if  sold  for  two  sesterces.  Doubtless  copic> 
Livius  were  somewhat  scarce. 

72.  exactls  'perfectly  finished',  properly  of  works  of  art. 
Cp.  Ov.  Met.  I.  ^oiforma  hominis...sed  uti  dc  marmore  coepto, 
non  exacta  satis. 

74.  concinnlor  *better-turned' :  the  word  is  properly  used 
of  regular  beauty.     Ep.  i.  11,  2. 

75.  ducit  'carries  ofF':  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  what  tho 
metaphor  is.  Bentley  thinks  it  might  perhaps  be  derived  from 
the  notion  of  a  handsome  slave,  set  at  the  heail  of  a  row  ofTercd 
for  sale :  but  he  recognizes  the  objections  to  this  view,  and  in- 
clines  rather  to  take  it  as  *  deceives ',  with  focma  as  the  nomi- 
native :  it  is  then  necessary  to  read  vaiit  for  vcndit  with  onc 
MS.  Schiitz  understands  Livius  as  the  subject,  and  takc- 
ducit  (with  some  other  editors)  as  'produces  as  a  specimcn*: 
this  is  very  doubtful.  It  is  best  to  carry  on  versus  as  the  sub- 
ject,  and  to  take  ducit=trahit,  •brings  after  it',  either,  a> 
Orelli  says,  into  quarters  to  which  it  would  not  othcrwise  makt- 
its  way,  or  into  the  favour  of  the  purchaser.  'l'he  phrase  duceii' 
familiam  (Cic.  de  Fin.  IV.  16,  48,  ad  Fam.  vii.  5  accedit  quod 
familiam  ducit  tn  iure  civili)  *to  be  the  first,'  might  lead  us  to 
regard  the  phrase  here  as  an  extension  of  that  usage. 

76 — 89.  //  makes  me  indignant  to  hear  the  new  blamed, 
hecause  it  is  naUy  the  old  honoured^  solely  because  it  is  old. 
Honest  criticism  of  the  earlier  writers  is  forbidden  o^ving  to  self- 
sufficience^  false  pride^  and  ill-will  towards  contemporaries. 
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76.  qtiicquam:  used  where  we  might  have  expected  ali- 
,juid,  becauseindignor=yrrr^«<7«  possum,  and  is  thus  virtually 
negative.  Cp.  Madvig  Gr.  §  494  b,  and  note  on  Cic.  Cat.  I.  2, 6 
quamdiu  quisquam  erit...vives. 

repreliendi:  Keller  asserts  that  the  contracted  form  reprendi, 
preferred  here  and  in  vv.  81,  222  by  some  editors,  does  not 
«)ccur  before  the  middle  of  the  tcnth  century  A.D.,  and  that  the 
archetype  certainly  had  reprchcndi.  Mr  Munro  thinks  that 
Horace  'perhaps  always  wrote  reprendcre  for  reprehendere  of 
MSS.  as  twice  he  cerlainly  did'.  But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  in 
both  these  cases  (Sat.  11.  10,  55,  Ep.  I.  18,  39)  ri^frcnd-  has  the 
short  vowel. 

crasse  'coarscly':  crassa  Minerva  in  Sat.  II.  2,  3  'honie- 
>pun  mother  wit'.  The  opposite  is  tenui  filo  in  v.  225.  Cic. 
ad  Fani.  IX.  12,  2  calls  his  speech  for  Deiotarus  munusculum 
landense  crasso  filo. 

Tl.  putetur:  Roby  §  1744,  S.  G.  §  740, 2.  The  subjunctive 
«loes  not  depend  here  upon  the  non  quod^  as  contrasted  with  the 
.<:d  quia^  but  it  is  equally  to  be  undcrstood  after  the  latter,  as 
c.Kpressing  the  alleged  reason  for  the  censure. 

79.  crocum :  flowers  were  strewn  upon  the  stage,  and 
saffron  juice  sprinkled  upon  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  fragrance: 
cp.  Lucr.  II.  416  ct  cum  scaena  croco  Cilici  perfusa  rcccns  est : 
Ov.  Art.  Am.  I.  104  nec  fucraut  liquido  pulpita  rubra  croco : 
l'lin.  N.  H.  XXI.  6,  33  vino  mire  congruit  \crocum\  praccipue 
dulci,  tritum  ad  theatra  repletida  :  Sall.  Hist.  II.  29  croco  sparsa 
humus.  The  masculine  Ibrm  is  generally  used  for  the  plant, 
ihe  neuter  for  the  expressed  juice  ;  hence  the  word  here  is  pro-. 
bably  neuter:  but  the  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 

Attae.  T.  Quinctius  Atta  was  a  writer  of  comoediae  togatae^ 
who  died  according  to  Jerome  on  Euseb.  Chron.  in  B.C.  78.  His 
fragments  (cp.  Ribbeck  Com.  Lat.  pp.  160—164)  abound  in 
archaisms,  but  are  vigorous  in  style.  Cp.  Teuflel  Rom.  Lit. 
S  120.  The  cognomen  is  explained  by  Fest.  s.  v.  p.  12  (Miiller) 
as  proper  to  those  qui  proptcr  vitium  crurum  aut  pcdum  plantis 
insistunt  et  attingunt  magis  terram  quam  ambulanf,  not  dififering 
therefore  much  from  Plautus.  Some  have  not  unnaturally  supposed 
that  there  is  a  refercnce  to  this  in  perambulat ;  but  undoubtedly 
ihe  primary  meaning  of  this  is  explained  aright  by  Acron :  in 
scenam  recepta  est,  ubi  flons  sparguntur.  Porphyrion  has  a 
curious  notion  that  it  refers  to  the  undue  length  at  which  in  a 
play  called  Matcrtera  he  went  through  the  namcs  of  the  various 
iinds  of  flowers. 

81.    patrca  •  elders '  as  in  v.  109. 
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82.  Aesopus  especially  distinguished  for  tragedy ;  Roscltuj 
equally  eminent  in  both  ;  hence  gravl8  =  *impressive ',  doctns 
*skilfur.  Cic.  often  speaks  of  both :  cp.  de  Orat.  i.  28,  129, 
30;  61,  258;  pro  Sest.  57,  121;  58,  123,  etc.  The  fomier  of 
these  great  actors  was  living  in  B.c.  c,i,,  the  lalter  died  in  b.c. 
62.  The  best  account  of  them  is  given  by  Kibbeck,  Rdm, 
Tragodie^  pp.  671 — 675. 

85.  imberbi  is  probably  the  reading  of  the  vet.  Bland.:  ai 
least  Cruq.  has  that  ibrm  here  and  on  A.  P.  161  quotes  the  vet. 
Bland.  as  his  authority  for  imbcrbus.  Hence  most  good  editors 
have  adopted  it  here,  though  Keller  prefers  imbcrbes,  found  inall 
his  MSS.  Lucil.  977  (Lachm.)  has  imbcrbi  androgyni.  Cp. 
Neue,  Formenl.  11.  88. 

perdenda :  the  only  instance  in  classical  Latin  of  a  fuiiu 
passive  form  from  perdo  is  in  Sat.  II.  6,  59,  but  perditus  ot 
course  is  common:  and  perdiindus  occurs  in  Sall.  Cat.  XLVi.  2. 

86.  iam  =  m;;/  vero^  *in  fact'.  SaUare  carmeii :  the  chant> 
{axamcnta)  of  the  Salii  or  priests  of  ALirs,  instilutcd  according 
to  Livy  i.  20  by  Numa,  had  become  almost  unintelligible  even 
to  the  priests  themselves  by  the  time  of  Quintilian  (i.  6,  40 
Saliorum  carmina  vix  sacerdotibus  suis  satis  intcllccta) :  for  the 
extant  fragments  cp.  Wordsworth's  Fragments  and  Specimens, 
pp.  564-6. 

89.  lividus  'in  his  envy':  Sat.  I.  4,  93  lividus  et  mordax 
videor  tibi  ? 

90 — 102.      The  Greeks^  who  furnish  our  models^  nn^er  shenoed 
this  jealousy  of  7vhat  ivas  nc7v  :  they  gladly  welcomed  all  frcsh 
forms  ofart,  turning  readily  from  one  to  another. 

90.  quodsi  :  Roby  §  2  209(^),  S.  G.  §  871,  5. 

92.  tereret  Mhumb':  viritim  'each  for  himself.  publlcus 
U8U8,  i.q.  populus,  dum  utitur.  '  To  be  read  and  thumbcd  hy 
the  public,  as  they  severally  enjoy  it '. 

93.  positis  bellis.  At  what  date  was  this?  It  is  evideni 
that  Horace  is  thinking  mainly  of  Athens,  and  doubtless  tht 
great  outburst  of  Athenian  art  and  lilcrature  followed  upon  tlic 
close  of  the  Persian  Wars:  cp.  Aristot.  Pol.  v.  6,  p.  1341  'An 
the  increase  of  wealth  afforded  them  l)etter  opjwrtunities  ot 
leisure  and  quickened  the  moral  aspirations  of  their  souls,  thc 
result  was,  even  before  the  Persian  wars,  and  still  more  afier 
them  in  the  full  flush  of  their  achievements,  that  they  essayeii 
every  kind  of  education,  drawing  no  line  anywhere,  but  makinj,' 
experiments  in  all  directions.  Thus  the  use  of  the  flute  among 
other  things  was  introduced  into  the  educational  curriculum' 
(translated  by  Welldon,  p.  242).     Hence  almost  all  editors  have 


assumed  that  this  is  the  period  meant.  But  Schiitz  objects  (i) 
that  art  and  literature  had  reached  a  high  development  before 
this  date :  (2)  that  after  this  time,  when  all  arts  were  at  their 
height,  the  Grecks  carried  on  fierce  wars  with  each  other.  He 
therefore  lays  stress  on  nugari  and  vitium  as  indicating  blame, 
not  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  the  manner  in  which  the  more 
rigid  Romans  were  accustomed  to  regard  the  accomplishments  in 
which  ihe  Greeks  excelled  :  and  considers  that  *  wars  were  laid 
aside'  only  aftcr  Grecce  lost  her  independence,  and  a  'kindly 
fortune'  preserved  her  from  civil  strife  by  the  peace  which  Rome 
imposed  upon  her  subjects.  In  support  of  this  view  it  may  be 
urgcd  ihat  Horace  is  not  speaking  of  the  excellence  attained  by 
Clreece  in  various  departments  of  art,  but  only  of  the  capricious- 
ncss  with  which,  like  a  spoilt  child,  she  turned  from  one  amuse- 
ment  to  anothcr.  But  il  is  hard  to  l>elieve  that  fortuna  aequa 
can  refer  to  the  time  of  the  national  degradation  of  Greece,  and 
not  to  the  prosperity  and  vigorous  national  life  which  followed 
the  repulse  of  the  barbarians.  And  though  Horace  is  not  giving 
unqualified  praise  to  the  pursuits  of  the  Greeks,  he  is  certainly 
commending  the  versatility  which  led  them  to  try  so  many  forms 
of  nicntal  activity,  and  so  caused  the  production  of  the  new 
works,  which  in  his  day  had  become  the  ancient  models.  Schutz's 
view  seems  to  me  inconsistent  with  vv.  90—92,  and  therefore  to 
be  rejected  in  favour  of  the  currcnt  explanation.  nugari  is  com- 
monly  used  of  amusements,  which  are  not  directed  by  any  serious 
purpose:  cp.  Sat.  11.  i,  73;  i.  9,  2 ;  Ep.  i.  18,  60;  11.  2,  141. 

94.  vitium,  which  has  been  attacked  by  some  critics,  need 
not  dcnote  more  than  an  undue  devotiontopleasure,  inconsistent 
with  the  rigour  of  earlier  manners.  labier  '  drift'.  Horace  uses 
this  archaic  form  of  the  infinitive  also  in  Sat.  i.  2,  35,  78,  104 ; 
II.  3,  24;  8,  67  :  Ep.  II.  1,  148,  151.  Vcrgil  has  the  form  six 
timcs  :  it  is  common  in  Catullus  and  Lucretius,  but  occurs  only 
(Kcasi(jnally  in  later  poets.  There  is  one  instance  in  the  Odes, 
Carm.  IV.  1 1,  8.  For  the  origin  of  the  inflexion  cp.  Corssen  II*. 
478—9.     Roby§6i5. 

95.  atMetarum,  mainly  in  the  great  national  games.  Cp. 
Carm.  IV.  2,  18 ;  3,  4,  for  the  coVi\\ym2X\or\. pugil...equus. 

96.  marmoris  aut  eboris :  the  chief  sculptors  in  marble  or 
ivory  (and  gold)  flourished  at  Athens  :  but  the  leading  school  of 
workers  in  bronze  was  at  Sicyon  and  Argos.  The  earliest  bronze 
statues  are  referred  to  Samos,  the  earliest  marble  ones  to  Chios  : 
cp.  Overl>eck  Gricch.  Plast.  pp.  69—72. 

97.  suspendlt '  let  eyes  and  thoughts  dwell  in  rapt  attention ' : 
cp.  Sat.  II.  7,  95 — 97. 

98.  tibicinibus  may  refer  to  dithyrambs  (Miiller,  Grcek  Lit. 
II.  p.  77  ff.)  in  which  the  music  took  a  prominent  place,  and 
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cannot  denote,  as  Lambinus  supposed,  comedies,  for  tibicitui 
were  employed  as  much  for  tragedies  as  for  comedies.  Cp 
Ribbeck  Rom.  Trag.  p.  24.  But  perhaps  it  is,  as  Orelli  thinkV 
only  an  mstance  of  the  species  put  for  the  gcnus,  and  so  denotes 
music  generally. 

100.  reUqult :  the  subject  is  Gmccia,  not,  as  some  have  sui). 
posed,  puella.  ' 

101.  This  line  is  evidently  out  of  place,  as  it  sttnds,  and 
hreaks  the  connexion  of  the  thought :  which  is  •  When  wars  weie 
over,  Greece  took  to  various  forms  of  art,  turning  readily  from 
one  to  another.  This  was  the  result  of  peace  and  prosperitv 
there.  At  Rome  tastcs  in  old  days  wcre  dilTercnt\  Ilence 
[.achmann  suggested  that  it  should  be  placcd  aftcr  v.  107  (cp. 
Lucret.  p.  37) :  then  mittabihh  taken  up  very  naturaily  by  muta- 
vit  m  V.  108,  as  vidit  by  videre  in  Carm.  iv.  4,  16,  17;  and  w 
have  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  sketch  of  the  chan-ed  tastcs 
at  Rome. 

102.  paces  ♦  times  of  peace'  as  in  Ep.  i.  3,  8 :  cp.  Lucret.  v 

1210  vetitorum  faccs. 

103—117.  At  Rome  mcn  were  in  old  days  takcn  up  wholly 
-nnth  practical  dittus :  bttt  nmo  evcryotic  takes  to  7i>ritittg,  n>cn  I 
ttiysclf,  who  had  rcnoitnced  it ;  atid  though  for  all  othct^^pitrsiti'i 
some  hnozo/cdge  is  rc.juircd,  no  otie  thitiks  himsclf  too  ignorattt  io 
make  verscs. 

103.  dlu.  Horace  paints  more  in  detail  the  early  custoni-i 
of  Rome,  whereas  he  had  been  content  to  hint  at  llie  warlike 
activity  of  the  Greeks  in  the  phrase /^j/V/>  bellis. 

BoUemne  =  *consuctudineusitatum',  Comm.  Cruq.  reclusa 
does  not  acquire  the  mcaning  of  our  *  recluse'  until  late  Latin. 

104.  mane:  cp.  Sat.  I.  i,  \o  sub  galli  catitittn  consultor  ttbi 
ostiapulsat:  Cic.  pro  Mur.  9,  22  vigilas  tu,  Sitlpici,  de  nocte  ut 
tuts  consttltortbtts  rcspotidcas.  Hence  promere  gives  Ihe  reason 
for  the  vigUare  :  *  to  be  up  betimes  with  opcn  house,  and  to  givc 
legal  advice  to  clients' :  promere,  because  legal  rules  and 
inethods  of  procedure  were  long  kept  as  thc  exclusive  property  of 
the  pairicians:  cp.  Cic.  pro  iMur.  ii,  25,  de  Orat.  i.  41,  1S6 
(note). 

105.  cautos  '  secured  *,  the  technical  term  in  law,  as  Lcntley 
showed  by  many  exaniples,  though  he  needlessly  preferred  the 
readmg  scriptos,  which  has  very  slight,  or  more  probably  no  MS. 
authority.  Cp.  Dig.  l.  13,  i  si  cui  caututn  est  hotiorariutn 
videamus  an  pctere  possit.  The  reading  rectls  is  better  sup- 
])orted  than  certis,  though  both  are  technically  used  in  this  sense. 
nomina  is  uscd  for  ♦debtors*  also  in  Sat.  i.  3,  16,  much  as  we 


niight  speak  of  a  *good  name'  on  a  bill.  Cp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v. 
6,  2  ttt  bontttn  nottien  existitner ;  ad  Att.  V.  21  natti  attt  botw 
tuwiine  cctttesimis  contcnttts  erat ;  aut  nott  bono  qttatcrtias  ccn- 
fesimassperabat:  in  Verr.  v.  7.  17  clamare  ille...pectttiiam  sibi  csse 
in  nomittibus ;  ttutncratam  [cash]  iti  pracsentia  ttott  haberc.  Trans- 
late  'to  lend  out  money  secured  by  good  names'. 

106.  maiores  audire  goes  wiih  per  quae,  etc.  by  a  slight 
/eugma,  as  well  as  minori  dicere :  *  to  learn  from  clders  and  to 
icach  a  junior  the  means  by  which',  &c. 

107.  damnosa,  cp.  Kp.  i.  18,  21  tf'a;///.wrt  ^v.v/j.  Therefer- 
once  is  here  only  lo  the  injury  which  self-indulgence  may  cause 
ti)  one's  fortune. 

108.  calet  'is  fired':  Orelli  quotes  Lucian's  description  of 
llie  peoplc  of  Abdera  (dc  conscr.  hist.  i)  as  seized  with  a  fever 
[itvptTi^)  for  tragcd)-.  Cp.  Juv.  Vll.  52  insattabile  scribcndi 
cacocthcs. 

109.  puerlque :  so  Cruquius  read,  without  however  quoting 
his  authority.  Horace  never  makes  the  first  syllable  inpatrcs 
long  cxcept  in  arsis:  Vergil  alvvays  h^s  patrcs  preceded  by  ■qttc, 
except  in  Aen.  Vll.  iid  pctpetuis  soliti  potrcs  considere  tttetisisy 
vvherc  the  long  vowel  occurs  in  thcsis.  Keller  objects  that  there 
is  a  certain  climax  in  patrcs  herc ;  but  the  expression  is  more 
forcible  if  we  take  it  as  *young  and  old  alike'. 

110.  fironde  comas  vincti.  The  garlands,  which  were 
alniost  a  necessary  item  for  the  cotnissatio  after  dinner,  were 
niade  of  flowers,  especially  violets  and  roses,  and  leaves,  such  as 
ivy,  myrtle,  and  parsley,  were  only  used  whcn  flowers  could  not 
be  procured  (cj).  Carm.  i.  4,  9;  36,  15  ;  38,  5;  11.  7,  25;  iv. 
II,  3),  or  whcn  simplicity  was  desircd :  but  here  the  diners 
assume  the  poet's  bays.     Cp.  Becker  Gallus^  lil.  315 — 324. 

dictant  •  dictate',  the  vcrses  being  composed  ex  tcmporc,  and 
tlie  poet  desiring  that  every  word  should  be  taken  down  by  the 
i;uests.    Cp.  Sat.  I.  4,  10. 

111.  nuUos  vereus  :  cp.  Ep.  i.  i,  10.  The  reference  is  of 
course  only  to  lyric  verse. 

112.  PartMs  mendacior:  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
charge  implied  in  this  comparison,  the  Parthians  must  have  de- 
gencrated  much  from  the  Persians :  afaxttrTo;'  ^dp  avTOLcn  t6  ^ev- 
5e(T6ai  vcPotitaTai  (Herod.  I.  138):  traidivovai  5k  tovs  iraxdas  rpla 
fiovua,  ivirevdv  Kal  To^eveiv  Kal  d\r}6i^€<Tdai  (ib.  136).  Porphyrion 
here  says  '  bene  Parthis,  qui  perfidi  sunt,  et  qui  Romanos  duces 
fraudibus  saepe  deceperunt',  and  Acron  refers  especially  to  their 
attacks  upon  Crassus.     Certainly  the  death  of  Crassus  himsclf 
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was  due  to  a  treacherous  abuse  of  the  forms  of  negotiation  (Mcn- 
vale  II.  23).  But  charges  of  faithlessness  have  been  alwajs 
brought  against  a  dreaded  enemy  with  or  without  reason  froni 
the  time  oi  ihe  per/idia*plus  qiintn  Pitnica  which  Livy  ascribes  to 
Hannibal  (xxi.  4,  9)  to  Kapo\con&  />t'r^t/e  /4/diofi.  Cp.  inJiJ> 
Persae  in  Carm.  IV.  15,  23.  This  passage  must  have  been  writ- 
ten  after  B.c.  17  when  Ilorace  returned  for  a  while  to  lyric 
poetry. 

prius   orto    sole,   not   like  the  old  Romans,  to  give  ad- 
vice  to  thcir  cHents,  but  to  begin  cuniposing.     'Ihis  is  not  necc- 
sarily  inconsistent  with  ad  tjuartam  iatto  of  Sat.  I.  6,  122,  fm 
there  he  is  not  represented  as  sleeping,  but  as  reading  and  writ- 
ing  in  his  lectiilus. 

113.  scrlnia  are  cases  of  books,  w  hich  he  might  wish  to  rcfcr 
to.     Sat.  I.  I,  120. 

114.  habrotonum  *  southernwood '  or  *  Pontic  wormwood' 
(Munro  on  Lucr.  iv.  125),  is  mentioned  elsewhere  as  a  u.scfii! 
medicine.  PUn.  XXI.  92,  160  ttsus  et  foliis  |  iiabroloni],  sed niaior 
semini  ad  excalfaciendum,  ideo  nervis  utile,  titsii,  ort/iofnoeac, 
convu/sis^  ruptis^  /itmbis,  urinae  angttstiis. 

116.  quod  medlcorum  est.  Bentley  not  unnaturally  found 
fault  with  the  tautology  involvcd  in  the  mention  of  physicians,  after 
qui  dit/icit  dare:  and  sui;gested  me/icoritm—me/ici.  But  thepas- 
sages  which  he  quotes  do  not  suffice  to  show  that  me/icus  can  bo 
used  as  equivalent  to  musicus:  in  Lucret.  v.  334  organici  mclicos 
peperere  sonores  ihe  word  means  merely  '  tuncful ',  and  in  Plin. 
VII.  24,  89  a  Simonide  me/ico  it  means  'a  lyric  poet',  not  a 
musician.  It  would  be  better  to  allow  the  repetition  to  stond, 
than  to  remove  it  by  such  an  uncertain  conjecture.  But,  as  Prof. 
Palmer  has  pointed  out  to  me,  mcdici  is  oftcn  used  in  the  sensie 
of 'surgeons'  rather  than  'physicians',  e.g.  Plaut.  Men.  885. 

117.  indocti  doctique  'unskilled  and  skilled  alike':  doctm 
like  <ro0ds  is  a  common  epithet  of  a  poct :  cp.  Carm.  I.  i,  39 
vvith  \Vickham's  note. 

118—138.  Yet  tJie  /ori'e  of  poetry  has  its  practical  advantages : 
pocts  escape  many  viccs ;  t/'.ey  /le/p  to  train  tJic  young  io  virtue^  and 
aid  iit  iJie  ivorsJiip  of  iJie  gods. 

119.  siccolllge:  Sat.  II.  i,  51  sic  co//ige  niccum.  avanus : 
so  Ovid  A.  A.  III.  541  nec  nos  ambitio  ncc  amor  nos  tangit  Jta- 
bendi.     Pope's  imitation  is 

*  And  rarely  Av'rice  taints  the  tuneful  mind*. 

120.  non  temere  •not  lightly',  Sat.  11.  «,  116,  Epist.  11.  2, 
13,  A.  P.  160. 


hoc  studet :  this  construction  of  studeo  and  similar  verbs  is 
only  founcl  with  neuter  pronouns  or  adjectives  like  omnia.  Roby 
§  1094.     For  Plaut.  Mil.  1437  cp.  Tyrreirs  note. 

122.  socio  'partner',  Carm.  ill.  24,  60.  Cp.  Cic.  pro 
Rosc.  Am.  40  in  rcbus  minoribus  fai/cre  sociiim  turpissimtim  est. 
A  provision  of  the  XII  Tables  made  ihis  a  capital  offence  iu 
the  case  of  a  client:  patronus  si  c/ienfi  fraudem  fecerit,  saceresto. 
Condemnation  in  an  action/;v  socio  involved  infimia  (Gaius  iv. 
182).  incogitat  is  a  air.  Xey.  Horace  is  fond  of  new  compounds 
of/w:  cp.  Lpod.  3,  18;  5,  31,  34;  "»  15»  "^c- 

123.  pupillo:  Ep.  l.  I,  22. 

sUiquis  '  pulse' :  the  word  is  used  by  Verg.  (Georg.  I.  74)  for 
the  pod  of  /c^umen:  Juvenal  XI.  58  aud  Pers.  III.  55  have  it  in 
the  same  gcneral  sense  as  here. 

secundo,  not  made  of  si/igo  (Juv.  v.  70,  with  Mayor's  note), 
but  sccnndarius  panis^  such  as  Augustus  preferred  (Suet.  Aug. 
76). 

124.  militiae:  genitive  denoting  that  in  point  of  which  the 
adjective  is  used:  Roby  §  1320,  S.  G.  §  526.  Cp.  Sat.  I.  10,  21 
scri  stiidiorum  etc.  Others  less  correctly  take  it  as  the  locative, 
or  (with  Orelli)  as  the  dative.  In  Tac.  Ann.  ili.  48  (quoted  by 
Orelli)  impigcr  mi/itiae  et  acribus  minisieriis  the  last  three  words 
go  not  witli  impigcr,  but  with  a  following  adeptus.  Cp.  Tac. 
llist.  I.  87  urbanae  mi/itiae  impiger:  so  Ilist.  Ii.  5  acer  militiae^ 
III.  43  strcnuus  militiae.     Draeger  Syutax  dcs  Tac.  §  71  a. 

125.  Bi  das :  i.e.  if  you  allow  that  the  state  can  be  served  by 
thc  more  retiring  virtues,  which  the  poet  teaches. 

126.  balbum:  of  old  age  in  Ep.  i.  20,  18. 

127.  obscenis:  a  better  established  spelling  than  obscaenis 
{obscocnish^vcvg  altogether  wrong:  but  cp.  Corsscn  l.-  328):  the 
first  element  is  clearly  obs-  as  in  obs-olcsco,  os-tem/o  etc.  Corssen 
refers  the  second  part  to  coenum  'mud'  (cp.  in-qitin-are)  and  so 
apparently  Curtius  i.  343:  olhers  consider  the  root  to  be  the 
same  as  in  scaevus^  referrmg  to  Festus  p.  201  cum  apud  antiquos 
omnesfere  obscaena  dicta  sint,  quac  maii  ominis  Jiabebantitr. 

iam  nunc:  before  the  time  comes  when  he  will  have  to  apply 
such  lessons,  i.e.  'in  earliest  youth'.  Cp.  Propert.  iv.  (y.)  11,  93 
discitcventuram  iam  nitnc  seniire  senectam;  A.  P.  43  ut  lam  nunc 
dicat  iam  nunc  ( =  at  once)  debentia  dici. 

130.  orientiatempora:  explainedby  Porphyrion  *proponens 
cxempla  multa  elTicit,  ut  orientia  tempora,  hoc  est  venientia, 
cuius  modi  futura  sint,  aestimemus  et  instruamus  ex  ante  gestis'. 
But  this  is  hardly  a  legitimate  meaning  of  instruere  tempora. 
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lletter  *the  successive  generations*  with  Orelli,  or  simply  •the 
I  ising  g.',  as  in  Vell.  II.  99,  i  orientium  iuvenum  ingenia.  Verij. 
Aen.  VII.  51  primaque  oriens  erepta  iuventa  est, 

131.  aesrum  •sick  at  heart'  as  often  in  Cicero. 

132.  cum  pueris  puella:  unquestionably  a  reference  to  the 
choirs  of  youths  and  maidens  for  whom  Ilorace  had  written  thc 
(^armen  Saeculare.  In  Carm  l.  21  vvc  have  a  similar,  but  briefer 
hyiiin.  Livy  xxvii.  37  describes  how  a  chorus  of  iwenty-seven 
maidens  saiig  hymns  composed  for  them  by  Livius  Andronicus. 
as  they  went  in  procession  through  the  city,  in  honour  of  Juno 
Regina. 

134.  praesentla  numina  *  thc  favour  of  the  gods  '.  For 
praesens  'propitious'  cp.  Ep.  i.  1,  69:  Cic.  in  Cat.  11.  n,  iq 
^note).  ' 

135.  caelestis  aquas:  Carm.  Saec.  31,  32  nutriant  fctus  ct 
aqitae  salubrcs  ct  lovis  aurae.  The  samc  expression  is  used  for 
rain  in  Carm.  iii.  10,  20. 

docta  'taught'  by  the  poet :  as  in  Carm.  Saec.  75.  blandur 
Carm.  iv.  i,  8  blaudae  iitvcnum  prcces ;  iil.  23,  18  non  sunr- 
tuosa  blandior  hostia  ;  i.  24,  13  Thrcicio  blandius  Orpheo.  Tlie 
notlon  is  that  of  winning  favour  by  entreaty. 

138.  manes  '  the  gods  of  the  lower  world ' ;  not  the  shaJes 
of  the  departed  :  cp.  Verg.  Aen.  xil.  646  vos  0  mihi  manes  estc 
boni.quoniam  supcris  aversa  voiuntas :  similarlyin  Georg.  iv.  505 
(of  Orpheus)  r///^  //«•/«  manes,  qua  numina  7'occ  moxrrct?  thc 
word  meaning  originally  '  the  good  ones'  (Preller  Kom.  Myth, 
PP-  7.^.  .4.=;5'  ^"ft.  Gr.  Etym.  i.  40S),  it  is  applied  primarily  to 
the  spirits  of  ancestors,  worshipped  as  still  powerful  for  goo<l 
over  the  fortuncs  of  their  descendants,  and  then  to  all  thc  deilic^ 
of  the  lower  world,  among  whom  these  came  to  be  reckoncd. 

139 — 160.  Poetry  had  its  rise  7vith  us  in  thc  rustic  mcrrv- 
makin^rs  of  hanrst,  and  the  jcsts  bandicd  to  and  fro^  at  fnt 
inuoccnty  but  aficnoards  oro7i>ing-  scurrilous.  Thcn  this  rou\^>i 
style  ofverse  was  chcckcd  by  laiv ;  but  it  ivas  onlv  acquainiami 
luith  the  literaiure  of  Grccce  which  banishcd  the  carlicr  coarseness. 

139.  fortes  Stout  feIIows'  =  ad  laborem  validi  ac  seduli: 
Schol.  So  .Sat.  II.  2,  iiifortcm  colonum:  Verg.  Cleorg.  11.  472 
paliens  operum  cxi^uoquc  Oiisueta  iuvcntus  of  the  inhabitants  of  ihc 
country. 

140.  condita  post  frumenta:  so  Arist.  Nic.  Eth.  viii.  9,  5 
fmds  the  source  of  the  earliest  festivals  in  harvest-homes,  when 
men  met  together  rt/tdj  diroviixovrts  rots  ^eoFj,  Koi  avToh  avavo.v- 
(retj  TTopi^ovTes  /xtO'  ijdovTjS. 


141.  ferentem:  Ihe  tense  denotes  what  was  usual,notthe 
state  at  the  particular  time:  'which  was  wont  to  bear  toil  in  the 
hopeof  respite'. 

142.  pueris  et  coniuge,  in  apposition  to  eociis  operum ;  the 
wife  and  children  are  the  parlners  of  his  toils,  slavery  being 
rc^arded  as  unknown  in  those  good  old  days.  Bentley  rightly 
rejccted  the  et,  which  earlier  editors  had  heiore  pueris :  cp.  Sat. 
II.  2,  115.  and  128. 

143.  Tellurem:  Varro  R.  R.  i.  i,  4  invokes  the  gods  who 
are  a^-rico/arum  duces:  primum...Iovcm  et  Tcliurcjn:  sccundo 
Solctnct  Lunam:...tcrtio  Cercrem  et  Liberum : . . .quarto  Robigum 
ac  Floram :...itcm  Minervam  ct  Vencrcm:...nec  non  ctiam  Lym- 
pham  ct  Bonum  Evcntum.  Roughly  carved  altars  to  Silvanus 
are  not  uncommon  in  museums  :  several  such  have  been  found  in 
England.  one  of  which  records  the  slaying  of  a  great  wild  boar 
which  had  defied  earlier  hunters. 

porco:  Cato  R.  R.  134  %:\.ys>  priusquam  messim  facies,  porcam 
praccidancam  hoc  modo  ficri  oportet.  Cercri  [porca  praecidanea] 
porcofcmina,  «!^c.  (The  repeated  words  are  bracketed  by  Kcil 
after  Pontedera.)  It  is  clcar  therefore  that porcus  may  be  epicene, 
and  it  should  be  taken  so  here,  as  Tellus  was  joined  with  Ceres 
in  the  sacrifice:  cp.  Vrrro  ap.  Non.  M.  p.  163  hcrcdi porca  prae- 
cidanca  suscipicnda  Tclluri  et  Ccreri:  Serv.  on  Verg.  G.  l.  21. 
But  ihere  is  no  need  with  Lambinus,  and  L.  Mliller  lo  read/^firrt. 
Horace  has  the  masculine  form  in  Carm.  iii.  17,  15  :  Sat.  II.  3, 
165;  and  Ep.  I.  16,  58;  the  feminine  in  Carm.  iii.  23,  4. 

lacte:  milk  is  oflered  to  Priapus  in  Verg.  Ecl.  vii.  33.  pia- 
yaJEX=pie  colcbant,  or  more exactly //«;«  {x.q. propitium)faciebant. 

144.  Genium:  Ep.  i.  7,  94  (note):  A.  P.  209.  memorem: 
the  genius,  remembering  how  brief  is  the  life  of  the  man,  with 
whom  his  own  is  bound  up,  desires  to  be  merry  as  long  as  he 
can. 

146.  Fescennina  licentia.  Livy  (vii.  2)  in  describing  the 
origin  of  dramatic  representations  at  Romesays  Vernaculis  artifi- 
cibus^  quia  ister  Tusco  verbo  ludio  vocabatur,  nomcn  histrionibus 
inditum :  qui  non,  sicut  ante,  Fcscennino  vcrsu  similcm  incomposi- 
tum  tcmcre  ac  rudcm  alternis  iacicbant^  scd  implctas  modis  saturas 
descripto  iam  ad  iibicinem  cantu  motuque  conL^rucnti  peragebant. 
The  originai  Fescennine  verses  therefore  consisted  of  a  rude  and 
extempore  exchange  of  repartees.  Paul.  Diac.  (p.  85  Miill.)  says: 
Fescennini  versus^  qui  canebantur  in  nuptiis,  ex  urbe  F^escennina 
dicuntur  aliati^  sive  ideo  dictiy  quia  fascinum  putabantur  arcere. 
There  was  an  Etruscan  town  Fcscennia  or  Fescennium  on  the 
Tiber,  near  Falerii  (Plin.  Iil.  5,  52,  Verg.  Aen.  vii.  695),  and 
Ihe  unquestioned  connexion  of  the  Atellan  plays  with  Atella  in 
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Campania  seems  to  lcnd  some  support  to  this  local  origin  of  the 
term.  But  on  the  whole  the  second  explanation  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred,  though  not  quile  in  the  form  given  (from  Festus)  bv 
Paulus :  Jascinum  denotes  priinarily  the  evil  cye,  but  as  this 
was  supposcd  to  be  averted  by  thc  use  of  an  obscene  symbol 
fascinum  canie  to  be  a  synonym  for  the  symbol  itself.  As  ihc 
effccts  of  the  cvil  cye  were  especially  to  be  dreaded  in  marriagc 
thechantmgofobscenevcrseswas  considcrcd  anessential  partof 
the  nuptial  ceremony,  and  it  was  ahnost  solciy  in  this  conncxion 
Ihat  the  Fescennine  verscs  survivcd  in  the  latcr  days  of  the 
RepubHc.  Cp.  Catull.  lxi.  120  ne  diu  taceat  procax  Fescennim 
locatio  (so  Munro:  Fascennina  locutio  Ellis):  Sen.  Mcd.  wifesta 
duax  fttndat  convicia  Fescenninus :  and  see  Munro's  Criticiuus 
and  Ehtcidations  of  Catttlltts,  pp.  76—78.  The  abusive  sonrrs 
however,  by  which  soldiers  tried  to  avert  the  frowns  of  Forlulie 
from  a  general  during  his  trium|)h,  were  of  the  samc  nalurc,  and 
the  tcrm  was  occasionally  uscd  of  scurrilous  verses  of  any  kind: 
cp.  Macrob.  Ii.  4,  21  tcmporihus  tnttmviralibus  Follio  cttm  Fel 
cenninos  in  eum  Aitgustits  scr/psisset,  ait  at  ego  taceo,  non  est 
enim  facile  in  eum  scribere  qui  potest  praescribcre,  ib.  iii.  14,  9 
Cato  senatorem  non  ignobilem  spatiatorem  et  Fescenninum  vocat, 
Cp.  Nettleship  in  yourn.  Phil.  xi.  190. 

inventa.  Bentley,  on  the  ground  of  the  assumed  Etruscan 
origin  of  these  verses,  read  invecta,  objecting  at  the  same  tinie 
to  the  phrase  invenire  liceittiam.  But  the  foreign  ori-nn  i^ 
exceedingly  doubtful:  it  is  impossible  (with  Teuffcl,  Rom.  l.it. 
§  5)  to  combine  ihe  two  dcrivations  of  the  term  Fesccnuinits, 
and  the  form  which  the  word  takes  is  due  probably  only  lo  a 
popular  etymolog)',  likc  that  which  has  given  us  yeriisalm 
artichoke  for  girasole  (Max  MUIler  Lectttres  11.  368),  wliile,  as 
Schutz  justly  says,  it  is  difficult  to  sce  what  other  word  Ilorace 
could  have  used  for  invenire.  Besides,  the  custom  of  rustic  merry- 
making,  such  as  is  described  by  Verg.  Gcorg.  11.  385—392, 
would  more  naturally  give  rise  at  home  to  this  intcrch.\ngc  of 
sportive  and  licentious  abuse,  than  lcad  to  its  importation  from 
abroad.  \Ve  have  specimcns  of  this  rustic  abuse  in  Theocrit. 
Id.  IV.  V.  VIII.  X.,  Verg.  Ecl.  III. 

147.  accepta  'handcd  down',  from  one  year  to  another, 
as  the  time  of  harvest  came  round.  This  is  perhaps  bcttcr  than 
Orelli's  *  welcome ',  which  would  however  be  a  perfcctly  Icitimate 
sense.  •  ** 


iam  saevuB  'now 


148.  amablliter  'in  friendly  fashion'. 
growing  savage'. 

149.  coepit  verti  :  it  is  not  necessary  (with  Schiitz)  to  defend 
this  construction,  by  pointing  to  the  middle  force  of  verti. 
Although  in  classical  prose  coepttts  sum  is  as  a  rule  used  with  a 


nassive  infinitive,  Tacitus  regularly  uses  coepi:  we  find  in  Lucret. 
11.614  coepisse  creari:  Ov.  Mct.  III.  106  coepere  movcri:  creari 
^nasci  (cp.  Munro),  and  moveri=se  movere:  but  cp.  Ep.  I. 
15,  27,  A.  P.  21. 

150.  impTme  minax  •assailing  with  impunity',  because  no 
law  as  yet  chcckcd  cxccss.  There  can  be  no  refcrence  here, 
as  Schiiiz  thinks,  to  the  Fescennine  verses  sung  at  marriages, 
for  these  were  nevcr  discouraged,  even  in  the  most  refined  times. 
cruento  'that  drew  blood'. 

152.  super.  This  usc  of  siiper  for  de  is  not  found  in  good 
nrosc  betwccn  Cato  supcr  tali  re,  and  Livy,  cxccpl  in  Cicero's 
letters  (e.g.  ad  Att.  X.  8,  10  sed  hac  stiper  re  nimis),  where  he 
often  adopts  the  more  conversational  style  of  the  comedians. 
From  Plautus  five  instances  are  quoted.  Cp.  Drager,  Hist. 
Synt.  §  300. 

lex:  ihe  first  law  enactcd  as  to  mala  carmina  was  that  passed 
by  the  deccmvirs  in  the  Twelve  Tables :  cp.  Cic.  de  Rep.  IV. 
10,  12  nostrae  XII  tabulae  cum  perpaucas  res  capite  sanxissent^ 
in  his  hanc  qttoque  sanciendam  putaverunt,  si  quis  occcntavisset 
sive  carmcn  condidisset^  qttod  infamiam  faceret  fiai^itiumve  alteri. 
There  was  in  thc  time  of  Horace  a  further  lex  Cornelia,  passed 
by  Sulla  in  B.c.  81,  ^*-  inittriis,  which  includcd  libellous  pub- 
licntions.  As  the  punishment  was  capite,  it  secms  that  fustis 
rcfers  to  the  old  punishment  of  thcfustiiarium  or  cudgelling  to 
dcath. 

163.  lata.  The  phrase  ferre  legem  mcant  properly  only  to 
'bring  forward '  a  law,  not  to  carry  it,  which  is  perferre:  Cic. 
Comel.  Fragm.  13  (Baitcr)  est  utique  ius  vetandi,  cunt  lex 
Jeratiir,  quamdiu  non  peifcrtury  quoted  by  the  dictionaries  as 
establishing  this  diffcrcnce,  has  no  authority,  because  the  readmg 
given  is  only  due  to  conjecture  (cp.  Ascon.  p.  70  Orell.) :  but 
cp.  ib.  14  ncc  graviiis  incipcre  ferre,  quam  perferre:  Liv.  il. 
56,  9  aiit  hic.moriar,  aut perferam  legem :  XXXlll.  46,  6  legem 
extemplo  promulgavit  pertiilitqtte :  XXXVI.  i ,  4  patrcs  rogationem 
ad poptilitm  ferri  itisserunt...si  ea  pcrlata  rogatio  essct,  tum...rem 
integram  ad  senatum  refcrrent.  P.  Cornelius  eam  rogationem 
pertiilit.  But  when  there  was  no  need  to  distinguish  sharply 
l)ctween  the  proposal  of  a  law  and  the  passing  of  it,  frre  was 
occasionaliy  used  for  the  latler;  cp.  Cic.  Corn.  Frag.  ir  (the 
senale  declarcs)  qiiae  lex  lata  esse  dicatur,  ea  non  videri popttlum 
teneri:  ib.  9  Cottae  legcm...anno  post  quam  lata  est  a  fratre  eius 
\abrogatam)'.  Cic.  pro  Sest.  25,  55  legum  multitudinem  cum 
earunty  qttae  latae  sunt,  tum  vero^  quae  promulgatae  fuerunt ; 
ad  Att.  I.  14,  5  Senatu5...decernebat  ut  ante  quam  rogatio  lata 
esset,  ne  quid  agcretttr:  and  often.  In  such  cases  it  is  perhaps 
best  to  translate  'put  to  the  vote '.     In  the  jurists/rrr^  seems  to 
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mcan  simply  'to  enact',  so  lalae  sanctiones,  etc.  The  dictionaric^ 
do  not  treat  this  usage  satisfactorily,  and  fail  to  recognise  it. 
extension.  Here  lata  is  connected  properly  with  hx^  and  bv 
zeugma  \i\i\i  poena:  we  may  translate  '  enacted'. 

154.  descrlbi :  cp.  Sat.  i.  4,  3  si  qnis  erat  disrftus  descrihi 
qnod  inalus  ac  fitr,  quod  mocchus  foret.  So  often  ^in  Cicero  for 
depicting  the  bad  features  in  a  character:  cp.  Keid's  note  onM 
Sulla  29,  82. 

vertere  modum  *  changed  thcir  tone '.  Ritter  acsumes  that 
there  is  here  a  definite  reference  to  the  snbsfitution  after  the 
decemviral  legislation  of  more  innocent  jesting,  such  as  thc 
Atellane  plays  and  the  exodia,  iot  the  earlier  polilical  lampoon^ 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Horace  is  speaking  with 
hjstorical  accuracy :  the  various  stages,  which  Livy  (vii.  2) 
sketches,  were  all  long  aftcr  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  The 
snpervision  of  the  authoritics  over  public  literary  eflbrts  seems 
to  have  been  severe  and  continuous  (cp.  Mommsen  Hist.  i. 
474),  and  the  result  not  simply  what  Horace  here  describes 
(ib.  II.  432  «the  restrictions  thus  stringently  and  laboriouslv 
imposed  by  custom  and  police  on  Roman  poetry  stifled  its  vcrv 
breath').  ^ 

165.  bene,  opposcd  to  male^  of  the  moral  tone,  not  thc 
artistic  quality  of  the  writing. 

156.  Graecla  capta,  again  a  certain  historical  laxity.  Grecce 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  subdued  before  the  capture  of 
Corinth  in  B.c.  146:  but  Greek  literature  was  familiar  to  the 
educated  at  Rome,  and  the  Greek  dramas  brought  upon  the 
stage  in  the  form  of  translations  and  adaptations  more  than  half 
a  century  earlicr  by  Xaevius,  Ennius,  and  Plautus.  It  is  very 
doubtful  whether  we  can,  with  Ritter,  force  the  phrase  intn 
harmony  with  history  by  understanding  Graecia  to  denote  thc 
Greek  cities  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Horace  is  doubtless  lookin- 
rather  at  the  gcncral  fact  tliat  Greece  though  conquered  in  arn^ 
proved  victorious  in  letters  than  at  the  precise  chronolocical 
sequence. 

158.  numenia  Saturnius  :  its  general  character  is  well  de 
scribed  by  Macaulay  in  thc  Introduction  to  his  Lays  of  Ancicn! 
Kome.  The  fullest  recent  discussion,  with  a  collection  of  all 
extant  Saturnian  verses,  is  that  by  L.  Havet  De  Saturnio  Lati- 
norum  Versu  (Paris,  1880,  pp.  517).  The  metre  appears  to 
have  been  used  very  rarely  after  the  time  of  Naevius.  There  are 
however  some  rude  instances  in  sepulchral  inscriptions,  e.g. 
C.  I.  R.  34.  Hermann,  Ep.  Doctr.  Metr.  p.  214  thinks  that 
they  were  used  by  Varro  in  his  Satires,  but  this  is  very  doubtful. 
The  typical  mstance  is  Dabunt  malum  MettHli  \  Nah;i6  poetae: 


I 


but  the  numerous  irregularities,  whichare  admissible,  fullyjustify 
lIorace's  epithet  of  horridus.  Cp.  \Vordsworth's  Specimens 
p.  396. 

defluxit  *passed  out  of  use*.  grave  virua  *the  noisome 
venom':  virus  is  any  offensive  fluid;  the  word  is  sometimes 
used  metaphorically,  as  in  Cic.  Lael.  23,  87  apud  quem  evomet 
virus  acerbitatis  suae:  sometimes  it  me.ms  simply  *stench',  as 
in  Lucret.  II.  8-;3,  and  perhaps  in  VI.  805. 

169.  munditiae  *  clegance '.  The  verse  and  diction  of 
Ennius,  though  rough  in  themselves,  were  poiished  as  compared 
wilh  the  poetry  of  Livius  and  Naevius. 

160.  hodieque  'and  even  yet',  in  the  Fescennine  verses 
and  the  Atellan  plays. 

161 — 176.  The  Romans  ivere  late  in  tahin^  to  the  drama: 
for  tragedy  they  have  suficient  elcvation  and  passion^  but  lack 
painstaking finish.  Their  comedy^  which  they  think  easier^  though 
failure  here  is  more  incxcusablCi  is  ruined  by  hastc  in  produc- 
lion^  due  to  grecd. 

161.  serus  refers  to  ferus  victor,  i.e.  the  Romans.  Ritter 
thinks  that  ihe  sense  requires  that  this  should  refer  to  somc 
individual  writer  who  came  comparatively  late  in  the  line  of 
Koman  poets,  and  taking  Punica  bella  to  include  the  Third,  finds 
this  writer  in  Accius,  who  in  his  Libri  Didascalion  seems  to  have 
made  a  learned  study  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  as  well  as  his 
Latin  predecessors  (Teuff"el,  Rom.  Lit.  §  119,  7).  The  lines  165 
—  167  apply  sufiiciently  well  to  Accius,  hxjXtcmptavit  rem  cannot 
surely  be  referred  to  any  individual,  except  to  the  first  who 
wrote  tragedies  in  Latin.  It  is  better  therefore  to  regard  the 
whole  passage  as  denoting  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Roman  dramatists :  sei-us  will  then  mean  *late  in  the  history  of 
the  city'.  [It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  vv.  166 — 7 
were  not  written  with  reference  to  some  person.  Ennius, 
Pacuvius  or  Accius  must  have  been  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
the  Roman  tragic  writers,  just  as  Plautus  is  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  the  comic  writers.  The  words  serus  enim  etc.  apply  very 
well  to  Ennius,  who  was  probably  not  free  from  military  service 
till  after  he  was  35  years  of  age.  The  sense  of  temptavit  rem  is 
strictly  limited  by  digne :  the  person  (whoever  he  be)  tried 
whether  he  might  not  worthily  render  what  had  before  been 
rendered  unworthily.  I  cannot  think  the  text  right  as  it 
stands.    J.  s.  R.]     Perhaps  chartis  disguises  some  corruption. 

162.  post  Punica  bella.  The  Third  Punic  War  is  not 
here  included,  as  of  less  importance  than  the  other  two.  Aulus 
Gellius  XVII.  21,  45  quotes  from  Porcius  Licinus  (flor.  B.  c. 
100)  Poenico  bello  secundo  Musa  pinnato  gradu  intulit  st  belli- 
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cosam  in  Romtili  gentem  feram.  This  is  somewhat  more  accn- 
rate  than  Horace,  for  *even  during  the  Second  Punic  War 
dramatic  performances  went  on  unintcrruptedly,  inasmuch  as  most 
of  Naevius'  works  and  one  half  of  Plautus  literary  exerlions 
(though  perhaps  the  less  fertile  half)  fall  into  ihe  time  of  this 
war'  (Teufrel,iP£>w.  Ltt.  I.  p.  104).  Bui  pcrhaps  it  is  bctter  (wiih 
Schiitz)  to  connect  quictus  closely  with  />ost  Pmiica  bclla,  Vn- 
joying  peace  after  the  close  of  the  Punic  wars'. 

163.  Tliespis,  the  traditional  foundcr  of  the  Attic  tragedy: 
cp.  A.  P.  276.  Horace  here  neglects  the  chronological  ordcr,  as 
in  Sat.  I.  4,  I  EupoHs  atque  Cratinns  Aristophanesque  poetae. 
Euriptdes  could  not  have  bcen  brought  into  an  hexameter  verse, 
at  any  raie  in  the  nominative  case. 

164.  temptavlt  rem  *made  thc  attempt':  rem  is  not,  as 
some  editors  suppose,  the  object  of  vertcre^  attracted  out  of  its 
place  ;  the  construction  is  like  that  in  Liv.  i.  57,  1  temptata  rcs 
cst,  si  capi  Ardea  possct^  il.  35,  4  temptata  res  est^  si  disicere  rem 
possent. 

vertere  'translate',  without  an  object  exprcsscd. 

165.  placuit  sibi.  Prof.  Sellar  admirably  brings  out  in  his 
Roman  Poets  of  thc  Rcpnbiu\  chap.  v.,  the  reasons  for  the  satis- 
faction  found  by  the  Ronians  in  the  drama:  cp.  especially  p. 
151  :  *The  popularity  and  powcr  of  Roman  tragcdy,  during  the 
century  preceding  the  downfall  of  the  RepubHc,  are  to  be 
attributed  chiefly  to  its  didactic  and  oratorical  force,  to  the 
Roman  bearing  of  the  persons  represented,  to  the  ethical  and 
occasionally  the  pohtical  cast  of  the  sentiments  expressed  by 
them,  and  to  the  plain  and  vigorous  style  in  which  they  arc 
enunciated '.  \Ve  have  fragments  more  or  less  important  from 
1 19  tragedics  of  this  period,  covering  285  pages  in  Ribbeck's 
edition. 

166.  spirat  tragicmn  satis  *  has  suflicient  tragic  inspira- 
tion':  cp.  Carm.  iv.  3,  24  qnod  spiro  et  placeo^  si  placco.,  tuum 
est:  for  the  construction  cp.  Roby  §  1096-7,  S.  G.  §  461.  Stat. 
Silv.  V.  3,  II  altum  spirans. 

feliciter  audet  refers  apparently  to  the  boldncss  of  the 
language,  especially  in  Pacuvius  and  Accius.     Cp.  A.  1'.  56  ff. 

167.  inscite :  the  vet.  Bland.  with  .some  inferior  MSS.  has 
in  scriptis,  but  with  inscitiae  as  a  correction.  Bentley  rcads 
inscitus,  on  the  strength  of  Horace's  preference  for  an  adjective 
rather  than  an  adverb  in  such  cases,  pointing  out  at  the  same 
time  that  this  accounts  better  for  in  scriptis :  but  these  argumenls 
do  not  warrant  us  in  departing  from  the  MSS.  inseitia,  *want 
of  skiir,  is  not  so  strong  a  term  as  inscientia,  'ignorance':  cp. 
Cic.  de  Orat.  I.  33,  99  (note). 
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lituram:  cp.  A.  P.  -29^—4.  Caecina  in  Cic  Ep.  Fam. 
VI.  7,  I  mendum  scripturae  litura  tollitur:  Sat.  I.  10,  72  saepe 
stiluln  vertas,  iterum  quae  digna  legi  sint  scripturus.  Cp. 
Pope's  imitation 

*Even  copious  Dryden  wanted  or  forgot 
Thc  last  and  grcatest  art,  the  art  to  blot'. 
We  mny  remcmbcr  also,  in  Ben  Jonson's  Discoverics,  the  criticism 
on  Shakspcrc  :  *'I  remember  the  playcrs  oflcn  mcntioned  it  as 
an  honour  to  S.  that  in  his  writings,  whatsocver  he  penned,  he 
never  blotted  out  a  line.  My  answcr  hath  been,  *  Would  he 
had  blotted  out  a  thousand'." 

168.    ex  medio  'from  daily  life*. 

arcessit:  some  of  the  best  MSS.  here  have  accersit.  For 
a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  two  forms  or  words  cp. 
Journal  of  Philology^  VI.  278  ff.  The  vet.  Bland.  has  accessit ; 
but  it  is  clearly  better  to  take  res  as  acc.  plur.  rather  than  nom. 
sing. :  the  perfect  tense  is  out  of  place ;  and  if  res  is  the  subject 
of  accessit,  it  must  also  be  takcn  as  the  subject  of  creditur^  in- 
stead  of  comocdia  ;  but  the  latter  gives  a  much  more  satisfactory 
sensc. 

170.  veniae  'indulgcnce':  even  uneducated  spectators  can 
see  thc  absurdities  of  unnatural  comedies. 

171.  quo  pacto  *in  what  a  fashion'.  Is  this  intended  for 
blame  or  praise  ?  Editors  are  divided  in  their  judgmcnt.  Acron 
leaves  the  ambiguity:  Porph.  has  quam  indccenter,  incongrue: 
and  so  Conington  renders 

*What  ill-sustained  aflfairs 
Are  his  close  fathers  and  his  love-sick  hcirs!* 

l^imV)inus  on  the  other  hand  argued  that  as  Horace  in  A.  P.  270  ff. 
hlames  his  rough  metre  and  coarse  wit,  there  would  be  little  left, 
if  he  did  not  allow  him  even  the  credit  of  vigorous  character- 
pinting :  and  Schiitz  pointsout  that  in  criticizing  Roman  tragedy 
Horace  hrst  recogni^es  merit,  then  adds  blame,  and  that  the  blanae 
in  thc  case  of  Plautus  comes  in  clearly  in  v.  174.  But  Horace  is 
here  juiinting  out  that  comedy,  though  thought  to  be  easy,  is 
really  difhcult,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  he  should  at  once  give 
proofs  of  his  position.  That  the  criticism  is  hardly  warranted, 
and  that  Plautus  really  shows  much  power  in  his  vivid  sketches 
of  character,  is  not  reason  enough  for  us  to  reject  an  interpreta- 
tion  which  woidd  show  that  Horace  judged  a  popular  favourite 
too  severely.  Hence  the  cxpression  •  Look  at  the  way  in  which 
Plautus  sustains,  &c'  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  implying 
censure. 

ephebi:  properlya  youth  between  18  and  20  years  of  age. 
Cp.  Ter.  Andr.  51  postquam  cxcessit  ex  ephcbis:  Eun.  824  istc 
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ephebns.  The  word  is  used  by  Cicero  in  its  strict  sense,  de  Nat. 
1).  I.  28,  79  Athenis  cum  essem^  e  gregibus  epheborum  etc,  but 
not  apparently  by  Plautus.  There  is  an  interestinjr  account  of 
the  Ephebi  in  Capes'  University  Life  at  Athens :  cp.  Hermann, 
Gr.  Alt.  I.  §  1 76. 

172.  attenti:  Ep.  i.  7,  91. 

173.  Dossennus :  Atellanannn  scriptor,  Comm.  Cniq. 
This  is  probably  only  a  gucss,  and  an  unlacky  one,  which  has 
misled  many  editors.  The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  such 
a  writer  is  very  slight  and  untrustworthy,  and  it  seems  quile 
clear  that  Ilorace  is  spcaking  throughout  of  Plautus.  Dossennus 
was  a  standing  character  in  the  Aiellan  plays.  Varro  de  Ling. 
Lat.  VII.  95  says:  dictum  mandicr  a  mandendo^  unde  manducari, 
a  quo  in  AteHanis  ad  obsenum  vocant  Manducunty  where  Miiller 
corrects  (Addend.  p.  303)  the  corrupt  words  to  Dosscnum. 
Ritschl  (Parc7-g.  Praef.  p.  XIII.)  at  the  suggestion  of  Bergk,  on 
the  strength  of  this,  interprets  the  present  passage  *  quantus  ipse 
scurra  sit  in  scurris  parasitis  describendis ',  pointing  out  that 
Horace  here  touches  upon  the  four  leading  characters  of  the 
fabula  palliata^  but  censures  Plautus  especially  for  his  treatment 
of  the  fourth.  Suetonius  Galb.  13,  after  describing  the  niggardli- 
ness  of  Galba,  adds  quare  adventus  eius  non  perinde  gratm 
fuit :  idi/ue  proximo  spcctaculo  apparuit :  siquidem  Atellanis 
notissimum  canticum  exorsis  Venit  ione  simus  a  villa,  cuncii 
simul  spertatorcs  consentiente  vocc  reliquam  partem  retulcnint 
ac  saepius  versu  repctito  egerunt.  Ilere  thc  corrupt  words  have 
been  corrected  by  Lachmann  to  Venit  Dorsennus,  though  Roth 
prefers  to  read  with  Casaubon,  OnesimuSy  which  is  certainly  much 
nearer  to  the  MSS.  The  point  evidently  lies  in  the  avaricious 
character  of  the  man  named,  whoever  he  may  have  been.  Teufrel, 
Rom.  Lit.  §  9,  3  says  '  Dossennus  (dorsum)  is  a  cunning  sharper, 
the  dottore ' :  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other  basis  for 
this  view  than  the  conjecture  as  to  the  derivation  of  his  naine 
(•haud  dubie  a  dorsi  gibbere  dicta  '  Ritschl),  tlie  hump-back.d 
man  being  regarded  as  wise,  as  we  see  from  Aesop.  From  ;he 
name  Alanducus  it  seems  more  probablc  that  Dossennus  was 
a  glutton,  '  quae  persona  magnis  malis  et  crepitantibus  dentibus 
insignis  in  pompa  Circensium  ludorum  duci  solebat '  (Miiller  on 
Varro,  1.  c.) :  and  this  is  the  view  taken  by  Prof.  Nettleship  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Oxford  Philological  Society.  Ritschl 
however  prefers  to  regard  the  name  as  used  here  quite  generally 
for  a  buffoon,  without  reference  to  thc  special  features  of  the  part. 
Festus,  p.  364  M.  quotes  from  an  Atcllan  play  by  Novius  called 
Duo  Dosseni.  Cp.  Ribbeck,  Fragm.  Com.  p.  257  and  274. 
Plin.  N.  H.  XIV.  13,  92  says  sed  fabius  Dosscnnus  his  versibus 
decernitj  etc.  It  is  possible  tl»at  this  wriicr  got  his  name  from 
the  character,  which  he  may  have  resem  jled,  or  played  well  (so 
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MUller,  Addend.  p.  303) :  but  Bergk's  view  that  Fabius  is  not  a 
poet  at  all,  but  a  learned  lawyer  (Ritschl,  Parerg.  Praef.  Xlli.) 
is  quite  consistcnt  with  the  context  in  Pliny  (cp.  ib.  p.  105). 
Finally  Senec.  Ep.  LXXXix.  6  quotes  an  inscription  on  the  tomb 
of  Dossennus  * hospes  resiste  et  sophiam  Dosscnni  lege\  a  quota- 
tion  which  certainly  raises  more  difhculties  than  it  removes. 

The  view  taken  by  Ritschl  of  ihis  passage  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  certain,  in  face  of  the  corrupt  state  of  our  scanty 
authorities;  but  it  is  at  least  more  plausible  than  any  other 
interpretation  as  yet  put  forward.  Orelli  ignores  it,  Schiitz 
disputes  it,  but  Ritler,  Dillcnbiirger  and  (with  more  hesitation) 
Kiiiger  accept  it. 

174.  quam  non  adstricto  socco  '  with  how  loose  a  sock ' : 
^t  socciis  (Kprjiris)  or  *slipper*  of  comedy  is  contrasted  with  the 
cothtimus  (Kotfopvos)  or  '  buskin  '  of  tragedy  in  A.  P.  80.  Cp. 
MiIton's  *  If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on'. 

175.  loculos,  properly  any  sort  of  a  casket  or  satchel  (cp. 
Ep.  I.  I,  56),  used  of  a  purse  or  money-box,  also  in  Sat.  I.  3, 
17,  11.  3»  h6»  and  by  Juvenal  i.  89,  etc.  (cp.  Mayor's  note). 
The  charge  here  brought  against  Plautus  *  may  very  probably  be 
true,  and  is  by  no  means  to  his  discredit  *  (Sellar,  Roman  Poets^ 
p.  164:  ihecontext  is  well  worth  reading).  The  play-wright  sold 
his  play  to  the  magistrate  who  gave  the  shows  at  which  they 
wcre  acted.  Terence  is  said  to  have  received  8000  sesterces  for 
his  Eunuchus,  more  than  any  play  had  produccd  before. 

176.  cadat  •  fails',  for  which  Aristotle  uses  iKTcl-KTeiv  (Poet 
17»  i;  18,5;  20,5). 

Btet  '  holds  its  own ',  i.  e.  succeeds :  cp.  Ter.  Hecyr.  15 
partim  sum  carum  exactus^  partim  vix  steti ;  Cic.  Orat.  28,  98 
magttus  orator. .  .si  setnel  cotistitcrit,  ttunqttam  ccuiet. 

recto  talo  *  steadily  * ;  borrowed  from  the  Grcek,  e.  g.  Pind. 
Isthm.  VI.  1 2  6pdip  iaraffas  inl  <r<f>vp^,  and  imitated  by  Pers.  V. 
104  recto  vivere  talo.  *  This  criticism  is  to  a  great  extent  true', 
Sellar  I.  c.  Not  that  Plautus  was  without  a  natural  pride  in  the 
success  of  some  of  his  plays,  but  *  his  delight  was  that  of  a  vigor- 
ous  creator,  not  of  a  painstaking  artist '. 

177 — 207.  A  dramatic  writer  is  depettdent  upoti  his  audience  ; 
and  very  oftcti  tipott  the  baser  part  of  them,  Evett  ihe  better 
edticated  carefor  littie  now  but  spectacle. 

177.  glorla  •  fame*,  as  opposed  to  the  desure  of  making 
money. 

ventoso  *  airy ',  not  without  a  suggestion  of  the  fickleness  of 
famci  cp.  Ep.  i.  8,  12;  19,  37. 
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178.  lentns  ♦  indlfTerent ',  *  irresponsive  * ;  cp.  Imtissima  brae- 
chia  in  Sat.  I.  9,  64. 

inflat  '  inspires ',  almost  equivalent  to  rejicit  below.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  suggcstion  of  pride  here,  any  niore  than 
in  Cic.  in  Pis.  36,  89  cum  tibi  s^e  J'alsa...animos  rumor  in- 
Jlasset. 

180.  aut :  Bentley's  ac  has  very  slight  autliority,  and  is  not 
needed. 

▼aleat  •  no  more  of ! '  or  *  good-bye  to ' :  res  Indicra,  i.  e. 

the  drama.  JSo  \ve  have  partes  huiicras  sustiuuerunt  in  huet. 
Ner.  II,  and  qui  artem  ludicram  faciunt  is  a  jurists  term  for 
actors. 

181.  macnun— oplmum,  with  a  humorcus  cxaggeration  for 
*  depressed '  and  '  triumphant '. 

182.  audacem,  i.  e.  the  poet  who  is  bold  cnough  to  run 
the  risk  of  failure  from  popular  indifference. 

184.  depugnare,  strongcr  than  OrelIi's  inanus  intcntan: 
rather  *  to  tight  it  out '. 

185.  eques:  the  knights,  i.  e.  the  wcalthier  and  bcttcr 
educated  \rxx\.  of  ihc  audience  (cp.  note  on  Ep.  I.  i,  62),  would 
naturally  differ  in  thcir  tastes  froni  the  mass  of  the  spcctators. 
Cp.  Sat.  I.  10,  76  satis  est  equitcm  mihi  plaudcrcy  ut  auda.x, 
contemptis  aiiis,  explosa  Arbuscula  dixit.     A.  P.  113,  348. 

medla  Inter  carmina  :  Terence  (Ilecyr.  Prol.  i.  1—5,  and 
n,  25—34)  pathctically  complains  that  the  first  lime  his  Hecyra 
was  acted  the  audience  went  off  to  see  a  rope-dancer,  and  ihe 
second  time  they  desertcd  him  in  order  to  gct  good  places  ai  a 
gladiatorial  show.  carmen  is  uscd  of  a  tragcily  in  A.  P.  220, 
and  includes  dramatic  poctry  in  v.  69.  Cp.  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  1  ^ 
is  carmina  scaenae  dabat, 

186.  ursum  :  bears  were  brought  in  to  fight  M-ith  mastiffs 
{molossi) :  forly  bears  were  baited  in  the  circus  at  the  games 
given  by  the  aedilcs  in  u.c.  169  (Liv.  xliv.  18):  one  hundretl 
at  thegamcs  in  B.c.  61  (Plin.  H.N.  VIII.  36,  131).  Sometimcs 
tame  bears  were  shown  (Mart.  I.  105,  s,). 

pugiles  *  boxers ',  were  a  favourite  sight  with  Augustus : 
Suet.  Oct.  XLV.  spectavit  studiosissime  pugiles^  ct  mcLxime 
Latinos. 

gaudet :  so  the  vet.  Bland.  and  olher  good  MSS.  The  first 
letter  having  become  obliterated  in  some  copies,  plaudet  was 
written  by  conjecture,  and  appears  in  many  MSS.  The  tense 
being  evidently  wrong,  subseriuent  copyists  wxoiQ  piaudit^  which 
is  found  only  in  infenor  MSS.  OicUrs  pleading  for  plaudit  i:» 
very  weak. 
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Dlebecula,  used  by  Cic.  only  in  ad  Att.  I.  16,  11.  Pers.  iv.  6 
fts  usual  imitates  Horacc.  Suet.  Vesp.  xviii.  puts  the  word 
into  the  mouth  of  Vespasian :  sinerct  se  plcbcculam  pascere,  with  a 
notion  of  contempt,  and  perhaps  also  as  a  specimen  of  the  rough 
language  of  the  low-born  cmperor. 

187.  equitis :  Bcntley  reads  equiti,  which  is  perhaps  a  more 
usual  construction,  but  not  to  be  thrust  upon  lioracc  against  the 
MSS. 

188.  incertos  *wandering*,  turning  restlessly  from  one 
obiect  to  another,  and  therefore  not  caring  to  give  the  fixed 
altention  needed  for  a  drama,  not  accompanied  by  much  spec- 
tacular  display.  Bentley's  emendation  ingratos  has  descrvedly 
found  little  approval. 

189.  aulaea,  from  avXala,  derived  according  to  Servius  on 
Verg.  Georg.  Iil.  25,  *ab  aula  Attali  in  qua  primum  inventa 
sunt  vela  ingentia'.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  word  meant 
originally  the  porti^re  of  a  hall.  In  the  theatre  the  curtain  was 
tlropped  at  the  beginning  of  the  performance  below  the  level  of 
the  stage,  and  raiscd  at  the  conclusion.  Cp.  Verg.  G.  l.c. ; 
Ov.  Met.  III.  III  sic  ubi  tolluntur  festis  aulaea  theatris:  Cic.  pro 
Cael.  27,  65  dcinde  scabilla  comrcpant :  aulaeum  toilitur,  i.  e. 
all  is  over.  AIl  MSS.  here  have  auiea,  which  Keller  is  inclmed 
to  think  Horace  may  have  written.  But  the  confusion  between 
ae  and  e  came  in  as  early  as  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and 
it  is  bettcr  to  follow  the  true  orthography. 

premuntur  *  are  kcpt  down '. 

190.  fugiunt  'arc  flying  across  the  stage',  with  no  notion  of 
flight,  as  Orelli  supposes.  Cicero  writing  to  Marius  (Ep.  Fam. 
vii.  I,  1)  says  quo  quidem  apparatu  non  dubito  qutn  a,nimo 
atquissimo  carueris :  quid  enim  delcctationis  habent  sexcenti  muli 
in  Ciytaemnestra  aut  in  Equo  Troiano  creterrarum  tria  mxlta 
atit  armatura  varia  peditatus  et  equitatus  in  aliqua  pugnaj 
quae  popularem  admirationcm  habuerunt,  delectationem  ttbi 
nuHam  attulissent. 

191.  regfumfortuna=rcgcs  infortunati. 

192.  esseda  *chariots',  light  open  two-wheeled  carriagcs, 
sald  to  have  been  used  first  by  the  Belgae  (Caes.  B.  G.  IV.  33, 
V.  16)  and  employed  by  the  Britons  as  war-chariots. 

pUenta  'carriages*.  covered  two-wheeled  vehicles,  easily 
swinging  (and  thus  connected  wiih  pilum  the*swung'  or  hurled 
weapon,  Vanitek,  Dict.  p.  1184)  and  used  for  ladies  ('quibus 
vehuntur  rcginae  captivae',  Acron),  and  for  religious  proces- 
&ions. 
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petorrlta  waggons ',  four-wheeled  carriages,  used  especiallv 
according  to  Acron  and  Porphyrion  here,  for  slaves.  Cp.  Palmer 
on  Sat.  I.  6,  106.  Essedum  7x.TiA  petorritum  are  probably  boih 
Keltic  words,  but  cp.  Fest.  p.  106  petoritum  et  Gallicum  vehi- 
culum  esse,  etnomen  eius  dictum  esse  existimant  a  numero  im 
rotarum:  alii  Osce,  quod  hi  quoque petora  quattuor  vocant, 

navea,  either  the  rostra  of  captured  ships,  or  perhaps  even 
ships  themselves,  drawn  in  a  triumphal  procession  by  means  of 
machmery.  \Ve  have  no  detailed  descripiion  of  a  triumphin 
//Ww  (cp.  Liv.  XXXVII.  6o,  XLii.  20,  XLV.  4»),  but  the  coins 
.struck  by  Q.  Fabms  m  commemoration  of  his  triumph  for  a 
victory  at  sea  bear  the  image  of  a  quadriga  with  Jupitcr  in  it 
and  under  the  horses  a  ship's  beak.  Cf.  Marquardt,  Kom. 
Staatsv.  11.  570. 

193.    ebur,  i.  e.  statues  of  ivory  and  gold :   Livy  speaks  of 
tuskscarned  m  procession  in  the  triumph  over  Antiochus  (xxxvii 
59  tulitin  triumpho...eburneos  dcntcs  MCCXXXI)     but  these 
would  not  be  suited  for  a  displuy  on  the  stage. 

Corinthus,  not  restricted  to   vessels   of  Corinthian   bronze 
as  Acron  seems  to  miply,  though  doubtless  inchiding  these.  but 


I 


t/utdtandcm  habet  tste  currus/  quid  vincti  ante  currum  duccs  f 
'l^^}d  simulacra  oppidorum?  quid  aurum  ?  quid  atgentum) 
libuU.  II.  5,  115  w/  Mcssallinutn  ccUbrem  cum  praemia  bdli 
antesuos ctirrus  oppida  victafcret.  Liv.  xxvi.  21,7  ctwi  sittttilacro 
captarum  ^yracttsarutn.  Cic.  Philipp.  viii.  6,  18  :  de  Off.  11. 
8,  2^portari  in  tritimpho  Massiliam  vidittius  :  and  many  similar 
passages.  Even  images  of  rivers  or  river-gods  were  carried  in 
tnumph  :  cp.Tac.  Ann.  11.  41  vecta  spolia,  captivi,  simuiacra  tiion- 
tium,  Jlumttiutn,  proclioruiti.     Qv.  Pont.  III.  4,  103.  Hist.  IV. 

T .  ^!*'  0^®"°^*?*'  *^^  laughing  philosopher :  cp.  Mayor  on 
Juv.x.28:  Cic.de  Orat.  ii.  58,  235  (note):  Sen.  de  Ira  li.  10,5 
nemocrtttitn  aitint  itutiqttam  sine  risu  in  pttblico  ftiisse.  Poi)c  iii 
his  Imitation  takes  the  same  example,  but  a  philosopher,  whosc 
laughter  was  less  easily  raised,  would  have  becn  more  to  the 
pomt. 

195.  dlvergum  genus,  the  accusative  retained  afterapassive 
verb,  not  simply  the  so-called  Greek  accusative  of  respect,  as  in 
p^lf ' «  ^"'i^c  ^J?  /^^^/^'"«»»  ^a^das  utero  comtttissa  iuporutit, 
Roby  §  1,26,  S.  G.  §  471.  Orelli,  not  so  well,  takes  glnus  as 
.n^;^"'*  /"  ^PI^T^^^"  to  panthera.  •  A  panthcr  mingled  in  its 
unhke  nature  with  a  camd',  i.e.  the  giraffe  or  camelopard  :  cp. 


Plin.  N.  H.  VIII.  18,  27  Camelopardalis  dictatoris  Caesaris  Cir' 
ccnsibus  Ittdis  (B.  C.  t^6)  primum  visa  Roinae. 

196.  elephans  albus :  white  elcphants  are  proverbially  very 
rare,  being  rcally  albinoes.  Even  the  famous  white  elephants 
of  Siam  seem  to  be  really  of  a  slate  colour.  Cp.  *  Daily  News  * 
for  Jan.  31,  1884.  The  form  in  -atts  is  that  best  supported 
here,  though  doubtless  the  n  was  not  pronounced:  but  cp. 
Hrambach  Lat.  Orthogr.  p.  267,  Roby  §  495,  S.  G.  §  166.— 
lkntley's  coiivcrterit  has  very  slight  support,  and  would  hardly 
be  defensible,  if  it  had  morc. 

197.  ludis  ip8ls  =  quam  ludos  ipsos:  Sat.  I.  i,  97  se  non 
imquatn  scrvo  melius  vcstirct:  Verg.  Aen.  I.  15  quam  lunofertur 
terris  tnagis  omnibus  unam  coluisse.  This  usage  with  an  adverb 
seems  limited  to  poets:  cp.  KUhner  Gramm.  11.  976. 

198.  nimio  appears  to  have  decidedly  more  authority  than 
the  vulgate  mimo,  the  vet.  Bland.  being  here  supported  by  some 
of  Keller's  best  MSS.  It  is  also  the  reading  which  is  apparently, 
though  not  really,  the  harder,  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  mimus 
can  be  used,  as  Orelli  says,  *pro  quovis  histrione',  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  Ilorace  should  not  have  used  the  plural  for  the 
actors  on  the  stage.     Yox plus  niinio  cp.  note  on  Ep.  I.  10,  30. 

199.  asello  Burdo:  Horace  has  packed  two  proverbial  ex- 
pressions  inlo  one,  for  the  sake  of  greater  emphasis :  cp.  Ter. 
Haut.  222  ne  ille  hauscit  qttatn  mihi  nunc  surdo  narrctfabulam^ 
and  Zenob.  V.  42  ovi^  th  IXeye  fiZdov  6  dk  rd  wra  iKivei.'  ds 
apaKrdrfffiav  tivuiv  17  Trapoifda  ef/oijrai. 

202.  Garganum :  Carm.  II.  9,  6  aquilonibtis  querceta  Gargani 
lahoratit.  Tlie  forests  of  Garganus  have  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  as  is  also  the  case  very  largely  in  the  Apennines. 

203.  ludl,  a  term  equally  applicable  to  the  ludl  scaenici  and 
to  the  ludi  circenseSy  so  that  we  need  not  suppose  with  Orelli 
any  reference  to  the  latter.     artes  'works  of  art' :  Ep.  I.  6,  17. 

20i.  oblitus  *bedizened';  Mr  Yonge  compares  MiIton's 
'besmeared  with  gold '  in  Par.  L.  v.  356.  The  word  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  •overloaded'  in  ad  Iler.  iv.  11,  16  si  crebrae 
conlocabiintur  [exornationes],  oblitam  reddcnt  orationem;  Cic. 
Brut.  13,  51  eloquctitia...ita  peregrinata  est  tota  Asia^  ut  se 
externis  oblinerct  moribus :  so  tliat  Eckstein's  conjecture  obsilus^ 
though  neat,  is  needless. 

206.  sane  emphasizing  nil:  'not  a  word'.  Cic.  de  Orat.  il. 
I,  5  (note). 

207.  veneno  'drug*,  i.e.  dye.  The  purple  {iiiurex)  of  Ta- 
rentum  was  considered  second  only  to  that  of  Tyre  (Plin.  ix.  39, 
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63).  *At  the  spot  called  Fontanella  is  the  Monte  di  Chiocciole 
[snail-shells],  a  hill  entirely  formed  of  the  shells  used  in  makin" 
the  purple  dye'.  Hare  Houthern  Italy,  p.  331.  The  wool  ol 
Tarentum  was  also  famous:  cp.  Carm.  ii.  6,  10.  For  the  ques- 
tion  as  to  the  nature  and  colour  of  the  Roman  violae  cp.  notes 
on  Verg.  Ecl.  11.  47,  Ilor.  Carm.  Iii.  10,  14  (Page  and  Wickham). 

208 — 213.  I  am  not  speaking  from  any  disindination  to  the 
theatre:  a  great  dramatic  pod  scems  to  vie  a  true  magician. 

208.  ne  putes ;  Roby  §  1660,  S.  G.  §  690. 

209.  me  laudare  maligne  *  that  I  am  niggardly  in  my  praisc'. 

210.  per  extentum  ftinem...ire,  a  provcrbial  expression  for 
anything  difficult:  cp.  Arrian  Kpict.  iii.  n,  2  hvoKoKov  ionKox 
t6  ivl  axoiviov  TcpiTaTeiv  kcU  ov  ^wvov  ivoKoXov,  oXXa  Kal  iirtKi»- 
Svvov.  per  is  the  preposition  usually  cmploycd  to  dcnote  molion 
over,  as  in  Carm.  il.  i,  7  incedis  pcr  ignes  'on  the  thin  crusl 
of  ashes  beneath  which  the  lava  is  glowing '. 

211.  Inaniter  'by  illusions',  i.e.  without  any  real  causefor 
it  all.  [Exactly  so  used  in  Cic.  Acad.  II.  11,  34  cum  sit  in 
certum,  vere  inaniterque  moveatur;  ib.  15,  47  cum  animi  inaniter 
nwveantur  eodem  modo  rebus  eis,  qttae  nullae  sint  ut  cis  quat 
sint^  where  Cic.  is  representing  the  KtvoiroJitka  or  Stoufcvoi 
iXKVfffjMs  of  Sextus:  cp.  de  Fin.  V.  i,  3  me  quidem,.,species 
quaedam  commovit,  inaniter  sciiicet,  sed  commovit  tamen :  Tusc. 
IV.  6,  13  cum  inaniter  et  effuse  animus  exsultat,  tum  illa  laetitia 
gestiens  vd  nimia  dici  potest^  quam  ita  definiuntt  J'"^  ratiotu 
animi  dationem.    J.  s.  R.] 

214 — 218.     Let  other poets  too  have  a  share  in  your patronage 

214.  et  hl8  'to  these  too':  et  is  not  used  after  age  as  a 
simple  copulative,  but  always  has  the  force  of  'also' :  cp.  Kiihner 
on  Cic.  Tusc.  iii.  13,  28,  and  Mayor  on  Nat.  Deor.  i.  30,  83. 

215.  fastldia  ferre:  cp.  Verg.  Ecl.  11.  14  Amaryllidis,..su- 
perba pati  fastidia.  superbi  'fastidious' as  in  Sat.  II.  2,  109;  6, 
87. 

216.  redde  'give'  as  due,  not  'give  back':  this  force  is 
common  with  reddcre:  e.g.  Carm.  11.  7,  17  obligatam  redde  lovi 
dapem^  II.  17,  30  reddere  victimas..,memento ;  it  is  found  also 
with  reponere^  repetere^  reposcere^  &c. ,  and  is  a  slight  extcnsion  of 
the  meaning  of  'restoration  to  a  supposed  normal  state':  Roby 
§  2102.  So  aTTootSdi^at,  etc.  are  used.  Bentley's  reading  impende^ 
the  gloss  of  a  worthless  MS.,  is  quite  needless. 

munus  Apolline  dlgnum,  Ep.  i.  3, 17  (note). 

218.  Helicona :  Helicon  was  regarded  as  the  home  of  the 
Muses  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hesiod  (Theog.  i),  who  in  early 
youth  is  said  to  have  tended  sheep  on  it,  and  Pindar  (Isth.  vil. 


57):  and  on  it  thcre  was  a  grove  sacred  to  them,  described  fuUy 
by  Pausanias.  Thc  ca.stern  or  Boeotian  side  on  which  this  lay 
aoounded  in  springs,  woods  and  fertile  valleys,  herein  sharply 
contrasling  w  iih  the  savage  wildness  of  Cithaeron.  Cp.  Words- 
worth's  Grcece,  pp.  258  ff. 

219—228.  That  we  do  not  enjoy  this  more  often^  is  due  to  our 
ffwn  intrusivcness,  susccptibility,  and  vanity. 

220.  ut  vlneta  caedam  mea,  evidently  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion,  though  not  found  clscwhere.  But  cp.  Tibull.  I.  2,  100  quid 
messis  uris  acerba  tuas?  Ilorace  good-humourcdly  includes 
himself  in  the  number  of  the  pcsteiing  poetasters,  though  no  one 
could  have  been  more  free  from  the  faults  which  he  here  de- 
scribcs,  than  he  was  himsclf. 

223.  loca,  used,  for  nictrical  convcnience,  for  locos  'pas- 
sa^es',  the  form  ahvays  used  in  prose  in  this  sense.  Conversely 
loci  is  occasionally  used  in  poetry  (Lucr.  iv.  509 :  Verg.  Aen.  I. 
306,  II.  28,  etc),  once  in  Livy  (v.  35,  i)  and  oftcn  in  Tacitus  in 
ihe  sense  of  'places'  for  loca.     Cp.  Neuc  Formcnlehre  i^  542 — 3. 

inrevocati '  though  not  encored ' :  for  the  'scenic'  use  of  revo- 
(are,  cp.  Ilolden  on  Cic.  pro  Sest.  56,  120:  Reid  on  pro  Arch. 
8,  18:  Liv.  VII.  2  Livius.,.ciim  sacpius  reimaiusvoccm  obludisset. 
Ov.  Am.  III.  2,  73  sed  enim  rcvocatc^  Quiritcs^  et  date  iactatis 
umique  signa  togis. 

220.  tenul  deducta  filo  'fine-spun'.  For  the  metaphor  cp. 
Sat.  I.  10,  ^  forte  epos  acer  ut  nemo  Varius  ducit:  Sat.  II.  1,3 
putat...mille  die  versus  deduci  posse.  For  flum  see  Reid  on 
Cic.  Lael.  7,  25  aliud  quoddam  fdum  orationis  tuae,  and  Cic.  de 
Orat.  II.  22,  93  erant  paullo  uberiore  filo.  Translate  *that  the 
toil  and  fme  workmanship  spent  upon  our  poems  is  not  noticed '. 

227.  commodua  'obligingly':  Carm.  IV.  8,  \  donarem  pateras 
grataque  commoduSy  CensorinCy  meis  acra  sodalibus, 

228.  egere  vetes  *bid  us  want  no  longer'. 

229—244.  But  aftcr  all  great  merits  should  be  celebrated  by 
greai  poets.  Alexander  was  a  ridiculously  bad  judge  of  verse^ 
though  a  sound  critic  of  art, 

229.  est  operae  pretium  'it  is  worth  while',  a  phrase  of 
transition:  cp.  Sat.  I.  2,  37,  11.  4»  63.  Ennius  has  'audire  est 
operae  pretium^  procedere  rccte  qui  rem  Rotnanam,  Latiumque 
augescere  voltis\  quoted  by  the  Schol.  on  Sat.  I.  2,  37.  Opcrae 
is  of  course  genitive,  but  in  est  operae  it  is  dat.,  cp.  Roby  §  1283. 

230.  aedituos  'temple-kcepers',  vetaKopov^.  Merit  is  per- 
sonified  as  a  goddess,  whose  shrine  is  kept  by  the  poets  who  sing 
ber  praises. 
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233.  Clioerllus.  There  were  three  well-known  poets  of  this 
name.  (i)  Choerilus  of  Athens,  one  of  the  earliest  tragic  poets, 
who  produced  many  plays  between  B.c.  523  and  B.C.  483:  (2)  C. 
of  Samos,  the  composer  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  Persian  wars,  a 
younger  contemporary  and  friend  of  Herodotus:  (3)  C.  of  lasos, 
also  an  epic  poet,  but  of  a  very  inferior  kind,  who  followed 
Alexander  to  Asia.  This  last  is  the  one  here  meant :  in  A.  P, 
357  he  is  taken  as  the  type  of  a  poet  who  sometimes  *  deviates 
into '  excellence.  Acron  here  says  that  he  had  only  seven  good 
lines  in  his  poem  on  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  for  each  of 
which  he  received  a  gold  piece.  On  A.  P.  357  he  adds  that 
Alexander  had  bargained  to  give  him  this  reward,  on  condition 
that  the  bard  should  receive  a  blow  for  every  bad  verse,  antl 
that  he  died  of  the  blows.  The  king  is  reported  to  have  said 
malle  se  Thcrsiten  Homeri  esse  quam  Chuerili  Achillem,  which 
does  not  look  as  if  he  was  so  bad  a  judgc  of  poelry  as  Horace 
represents  him  to  have  been.  Alexander  was  not  only  the  pupil 
of  Aristotle,  but  also  himself  an  enthusiastic  student  of  Homer: 
possibly,  as  Schiitz  thinks,  Horaces  low  estimate  of  his  crilical 
powers  was  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  good 
poem  extant  of  which  he  was  the  themc. 

incultis  et  male  natis  *rough  and  misbegotten':  versibus  is 
dative,as  in  Ovid,  Trist.  II.  10  acceptum  refcro  versibus  esse  nocens. 

234.  rettulit  acceptos  *set  down  to  the  credit  of ' :  acceftum 
refcrre  is  the  rcgular  phrase  for  to  enter  on  the  receipt  side  of 
accounts,  opposed  to  expcnsum  ferre :  cp.  Cic.  Phil.  11.  16,  40 
e^o  enim  amplius  scstertium  duccntiens  acccptum  hercditatibus 
rettuli, 

reg^ale.  The  right  of  coining  gold  was  always  reserved  to 
themseives  by  the  kings  of  Macedon,  as  by  the  kings  of  Persia 
and  afterwards  by  the  Romans :  while  subject  states  and  dis- 
tricts  were  often  permilted  to  coin  silver  (cp.  Gardner's  Greek 
Coins^  p.  26):  and  there  may  probably  be  a  reference  to  this 
here :  cp.  our  sovercign^  and  Sapeixoj,  which  is  apparenlly  derived 
not  froin  Darius,  but  from  the  Persian  dar&^  •  king '.  The  coins 
of  Philip  had  on  one  side  a  head  of  Ares,  on  the  other  a  chariot, 
not  as  some  editors  say  the  king's  head  (Gardner,  p.  188).  There 
is  no  instance  of  a  realistic  portrait  of  an  earlier  time  than 
Alexander  (ib.  p.  175). 

nomisma;  this  is  the  earliest  instance  in  which  this  purely 
Greek   word  occurs  in   Latin:    Martial  has  it  several  times. 

Pbilippos :  the  Philippiis  ox  Philippeus  (with  or  without  num- 
mus)  was  a  gold  piece,  coined  by  Philip  H.  of  Macedon  to  replace 
the  Persian  darics,  which  had  up  to  his  time  been  the  gold 
coinage  most  widely  current  in  Greece,  proLably  as  a  preparation 
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for  his  great  scheme  of  conquest  (Mommsen,  Pom.  Miinzw. 
p.  52).  Fivc  of  them  were  equal  to  the  mina  (cp.  Plaut.  Rud. 
1314):  the  avcrage  wcight  of  those  extant  is  8*6  grammes 
(llultzsch,  Metrologie,  p.  242-3).  If  estimated  by  the  present 
value  of  the  amount  of  gold  they  contain,  their  value  is  about 
j[^\.  y.  6d.'.  but  if  measured  by  their  relation  to  the  drachma 
(20  times  9^/.),  the  value  is  nearly  idcniical  with  that  of  the 
1'rcnch  napolJon  or  twenty-franc  piccc,  i.e.  about  i6s.  3</.  The 
relation  of  silver  to  gold  was  generally  taken  as  i  to  10,  though 
wc  find  it  varying  between  this  proportion  and  i  to  13^  :  now  it 
isnormally  i  to  15^.  (Cp.  Hullzsch,  Mctrologic',  p.  240,  and 
Tabell.  xvi.) 

235.  notam  labemque  *mark  and  blot'.  remlttunt  'pro- 
duce':  Sat.  11.  4,  69:  8,  53. 

236.  atramenta  includes  writing-ink,  paintcr's  black,  black- 
ing  for  boots,  and  in  short  all  kinds  of  dark  fluids. 

239.  edicto:  cp.  Plin.  N.  H.  vii.  37,  125  idcm  hic  imperator 
edixit,  ne  quis  ipsum  alius  quam  Apclles  fingeret,  quam  Pyrgo- 
tcles  sculperct,  quam  Lysippus  cx  aere  duccrct.  But  as  there 
wcre  rcprescntations  of  the  king  by  other  artists  we  can  only 
understand  this  to  mean  eilher  that  Alexander  gave  commissions 
liiniself  to  no  others,  or  that  he  never  sat  to  any  one  else.  Cp. 
Overbeck,  Gricchische  PlastiJr^  II.  gi. 

Apellen:  cp.  Ep.  I.  2,  i2(notc).  Apelles  painted  Alexandcr 
as  bearing  the  ihunderbolt  (Plutarch,  Alex.  4). 

240.  Lysippo:  for  the  case  cp.  Ep.  I.  16,  20  (note).  Thc 
advance  in  statuary  made  by  Lysippus  is  thus  described  by  Pliny 
XXXIV.  8,  i()  plurimum  traditur  contulisse  capillum  exprimendo, 
capita  minora  faciendoy  quatn  antiqui^corpora  graciliora  sicciora- 
qiie,  pcr  quae  proceritas  signorum  maior  viderctur.  He  limited 
himself  to  bronze  casting,  and  never  worked  in  marble. 
Propert.  IV.  (iil)  9,  9  says  gloria  Lysippi  est  animosa  efjingere 


signa. 


duceret :  Bentley  defends  the  conjecture  of  Lambinus  cu- 
dcrcty  arguing  that  ducere  cannot  be  applied  to  the  metal  itself, 
but  only,  as  in  Pliny  I.  c.  and  elsewhere,  to  that  which  is  formed 
out  of  the  metal.  But  cudere  would  be  an  improper  term  to 
use  of  work  which  was  cast,  not  hammercd.  The  extension  of 
the  usage  o{  ducere  seems  quite  legitimate,  and  may  be  defended 
(with  Schiitz)  by  phrases  like  ducere filum  for  ducere filo  carmen  : 
in  Ep.  I.  6,  17  aera  is  used  for  signa  cx  aerefacta. 

242.  subtile  *exact':  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  10,  85)  gives  a 
very  different  account  of  AIexander's  critical  faculty:  Alexandro 
Magno  frequenter  in  officinam  vcntitanti...imperite  multa  dis- 
serenti  [Apelles]  silentium  comiter  suadcbat^  rideri  eum  dicens  a 
pueris,  qui  colores  tererent. 
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yldendis  artibns:  Schiitz  is  perhaps  riglit  in  taking  the  casc 
to  be  the  dative ;  but  he  is  not  correct  in  saying  that  vvith  the 
ablative  in  would  have  bccn  rcquired  ;  Drager  ii*.  849,  850 
gives  many  instances  in  wliich  tlie  gerundive  is  used  in  the 
ablative,  much  as  here :  vUere  is  used  with  an  extended  force=: 
visti  aestimarc  or  vidtudo  diiudicare.  If  howevcr  we  accent 
Overl)eck's  view  that  Alexandcr's  restriction  only  extended  to 
his  own  commissions,  we  may  perhaps  intcrpret  vidcrc  as  *  pro- 
vide':  cp.  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  i,  %  (notc),  ad  Att.  V.  i,  3,  and 
Munro  on  Carm.  i.  20,  10. 

244.  Boeotum,  gen.  plur.,  Roby§365,  S.G.  §  115,  notacc. 
sing.,  as  some  have  supposed.  The  dull,  hcavy  air  of  Boeotia  is 
oftrn  contrasted  with  that  enjoycd  by  the  Athcnians,  who  wcreo/fi 
5id  XafnrpoTciTov  ^alvovres  d^p-ji  aldipos  (Kur.  Med.  829):  cp.  Cic. 
Kat.  4,  7  Athcnis  tcnuc  caclntriy  ex  qtio  acutiorcs  etiam  futantur 
Attici:  crassum  Thcbis,  itaque  pingttcs  Thcbani:  de  Nat.  D.  11. 
6,  1 7  w/  ob  cam  ipsam  causam,  quod  ctiam  quibusdam  rcgionibtis 
atque  urbibus  contingcre  vidcmus,  hcbctiora  tit  sint  hominum 
ingcnia  pro/^tcr  cacli plcniorcm  naturam^  hoc  idcm  gcncri  humano 
cvcnerity  etc,  where  Trof.  Mayor  quotes  Strabo  (il.  3,  p.  102  ff.) 
as  attacking  Posidonius  for  maintaining  this  doctrinc:  ov  yap 
0u(rei  'AdTjvaiot  fxiv  <fn\6\oyoi^  AaKedai/xoviot  di  ov  Kal  ol  iyyin-kpu 
QTj^atoi,  dWa  fidWov  i^et.  So  Juvenal  X.  50  quotcs  Dcmocritus 
as  a  proof  stunmos  posse  viros  et  magna  excmpla  dattiros  vcr- 
vecum  in  patria  crassoque  sub  aere  nasci :  cp.  Mayor's  note  for 
other  instanccs  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  mtntal  and 
moral  character.  'Instead  of  the  pure  and  transparent  atmosphere, 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  thc  Attic  climate, 
the  air  of  IJoeotia  is  thick  and  hcavy  in  consequence  of  the 
vapours  arising  from  the  valleys  and  lakes'.  Dict.  Geogr.  i. 
414  a.  Cp.  \Vordsworth's  Athcns  and  Attica,  p.  241.  Pindar. 
01.  yi.  152  speaks  jestingly  of  the  proverbial  BoiwWa  i*y,  and 
Cratinus  called  the  Boeotians  2i/o^otwTo/.  For  the  tense  of 
iurarcs  cp.  Sat.  I.  3,  4,  Madvig  §  247,  2,  Roby  §  1532. 

246—250.  You  have  shazon  yoursel/a  bctterjttdge  in  the  case 
of  Vergil  and  Varius. 

245.  dedecorant :  the  subjects  Vergfilius  Variusque  are 
transferred,  as  often,  to  the  relative  clause. 

246.  munera,  i.e.  the  gifts  which  the  poets  had  receivcd 
from  Augustus:  Acron  here  says  that  each  had  already  reccived 
from  him  1,000,000  sesterces.  There  is  no  other  authority  for  this 
sum;  but  at  his  death  in  B.c.  19— some  years  before  the  date  of 
this  Epistle — Vergirs  fortune  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
10,000,000  sesterces,  mostly  if  not  entirely  due  to  the  bounty  of 
patrons.  Varius  was  apparently  older  than  Vergil,  but  survived 
him  and  was  one  of  his  literary  executors:  there  is  nothing  to 
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show  whether  he  was  alive  or  not  at  this  time.  TTorace  praises 
his  epic  poetry  (Sat.  i.  10,  44) ;  but  his  most  famous  work  was 
his  tragedy  of  Thyestes,  which  Quintilian  (x.  i,  98)  ranks  with 
the  Greek  master-pieces. 

multa  dantis  cum  laude:  i.e.  all  men  warmly  praise  such 
judicious  liberality,  instead  of  laughing  at  it,  as  in  the  case  of 
Alexander  and  Choerilus.  Rilter  oddly  thinks  that  the  words 
refer  to  the  lively  gratitude  of  the  recipients. 

247.  VergiliUB:  cp.  Pahner  on  Sat.  i.  5,  40  'the  weight  of 
MSS.  and  scholiasts  of  Ilorace  here  and  elsewhere  is  mostly  on 
the  side  of  Virgilitis :  but  these  cannot  bc  set  against  the 
Medicean  and  other  early  MSS.  of  Virgil :  see  Wagner  Orthogr. 
Verg.  p.  479'.    Add  Ritschl  Opttsc.  ii.  779  ff. 

248.  expressi  'reproduced':  the  metaphor  is  taken  from 
plastic  figures  in  clay  or  wax,  and  ihen  becomes  more  general, 
and  is  used  of  imitation  generally :  cp.  Cic.  de  Orat.  iil.  12,  47 
vitia  imitatiotte  ex  aliqtto  expressa:  pro  Arch.  6,  14  mtiltas  nobis 
imagiites  fortissimorum  virorum  exprcssas  scriptores  Gracci  et 
Latini  rcliqiicrunt. 

aenea:  both  in  Vergil  and  in  Ilorace  much  better  established 
than  aheneay  which,  as  Mommsen  has  shewn  {Ilermes  i.  467),  is 
not  found  in  inscriptions  to  denote  the  bronze  tablet  used  as  a 
mihtary  diploma,  before  A.i).  134. 

250 — 270.  /  would  mysclf  gladly  sing  ofyottr  dceds^  ifl  had 
the  poiver^  attd  did  notfear  to  brittg  my  augtist  theme  into  ridicule 
as  well  as  myself. 

250.  sermones  here  includes  bolh  Satires  and  Epistles,  not 
merely  the  former,  as  Acron  says.  The  style  of  the  Epistles, 
though  somewhat  more  careful  than  that  of  ihe  Satires,  is  essen- 
tially  the  scrttto  qtwtidiattus ;  cp.  Palmer's  Preface  tn  the  Satircs 
p.  XXIII.  and  ad  Iler.  lll.  13,   23  scrttio  cst  oratio  rcmissa  et 

fmitittta  quotidiaitae  locutioni.     Conington  renders: 

Nor  is  it  choice  (ah,  would  that  choice  were  all!) 
Makes  my  dull  Muse  in  prose-Iike  numbers  crawl. 

So  in  Sat.  11.  6,  17  Ilorace  speaks  of  his  itiusa  pedcstris.  Pro- 
pertius  II.  i,  17 — 42  similarly  ascribes  his  love-poetry  to  his 
incapacity  for  loftier  strains. 

251.  res  componere  gestas,  i.e.  to  write  a  historical  epic 
poem. 

252.  arces  montibus  imposltas,  stormed  by  the  Roman 
armies:  cp.  Carm.  iv.  14,  11  arccs  Alpibtis  impositas, 

253.  tuis  auspiciis  :  Augustus  from  b.c.  23  onwards  held  a 
perpetual  proconsulare  imperiuin  over  the  whole  empire,  and 
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even  in  the  senatorial  provinces  he  had  an  imperium  maiiis,  which 
made  their  governors  formally  subordinate  to  him.  Hence  the 
*iustus  triumphus'  could  no  longer  be  enjoyed  by  succcssful 
generals,  who  were  only  serving  under  his  auspices,  not  undcr  their 
own.  During  the  earher  part  of  his  rule,  he  sometimes  allowed 
atriumph,  but  afterwards  (apparently  after  B.c.  15:  cp.  Furneaux 
on  Tac.  Ann.  I.  72)  this  honour  was  rescrved  to  menibers  of  the 
imperial  house.  Cp.  Suet.  Aug.  xxxviii.  ncc  parcior  in  bdlica 
virtute  honoranda,  stiper  tyi<;inta  dncibus  ittstos  triumphos  et  ali- 
quanto  pluribus  trittmphalia  ornamcnta  dccernenda  curavit ;  and 
c.  XXI.  domuit  partim  ductu  partim  aitspiciis  sttis  Cantahriam, 
Aquitaniant^  Pannoniam,  Dalmatiatn  attn  Illyrico  omni ;  item 
Raeiiam  et  Vindelicos  ac  Salassos. 

255.  laniun:  cp.  Introduction  to  this  Epistle. 

256.  Faitliis :  Carm.  Saec.  53  iatn  mari  terraque  manua 
potcntes  Medtts  Albanasqtte  titnct  secures:  Sat.  II.  5,  62  itiivnii 
Parthis  horrendus:  Ep.  i.  12,  27. 

257.  cuperem,  attracted  into  the  tense  oipossem. 

258.  recipit  'admits  of.  Cp.  Suet.  Aug.  lxxxix  inr^enia 
saecttli  sui  otnuibus  modis  fovit :  recitantcs  et  bctti^^ne  ct  paticntcr 
attdivit,  nec  tantum  carmina  et  historias,  sed  et  ratiottfs  et  dialo- 
gos.  Componi  tamen  aliquid  de  se  nisi  serio  et  a  pracstantissiittis 
offendebatttr,  adtuottebatque  praetores,  ne  patereittur  nomen  suum 
commissionibus  ['prize  declamations']  obsoleficri.  The  term 
maiestas  was  properly  applied  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  even 
Cic.  in  Pis.  11,  24  uses  it  of  a  consul,  mapta  maiLstas  consttlis: 
in  Phaedr.  11.  5,  22  tum  sic  iocata  est  tanta  maicstas  dttcis  the 
term^  is  not  so  much  used  as  a  title,  as  in  accordance  with  Phae- 
drus's  well-known  preference  for  abstract  words. 

259.  ferre  recusent:  cp.  A.  P.  39  quidferre  recusent,  qtiid 
valcant  umeri. 

260.  stulte,  quem  diligit,  urguet :  this  punctuation,  adopted 
by  Bentley  and  most  rccent  cditors,  is  undoubtcdly  better  than 
that  which  connects  stulte  with  diligit.  This  would  be  very 
inappropriate,  if  referred  to  Augustus. 

262.  discit,  sc.  aliquisy  to  be  supplied  from  the  quis  in  the 
relative  clause. 

264.  nil  moror:  Ilorace  puts  himself  for  the  moment  in  the 
place  of  the  empcror :  '  I  care  nothing— and  therefore  I  am  sure 
that  you  do  not '. 

ofBLdivasi=seduIitas  above. 

flcto  in  peius  voltu:  cp.  Plln.  Ep.  V.  \o  pictores  pukhram 
absolutamquc  Jormam  raro  nisi  in  peitts  effingunt,     Aelian  has 


a  curious  story  (V.  II.  iv.  4),  *  I  hear  that  there  is  a  law  at 
Thebcs  enjoining  all  artists,  and  painters,  and  sculptors,  to 
improve  upon  their  subjects  in  representing  them.  The  law 
threatens  with  a  pennlty  those  who  in  sculpture  or  painting 
rcprcsent  them  as  uglier  than  they  are '  (rois  ci$  ro  xetpj»'  irorc  17 
vXmmw  "n  ypdypajxi).  There  is  of  course  no  reference  here  to 
intentional  caricature. 

265.  proponi  cereus  *to  be  exposcd  as  a  waxen  image': 
i.e.  to  have  a  caricatured  portrait  of  myself  offered  for  sale.  It 
was  customary  to  ,make  the  imagincs  of  deceased  ancestors  of 
wax  (Plin.  II.  N.  XXXV.  2,  6  expressi  ccra  vollus  singtilis  dis- 
ponebantttr  arinariis)\  and  the  art  may  naturally  have  been 
transferred  to  living  persons  of  celebrity.  Sometimes  these  were 
made  by  means  of  a  plaster  cast  taken  from  the  face  of  the 
subject.  Cp.  Marquardt  Rom.  Privatalt.  I.  246.  There  is  a 
very  life-like  wax  mask  to  be  secn  in  the  Museum  at  Naples 
(Mus.  Borbon.  XV.  54)  which  was  found  in  a  tomb  at  Cumae: 
it  still  has  traces  of  paint  upon  the  face.  Cp.  Daremberg 
and  Saglio's  Dict.  fig.  1291. 

267.  pingui 'stupid':  Sat.  II.  6,  14. 

una  cum  scriptore  meo  :  Iloracc  does  not  seem  to  mean 
more  than  *I  should  be  involved  in  the  disgrace  which  will 
come  upon  the  poet  who  makes  me  his  theme,  when  his  worth- 
less  poem  is  sent  off  to  be  used  for  waste  paper'.  The  sug- 
gestion  that  he  may  mean  *bust  and  poem  alike  would  be 
discarded  as  rubbish'  does  not  seem  so  good. 

268.  capsa,  properly  a  book-casc  (Sat.  I.  4,  22),  here  hu- 
morously  put  for  a  bier. 

porrectus,  strelchcd  out  at  length  like  a  corpse.  operta  is 
the  reading  of  all  MSS.  of  any  importancc,  and  may  weli  be 
defended.  Sometimes  a  corpse  was  carried  out  to  burial  on  an 
open  couch  or  bier  {lectus^  ferctruin)^  sometimes  in  a  coffin 
{capulus)  carried  on  a  frame  {sandapila\  cp.  Marquardt  Privat- 
alt.  I.  360 ;  and  the  latter  was  the  more  usual  with  the  poorer 
classes;  Becker,  Galltts^  lli.  364.  Many  recent  editors  prefcr 
apertay  which  Orelli  thinks  denotes  more  contempt :  but  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  analogy  of  funerals. 

269.  vicum,  probably  the  vicus  Tuscus  of  Sat.  II.  3,  228. 

270.  quicquid:  Pers.  i.  43  adds  mackerel:  nec  scombros 
metuentia  carmina  nec  tus ;  which  he  gets  from  CatuU.  xcv.  7 
Volusi  anncUes..daxas  scombris  saepe  dahunt  tunicas.  Our 
raodern  equivalent  is  to  be  found  in  the  tmnk-makers  and 
pastry-cooks.  Cp.  Martial  vi.  60,  7  Quam  multi  tineas  pascunt 
blattasque  diserti^  et  redimttnt  soli  carmina  docta  coquij  lll.  2,  4 
He...turis  piperisque  sis  cucullus, 

W.  H.  19 
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EPISTLE  ir. 

The  Flonis  of  this  epistle  is  the  Julius  Florus  to  whom 
Horace  addressed  the  third  epistle  of  the  first  book.     Now,  as 
ihen,  he  appears  attached  to  the  suite  of  Tiberius  Nero.     But 
while  the  datc  of  the  former  epislle  admits  of  bemg  determmed 
precisely,  it  is  lcss  easy  to  fix  ihe  dale  of  the  present.     Almost 
every  year  betwecn  B.  C.  10  and  thc  dcath  of  Horace  witnessal 
some  campaign   or  journey  into  thc  provinccs  on  the  part  of 
Tiberius,  on  any  one  of  which  Florus  may  havc  accompamed 
him.     There  arc   only  two   considcrations   whicli   hclj)  us  to 
dccide.     (i)     Horace  spcaks  vcry  sirongly  of  his  entirc  ahan- 
donment  oi  carmitia,  i.e.  lyric  poetry.     This  cxcludcs  thc  pcrio«l 
of  the  composilion  of  the  Carmm   Saeculare  and   the  odes  of 
the  fourth  book,  i.e.   n.c  17—13-     (^)    '^^^  phrase  rtmv/cv;/.- 
senecia  (v.  '211)  may  have  a  rcfcrence  to  his  own  position  at  thc 
time.     If  so,   this   inclines  us  to  go  down  as  late  as   B.c.    12, 
when  Tiberius,   after  holding  thc  consulship  in   B.c.  '3.  ^as 
govemor  of  Ulyricum,   and   quellcd   a   revolt  among  the  Pan- 
nonian  tribcs.     But  as  Horacc  spcaks  of  himself  :xspraecanus  m 
B.c.  10  (Ep.  I.  20,  24);   and  as  Crassus  in  Cic.   de  Orat.  ll. 
4,  15  calls  himself  scnex  when  only  in  his  fiflieth  ycar,  we  need 
not  lay  much  stress  on   this.     The  really  decisive  quesiion  is 
whether  it  was  possible  for  Horace,  after  the  'Indian  summer 
of  his  lyrical  productiveness  to  return  to  the  same  position  of 
renunciation  which  he  had  taken  up  before  it.     Vahlcn  argucs 
that  this  was  not  possible,  and  therefore  assigns  the  present 
epistle  to  B.c.  18.  when  he  thinks  that  Tibcrius  was  absent  in 
Gallia  Comata.     But  Mommsen  shows  that  ihis  absence  fell  in 
B.c.   16,  a  date  excluded  by  considerations  previously  noticed. 
He  thcrefore  ascribes  the  letter  to  B.c.  19,  in  the  autumn  of 
which  year  Tiberius  returned  with  Augustus  to  Rome  from  the 
Kast.     Schutz  follows  Vahlcn:  Ritter  and  Lucian  iMuller  adopt 
the  later  date,  Rittcr  even  placing  it  as  late  as  B.c.  10.     The 
balance  of  evidence  secms  decidedly  to  incline  m  favour  of  thc 
earlier  date.     There  is  a  great  similarity  of  tone  between  this 
epistle  and  the  first  of  the  first  book.     In  both  Horace  pleads 
that  increasing  years  have  left  him  no  taste  or  power  for  lync 
poetry;  and  make  it  a  duty  for  him  to  study  philosophy.     Herc 
he  lays  stress  also  on  the  hindrances  arising  from  city  hfe,  and 


his  disgust  at  the  •  mutual  admiration '  cliques  of  contemporary 
versilicrs. 

1 — 24.  If  you  ivere  to  buy  a  slave^  Florus^  knffiving  well 
his/auUsj  you  would  have  no  right  to  complain  of  tJu  vcndor, 

1.  'bono:  cp.  Ep.  l.  9,  4  (note),  and  Furneaux's  excellent 
study  of  the  character  of  Tiberius  in  his  edition  of  the  Annals 
of  Tacitus,  Introd.  c.  Vlii. 

Claroque  rcfers  to  the  high  birth  and  position  of  Tiberius, 
if  we  acccpt  the  earhcr  date  for  the  cpistle :  if  wc  take  the  later 
datc,  it  carries  also  a  rcference  to  his  military  exploits.  Cp. 
Carm.  IV.  4. 

5.  Tibtiro  (for  the  form  cp.  Ep.  i.  8,  12  note)  vel  Oablls 
shows  that  ihe  boy  was  of  Latin  birth,  not  one  of  the  less 
valuable  slavcs,  imported  from  the  East. 

4.  candldus  *fair'  of  complexion,  as  in  Sat.  l.  7,  123,  not 
fuscus,  like  Hydaspcs  in  Sat.  11.  8,  14;  or  pcrhaps  *without 
blcmish'.  It  would  bc  out  of  place  to  refcr  it  here  to  his  moral 
quahtics. 

talos  ad  imos :  a  proverbial  expression :  cp.  Cic.  pro  Rosc. 
C.  7,  20  nonnc  ab  imis  unguibus  usque  ad  verticem  summum  ex 
fraudey  fallaciis^  mcndaciis  constare  totus  videtur? 

6.  flet  eritque,  mere  tautology  on  the  part  of  the  fluent 
slave-dealcr  with  an  imitation  of  legal  surphisage  :  there  can  be 
no  suggestion,  as  Schiilz  supposes,  in  erity  that  the  boy  will  not 
nm  away. 

nummorum  milibus  octo,  about  ^^70,  a  very  low  price  for 
a  slavc  with  any  atlractions  and  accompHshments.  The  servi 
litterati  of  Calvisius  Sabinus  cost  100,000  sesterces  each  (Seneca 
Ep.  XXVII.  7).  The  value  of  slaves  at  Rome  naturally  ranged 
within  very  wide  limits  (cp.  Wallon,  Histoire  de  rEsclavage,  11. 
159 — 174) :  Cato  the  Ccnsor  never  gave  more  than  1500  drachmas 
(about  ;^54)  for  any  slave  (Plut.  Cat.  i),  and  in  his  censorship 
rcquircd  ihat  a  slave  undcr  twenty  years  of  age,  vvho  had  been 
purchascd  for  10,000  asses  (about  ;^'3o)  or  more,  should  be  as- 
sessed  at  ten  times  the  price  paid  for  him,  on  which  assessment 
he  then  laid  a  triple  tax  in  order  to  discourage  this  form  of 
extravagance  (Liv.  xxxix.  44).  Martial  on  the  other  hand 
(I.  59,  I,  II.  63,  i)  speaks  of  young  slaves  as  sold  for  100,000 
sesterces  (nearly  i^Soo)-  Perhaps  from  ^^50  to  f,^o  may  be 
taken  as  an  average  price  for  an  ordinary  slave  :  Davus  in  Sat, 
"•  7t  43  speaks  of  himself  as  bought  for  500  drachmae:  i.e. 
about  ^20.    [Undcr  the  Republic  a  thousand  sesterces  were 
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worth  about  ;^8.  17J.,  under  the  Empire  they  were  worth  about 
jCt.  i6s.  3^. :  but  our  authorities  do  not  enable  us  to  determine 
the  date  of  the  change.     Mommsen  ascribes  it  to  about  B.c.  15.] 

6.  vcma,  a  slave  bred  at  home,  and  therefore  fit  for  do- 
mestic  duties,  not  mere  field-work. 

ministerlls,  dat.  with  a/>/us.  ad  nutns  *at  the  beck': 
cp.  Cic.  Or.  8,  24  ad  eorum  arbitrium  et  nutum  totos  se  fingunt\ 
and  for  the  plural  ad  Fam.  XI l.  i  regios  omnes  nutus  tucmur. 

7.  litterulis  imbutus  'with  some  slight  knowlcdge  of 
letters';  imbutus  of  itself  cairies  a  depreciatory,  not  an  in- 
tensive  force,  as  Ritter  says:  cp.  Ep.  I.  2,  69  (notc),  and  Cic. 
Tusc.  I.  7,  14  an  tu  dialecticis  ne  imbutus  quidem  es:  Suet.de 
Gramm.  4  apud  maiores^  ait  OrbiliuSy  cum  familia  alicuius 
venalis  produceretur^  non  temcre  </ucm  litteratum  in  titulo^  scJ 
litteratorcm  inscribi  solitum  esse^  quasi  non  perfcitum  litteris, 
sed  imbutuvi.  The  diniinutive  litterulis  atids  to  ihe  disparaging 
lone:  Schiitz  indeed  denies  that  it  can  rcfer  to  the  extent  of  the 
knowledge,  only  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  But  it  does  not 
matter  nuich  whether  we  say  e.g.  *elementary  lessons  in 
chemistry',  or  '  lessons  in  elementary  chemistry'.  Cp.  Cic. 
Att.  VII.  2,  8  Chrysippum  vero^  qitem  ego  proptcr  litterularum 
nescio  qtiid  libenter  vidiy  in  honore  habtii^  discedcre  a  puero! 

arti  cuilibet:  an  educated  slave  might  be  used  as  a  reader 
{anaj;nosti's},  copyist  {librarius^  scriba)  or  amanuensis  {servus 
ab  episto/is).  Cp.  Ter.  Eun.  472  ff.  en  ettnuchum  tibt\  qttatn 
liberali  facie^  qttam  aetate  integra!..fac periclum  in  litteris^fac 
in  palaestra^  in  musicis:  quae  liberum  scire  aeqtiomst  adulcs- 
centem  soilertcm  dabo. 

8.  imitaberis,  the  reading  of  all  the  best  MSS.  has  becn 
altered  into  imitabitur  by  some  copyists,  who  did  not  understand 
the  figure  of  speech,  and  therefore  fancied,  oddly  enough,  that 
the  boy  was  being  praised  for  skill  in  modelling.  Acron  rightly 
explains  id  est^  tattti  ingenii  est  utflectas  eum  qtio  velis  tamquam 
argiliam  ttdam.  Pers.  III.  23  has  udutn  et  molle  luttim  es  of  one 
still  capable  of  training.     For  the  construction  cp.  A.  P.  33. 

9.  Indoctum  *in  an  untrained  fashion':  Roby  §  1096,  S.  C.. 
§  461.  bibenti,  when  a  man  would  be  lcss  critical.  The  dealcr 
does  not  iay  too  much  stress  upon  his  slave's  accomplishments, 
for  fear  of  leading  the  purchaser  to  think  that  there  must  bc 
serious  faults  to  account  for  his  being  offered  so  cheap. 

10.  levant :  lcviorctn  faciunt^  minuunt  Comm.  Cniq. 

11.  extrudere,  quite  equivalent  to  our  'push  off'.  The 
Blandinian  MSS.  with  Keller's  third  class  have  excltidere^  which 
Cruquius  wishes    to    read:    *excluduntur  eaim  quae  claustris 


cxemta  venui  proponuntur  *,  an  interpretation  which  is  as  faulty 
as  the  language  m  which  it  is  suggested.  Keller  quotes  Ter. 
Hec.  173,  Plaut.  Mil.  977  (but  see  Tyrreirs  note),  Asin.  586,  as 
instances  in  which  excludo  appears  as  a  false  reading  lor  ex- 
trttdo. 

12.  meo  in  aere,  so  Cic.  in  Verr.  iv.  5,  11  has  hominem 
video  tton  modo  in  aere  alietio  nulloy  sed  in  sttis  itinnmis  multis 
esse  ac  semper  fuisse.  pauper  often  denotes  not  poverty  but 
nieans  slender  yet  sufficient,  as  contrasted  with  indigus  or  egctis. 
Cp.  Ep.  I.  10,  32. 

13.  mangonum,  •  the  slave-dealers'.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  mattgo  (which  the  dictionaries  based  on  Freund  byanover- 
sight  say  is  post-Augustan),  from  fidyyavov  '  a  charm  or  philtre', 
commonly  given  is  incorrect.  The  words  may  be  ultimately 
akin ;  but  the  meanings  diverge  too  widely  to  admit  of  direct 
derivation.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  mango  is  identical 
with  our  -monger  (A.-S.  maitgere  *a  dealer'),  Gcrm.  -menger, 
from  mattgian  '  to  traffic',  and  ultimately  from  tnang'-^  mixture'. 
The  use  of  ntangonico^  etc.  with  the  notion  of  *  to  dcck  out,  set 
t)ff'  is  later,  and  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
mangoneSf  and  not  vice  versa. 

non  temere  :  Ep.  11.  i,  120.  I  would  not  do  this  for  every- 
body. 

14.  cessavit,  *shirked  his  work' :  cp.  cessator  Sat.  il.  7, 
100. 

ut  flt  *as  usual*,  as  boys  will  do :  cp.  Cic.  Verr.  Act.  II.  ii. 
^3»  56  queriy  tit  fit^  incipitmt. 

16.  in  scalis  latuit:  the  wooden  staircase  in  the  corner  of 
the  house  (so  always  at  Pompeii)  furnished  the  most  natural  tem- 
porary  hiding-place  :  cp.  Cic.  pro  Mil.  15,  ^ocumse  ///^  [Clodius] 
fugiens  in  scalarum  latcbras  abdidisset:  Phil.  II.  9,  21  itisi  se  ille 
in  scalas  tabcrttae  tibrariae  coniecisset:  Cic.  pro  Corn.  frag.  50 
correpsi:  in  scalas  (quoted  by  Schol.  vet.  on  Juven.  vii.  118). 

pendentis  not  to  be  connected  with  in  scalis,  as  is  done  by 
Acron,  though  he  inconsistently  adds  (in  Haulhals  text)  et  in 
ntedia  domo  ad  titnoretn  incutiendtim  habetia  pendcbat^  which  is 
doubtless  correct.  The  whip  (habetta  =  iorutn^  as  in  Verg.  Aen. 
VII.  380  of  the  whip  used  by  a  boy  to  lash  his  top)  was  hung  up 
in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  house. 

16.  des  nummos,  there  are  three  possible  ways  of  taking 
this  phrase:  (i)  as  a  hypothetical  subjunctive  in  apodosis  to  j* 
velitt  (2)  as  a  conditional  subjunctive  without  si  expressed  (Roby 
§  1552,  S.  G.  §  650,  I.  (fl)  :  cp.  Sat.  II.  3,  57) :  (3)  as  a  jussive 
subjunctive.     In  the  first  two  cascs  the  speechof  the  vendorends 
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at  hahcnae :  in  the  last,  it  goes  on  the  end  of  v.  16.  The  decision 
between  these  interpretations  depends  mainly  on  the  readlng 
adopted  as  the  last  word  in  the  line.  The  great  majority  of  MSS. 
have  laedaty  but  the  vet.  Bland.  has  laedit.  If  we  adopt  the 
latter,  with  Bentley,  Meineke,  Munro,  Ritter,  Haupt,  and 
L.  Miiller,  it  seems  best  to  take  des  as  jussivc,  and  as  said  by 
the  vendor :  •  let  me  have  the  money,  if  ihe  fact  which  1  have 
mentioned,  that  hc  once  ran  away,  docs  not  trouble  you '.  (Cp. 
Roby  §  1575,  S.  G.  §  657  (^).)  It  is  however  quite  possible,  wiiii 
Schiitz,  to  rendcr  *  should  you  give  him  the  money,  assuming  that 
you  are  not  troublcd',  &c.  (Koby  §  1569,  S.  G.  §  653),  *then  he 
would  carry  ofThis  prize'.  He  argues  that  this  is  made  necessary 
by  the  fact  that  the  vendor  who  is  desiring  to  minimize  the  slave's 
oflfence,  would  not  return  to  it  again,  and  usc  such  a  hard  word 
about  it  as  fitgay  when  he  had  already  said  enough  about  it  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law.  Therc  is  something  in  this 
argument,  but  it  is  hardly  strong  enough  to  make  us  force  upon 
Horace  so  awkward  a  construciion,  as  that  which  is  involved  in 
supposing  three  conditional  clauses,  in  successive  subordination 
\si  quis  vclit — (si)  des — si  laedit)^  to  precede  our  apodosis.  If  ue 
read  laedat^  it  is  then  almost  necessary  to  accept  the  first  view, 
and  to  put  the  linc  into  thc  mouth  of  Ilorace  'you  would  give 
him  the  money,  supposing  you  were  not  to  be  iroubled',  &c. 
ferat  is  then  addcd  by  asyndeton,  as  a  second  apodosis.  The 
great  probability  that  laedity  if  the  original  reading,  would  havc 
been  assimilated  by  copyists  to  the  neighbouring  subjunctives  is 
enough  to  make  us  decide  in  ils  favour. 

excepta  :  cp.  Sat.  11.  3,  185  mentem^  nisi  litigiosus^  exciperet 
dominus,  cttm  venderet:  Gell.  IV.  i,  \  in  edicto aedilium  cttruliumy 
qua  parte  de  mancipiis  vendttndis  catttum  est^  scriptum  sicfuit: 
titulus  servorum  singidorum  titei  scriptus  sit^  cocratOy  ita  utei  in- 
tcllegi  rccte  possit,  qitid  morbi  vitiive  quoique  sit^  quis  fugUivus 
errove  noxave  solutus  non  sit. 

17.  poenae  securus  :  *  without  any  fear  of  a  pcnalty '  for 
selling  a  slave  without  giving  due  notice  of  his  dcfects.  Roby 
§  1320;  S.  G.  §5^6. 

18.  prudena  'with  your  eyes  open',  delibcratcly.  A.  P. 
46«.    Sat.  I.  10,  88,  II.  5,  58. 

lex,  the  ccnditions  of  sale,  not  (as  Schiitz)  the  state  of  the  law. 
est  in  some  MSS.  is  placed  before  tibi,  in  others  after  tibi^  in 
others  at  the  end  of  the  line,  in  others  it  is  omitted  altogether. 
Probably  the  original  reading  was  tibist;  and  the  est  was  written 
over  it,  and  afterwards  introduccd  in  various  places  (Keller). 
Skhutz  has  shown  that  it  could  not  well  be  omitted  here,  between 
iwo  verbs  each  in  the  second  person. 
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19.  insequerlB  -  5iw»fe«.  morarls  'annoy',  as  in  Cic.  in 
Verr.  II.  78,  191  quid  moraris?  It  is  impossible  with  Rittcr  to 
put  vv.  18—19  into  the  mouth  of  the  vendor,  and  to  suppose 
/itf«r  =  roi;roi'f  =  '  me'.  Horace  only  uses  the  indicative  in  place 
of  the  subjunctive  for  vividness. 

21.  talibus  officlis,  i.e.  such  friendly  attentions  as  you  are 
now  demanding  from  me.  The  casc  is  probably  dative  'of  work 
contemplated'  (Roby  §  1156,  S.  G.  §481)  as  White  takes  it, 
ralher  than  abl.  as  in  L.  and  S. 

mancum  :  Sat.  11.  7,  88. 

mea  is  curiously  out  of  place :  still  it  is  too  bold  to  take  it 
with  Mr  Yonge  as  neut.  plur.  for  me=Tovtx6u.  I»ronouns  are 
often  attracted  towards  thc  beginning  of  a  sentence. 

22.  iurgares:  *scold':  cp.  note  on  v.  171. 

rediret :  much  better  in  itself,  and  far  better  supported  than 
venirct,  which  Bentley  (silently  and  perhaps  by  oversight)  retains 
from  thc  oldcr  cditions.  Florus  expected  a  letter  from  Horace 
in  answer  to  his  ovvn.     Cp.  Ep.  I.  13,  2. 

23.  tum,  i.  e.  at  the  time  when  I  told  you  this, 

mecum  facientia:  Ep.  11.  i,  68. 

24 26.      You  complain  too  that  I  do  not  send  you  the  poems 

which  J promtscd, 

24.  attemptas  *  assail ',  try  to  upset.  super  hoc  *  besides'  = 
ad  hoc,  pcrhaps  ablative  here  (cp.  Sat.  il.  6,  3;  7,  88),  although 
in  prose  it  would  certainly  havc  been  accusative.  It  is  less  good 
to  take  it  ^^de  hoc,  as  in  Ep.  II.  i,  152.  A.  P.  429,  Carm. 
Saec.  18. 

26—54.  A  soldicr  who  had  fotight  bravely  ivhen  poor  would 
not  do  the  same  when  enriched.  So  I  was  once  compelled,  after 
I  had  left  Athens  and  taken  part  in  tJie  civil  war,  to  take  to  poetry 
as  a  mcans  of  getting  a  living.  But  now  that  I  have  a  compctettce, 
J  should  be  mad  ittdeed  not  to  prefer  rest  to  writing. 

26.  Luculll,  in  the  war  with  Mithridates  B.c.  74 — 67.  Thc 
reason  why  this  story  is  told  here  is  given  in  v.  52.  Porphyrion 
calls  the  man  Valerianus,  which  is  not  a  proper  name,  but  denotes 
that  he  was  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had  belonged  to  the  army  in 
Asia,  commanded  by  Valerius  Flaccus  in  B.c.  85,  and  afterwards 
by  Fimbria,  whom  they  deserted  in  favour  of  Sulla.  They  are 
mentionedunder  this  name  also  by  Sallust,  Hist.  III.  36  (Dietsch), 
41  (Kritz).     Cp.  Mommsen  Hist.  III.  306,  311. 

vlatica,  properly  *travelling  money'  [whence  the  usage  in 
Ihe  Church  for  thc  administration  of  the  Eucharist  in  preparation 
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for  the  last  journey],  then  a  soldier's  private  stock  of  money, 
his  savings,  as  here,  and  iu  Tac.  Hist.  I.  57,  5,  Suet.  Caes. 

LXVIII. 

27.  ad  assem,  quite  equivalent  to  our  'to  a  pcnny*:  cp.  ad 
unum,  Verg.  Aen.  v.  687,  and  often. 

28.  veliemens:  this  form  is  given  here  in  all  MSS.,  but  the 
same  is  the  case  in  v.  1 20  where  the  metre  niakes  vemens  necessary. 
Lachmann  on  Lucret.  II.  1024  {nam  tibivementernova  res  molitiir 
ad  anris  accedere)  shows  that  vehemens  is  not  necessarily  an  ana- 
paest  anywherc  before  a  letter  of  Marcus  Aurclius  to  Fronlo 
IP-  5.?).  that  in  Lucretius  iii.  152,  482  and  vi.  517  ihere  is  gootl 
authority  for  vemens,  and  that  even  Cicero  uses  ifemens:  cp.  lioot 
on  ad  Att.  viii.  c,  i.     Probably  vemens  is  right  herc  loc». 

lupus,  another  instance  of  the  use  of  metaphor  for  simile, 
which  is  so  common  in  Horace.  Ep.  l.  i,  2;  2,  42;  7,  74; 
10,  42.  [Perhaps  a  camp  word  in  this  application :  cp.  Liv. 
Iil.  66,  3  occaecatos  lu^os  intestina  rabie  occasionem  opprimendi 
esse:  Ov.  Trist.  I.  2,  17  eques  instructtis  pertcrrita  moenia  lustrat 
more  lupi.     J.  s.  R.] 

30.  praesidium,  *garrison\  4>povpa,  not  <Ppovpiov,  which  ii 
denoled  by  iocus  summe  munitus  (Schiitz). 

31.  rerum  :  cp.  Carm.  iv.  8,  5  dixntc  arttum. 

32.  donls  bonestis,  'gifts  of  honour',  such  as  the  corona 
muralis,  the  hasta  pura,  phalerac,  torqucs  aureae,  etc.  The  vet. 
Bland.  has  opimis,  which  one  editor  (Stallbaum),  but  probably 
only  one,  has  ventured  to  adopt.  It  is  a  clear  instance  of  the 
tendency  to  arbitrary  alterations,  which  appears  so  perplexingly 
in  this  famous  MS.  by  thc  side  of  precious  indications  of  ihc 
genuine  tradition. 

33.  super,  'in  addition',  adverbial.  bis  dcna  sestertia, 
about  ;^i7o.  nummum,  not  very  commonly  used  after  sestertia, 
denotes  here  *  in  cash '. 

34.  sub  lioc  tempus:  Ep.  i.  16,  22  (note).  praetor  here  in 
its  original  sense,  as  'general  :  aTpaTrjyds  is  the  regular  Cireek  re- 
presentative  of  the  word,  even  when  used  of  ihepraetor  urbanus. 

36.  mentem,  'resolution ' :  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  passage 
in  prose,  where  mens  so  nearly  approaches  to  the  force  of  animus, 
or  rather  animi:  cp.  Verg.  Aen.  XI I.  609  demittunt  mentes,  for 
which  the  phrase  elsewhere  used  is  apparently  always  demittere 
animum. 

39.  catus,  *sharp',  a  word  said  by  Varro  L.  L.  Vli.  46  to  be 
Sabine,  and  used  several  times  by  Ennius,  but  only  once  by 
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Cicero,  and  then  with  an  apology:  cp.  de  Leg.  I.  16,  4,%  prudens, 
ir/,  ut  ita  dicam,  catus.    Horace  has  it  in  Carm.  III.  12,  10,  catus- 
iaculari,     Cp.  Reid  on  Cic.  Acad.  II.  30,  97. 

40.  zonam:  for  the  custom  of  carrying  money  in  a  belt  cp. 
the  passage  from  a  speech  by  Gaius  Gracchus,  preserved  in  Gell. 
XV.  12,  cum  Romam  profectus  sum,  zonas,  quas  plcnas  argcnti 
extulit  eas  ex  provincia  inanes  rettuli.  This  practice  does  not 
seem  to  be  mentioned  in  classical  Grcek  [Xen.  Anab.  I.  4,  9 
quoted  by  Mr  Yonge  is  not  an  instance]:  but  cp.  Matth.  x.  9, 
/xi;  KTTfavfrde  xpvffbp  firjdc  apyypov  fir?5e  xa^fo»'  ds  ras  fa^vos  i/fiup. 
So  Livy  XXXI II.  29,  4  ncgotiandi  fcrme  causa  argcntum  in  zonis 
habetttes  commcatibus  erant.  In  Plaut.  Trin.  862  scctor  zonarius 
is  a  'cut-purbc'. 

41.  contiglt:  Ep.  I.  «,  46  (note). 

42.  Achllles:  cp.  Quint.  I.  8,  5  optime  institutum  est  ut  ab 
Ifomero  atque  Vcrgilio  lcctio  inciperct:  Plin.  Ep.  II.  14,  2  in  foro 
pueros  a  centumviralibus  causis  auspicari  ut  ab  Homero  in  scholis. 

43.  bonae  agreeing  with  Athenae  'kind',  almost  equivalent 
to  grato  below.  Others,  not  so  well,  connect  the  word  with 
artis,  comparing  Tac.  Ann.  I.  3,  4  Agrippam  rudcm  bonarum 
artium. 

44.  vellem:  the  MSS.  vaiy  here  between  vellem,  possim,  and 
possem :  but  Keller  seems  to  be  right  in  saying  that  the  first  has 
the  most  authority,  while  the  last  (ihough  prefcrred  by  many 
good  recent  editors)  has  the  least.  With  vellem,  ut  must  be  taken 
as  consecutivc  *so  ihat  it  was  my  dcsire',  i.e.  'and  inspired  me 
with  thc  wish':  with  possem,  ut  would  probably  be  final  'that  it 
might  bc  in  my  power'. 

rectum  carrics  with  it  the  mathcmaiical  sense  of  a  'right* 
linc,  as  well  as  the  moral  sense;  and  hcnce  is  opposed  to  curvus: 
so  pravus  originally  means  •crooked',  and  our  Svrong'  is  what 
is  Svrung'  asiclc  or  pcrverted.  Skeat  quotes  from  Wyclif  *  wrung 
nose'  for  'crooked  nose'.  Persius  IV.  12  again  imitates  Horace: 
rectum  discerni^,  ubi  inter  curva  subit,  vel  cum  fallit  pcde  regida 
varo. 

dignosccre,  rctained  by  many  editors,  is  quite  wilhout  au- 
thority. 

45.  silvas  Academi :  cp.  Eupolis  frag.  32  Mein.  iv  evffKloiv 
ipbpLOLiTiv  'kKa^piOv  dfoO,  whence  Diog.  Laert.  Iil.  7,  calls  it 
yvnvdaiov  irpowcrTdov  dXffiZSa.  The  enclosure  sacred  to  the  hero 
Academus  lay  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  outside  the  walls  of 
Athens  on  the  road  which  ran  through  the  Outer  Ceramicus  to 
Colonus.     Its  olive  groves  and  plane-trees  were  famous:  they 
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were  planted  by  Cimon,  for  'the  Academy,  which  was  beforc 
a  bare,  dry  and  dirty  spot,  he  convertcd  into  a  well-wateretl 
grove,  with  shady  allcys  to  walk  in,  and  open  courses  for  races' 
(Plutarch  Cimon  c.  13).  Sulla  in  his  siege  of  Athens  is  said  to 
have  cut  down  the  trees,  but  they  must  have  been  replanted  by 
this  time.  Plato  had  been  wont  to  teach  there,  a  custom  followed 
by  his  successors.  Cp.  Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  i,  1  venit  cnim  niihi  ria- 
tonis  in  mentem^  qtiem  accepimus  primitm  hic  dispiitare  solitum: 
cuius  etiam  illi  propinqtii  hortitli  non  mcmoriam  solttm  mihi 
afferunty  sed  ipstim  videntur  in  conspcctti  nico  ponere.  Hic  Spcit- 
sippuSy  hic  Xcnocratcs^  hic  ciits  auditor  Polemo:  cuius  illa  ipsa 
sessiofuit  qttam  vidcmus.  When  Horace  was  at  Athens  the  head 
of  the  Academic  school  was  Theomnestus,  whose  lectures  Brutus 
attended  after  the  murder  of  Caesar  (Plut.  Brut.  xxiv.).  The 
expression  however  seems  to  be  here  a  general  one  for  the  study 
of  philosophy:  Horace  nowhere  shows  any  special  attachment 
to  the  Academic  doctrines :  he  profcsses  himself  rather  a  follower 
of  Epicunis,  though  occasionally  attracted  to  Stoic  views  of  life 
and  the  universc. 

46.  dura  tempora,  i.e.  the  struggles  between  the  murderer? 
and  the  avcngers  of  Caesar.  emoyere  *tore  me  away'.  Brutus 
induccd  Ilorace  to  follow  him  into  Asia:  cp.  Sat.  I.  7,  18; 
6,  48. 

47.  clvllisque :  the  order  is  civilisque  aestits  [i.  2,  8]  ////// 
me  rtidcm  bclli  in  arma  non  rcsponsttra  etc. 

48.  Caesarls  Augusti :  so  united  only  here  by  Ilorace :  Vergil 
has  the  title  twice,  Aen.  vi.  793,  viii.  678. 

responsura  'fated  to  prove  a  match  for',  with  something 
of  the  ironical  humour  which  always  marks  Horace's  references 
to  his  military  experience.  Cp.  Sat.  11.  7,  85  rcsponsare  cttpidi- 
nibusy  ib.  103,  li.  4,  i8,  a  usage  apparenlly  confined  to  Ilorace. 

49.  XJiAA^ab  armis.  simulprimum:  a  rare  combination, 
rejccted  by  Gronovius  and  Drakenborch  on  Liv.  vi.  i,  6  interim 
Q.  Fdbio  simttl  primum  maqistratu  abiit^  dies  dicta  esty  and  pro- 
nounced  'evcrywhere  suspicious'  by  Draegcr  Hist.  Synt.  II.  573; 
but  sufficiently  established  by  this  passage.  Simtil  ac primttmh 
used  by  Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  Ii.  i.  13,  34,  and  by  Suet.  Caes.  xxx., 
Nero  XLili.  Horace  did  not,  like  Pompeius  Vanis  and  other  of 
his  friends,  join  the  forces  of  Sextus  Pompeius  and  continue  the 
struggle,  but  gave  up  arms  at  once. 

50.  inopem:  IIorace's  father's  estate  had  evidently  been 
confiscated  after  the  victory  of  the  triumvirs. 

6L  paupertas:  it  was  perhaps  with  the  proceeds,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  these  early  verses  (which  Ritter  wrongly  limits  to 
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lyrics)  that  Horace  bought  himself  the  clerkship  in  the  Quaestors' 
office,  which  put  him  out  of  the  rcach  of  absolute  want,  before 
he  secured  the  patronage  of  Maecenas.  These  poems  probably 
included  some  of  the  earlier  epodes  and  satires,  ♦  which  have  no 
value,  except  as  showing  how  badly  even  Horacc  could  write 
(Martin),  and  more  of  the  same  kind  which  have  happdy  been 
lost.  But  Horace  is  of  course  humorously  exaggerating  in  his 
suggestion  that  the  greater  part  of  his  poetry  had  been  produced 
under  the  stress  of  poverty.  He  had  rcceived  his  Sabme  estate 
by  about  B.c.  34,  and  probably  all  his  works,  except  the  first 
book  of  Satires,  were  published  after  this  date.  Cp.  Theocrit. 
XXI.  I  d  ir€via...n6va  rds  rixvtii  iyeipei.  Hirschfelder  argues 
that,  as  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  that  the  booksellers  paid 
authors  for  their  works  (cp.  Marquardt  A'om.  Privatalt.'^  p.  805), 
Horace  can  only  mean  that  '  nihil  ab  eis  qttos  impugnavisset  sibi 
eripiposse  vidcbat:  and  that  thus  he  atlacked  without  fear.  But 
this  view  is  hardly  consistcnt  with  impulit. 

62.  Quod  non  desit = qttod  satis  sit:  liabentcm=W7/;/r,  r////i 
habeo, 

63.  cicuta  •hemlock'  was  used  as  a  febrifuge:  cp.  Plin. 
H.  N.  XXV.  13,  95  cicutae  semini  et  foliis  refrigcratoria  vis. 
There  is  no  need  to  suppose  with  the  Schol.  that  cictita  is  here 
put  loosely  for  ellebortts:  the  plants  are  quite  unlike,  and  thc 
medicinal  use  of  hemlock,  denied  by  Lambinus,  is  common  even 
yet.  Persius,  as  usual,  imitates  in  v.  144—5  ^^^'^^  -^«^  pcctorc 
mascula  bilis  ititttmiiity  qiiod  non  cxtinxcrit  ttrnacicutae.  Vox 
the  plural  'doses  of  hemlock'  cp.  Kuhner  Attsf.  Gr.  II.  51—5.^1 
60.  S.  G.  §  99  (<:).  poterunt— ni  putem  Roby  §  1574,  S.  G. 
§  654,  1. 

66—67.  Then  again,  linth  my  yottth  my  poctical poivers  have 
left  mc. 

66.  anni:  cp.  Verg.  Ecl.  IX.  51  omnia  fcrt  aclas,  anijnttm 
qnoque.  Or.  quotes  from  [Plat.]  Epinom.  976  A  6<suiv  wpai... 
Xfli^ovToi  rijv  Tuv  l;<i><i}v  <f>v(nv. 

euntes  *as  they  go' :  Carm.  Ii.  14,  S  quotqttot  eitnt  die^.  Ov. 
A.  A.  III.  62  luditc:  ciint  anni  morc  flitctitis  aqtiac. 

66.  IOCO8:  Ep.  I.  7,  26—28. 

67.  quid  faciam  via?  'what  am  I  to  do?'  i.e.  how  am  I  to 
resist  them  ?  with  something  of  the  impatience  of  the  French  qtu 
voulez-vous?    Roby  §  1606.     S.  G.  §  672. 

6g — 64.  Thirdly^  tastes  vary  so  mttch,  iliat  I  cannoi  please 
every  one. 

69.  carmlne :  Ep.  i.  3,  24.  iamWs,  i.e.  such  as  the  epodes: 
I.  19,  23.    Cp.  Nettleship  in  Journ.  Phil.  xil.  55,  note  i. 
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60.  Blonels.  Bion  the  Borysthenite,  a  teacher  of  philosophy 
at  Athens  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  and  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  third,  a  pupil  of  the  Academy,  Crates,  Theo- 
phrastus,  but  especially  Theodorus  the  Cyrenaic  (called  thi; 
Atheist),  was  more  distinguished  as  a  wit  than  as  a  philo- 
sopher.  Diog.  Laert.  IV.  46—57.  Acron  says  in  libro,  quevi 
edidit^  mordacissimis  salibus  ea,  quae  apud  poetas  sunt  ita 
laceravit^  ut  ne  Homero  quidem  parcerct^  which  is  in  liarmony 
with  the  words  of  Diogenes  fi)0y;;s  y\v  koX  irap(f}5T}ffai...Kal  o\wj 
Kal  iJ.ovfftKrjv  Kai  yeufjLerpiav  dUTrai^cv.  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  III.  26, 
6j  gives  an  example  of  his  coarse  wit  as  directed  against 
Agamemnon:  in  quo  facetum  iilud  Bionis,  pcrinde  stultissimum 
regem  in  luctu  capiilum  sibi  cvellcre,  quasi  calvitio  maeror 
levaretur.  Among  other  sharp  sayings  ascribed  to  him  is  Ty\v 
ipiXapyvpiav  ixTfrpovoXiv  ircuT-ns  KaKias  elvai,  which  may  be  the 
source  of  i  Tim.  6,  10.  The  Bion,  No.  7  in  Dict.  Biog.  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  identified  with  the  Bor}'sthenite,  though  there 
distinguished  from  hmi.  sermonibus,  'satires':  lIorace's  satires 
have  with  one  exception  liitle  or  nothing  of  the  cynical  profligacy 
which  secms  to  have  marked  the  writings  of  Bion. 

sale  nlgro,  'coarse  wit':  black  salt  would  be  at  once 
stronger  and  less  refined  than  the  purified  condiment.  Cp. 
Sat.  II.  4,  74:  I.  10,  3. 

61.  tres,  the  smallest  number  of  guests,  who  could  form 
a  party:  cp.  Gell.  XI 11.  11,  2  [yl/.  Varro  in  satiris  Menippeis\ 
dicit  convivarum  numcrum  incipere  oportere  a  Gratiarum  numero 
et  progredi  ad  Musarum.  WvX  even  in  so  smuU  a  number  there 
would  be  difTerenccs  of  tastes.  propo  =/<rrr,  *I  might  almost 
!>ay'. 

62.  multum:  Ep.  I.  10,  3  multum  dissimiles, 

63.  renuis  tu,  quod  :  Bentley  read  rcnuis  quod  tu^  but  the 
change  in  the  leading  subject  is  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise. 

64.  sane,  not  concessive,  as  Orelli,  but  intensive  with  In- 
vlsum:  cp.  v.  132  below,  11.  i,  206.  acidum  keeps  up  the 
metaphor  of  the  feast,  and  secms  especially  to  refcr  to  wine. 

66—80.  Fourthly,  the  distractions  of  life  in  Rome  are  so 
grcat  that  it  is  impossible  to  composc. 

66.  praeter,  'beyond',  rather  than  *beside':  cp.  Reid  on 
Cic.  pro  Sull.  3,  7, 

67.  sponsum;  *to  stand  security',  Sat.  II.  6,  23  Romae 
spousorem  me  rapis,     Ep.  I.  16,  43. 

auditum  scripta:  the  nuisance  of  recitations  soon  becamc 
alniost  intolerable  at  Rome:  cp.  Cic.  Att.   li.  2,  2  coniurasse 
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mallcin  quam  rcslitisse  coniurationi,  si  illum  mihi  audiendum 
putassem:  Ep.  I.  19,  39«     Mayor  on  Juv.  iii.  9. 

68.  cubat,  Mies  sick'.  Sat.  l.  9,  18  trans  Tiberim  longe 
cubat  is:  (where  Palmer  quotes  Ov.  Her.  xx.  164  hacc  cubat,  ille 
valet),  II.  3,  289  mater  ait  pueri  menses  iam  quinque  cubantis. 
The  Quirinal  was  at  the  extreme  N.E.,  the  Aventine  quite  at 
the  S.W.  of  thecity. 

70.    liumane  'prorsus  ut  ^iriei/ccGy'  Or.  i.e.  ^probe^  admodurt! : 
and  no  fatal  objection  lies  against  this  force  of  the  word.     hu- 
manus  like  &v0pu>mvos  (cp.  Dem.  in  Mid.   527  avdpuirlvij  Kal 
lUTpia  ffKri\l/is)  often  means  •reasonable' :  so  Cic.  Phil.  xill.  17, 
36  moderate  aut  humane.     Cp.  ad  Att.  Xlii.  52,  2  homines yisi 
sumus  ♦  we  showed  ourselves  reasonable  beings '.    Many  editors 
have  hesitated  to  accept  it.     Ribbeck  conjectures  (very  badly) 
homini  uni^  as   if  two   men   would   have   found   the  distance 
shorter!     Frohlich   suggested   haud  sane,  which  has  naturally 
met  with  much  approval.     If  we  suppose  that  HAVTSANE 
became  by  the  obliteration  of  two  letters  H  V  I  ANE  the  ccr- 
rection  to    HVM  ANE  must  have  followed  as  a  mattcr  of  course. 
There  is  also  strong  confirmation  from  Terence,  whom  Horace 
seems  to  have   known  by  heart,  in  Adelph.  783  edepol  com- 
missatorcm  haud  sane  commodum.     But  the  parallel  of  kicui.Km 
is  too  close  to  allow  us  to  say  with  confidence  against  all  MS. 
evidence  that   Horace  could  not  have  used  humane.     We  do 
not  gain  much  by  assuming  with  Schiitz  that  humane  points  to 
a  man  as  the  measure  of  the  convenience,  'convenient  for  one 
who  is  but  a  poor  human  being'.   This  is  an  equally  unexampled 
use,  and  destroys  the  parallelism.     Another  plausible  suggestion 
is  that  of  Jeep  (in  Kriiger's  Anhang)  insane  commoda,  comparing 
Plaut.  Mil.  24  insane  bene  (but  there  A  has  insanum). 

verum.  'Ves  but  you  say',  introducing  an  objection,  with 
tlie  force  which  at  enim  so  often  has  in  prose.  Vcrum  assents, 
but  introduces  a  qualification:  cp.  Kiihner  II.  686. 

71.  plateae  is  marked  pliitca  in  the  dictionaries  based  on 
Freund  and  in  Georges,  with  this  passage  and  CatuU.  xv.  7 
noted  as  exceptional  instances  of  the  short  penuhimate.  But  it 
is  short  also  in  Plaut.  Trin.  840  scd  quis  hic  est  qui  in  plateam 
ingreditur  (an  anapaestic  dimeter),  Ter.  Andr.  796,  Eun.  344, 
1064,  Phorm.  215.  Adelph.  574,  582.  I  can  find  no  instance  of 
the  long  penultimate,  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
derivation  of  the  word  from  irXarcia,  (cp.  Philem.  Frag.  55  Mein. 
ryfv  ir\aT(idv  ffoi  ixovt^  Tavrrjv  TreiroirjKev  6  ^offiXevs;)  earlier  than 
Prudentius  Perist.  iv.  71  Christus  in  totis  habitat  plateis ;  arid 
Auson.  Ep.  x.  12.  We  have  a  parallel  to  the  shortening  in 
balinium  from  ^Xavfiov  chor^a,  gynaeceum,  etc.  (Roby  §  229). 
Macleane  says  'it  suits  Horace  to  shorten  it*. 
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purae,  'clear';  i.e.  free  from  obstructions ;  cp.  Ov.  Met. 
III.  iO()  purus  ab  arborUms^  spcctabilis  undiiiue  campusx  Liv, 
XXIV.  14,  6  puro  ac pateuti  canipo, 

72.  calidus,  'in  hot  haste';  cp.  Sat.  i.  3,  53:  Carm.  iil. 
14,  27,  where  however  the  meaning  is  rather  'impetuous'. 
redemptor,  'a  contractor'  for  buildings,  as  in  Carm.  iii.  i,  35 
httc  frequais  caementa  demittit  redcmptor  cum  famulis.  muilB 
gemlisque,  instrumental  ablalives,  indicating  how  the  con- 
tractor  showed  his  impetuosity.  It  is  quite  illegitimate  to  say 
with  Macleane  that  '  cum  is  omitted ' :  Kriiger  compares  military 
expressions  such  as  ivgcnti  cxcrcilu,  omnibus  copiis^  quadrato 
ajrmine:  but  the  addition  of  the  epithet  makes  all  the  differencc 
(Roby  §  1234);  equis  virisque  in  Cic.  de  OfT.  111.  33,  116  i.s 
evidently  provcrbial  (cp.  Holden's  note).  The  .^<rrw//,  'porters' 
are  the  same  as  ihcfamuli  of  the  passage  in  the  Odes.  The 
word  does  not  appear  to  bc  uscd  elscwhcrc  in  quite  so  gencral 
a  meaning. 

73.  machina,  apparently  'a  crane*  which  *swings'  {torquet) 
stones  or  beams  needed  for  building,  properly  called  toiieno, 
but  sometimes  by  a  metaphor  like  our  own,  ciconia^  cp.  yipaifos. 

74.  robUBtis,  i.e.  built  for  heavy  loads,  not  quite  as  Orelli 
•magnis  largumque  spatium  occupantibus',  Sat.  I.  6.  42  si 
plostra  duccnta  coucurrantque  foro  tria  funcra.  The  form  plos- 
trum  was  the  more  vulgar  onc,  therefore  it  is  admitted  only  in 
the  Satires,  while  the  evidence  of  MSS.  in  the  Odes  and  Epistles 
is  in  favour  oi plaustrum.  Cp.  Suet.  Vesp.  22  Mestium  Florum 
eonsularem^  admonitus  ab  co,  Yilansira  potius  quam  plostra  dicenda, 
postero  die  Flaurum  salutavit.  The  use  of  wheeled  vehicles 
was  forbidden  in  Rome  until  ten  hours  after  sunrisc,  except  in 
the  case  of  those  employed  in  connexion  with  public  buildings, 
temples,  etc.  (as  probably  here  and  in  Juv.  iii.  214),  of  market- 
carts  leaving  the  city,  and  of  certain  privileged  persons.  Cp. 
Marquardt,  Rom.  Privatalt.  II.  319  (T.  Fricdliinder,  Sitteng. 
1.  ch.  I.  App.  3. 

76.  fttgit ;  Galen  noticcd  among  the  signs  of  madness  in  a 
dc^  t6  dXo7w$  Tpix(t.v,  which  is  still  regarded  as  an  indication  ol 
{vGnzy.  furit,  the  reading  of  some  infcrior  MSS.  would  be  need- 
less  after  rabiosa, 

76.  i  nunc  :  Ep.  i.  6,  17,  note. 

77.  scriptorum,  of  poets  espccially,  as  in  Ep.  11.  i,  36  and 
elsewhere. 

urbem :  the  great  preponderance  of  MS.  authority  is  in 
favour  of  the  singular  here.  Many  recent  editors  have  preferred 
the  plural,  on  the  ground  that  the  singular  after  what  has  gonc 
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l>efore  could  only  be  understood  of  Rome.  This  would  certainly 
l)e  the  case,  if  ncmus,  used  in  a  generic  sense,  had  not  come 
bctween :  but  the  parallelism  justities  us,  I  think,  in  followmg 
the  best  MSS.  Cp.  Juv.  VII.  57,  Ov.  Trist.  I.  1,  41.  for  thc 
commonplace  of  the  [X)et's  love  of  relircment. 

78.  nte  diens  Bacchi  'in  loyal  allegiance  to  Bacclius*. 
r//^='as  is  fit*.     Cp.  Carm.  II.  19,  iil.  25. 

79.  strepitus:  Carm.  iii.  29,  \2fumum  et  opes  strcpitumque 
Romae.  Thc  continual  noise  at  Rome  is  one  of  its  worst  terrors, 
as  painted  by  Juv.  Sat.  iii. 

80.  contracta:  the  vct.  Bland.  had  cantata,  evidently  only  a 
correction  for  the  reading  of  the  great  majority  of  U^S.  contacta, 
which  is  clearly  indefensiblc,  as  Bentley  showed.  He  argucs  him- 
self  in  favour  of  non  tacta,  but  contracta  which  he  rejects  contume- 
liously  ('  quasi  vero  poetae,  quo  nobiliores,  non  eo  maiora  et  clariora 
vestigia  post  se  relinqu.int'),  really  comcs  to  much  the  .'■ame 
thing:  palhs  which  few  have  troddcn,  and  which  thcrefore  ofier 
no  broad  bcaten  track.     Conington  righlly  has 

'Tread  where  they  tread,  and  make  their  footsteps  out*. 

[contracta  does  not  givc  the  right  contrast  to  strcpitus.  Possibly 
Cdlata  is  a  corruption  oi pacata.  J.  s.  R.] 

gl 86.     Reiirement  from  the  world  makcs  a  man  ridiculous 

even   in  a  quict  town  like  Athens:  and  haiu  can  I  venture  to 
pursue  my  studies  at  Rome  ? 

The  connexion  of  these  lines  with  the  context  is  not  very  clear, 
and  the  ihought  not  logically  developed.  lience  some  have  re- 
iected  them  as  spurious.  But  the  drift  seems  to  be  somewhat  as 
foliows.  Life  in  Romc,  as  we  have  seen,  is  ill  adapted  for  poetic 
composition.  But  if  a  man  grows  old  in  studious  retirement,  he 
unfits  himself  for  practical  life.  I  do  not  choose  to  retire  from 
society  and  make  myself  a  laughingstock,  a  course  which  is  needful 
for  true  inspiration :  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  I  write  here. 
Hence  expect  no  more  lyrics  from  me.  Some  critics  have  oddly 
enough  supposedthat  Horace  must  himself  bethe  ingeniutn,  and 
have  thence  argued  ihat  he  must  have  lived  seven  years  at  Athens. 
That  he  is  not  is  shown  clearly  by  ihe  contrast  wilh  cgOy  and  not 
less  by//jV,  i.e.  at  Rome.  Plat.  Theaet.  174  has  an  amusing 
sketch  of  the  philosopher,  how  'on  every  occasion,  private  as 
well  as  public,  when  he  appears  in  a  lawcourt,  or  in  any  place 
in  which  he  has  to  speak  of  things  which  are  at  his  leet  and 
before  his  eyes,  he  is  the  jest,  not  only  of  Thracian  handmaids 
but  of  the  general  herd,  tumbling  into  wells  and  every  sort  of 
disaster  through  his  inexperience.  His  awkwardness  is  fearful, 
andgives  the  impression  of  imbecility '  (Jowett  iv.  324).  Jacobs' 
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inteqiretation,  approved  by  Orelli,  *even  tliose  who  have  given 
years  to  quiet  study  sometimes  fail  to  secure  success  as  popular 
poets,  and  how  can  I  satisfy  myself  with  what  I  can  produce 
amidst  all  this '  gives  a  less  satisfactory  connexion  of  thought. 

81.  sibl  desuxnpsit 'has  chosen  as  his  home*.  yacuas:  Ep. 
I.  7,  45  vacuum  Tibur, 

83.     curis  'studies',  iiriTrjSei^fiaTaj  espccially  philosophy. 

BtatuatacitumiuB  :  cp.  Sat.  ii.  5, 40  infantes  statuas:  Lucian 
Imag.  I.  axavT)  ac  koX  twv  dvdpidvTuy  dKivrjTOTepov  diro<pav(i, 

exit  'turns  out',  not  necessarily  at  Athens,  as  some  have  ex- 
plaineci,  but  still  less  at  Rome,  as  Orelli  says,  which  is  at  variance 
Mith  the  contrast  in  hic. 

86.  dlgner,  not  quite  =  r^//^r,  a  rcading  found  in  some  MSS., 
but  rather  'am  I  to  think  myself  fit  for  this  task,  and  so  sei  my 
heart  upon  achieving  it?'  A  rhetorical  question  of  this  kind  i^ 
usually  not  introduccd  in  Latin  by  the  'and',  which  would  bc 
natural  in  English. 

87 — 105.    Fi/t/i/y,  mutua/  adiniration  /tas  reac/ied  such  a  pitcli 
/lere^  t/iat  I  can  Jind  nofavour  unless  I  am  wtilin^to  /lumour  attd 
fldtter  roery  one  in  my  turn,  but  if  I  rcfuse  to  write,  I  can  iive  at 
my  case. 

87.  frater...ut  alter.  This  line  can  hardly  be  gcnuine,  as 
it  stands.  All  attempts  to  explain  frater...ut  ;iiS  =  tam  fraterno 
animo  ut,  and  to  defend  the  expression  by  Sat.  1. 1,  95  quidam... 
dives  ut  metirettir  nummos  [where  however  the  true  reading  is  pro- 
bably  qui  tani\  or  Sat.  I.  7,  13  irafuit  capitalis,  ut  u/tima  divideret 
mors  (cp.  Sat.  II.  7,  10),  break  down  utterly: /;a/«rr  is  not  an 
adjective  of  quality  with  which  an  adverb  of  degree  can  be  easily 
understood.  Nor  is  the  'Globe'  rendering  legitimate:  *There 
were  two  brothers  at  Rome:— their  compact  was  that  the  one 
etc'  Bentley,  who  well  explaincd  (against  Heinsius)  the  con- 
nexion  of  the  passagc  with  the  general  line  of  thought  in  thc 
epistle,  admitted  that  the  text  as  it  stood  was  indefensible,  aml 
added  '  magni  sane  emerim  intcrpretem,  qui  locum  hunc  cxpcdire 
possit'.  liis  own  suggestion  (though  not  regarded  by  him  as 
certain  enough  to  be  placed  in  the  text)  was  Pactus  erat  Romae 
consuito  r/ietor  'a  rhctorician  at  Rome  had  bargained  with  a 
lawyer':  a  construction  which  he  illustrates  with  his  usual  fulness. 
Meineke  thought  that  a  line  must  have  been  lost,  owing  to  thc 
copyists  eye  falling  on  two  similar  syllables  recurring;  and  would 
read 

Frater  erat  Romae  consulti  rhetor,  ut[erquc 
alterius  laudum  sic  admirator  ut]  alter 
alterius  etc. 
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In  this  reading  the  thrice  repeated  alter  is  far  from  elegant, 
and  the  combination  uterque  alterius  very  dubious  Latin.  Keller 
removes  the  latter  difficulty,  but  increases  the  former  by  substi- 
tuting  ct  alter  for  uterque.  But,  as  Bentley  saw,  thcre  is  no  point 
in  making  the  two  men  brothers  (as  there  is  in  v.  183),  and  the 
corruption  is  likely  to  be  in  the  word  fratcr.  Schiitz  suggests 
fatttor,  which  goes  far  to  remove  the  difficulty.  It  is  a  favourite 
word  with  Horace  in  very  similar  expressions:  cp.  Sat.  I.  10,  2 
tam  Lttciii  fatitor :  Ep.  Ii.  i,  23  sic  faittor  vctcrum :  Ep.  I.  15,  33 
nequitiae  fautoribus:  Ep.  I.  18,  66  fatitor  iaudahit:  and  the 
meaning  of  the  substantive  allows  it  to  take  or  to  dispense  with 
an  adverb,  as  much  as  an  adjective  could.  That  there  was 
inutual  patronage  may  well  l)e  left  to  be  understood  from  the 
context.  [Prof.  Palmer  suggesls  attctor  crat  constilto,  a  rcading 
which  restores  a  good  classical  phrase  :  *  a  rhetorician  proposed 
to  a  lawyer  *.  ] 

88.  meros  honorcs  'nothing  but  compliments*:  cp.  Ep.  i. 
7,  84,  Cic.  de  Orat.  11.  22,  94  (note):  Catull.  XIII.  8  coittra  ac- 
cipics  mcros  amorcs,  quoted  by  Orelli,  is  not  really  parallel :  cp. 
Ellis  ad  loc. 

89.  GracchuB,  undoubtedly  Gaius,  who  is  praised  by  Cicero 
Brut.  33,  1 26  as  a  greater  orator  than  his  elder  brother  Tiberius : 
eloqucntia  qtiidem  nescio  an  /labuissct  parctn  netninctn.  Bentley 
suggested  as  a  correction  Crassus,  i.e.  L.  Licinius  Crassus,  the 
famous  orator,  who  takes  a  leading  part  in  Cicero's  three  books 
De  Oratore.  Cicero  (Brut.  39,  145)  describes  how  a  case  was 
argued  on  the  one  side  by  Crassus,  and  on  the  other  by  hisfriend 
and  colleague  in  the  consulship  L.  Mucius  Scaevola  the  Pontifex 
ut  eloquentium  iuris  pcritissimtis  Crassus,  iuris  peritorttm  c/o- 
quentissimtts  Scaevo/a  ptitarcttir  (cp.  De  Orat.  I.  39,  180  note). 
Hence  the  line  of  Horace  would  gain  in  point  by  the  substitution  of 
Crassus  for  Gracc/ius:  but  this  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  induce 
us  to  abandon  the  MSS.  If  Horace  had  any  particular  Mucius 
in  view,  it  was  probably  the  colleague  of  Crassus:  but  several 
other  members  of  the  family  were  distinguished  for  their  legal 
learning,  especially  P.  Mucius  Scaevola  Pont.  Max.  (the  father 
of  the  collcague  of  Crassus,  consul  himself  in  B.c.  133)  and  Q. 
Mucius  Scaevola  Augur  (the  falher-in-law  of  Crassus,  consul 
H.c.  117).  Hence  perhaps  we  should  translate  'so  that  the  one 
was  a  Gracchus,  the  other  a  Mucius'. 

foret  huic  ut  Mucius  ille :  a//known  MSS.  have  /lic  ut  Mucius 
i/li,  but  as  early  as  1516  this  was  corrected  into  the  now  all  but 
universally  received  /tttic  ii/e.  It  is  plainly  impossible  to  believe 
ihat  Ilorace  should  have  written  ut  /lic  illi  Gracc/ius  foret,  /lic 
iiii  Mttcins.  Keller  adduces  examples  of  h.ic-/iic,  but  none  where 
Ule  is  also  used  in  the  passage.    This  line  must  therefore  be  re- 
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garded  as  one  of  ihe  instances  in  which  Ihe  archetype  was  clearly 
corrupt.  Even  Maclt^ane,  who  holds  that  it  is  inexcusable  to 
desert  the  MSS.,  does  not  attempt  to  defend  their  unaninious 
evidence  here. 

90.  qui  minus  'in  what  way  less?'  Sat.  ii.  3,  311  qui  ridi- 
cuhts  niinusilloi  ib.  7,  96  qui pcccas  minus  atque  ci^o?  Translate 
'  And  are  our  tuneful  poets  less  troubled  by  this  madness?'  Qui 
viiiius  is  merely  a  rhetorical  question,  and  does  not  at  all  mean 
quo  modo  Jit  ut  minusl  Bentley's  conjecture  vcrsat  for  vcxat  is 
ncedless;  this  al)surd  'mutual  admiration'  based  upon  vanity  is 
not  really,  as  he  thinks,  a  matter  of  pleasure  in  the  long  run. 
rather  than  annoyance. 

91.  carmlna  compono  *I  am  a  writer  of  lyrics' ;  though  for 
the  time  being  Horace  had  abandoned  this  form  of  composition, 
he  speaks  of  it  as  his  most  distinctive  style. 

hic,  probably  Propertius,  who  delighted  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Roman  Callimachus  (v.  100:  cf.  Propert.  V.  i,  63—64).  If 
chronology  forbids  us  to  regard  him  as  the  bore  of  Sat.  I.  9 
(cf.  Palmer's  edition,  p.  219),  written  about  B.c.  .^5,  he  had  pro- 
bably  published  most  of  his  elegies  before  the  date  of  this  epistle. 
*The  charge  of  belonging  to  a  clique  of  mutual  admirers  might 
vvith  a  show  of  fairness  be  brought  against  one  who,  amongst 
other  instances  of  exaggeration,  compared  his  friend  Ponticus  to 
Homer  (i.  7,  3 — 4).  The  expression  caclatum  noz'cm  A/usis 
opus  is  not  more  extravagant  than  many  in  Propertius.  V.  96 
is  probably  a  hit  at  P.'s  frequent  use  of  the  metaphor  with  re- 
ference  to  himself.  Again  fastu  and  moluuinc  just  hit  the  im- 
pression  vvhich  the  style  and  perhaps  the  Ijearing  of  P.  would 
make  upon  an  unfavourable  observer.  V.  94  is  a  clear  allusion 
to  P.'s  exultation  at  the  reception  of  his  poems  into  the  Palatinc 
library:  see  iv.  i,  38  and  note.  Even  Romanis  has  its  sting: 
I.  7,  22.  Lastly,  I  trust  that  it  is  not  fanciful  to  see  in  the  two 
vvords  cufposccre  and  optivus^  vvhich  are  each  only  found  in  one 
f)ther  passage  in  Latin,  a  travesty  of  P.'s  love  of  archaisms.' 
(Prof.  l'o%tgaies /ntrot/uction  to  his  Sclcct  Elcgies  of  Propertius 
pp.  xxxiii-iv). 

mirabile  vlsu  caelatumque  novem  Musls  opus!  an  admiring 
exclamation  not,  1  think,  used  by  the  author  of  his  own  work, 
as  most  editors  take  it,  but  of  mutual  compliment,  as  seems  to 
be  required  by  the  context.  Bentley  objected  (i)  that  visu 
could  only  be  used  of  external  appearance,  which  is  out  of  the 
question  here:  (2)  that  caelatnm  Nusis  could  only  mean  ♦adorned 
with  figures  of  Muses'  (as  in  Ov.  Met.  Xlll.  iio  caelatus  ima- 
gine  mundi^  ib.  684  longo  caelavcrat  argumento).  Hence  he 
wished  to  govern  these  words  by  circum  spectemuSy  taking  them 
in  apposition  to  aedcm.     If  thcy  are  interpreted  of  a  book  hc 
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argues  that  it  is  necessary,  if  of  a  temple  it  is  at  least  an  im- 
provement  to  read  for  caelatum  sacratum.  But  we  may  reply, 
without  pressing  the  fact  that  visus  is  used  for  any  kind  of 
appearance,  (1)  ihat  mirabilc  visu  had  become  a  stereotyped 
compound  expression  for  'admirable',  (2)  that  the  construction 
of  caelo  with  ihe  ablative  does  not  exclude  an  entirely  diflferent 
conslruction  with  the  dative  of  the  agent.  Cp.  Ep.  II.  i,  27. 
novem :  all  the  Muses  must  have  hada  liand  in  such  an  exquisite 
work  of  art ! 

93.  fastu  *airs' :  molimine  *importance',  the  bearing  of  a 
man  ^qui  magna  moHtur'.  circum-spectemus :  so  Sat.  i.  2, 
62 — ■^inter-est,  Sat.  II.  3,  117 — 8  undc-octoginta,  A.  P.  424 — 5 
intcr-noscere.  Here  the  rhythmical  effect  is  perhaps  intended 
to  suggest  the  slow  important  look. 

94.  vatibus  dat.  'free  to  receive  the  works  of. 

aedem,  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  thc  Palatine,  with  its 
annexed  libraries.  Ep.  I.  3,  17.  Porphyrion  is  wrong  in  ex- 
plaining  (a  note  which  he  gives  also  on  Sat.  I.  10,  38)  *aedem 
Musarum  in  qua  poetae  recitabant':  the  recitations  follow  in 
V.  95.  But  there  seem  to  have  been  statues  of  the  Muses  in  the 
temple  of  ApoUo  and  public  recitalions  were  given  there,  at 
least  in  later  times:  cp.  Mayor  on  Juv.  vii.  37. 

95.  sequere,  i.e.  to  the  place  of  recitation,  whatever  it  might 
have  been,  not  necessarily  to  the  temple.  procul  'hard  by'. 
Sat.  II.  6,  105,  Verg.  Ecl.  vi.  16.  Schiitz  not  so  well  interprets 
'at  a  distance',  so  as  to  slip  away,  if  you  feel  inclined. 

96.  ferat  'brings*  as  his  contribution  to  the  recitation.  qua 
re  i.e.  what  the  grounds  are,  on  which,  etc. 

97.  caedimur...Samnites,  Liv.  ix.  40  Romani  ad  houorem 
dcum  insigniiHts  armis  hostiitm  usi  sunt:  Campaui  ab  superbia 
ct  odio  Samnitium  glcuiiatorcs  {quod  spectaculum  intcr  epulas  erat) 
cp  ornatu  armarunt :  Samnitiumque  nominc  compcllavcrunt.  Sil. 
Ital.  XI.  51  quin  etiam  exhilararc  viris  convivia  caede  mos  olim^ 
et  miscere  cpulis  spcctacula  dira  certantum  fcrro,  Athen;  iv. 
39  Ka/xirafcTi'  rtycs  vapa  to.  <Tv/iTr6<Tia  fiovofiaxovffi.  The  brutal 
custom  of  these  gladiatorial  combats  doubtless  spread  from 
Capua  to  Rome  under  the  /ater  Empire :  but  I  have  found  no 
passage  vvhich  bears  out  Macleane's  statement  'amongthe  amuse- 
ments  that  rich  men  had  at  their  dinners  were  gladiators  who 
fought  with  blunt  weapons'  (cp.  Becker  Ga//us*  Iii.  261 — 2). 
If  this  were  so,  he  could  hardly  be  right  in  translating  ad prima 
lumina  *till  the  lights  came  in'.  The  after-dinner  amusement 
would  not  begin  until  the  lights  were  lit  (cp.  Sat.  II.  7,  33  siib 
/umina  prima):  and  if  there  is  any  reference  to  a  sham-fight 
for  the  amusement  of  a  dinner-party,  it  is  necessary  to  translate 
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*when  lights  are  first  lit\  Biit  I  doubt  whether  it  means  more 
than  *like  well-malched  gladiators,  vvhose  protracted  strugglc 
lasts  till  the  darkness  of  evening  puts  an  end  to  it  *.  Morace 
humorously  rejiresents  the  stock  of  poems  which  they  bring  and 
alternately  inflict  upon  each  olher,  drawing  out  mutual  comph- 
ments,  but  really  inflicting  painful  weariness,  as  inexhaustible. 
Pers.  IV.  42  cacdimns  inque  vicem  praebcmus  crura  sagittif^ 
imitates  the  turn  of  the  expression,  but  in  a  diff^erent  con- 
nexion. 

99.  dlBcedo  'Icome  off '  from  the  contest,  as  in  Sat.  i.  7,  17. 
Prof.  Palmer  suggcsts  that  this  use  corresponds  to  the  laudatory 
abio{\.  205.     Alcaeua  Ep.  i.  19,  29;  Carm.  11.  13,  26  flf. 

puncto  'vote'.  When  by  the  Lex  Gabinia  of  B.c.  139  tht- 
ballot  had  been  introduced  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  voting-tablcts  to  be  distributed  by  rogatores: 
these  were  then  marked  by  the  voters,  and  placed  in  cistac, 
from  which  they  were  taken  out  and  sorted  by  diribitorcs.  That 
these  then  reported  the  results  to  certain  custodes^  who  (as 
Macleane  says)  were  'appointed  to  take  the  votes  and  prick  ofl" 
the  number  given  for  each  candidate',  is  a  very  doubtful  in- 
ference  from  Cic.  in  Pis.  15,  36  vos  rogatores^  vos  diribitores^  ros 
custodcs  fiiissc  tabularum.  It  is  niore  proliable  that  the  diri- 
bitores  rejjorted  directly  to  the  presiding  magistrate,  who  declared 
the  eleclion ;  and  that  Cicero  simply  mcans  that  the  Senators 
showed  such  interesl  in  his  case  that  ihey  took  charge  afterwards 
of  the  voting-tablels  for  fear  of  fraud.  The  passage  in  thc  text 
shows  plainly  that  the  punctum  cannot  have  been  used  merely 
to  record  a  vote  already  given.  On  the  other  hand,  the  voling- 
tablet  itself  was  probably  given  out  blank,  and  marked  by  the 
voter  with  the  initials  of  the  candidate  for  whom  he  voted :  at 
least  this  seems  the  only  explanation  of  the  phrase  of  Cicero  de 
Dom.  43,  112  postca  t/uam  intellcxit  posse  se...a  Z.  Pisone  con- 
sule  practorcm  rcnuntian\  si  modo  cadcm  prima  litera  compctito- 
retn  habuissct  aliquem^  a  condition  which  would  have  left  an 
opening  for  fraud.  \Ve  must  then  suppose  (wilh  Prof.  Ramsay 
Rom.  Ant.  p.  109)  that  the  term  punctum  for  a  vote  was  re- 
tained  from  the  days  of  viva  voce  voting,  wiien  the  rogatorcs 
would  ask  each  voter,  as  he  passed  along  thc  pontcs  for  whoni 
he  voted,  and  record  the  answer  by  pricking  a  tablet.  So  we 
still  retain  the  term  'polling  booth  even  under  the  ballot. 
Punctum  is  used  for  'vote'  similarly  in  A.  P.  343,  Cic.  pro 
Planc.  22,  53  non  nullas  [tribus  tulerunt]  punctis  pacne  totidem, 
pro  Mur.  34,  72  recordor  quantum ...punctorum  nobis  dctraxerint 
(where  Long  misunderstands  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  Festus 
s.  V.  suffragatores :  cp.  Muller's  note). 

100.  adposcere  *to  demand  in  addition',  only  found  else- 
where  in  Ter.  ilaut.  838.     See  Postgate's  remark  above. 
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101.  Mimnermus :  cp.  Ep.  i.  6,  65.  Although  Callimachus 
(flor.  ».c.  260—240)  v/as  ranked  by  some  critics  (e.  g.  Quintilian 
X.  I,  t^^cuius  princcps  /tabcttir  Callimachus,  with  Mayor's  note) 
as  the  first  of  elegiac  poets,  Horace  seems  to  have  agreed  with 
Ovid,  Am.  I.  15,  14  quamvis  ingcnio  non  valet^  artc  valct.  In 
any  case  Mimnermus  (flor.  B.C  640—600)  was  the  first  to  use 
elegiac  verse  for  love  poetry  (cp.  Prop.  I.  9,  11  plits  in  anwre 
valct  Mimnermi  vcrsus  Iloincro),  and  it  was  naturally  a  higher 
compliment  to  give  to  an  erotic  poet  the  name  of  the  founder  of 
his  style  of  poelry,  than  that  of  one  who  was  not  especially  dis- 
tinguished  in  this  deparlmcnt,  and  who  had  devoted  himself  also 
to  so  many  branches  of  literature,  prose  as  well  as  verse. 

ov^ivo^  adopfivo,  adscito  Porph.  The  word  is  properly  a 
Ie<»al  term  :  Gaius  I.  154  vocantur  autem  hi  qui  nominatim  testa- 
mcnto  iutorcs  datitttr^dativi :  qtii  cx  option^  sumitntur,  optivi. 
Ilence  it  means  'any  which  he  may  choose'.  Macleane  is  not 
exact  in  rendering  'desired',  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
this  only  a  later  use.  The  tutoris  optio  was  sometimes  given  to 
a  woman  by  the  will  of  her  husband  or  father  (Liv.  xxxix.  19,  5). 
In  the  time  of  Claudius  women  above  the  age  of  puberty  were 
released  from  the  guardianship  of  their  agnates,  which  had  been 
ordained  by  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  allowed  to  choose  their 
own  tutor  (Gaius  l.  157)  and  in  the  Lex  municipii  Salpensae 
(circ.  A.D.  81)  c.  22  the  ius  tutoris  optandi  is  spoken  of  as  no  new 
thing.    The  word  is  much  more  likely  to  be  an  archaism. 

crescit  *  is  glorified'. 

103—105.  So  long  as  I  am  myself  composing,  and  am  a 
candidate  for  popularily,  I  have  to  put  up  wilh  much  :  but  as 
soon  as  I  return  to  my  senses,  I  can  stop  my  ears  when  poets 
recite,  and  fear  no  revenge  on  their  part.  Keller  has  a  mark  of 
interrogation  at  auris,  which  is  not  so  good. 

Orelli  argues  that  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  requires  us  to  take 
inpune  with  legentibus,  understanding  that  the  poetasters  can 
thenceforward  recite  without  any  fear  of  retaliation  on  the  part 
of  Horace  (as  in  Juv.  I.  1—3).  I>ut  the  context  requires  us  rather 
to  regard  Horace  as  now  able  to  do  what  he  dared  not  do  before. 

104.  Btudiis  'ambition*,  not  as  in  v.  82.  mente  recepta 
cp.  A.  P.  296. 

105.  obturem :  Roby  §  1534.  S.  G.  §  642. 

106 — 128.  Bad  poets,  though  ridiculcd,  are  dcUghted  with 
their  mvn  productions.  But  good  poetry  requtrcs  rigorous  self- 
criticism,  with  a  carcful  trcatment  of  the  diction  ;  and  case  in 
writing  comes  only  of  laborious  training. 
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107.  scribentes  'while  they  are  writing',  i.e.  in  the  mere 
act  of  doing  so.  Cp.  Catull.  xxil.  15  neque  idein  unqitam  aeque 
est  beatus  ac  Poema  cum  scribit. 

108.  Bl  taceas,  laudant,  i.c.  it  is  their  habit  to  praise  their 
compositions,  and  they  would  do  so,  even  if  you  should  say 
nothing  about  them.  Cp.  Mayor  on  Juv.  x.  I41,  Roby  §  1574, 
S.  G.  §  654.  beati  goes  with  lauJant  rather  than  with  seripserey  or 
clse  there  would  be  a  tautology  after  gaudeiit  scribentes. 

109.  legltlmum  'according  to  the  rules  of  art';  A.  P.  274. 
fedsse,  not  dopiaTcjs  as  Orelli  says,  but  used  because  the  rcsuli 
rather  than  the  process  is  the  object  of  desirc.  So  in  tp.  i.  1 7,  «;. 
Cp.  Roby  §  1374,  S.  G.  §  54,  (^). 

110.  cum  tabuUs  *along  with  his  tablets',  i.  e.  when  hc 
begins  to  write.  Wax  tablets  were  used  for  the  first  rough  draft, 
which  might  need  correction  (rp.  Sat.  I.  10,  72  sae/>e  stilum  ver- 
/as) ;  then  the  fair  copy  was  made  upon  paper.  rhese  tablets 
for  notes  wereoften  caIled///^/7/rtr^.f  (Plin.  Ep.  1.6,  i ;  lli.  5,  15) 
or  simply  cerae.  I  doubt  much  whether  there  is  any  diXoyia,  as 
Orelii  supposes,  playing  upon  the  tabulae  eensoriae.  But  in  the 
following  lines  words  are  used,  which  certainly  point  to  the  cen- 
sor's  functions :  splendor  is  a  word  especially  applied  to  the  ordo 
equester  (e.g.  Cic.  de  Fin.  11.  18,  58  eques  Romanus  splendidits, 
pro  Sext.  Rosc.  48,  140  cquestrem  splendorem) ;  and  loco  movere 
recalls  tribu  mozxre. 

honesti  'conscientious',  one  who  will  act  loyally  asduty  bids 
him. 

111.  audebit  'he  will  resolve'  v.  148.  Ep.  i.  2,  40.  quac- 
cumque  sc.  verba. 

112.  ferentur  '  will  be  current '  when  published.  So  Kcller 
and  Schutz,  quoting  Lucil.  xxx.  4M.  (^906  L.)  et  sola  ex 
mitltis  mtnc  nostra  poemata  ferri.  Others  *will  be  judged', 
comparing  Verg.  Aen.  Vl.  823  utcunque  fcrent  ea  facta  minores. 
Orelli,  less  probably,  takes  the  metuijhor  as  that  of  a  river  *  quae 
rapido  cursu  fcrtur',  cp.  Sat.  i.  4,  \\  flueret  lutulentus. 

The  future  >m/////' though  it  has  but  slight  MS.  authority  is 
clearly  necessary:  Ritter  almost  alone  rciains  thc  rcading  of 
t  he  best  M  S  S .  fenttttur. 

113.  invita  keeps  up  the  personification  of  the  verba  which 
has  been  suggested  by  the  metaphor  of  the  ccnsor,  and  perhaps 
too  by  honore  indigna. 

114.  versentur  intra  penetraUa  Vestae:  Schiitz  (after 
Porph.:  ♦  id  est,  domi')  takes  this  to  mean  simply  the  privacy  of 
the  poet's  own  house,  from  which  the  pocms  are  not  yet  sent 
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forth  by  publicalion ;  and  accounts  for  the  unusual  expression  by 
saying  that  the  poet  is  rcgarded  as  the  keeper  of  a  shrme.     Ilc 
ihinks  thc  point  to  be  that  the  poet  is  to  exercise  a  severe  cnii- 
cism  upon  his  writings  beforc  entrusting  them  to  the  gencra 
iudcmcnt.     13ut  it  is  doubtful  whether  pcnctraha   lestae  could 
ihus  l>c  used  of  a  private  house,  even  though  there  was  usually  an 
altar  to  Vesta  on  the  hearth.    Besidcs  this  separatcs  the  words  too 
niuch   in  thought  from  imnta  recedant ;  it  is  better  to  render 
'allhough  ihcy  mav  be  reluctant  to  rctire,  and  may  still  clmg  to 
the  sanauary  of  Vesta's  fane'.     In  the  temple  of  Vesta  there 
wcre  certain  mysterious  objects,  accessible  only  to  the  Vestals 
and  the  Pontiffs,  and  carcfully  kcpt  from  the  eyes  of  ihe  multi- 
tude :  thcy  were  kept  in  the  pcnus  interior  or  penelrale  ol  tic 
tcmple,  shut   up  in  carthen  vcsscls,  and  were  regarded  as  thc 
M'^nora  impcrii  (Liv.  xxvi.  27,  Ovid,  Fast.  VI.  359»  439)-     Ahe 
mist  famous  among  these  was  the  Palladium:   but  there  were 
also  other  divine  figurcs  (especially  of  the  Penatcs)  atid  mystic 
emblcms.     (Preller,    Rbm.   Myth.    p.    54.^)-     i^eller    mterprets 
*althouc-h  they  may  be  phrases  hallowed  by  antiquity,  which  it 
seems  pn)fanation  to  touch '.     Maclcanc's  paraphrase  '  the  verses 
though  they  may  be  expunged,  stiU  are  kept  in  the  author  s  desk, 
because  he  has  a  rcgard  for  them  and  cannot  make  up  his  mmd 
to  destroy  them '  is  quite  impossible.     Orelli  thmks  the  point  to 
be  *  although  you  may  plead  Ihat,  as  they  are  not  yet  published 
vou  need  not  be  so  scvere  with  ihem '.     The  only  d.fficulty  in  the 
\vay  of  the  intcrpretation  proposed  above  (which  does  not  differ 
much  from  Rittcr\s)  is  that  there  is  no  posilive  evidencc  that  the 
lemple  of  Vesta  had  the  privileges  of  an  asylum.     But  the  notion 
of  a  sacred  protection  was  always  associated  with  the   Vestal 
Vir^rins:  if  they  met  a  condemned  criminal  in  the  strect  he  was 
set\ee-   and   their  intercession  carried   the  grcatest  wcjght. 
(Preller  p.  540).    Hence  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  those 
in  danger  might  have  recourse  to  the  tcmple  for  at  least  tempo- 
rary  protection.     So  Conington, 

•  And  cling  and  cling  like  suppliant  to  a  shrine*. 

116  populo  :  the  rhythm  and  the  sense  alike  require  this  to 
be  connected  with  obscurata,  not  with  bonus,  which  can  well 
stand  alone,  nor  with  eruet,  which  would  make  the  taste  of  the 
lieople,  which  Horace  clscwhere  scorns,  that  which  he  desires  to 
gratify. 

116  Bpeciosa  'brilliant'  or  •beautiful',  opposed  to  verba 
quaeparum  splendoris  habent.  Cp.  Quint.  l.  5,  3  Hcetenim  dtca- 
mus  cUiquod proprium,  speciosum^  sublime. 

117  Cethegis:  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus  (consul  B.c.  204)  is 
mentioncd  by  Cic.  Brut.  15,  57  as  the  first  quan  extet  et  dcqtto 
sit   mcmonae  prodititm  eloquentem  futsse,  et  ita  essc  habitum. 
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Ennius  praised  his  suaviloqueus  os  (Annal.  IX.  304)  and  said  he 
was  called  ''flos  delibatiis  populi  Suadacque  mcditlla '.  Cato  cen- 
sorius  was  consul  in  B.c.  195.  The  plural  denotes  '  men  like  C: 
cp.  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  48,  ^ii  (note),  Copeon  Arist.  Rhet.  II.  21,3. 
Bentley  on  Lucan  !•  317. 

118.  BltUB,  properly  'neglect',  Metting  alone',  hence  the 
result  of  neglect,  *niould',  'rust',  'squalor'.  Cp.  Verg.  Aen. 
VII.  440  victa  situ...scftectus.  Georg.  I.  71  <•/  segncm  paticrc  situ 
durescere  campum.  Seneca,  in  the  very  interesting  Epistle  (vi. 
6)  in  which  he  points  out  how  many  words  used  by  Vergil  had 
become  obsolete  in  his  own  time,  says  (§  5)  id  a^i;o...ut  hoc  in- 
tellegas  quantum  apud  Emiiutn  ct  Acciiun  vcrborum  situs  oc- 
cupaverity  cum  apud  hunc  quoque^  qui  cotidic  cxcutiUWy  aliqna 
nobis  subducta  sint. 

Informis  'unseemly'.  Ilorace  himself  indulges  but  rarely 
in  archaisms,  whether  of  vocabulary  or  inflexion,  and  these  are 
much  more  common  in  his  earlier  writings  than  in  his  laterones. 
(VValz,  Dcs  lariations  de  la  langue  d'  Horace  pp.  41  — 59.)  Cicero 
de  Orat.  Iil.  38,  153  allows  an  occasional  useof  unfamiHar  {inusi- 
tata)  language  to  the  orator :  inusitata  sunt  prisca  fcre  ac  vetus- 
tale  ab  usu  cotidiani  sermonis  iam  diu  intermissa^  quae  sunt 
poelarum  liccntiac  libcriora  quam  nostrae. 

119.  nova  '  newly  coined '  words. 

Quintilian  (viii.  3,  24)  says  verins  propriis  di^nitatcm  dat 
antiquitas:  namque  ct  sanctiorem  et  magis  admirabilcm  faciunt 
oratioftem,  quibus  non  quilibct  ftterit  ustirus^  eoquc  ontamcnto 
acerrimi  iudicii  P.  Vergilius  tntice  cst  ustts.  Cic.  l.c.  novantur 
atttem  verba  qttae  ab  eo  qtti  dicit  ipso  gignuntttr  ac  fiunt,  vel  cott- 
iungcndis  vcrbis,  ut  hacc  [expectorare,"  versutiloquae] :  scd  sacpi 
vcl  sine  conitinctioite  verba  novantttr  ttt  ille  scnius  descrtus, 
tit  digenitaies,  ut  bacarum  tibcrtate  incurvesccrc. 

Walz  {op.  cit.  pp.  59—77)  after  excluding  all  words,  not 
found  elsewhere,  but  apparently  technical,  or  for  other  rea- 
sons  not  to  be  assigned  to  Horace  himself,  gives  a  Hst  of  130, 
or  about  one  in  every  60  lines  ;  a  proportion  less  than  that  occur- 
ring  in  Vergil  who  has  about  one  in  every  40  lines.  lle  justly 
concludes  that  the  originality  of  the  style  of  Ilorace  is  due 
mainly  to  the  skill  with  which  he  used  the  existing  stores  of  the 
langiiage:  as  Quintilian  says  (x.  1,  96)  Horatitts  varitts figuris  ct 
verbis  fclicissime  attdax. 

usus,  personified  as  in  A.  P.  71,  and  spoken  of  here  as  a 
*  begetter '  of  new  words,  while  there  it  is  the  despot  who  decides 
upon  their  fate.  Orelli  supposes  that  thcre  is  a  brachylogy :  the 
poet  coins  words,  which  meet  with  so  much  approval  and  such 
wide  adoption,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  in  use  from  the 


earliest  stages  of  the  language.  It  is  difficult  to  find  this  in  the 
text;  Pope's  imitation  is  based  upon  a  similar  interpretation 
(♦  For  use  will  father  what's  begot  by  sense').  The  fact  is  that 
Horace  is  not  speaking  here  of  coiniitg  new  terms,  so  much  as 
adopting  and  so  stamping  with  his  sanction  those  which  have 
but  latcly  bccome  current,  and  are  not  yet  recognized  as  classical. 
Hence  adsciscet  which  is  used  of  admitting  strangers  to  the 
franchise,  or  recruits  into  a  legion.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
force  of  the  parallel  passage  in  A.  P.  70—72,  or  we  might  be 
temptcd  to  give  to  ttsus  the  force  of  'his  needs',  as  in  Sat.  i.  3, 
102  armis,  qtiae  post  fabricavcrat  ttsus. 

♦New  phrases,  in  the  world  of  books  unknown, 
So  use  but  father  them,  he  makes  his  own.'     Con. 

120.  vemens  :  cp.  note  on  v.  28.  The  poet  must  have  the 
swift  strong  rush  of  a  full  stream,  wilhout  losing  clearness  and 
purity  of  style.  Cicero  IJrut.  79,  274  says  of  M.  Calidius:  pri- 
mum  ita  pura  crat  [oratio],  ttt  nihil  liquidius^  ita  libere  flttcbat, 
ttt  nusqtiam  adhacrcsccret. 

121.  beaWt,  a  favourite  word  with  Horace  (Ep.  l.  18,  75; 
Carm.  II.  3,  7,  iv.  8,  29),  but  not  often  used  elsewhere,  except 
in  the  comic  poets.  It  may  perhaps  be  reckoned  (as  by  Walz) 
among  his  archaisms. 

122.  luxuriantla,  sc.  verba,  of  a  redundancy  in  style,  com- 
pare<l  to  ihe  rank  growth  of  trees  not  duly  pruned.  The  meta- 
phorical  reference  is  confirmed,  not,  as  Schiitz  thinks,  disproved 
hy  cotnpescet :  cp.  V^erg.  Georg.  II.  370  ramos  compesce  fluentis: 
ib.  I.  112  luxuriem  segctum  tcncra  dcpascit  in  hcrba:  Cic.  de 
Orat.  II.  23,  96  luxuries  stilo  depasccnda  cst  (i.e.  must  be  kept 
down  by  the  practice  of  writing) ;  Quintil.  x.  4,  i  Ittxtiriantia 
ouistringcrc. .  .dupiicis  opcrae. 

sano,  i.e.  one  which  does  not  emasculate:  cp.  A.  P.  26. 

123.  virtute,  not  *merit',  but  rather  'energy,  vigour*. 
The  other  faults  can  be  set  right :  this  admits  of  nothing  but 
complete  excision. 

*But  show  no  mercy  to  an  empty  line'.  Pope. 
Orelli,  overiooking  this,  thinks  that  there  would  be  a  tautology 
after  compcscct,  and  would  translate  tollct  'will  raise',  i.e.  add 
force  to.  His  first  quotation  from  Quintilian  is  garbled:  for  the 
second,  iv.  2,  61  supra  modum  se  tolictts  oratio  would  have  been 
more  to  the  point.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  Horace  would  have 
used  a  term  so  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  Cp.  Plaut.  Asin. 
783  ago,  ttt  iubcs,  toliam,  i.e.  *I  will  strike  it  out'.  The  codd. 
Bland.  and  some  other  MSS.  have  calentia.  To  defend  this,  and 
interpret  toliet  of  a  father  'lanquam  infantem  natum,  ut  nutriat 
educatque'  is  the  blindest  partisanship. 
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124.  ludentis,  *of  one  in  sport',  not 'of  an  actor':  et 
torquebltur,  'and  yet  he  will  exert  himself  to  the  utmost'. 
As  the  proverb  has  it,  'easy  wriiing  makes  hard  reading',  si» 
a  writer  to  seem  at  his  ease,  nnist  put  forih  all  his  powers.  One 
of  the  most  striking  illustrations  is  Addison's  style,  which 
attained  its  consummate  ease  only  after  the  most  carcful  revision. 
Pope  has  ai;ain  caught  the  point  admirably ; 

But  ease  in  writing  flows  from  art,  not  chance, 
As  those  move  easiest  who  have  lcam'd  lo  dance. 

The  apparent  ease  of  motion  of  the  trained  dancer  is  due  only 
to  long  continued  eflfort. 

126.  Sat3rruin...movetur:  Roby  §1120  {a\  S.  G.  §  469. 
The  Salyr  would  dance  lightly,  the  Cyclops  heavily  and  chmisily : 
cp.  Carm.  I.  i,  31  nympharumqtie  leves  cum  Satyris  chori: 
Sat.  I.  5,  63  pastorem  saltarct  uti  Cj^clopa  rombatj.^  Verg.  Ed. 
V.  7|3  saltantis  Satyros  imitabitur.  of  w^rxJr  ktM*u<.  LIAjl.  tv,  «i^  t*r*.« 

^126 — 140.     A  man  7vho  is  labourim^  under  a  deltision  mav 
be  a  rery  happy  man,  and  it  is  not  always  kind  to  dispel  it. 

126.  praetulerim...rlngi.  Horace  has  been  throughout  this 
Epistle  attcmpting  to  prove  to  Florus  why  he  must  cxpect  no 
poems  from  him.  Here  he  argues  that  as  great  e.xertions  are 
necessary  to  success,  le  jen  nc  vattt  pa^  la  chandelle.  There  arc 
some  people  who  are  blissfully  unconscious  of  the  worthlessnc^s 
of  their  own  productions,  and  live  in  a  pleasing  state  of  self- 
satisfaction.  This  he  confcsses,  with  some  irony,  to  be  tlic 
happier  state.  But  it  is  over  for  him  now.  He  is  like  a  maii 
who  has  been  cured  of  an  agreeable  dchision,  and  restorcd  to 
the  hard  reaHties  of  \\{Ki.  He  knows  he  cannot  write  good  poelrv 
without  an  effort,  and  it  is  not  worth  his  while  to  make  it.  Il 
is  plain  thcrcfore  that  Horace  is  speaking  of  himsclf,  and  not 
of  some  one  else,  as  Maclcane  says;  and  that  there  is  no  need  of 
a  note  of  intcrrogation  at  rin^i^  as  Kriiger  and  othcrs  print. 
For  the  mood  and  tense  cp.  Roby  §  1540,  S.  G.  §  644  [b). 

125.  rin^l,  *  to  be  worried':  cp.  Ter.  Phorm.  341  dnm 
tibi  f.t  (jiiod  p/accat,  ille  riit^^itur:  ringi  (Macleane's  ringere  is 
non-existent)  is  to  show  the  tecth,  used  of  an  angry  dog.  Herc 
the  rneaning  is  to  be  vexed  with  a  sense  of  failure,  not  generally 
(as  Schiitz)  of  the  moro.se  gloom  {scniunt)  of  the  philosopher. 

haud  IgTiobilis ;  qttidam  may  be  understood  from  the  relativc 
in  the  next  linc.  Pseud.-Arist.  Mir.  Ausc.  §  30  tells  the  samc 
story  of  a  man  at  Abydos:  Aelian  has  a  similar  one  of  an 
Athenian  Thrasyllus,  who  fancied  that  all  the  ships  sailing  into 
the  Peiraeus  belonged  to  him,  until  his  brother  got  him  cured. 

Argis :  the  Romans  changed  'Apyos  into  .^rgi  on  the  analogy 
of  names  like  De/phi,  Veii,  Gabii,  etc,  and  perhaps  misunder- 


standing  the  termination  as  an  acc.  plur.  No  other  form  but 
Argis  is  found  for  the  dat.  and  abl.;  the  genitive  does  not  occur: 
ihe  accusative  Argos  is  usually  masc.  plur.  (perhaps  always  in  the 
historians)  as  in  Verg.  Aen.  Ii.  95  fatrios  ad  Argos:  but  occa- 
sionally  neuter,  as  in  Carm.  I.  7,  9  apttim  dicit  equis  Argos 
(so  in  Ovid,  but  not  in  Verg.).     Cp.  Neue  l-  477,  629. 

130.     sessor,  'sitting  regularly'.     Cp.  Juv.  xiv.  86  (Mayor). 

133.  ignoscere  servis :  a  rchictance  to  do  this  is  treated  as 
a  sign  of  insanity  in  Sat.  i.  3,  80  (T. 

134.  signo  lagoenie:  wine  flasks  were  alvvays  sealed  up: 
cp.  Mart.  IX.  87,  7  nunc  signat  meus  anu/us  /agocnam.  (^. 
Cicero  tcils  Tiro  (Cic.  Ep.  Fam.  XVI.  26,  2)  that  his  mothcr 
used  to  scol  up  even  the  empty  ones  ne  dicercntur  inanes  fuisse, 
quae  furtim  cssent  exsiccatac.  Lagocna  and  /agona  are  both 
legilimate  forms,  but  not  /agena:  ihe  tirst  has  the  best  support 
here,  the  second  in  Juvcnal.   Cp.  Flcckeiscn  Fiinfig  Arti/ie/  20. 

135.  rupem :  Sat.  11.  3,  56 — 60;  A.  P.  459. 

136.  opibus,  Orelli  says  would  have  been  ope  in  prose.  It 
is  doubtful  whciher  even  in  verse  the  two  can  be  thus  inter- 
changcd.  In  Carm.  III.  3,  28  Hectorcis  opiitis  is  'by  ihe  might 
of  11.':  in  Ep.  I.  10,  36  pcrhaps  'resources'  is  a  better  rendering 
than  'aid'.  Cp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  IX.  16  Caesar  iam  opcs  meaSy  non 
iit  supcrioribus  /itteris,  opcm  cxpectat. 

137.  expulit :  cp.  Catull.  xli v.  7  cxpti/i  (?)  tussim:  Tibull.  (?) 
IV.  4,  I  IJitc  adcs  et  tcncrae  morbos  cxpc//e  piic//ae. 

elleboro  is  much  bctter  established  both  for  Horace 
.md  for  Vergil  (Gcorg.  lli.  451  Ribi).),  than  he//cboro.  E//c- 
borus^  for  which  the  pure  Latin  word  was  veratnim  (Lucret. 
IV.  640,  Pers.  I.  51),  though  a  poison  if  taken  unduly,  was  a 
favourite  rcmedy  for  insanity.  The  best  grew  at  Anticyra: 
cp.  A.  P.  300  (note).  Sat.  II.  83  ncscio  an  Anticyram  ratio 
ii/is  [avarisj  dcstinct  omncm.  Pcrsius  as  usual  overstrains  the 
expression :  Anticyras  me/ior  sorbcre  meracas. 

bilemque:  bile,  especially  when  black  {ixiXoiva  xoXi?).  was 
considercd  to  cause  frcnzy  or  melancholy.  Cp.  Plaut.  Amph. 
-20 — I  atra  bi/i  percita  est.  Nii//a  rcs  tam  dc/irantis  homincs 
cottcinnat  cito ;  Capt.  590  atra  bi/is  agitat  /lomineni:  Cic.  Tusc. 
D.  III.  5,  II  qucm  nos  furorem,  fieXayxoXiau  i//i  vocant.  Sir 
A.  Grant  on  Ar.  Eth.  Nic.  vii.  7,  8  rightly  says  'With  the 
moderns  the  term  me/attcho/y  is  restricted  to  the  cold  and 
dejected  mood  :  while  the  ancicnts  much  more  commonly  applied 
the  term  /tcXa^xo^^^os  to  dcnote  warmth,  passion,  and  eccen- 
tricity  of  genius:  cp.  Ar.  Probl.  XI.  38  ro  tjj  <pavTaaiqi  aKoXovdeiv 
rax^ws  Tb  fjL€\ayxo\iK6y  ciyai  i<XTiv\  Prior  {A/iiia  210 — 11) 
has  the  older  sense  of  ihe  word :   ' J^st  as  the  me/anc/io/ic  eye 
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Sees  fleets  and  armies  in  ihe  sky ':  but  I  havc  found  no  othcr 
instance  in  English. 

138.     pol:  Ep.  I.  7,  91. 

140.  gratissimus :  the  Abydene  in  Pseud.-Aristot.  l.c.  said 
iKiivov  avT<^  rbv  xpovov  ij5iaTa  ^e^idcOai. 

141 — 144.     Sixthly^  {attd  itt  all  sobcntess)  the  right  occtipation 
for  a  ntan  of  ttiy  years  is  to  care  less  aboiit  harmonyin  verscs^  aiid 
tnore  abotit  a  trtte  harmotty  of  life» 

141.  sapere,  i.e.  to  devote  one's  self  to  philosophy,  not  as  in 
V.  128  of  a  knowledge  of  ihe  laws  of  poelry.  nagis  arc  the  ///- 
iiicra  of  Ep.  I.  i,  10. 

142.  puerls  primarily  with  concedorc,  but  supplicd  again 
after  tempestivuxn,  'to  give  up  to  boys  ihcsport  which  isseason- 
ablc  for  them':  Ep.  1.  14,  36. 

143.  sequl  'to  try  to  find' :  A.  P.  240  cartnen  sequar.  fldi- 
bU8 :  cp.  Carm.  l  V.  9,  4  vcrba  loqttor  sociatida  chordis.  The  case  is 
abl.  as  we  see  from  Verg.  Ecl.  X.  51  carmitta  pastoris  Sictili  ttio- 
derabor  avcita ;  the  lyre  plays  the  tune,  by  which  the  rhythm  of 
the  verse  is  regulated.  Mihi  may  be  understood  as  ihe  agent. 
Orelli  quotes  liand  Tursell.  I.  473  to  show  that  ac  non  is  used 
rather  than  et  non  where  the  meaning  is  *and  therefore  not'. 
Sat.  II.  3,  135,  Ep.  I.  10,  46. 

144.  nuinerosque  modosque:  Ep.  i.  18,  59.  Cp.  Plat. 
Prot.  326  B  TTcis  7dp  6  8io%  tov  dvdpunrov  tvpv$iua%  re  koX  evap- 
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145—154.  //eitce  I  set  myself  to  reflect  ttpott  the  trtie  cnre  for 
the  common  disease  of  avarice. 

146.  lymphae:  used  for  the  water  of  a  spring  in  Carm.  n. 
3»  n;  II,  20;  III.  II,  26;  13,  16;  Sat.  I.  5,  24  las  in  Lucrel. 
Verg.  and  Ovid):  for  the  water-nymphs  ib.  v.  97.  LVMrHIEIS 
corresponding  to  NTM«l>AI2  appears  in  a  bilingual  inscription 
in  the  Naples  Museum  (C.  L  L.  1238,  Ritschl  P.  L.  M.  LXXII.  D, 
Garrucci  1670).  It  is  probable  that  the  change  from  N  into  L. 
was  due  to  a  Greek  dialect,  not  to  the  adoption  of  the  word  into 
Latin.  Cp.  Curt.  Gr.  Etym.  II.  45.  diumpais  in  the  Oscan 
tablet  of  Agnone  (ll.  9)  seems  to  h^  —  Nymphis. 

Bitim:  Carm.  11.  2,  13  crescit  ittdulgens  sibi  dirus  hydrops, 
nec  sitim  pellit.  Dropsy  is  often  accompanied  by  thirst,  which 
must  be  resisted,  as  much  as  possible. 

147.  quod  'seeing  that',  not  directly  dependent  upon/a/<.r»V;' 
(Ep.  II.  I,  94).  Horace  returns  so  frequently  to  the  vice  of 
avarice  that  it  is  clear  that  he  considered  it  one  of  the  most 
common  failings  of  his  time:  cp.  Ep.  l,  i,  53. 
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149.  monstrata  *prc.scribed'.  Vcrg.  Acn.  iv.  636  moti' 
strata  piacula:  Gcorg.  IV.  549  moustratas  aias:  Juv.  X.  363 
monstro  qttod  ifsc  tibi  possis  dare:  Gronov.  on  Sen.  de  15en.  iv. 
28  medicina  etiatn  scclciatis  opcin  monstiat. 

151.  curarier  •  to  be  treated ',  of  course  not '  to  be  cured '  as 
L  and  S.  render.  In  most  of  the  cases  to  which  they  assign  the 
ineaning  'cure',  it  is  much  better  to  translate  'tend  or  Hreat  . 
Even  in  Liv.  XXI.  8,  i  sometimes  quoted  as  a  clear  instance  of  the 
meaning  ♦cure'  the  other  rendering  is  quite  as  legitimate.  cor. 
pora  curarc  is  Uvy\  regular  phrase  for  «to  take  food  .  Cp. 
Drakenborch  on  Liv.  XXI.  54,  2. 

audieraa,  from  the  talk  of  peoplc  in  general,  who  are  apt  to 
think  ihat  wealth  means  happiness.     Ep.  I.  i,  53. 

152  donarent:  so  all  MSS.  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
nle  that  even  in  stating  a  general  truth,  the  tcnse  of  the  yerb  on 
which  another  depcnds  deicrmines  the  sequencc.  Cp.  Cic.  cle 
Off.  II.  i,  i  quem  ad  tnodum  officia  duccrciitur  ab  hoitcstate...saiis 
explicatum  arbitror  (with  Holden  s  note).  Roby  §  1.508.  S.  G. 
S  6-0.  Hence  Ikntley's  dcnarint,  which  he  introduced  by  cou- 
jecture,  adding  'ita  loquuntur  qui  pure  scribunt  is  indefensible. 
154.  plenior  =  /////V'r.-  Carm.  11.  12,  24  plcnas  Arabum 
domos. 

155—179.  If  tucalth  made  you  7oise,  you  ought  to  dcvoie  your- 
self  to  this.  But  really  all  you  can  secure  is  the  cnjoymcnt  0/ 
7vhat  you  need.  IVhat  is  commonly  rcgardcd  as  owncrship  givcs 
no  moreplcasure  to  the  tcmporary  proprictor  than  is  derivcd  from 
the  use  of  the  produce  by  any  oiic  who  can  buy  tt:  and  no  one  can 
really  07c>n  aitythiitg  in  perpctuity. 

156.  nempe  *of  course',  often  ironically,  but  not  so  here  «r 
below  v.  163:  cp.  nimirum  above:  so  Sat.  I.  10,  1;  II.  3,  207; 
7,  80,  107. 

158  litora  et  aere.  Gaius  i.  1 19  thus  describes  the  process: 
Est  autcm  mattcipalio...imaginaria  quaedam  vcnditio:  quod  ct 
itsum  ius  proprium  civium  Romaitorum  est;  eaque  res  itaagitur. 
Adhibitis  non  minus  qtiam  qtiinque  testibus  civibus  komams  pu- 
beribus  et  praeterea  alio  eiusdem  condicionis  qui  libram  aeneam 
teneat  aui  appellatur  libripens,  is  qui  mancipto  accipiat  rem,  aes 
tcitcns  ita  dicit:  hunc  ego  hominem  ex  iure  Quintmm  meum  esse 
aio  isque  mihi  emptus  est  hoc  aere  aeneaque  libra:  deinde  aerc 
te^cu^t  libram,  idquc  aes  dat  ei  a  qtio  mancipto  accipit,  quasi 
pretii  loco.  The  articles  sold  by  mancipation  were  slaves,  oxen, 
horses,  mules  and  asses,  and  landed  property  in  Italy.  1  he  coin 
o^Tngit  was  of  bronze,  because  in  the  early  days  that  metal  was 
alone^ised  for  coinage:  the  balance  was  employed  because  all 
money  was  originally  weighed  out  by  the  purchaser  (Gams  ib. 
§  122). 
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mercatus— est :  the  pcrfect  is  bctter  supported,  and  much 
better  suited  to  the  sense  than  mercatur,  the  reading  of  Orelli 
and  Macleane. 

169.  consultis  as  in  v.  87.  manclpat  'makc?  your  propertv' 
Strictly  speakmg  mancipare  could  be  used  only  of  the  transfer* 
ence  of  chattels  by  the  formal  mamipatio  just  described.  Hut 
unmterrupted  enjoyment  {usus,  usucapio)  o(  moveable  propertv 
for  one  year,  of  minKneable  for  tvvo  years  gave  a  legal  title  in 
the  caseof  res  mancipi  and  res  ticc  mancipi  alike;  and  this  i^ 
here  loosely  described  by  the  term  mancipare.  The  word  is  used 
by  Tacitus  (Hist.  II.  71)  for  «give  up  \.o'—luxu  et  sa^nae  manci- 
fatus  emptusque  [nol  in  Cic.  de  Sen.  11,  38:  cp.  Reid's  notel 
J)ut  novvhere  else  quite  as  here.  The  line  of  thought  is  *If  not 
merely  purchase,  but  also  continnous  cnjoyment  makes  property 
your  own,  then  there  is  no  advantage  in  the  ownership  of  a  large 
estate:  you  enjoy  it  just  as  much  if  you  can  purchase  enough  of 
its  produce  to  supply  your  needs'.  Cp.  Cic.  ad  Fam.  Vii.  30  id 
cinusque  est  proprtum,  quo  quisque  fruitur  atque  utitur. 

160.  Orbius  is  quite  unknovvn. 

161.  daturas  has  bcen  prcferred  by  most  editors  since 
Bentley  to  the  alternative  reading  daturus.  Keller  lias  retumed 
to  the  latter  on  the  strcngth  of  whathe  considersthebetter  MSS. 
IJut  the  codd.  Bland.  and  olher  good  MSS.  have  daturas,  and  the 
vvord  seems  to  go  better  with  the  'corn-fields'  (segetes)  than  with 
the  bailiff :  cp.  Verg.  Georg.  11.  440,  520. 

163.  temeti,  an  old  word  used  by  Plautus,  and  by  Cato  ac- 
cording  to  Plin.  XIV.  13,  90  Cato  ideo propinquosfeminis  osculum 
dare  [scripsil],  ut  scirent  an  temctum  olercnt.  Hoc  tum  vino  nomen 
erat,  toide  et  tem ulentia  appellata.  Ahstemius  is  also  akin :  cp. 
Gell.  X.  23,  I  aetatem  abstemias  egisse,  hoc  est  vino  scmper,  quod 
temetum^risca  lingua  appellabatur,  abstinuisse;  and  as  the  root 
seems  to  denote  confusion  and  darkness,  we  may  connect  temere 
and  tencbrae.  The  passage  in  Cic.  (de  Rep.  iv.  6)  cited  by 
Nonius  is  virtually  a  quotation  from  the  old  law.  Cp.  Tuv 
XV.  -25.  r    j      • 

modo  Isto:  Lachmann  [pn  Lucret.  p.  197)  wished  to  read 
modo  sto  \\\  order  to  avoid  the  elision  of  an  iambus  in  an  acute 
syllable,  quite  correctly,  so  far  as  the  pronunciation  goes;  but 
there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  MSS.  here  of  this  spelling. 

164.  mercaris.  The  purchaser  of  the  estate  has  to  pay  the 
pnce  down,  whiie  a  man  vvho  buys  the  produce  secures  all  the 
advantage  of  it,  and  has  only  to  pay  by  instalmcnts.  But,  as 
Schiitz  notices,  Horace  seems  to  forget  that  after  the  full  value 
of  the  land  had  been  paid  in  these  instalments,  the  purchaser  of 
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the   produce  would   still  have  to  go  on  paying  for  all  that  he 
wantcd.    trecentis  milibus  nummorum,  i.e.  about  ;^240o. 

166.  numerato,  not  in  the  technical  sense  of  'ready  money' 
(cp.  Ep.  II.  I,  105  note),  as  the  dictionaries  based  on  Freund 
say,  fcr  then  the  construction  becomes  inexplicable,  but  'by  what 
you  have  paid  down'.  You  must  pay  in  any  case,  says  Horace; 
the  only  question  is  whether  you  have  just  paid,  or  paid  long 
ago.  Here  olim  =  quondam  of  the  next  line.  Cp.  vivere  rapto 
in  Verg.  Aen.  vil.  749,  and  often  in  Livy,  e.g.  vil.  25,  13. 
Mr  Vonge  rightly  says  that  the  stress  lies  on  the  participle,  not, 
as  would  be'  required  in  our  idiom,  on  the  finite  verb :  hence 
rivas  numerato=numeraveris.     Cp.  A.  P.  104  (note),  Sat.  II. 

167.  emptor  quondam  go  together,  *a  man  vvho  bought  of 
old',  as  late  tyrannus  in  Carm.  III.  17,  9:  eri  scmpcr  lenitas  in 
Ter.  And.  175  :  nequeenim  ignari  sumus  antc  malorum  (rw»'  irpXv 
KaKfov)  in  VeVg.  Aen.  I.   198.     But  the  grcat  prepondcrance  of 
MS.  auihority  is  in  favour  not  of  quondam,  but  oiquoniam;  and 
Keller  warmly  defends  this  reading,  placing  a  comma  at  olim, 
and  the  note  of  interrogation  at  aenum.     His   arguments   are 
(i)  that  the  position  of  quondam  makes  its  grammatical  connexion 
somevvhat  obscure;  and  (2)  that  quondam  is  not  found  with  a 
substantive  until  later  Latin.     The  objections  to  quoniam  are 
(i)  that  it  is  rather  a  prosaic  word,  found  only  in  the  Satires 
(1.  6,  22;  II.  3,  201 ;  4,  25;  6,  52)  though  used  by  Vergil  and 
olhcr  poets:    (2)  that  it  is  much  more  in  the  style  of  Horace 
to  have  a  short   rhctorical   question,  followed  by  an  example, 
than  a  long  argumentative   question,  such  as  the   retention  of 
quoniam  would   involve.     A  rhetorical  question  does  not  well 
admit   of  the  addition   of  the   reasons,   which   determine  the 
answer.     Besides,  vvith  a  question  ending  at  aenum,  sed  fol- 
lows  very  awkwardly.     The  place  which  quoniam  would  take  in 
the  line  might  be  defended  on  the  plea  of  mctrical  convenience. 
But  as  quondam  and  quoniam  would  be  reprcsented  in  the  MSS. 
I>y  almost  indistinguishal)Ie  abbreviations,  their  evidence  need 
not  ^o  for  much :  and  the  former  clcarly  makes  the  better  con- 
siruction. 

Aricini  Veientis  et  arvi :  suhurbana  praedia  at  Aricia  or  Veii 
would  be  of  more  value  than  those  at  a  distance  from  Rome. 
Cp.  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  53  per  hacc  suburbana  inccdit.  Veii  had 
been  lying  in  ruins  since  its  capture  by  Camillus  (b.C.  396),  and 
its  land  had  been  divided  among  the  soldiers  of  Julius  Caesar  in 
B.C.  45.  These  formed  a  small  colony,  which  was  dispersed 
during^he  wars  of  the  triumvirs,  and  Propertius  iv.  (v.)  10,  29 
in  a  poem  probably  written  about  the  time  of  this  epistle  speaks 
of  the  land  withln  its  walls  as  given  up  to  herdsmen  and  reapers. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  a  Mtmidpium  Au- 
gustum  Viiats  was  established  on  the  old  site,  and  continued  to 
exist  at  least  for  three  or  four  centuries.  Isola  Farttese  does  not, 
as  Orelli  says,  mark  the  site  of  Veii,  but  is  separated  from  it  hy 
a  deep  ravine.  Cp.  Dennis,  Cities  and  Cemeterics  of  Etrttria 
i   1—42.     For  Aricia  cp.  Sat.  i.  5,  i. 

168.  emptum  is  the  emphatic  word:  'if  a  man  has  l>ought 
land  of  old...the  vegetables  on  which  he  dines  are  bought: 
bought  too  are  the  logs',  etc. 

169.  8ub  noctem  gives  an  instance  where  'towards'  is  a 
better  rcndermg  than  'just  after':  'as  the  chill  of  night  comes 
on  .  Cp.  Sat.  II.  I,  9;  7,  109;  Epod.  11.  44.  Vcrg.  Georg.  1. 
211  usqtte  snl>  extremum  bntmac  intraetabilis  imbrem. 

170.  8uum,  i.  e.  'he  calls  all  (the  land)  his  own ' :  usquo 
qua  'as  ixx  as  the  spot  where':  adsita  not  simply  ♦plantcd' 
as  Servius  explains  in  Verg.  Aen.  vi.  603,  ad  being  virtually 
redundant,  as  m  adsimilis.  The  word  is  used  in  Varro  R.  R.  i. 
16  and  26  for  'planted  near':  vitis  adsita  ad  holus.  An  old 
grammarian  (Agroec.  p.  7274  !*•)  explains  adsita  arhor  cst,  nti 
incoltimt  altud  i/ttod  sustincat  adiuui^tnr.  Iloratitts  Ujtia  poptt- 
lus  adsita  stirgit\  quippe  qtii  vitihits  maritata  sit.  But  this 
meanmg  is,  when  found,  only  dcrived  from  the  context,  as  in 
CatuII.  Lxi.  102,  veiut  adsitas  vitis  implicat  arborcs ;  and  is  here 
out  of  placc.  The  poplar  is  here  not  used  for  the  support  of 
vines,  but  only  to  mark  the  boundarics,  as  the  I)eeches  in  Vcrg. 
Ecl.  IX.   9  ttsqtie  ad  aqtiam,  ct  vetercs^  iatn  fracla  cacutnina, 

Jagos. 

171.  limitibus.  The  limitcs  were  properly  strips  or  balks 
of  land,  lcft  uncultivatcd  in  order  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
estates  and  used  as  highways.  Niebuhr  Hist.  Kom.  Vol.  11., 
App.  I.  and  11.  describes  very  fully  the  Roman  practice  of ///;//- 
/fl/w;  the  use  of  the  word  limcs  is  al.so  admirably  discussed  by 
Dr  Hort  in  Catttb.  Journ.  of  Phil.  for  1857,  p.  350  ff.  in  ex- 
plammg  lac.  Ann.  i.  50  limitem  scindtt.  The  case  may  be 
either  dative  or  ablative  of  place.  Scluitz  less  probably  takes  it 
as  an  ablative  of  instrument :  but  the  limites  were  ccrti  beforc 
the  tree  was  planted.  Cp.  Verg.  Aen.  xii.  898  (saxum)  limcs 
agro  positiis,  Ittcm  tit  discerneret  agris, 

refuglt:  both  the  word  and  the  tense  have  caused  much  diffi- 
culty  to  the  critics.  Bentley  adopts  the  reading  of  some  inferior 
MSS.  refigit,  which  he  takes  as  equivalent  to  resohit,  without 
however  supporting  the  meaning  by  any  parallel  instance, 
f  u^  V  -^"^  suggested  refligit,  refutat,  or  refrin^t:  the  last 
of  which  is  the  best,  if  any  conjecture  is  needed.  '  But  it  is  not 
too  bold  a  metaphor  to  speak  of  the  tree  as  itself  avoidinir  the 
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quarrels,  which  it  enables  the  owner  to  avoid.  So  Varro,  in 
speaking  of  this  very  custom  of  planting  trees  to  mark  boun- 
daries,  says  (R.  R.  I.  15)  praeterea  sine  saeptis  fines  pracdii 
scUionibus  notis  arborinn  ttttiores  funty  ne  fatftiliae  rixentur  cum 
vicinis^  ac  limitcs  cx  litibus  iudicetn  quacrant.  Serunt  alii 
circum  pinos...alii  cupressos...alii  ulmos  (Cicero  pro  Caec.  8,  22 
adds  olives).  In  Ter.  Andr.  766  recte  ego  semper  fugi  hasnuptias 
*  I  have  always  tried  to  avoid  *  is  said  not  by  the  bride  or  bride- 
groom,  but  by  the  father  of  the  latter.  The  perfect  tense  may 
lie  used  as  in  Verg.  Aen.  II.  12  quanquam  anittttis  meminissc 
horret,  luctuqttc  refugit  as  expressing  *the  instantaneous  aud 
iristinctive  action  of  the  feeling'  (Con.):  or  may  be  aoristic,  as  in 
Ep.  I.  19,  48,  *has  been  known  to  avoid':  cp.  Carm.  i.  28,  20. 
Cp.  Aen.  X.  804,  Georg.  i.  330  wherey«^i/  is  used  in  descrip- 
lion,  of  an  instantaneous  effect. 

ylcina  iurgla  'differences  with  the  neighbours':  so  Soph. 
Ant.  793  vtiKo%  ^vvaxyjav.  Bentley  says  *tttrgia  sunt  lites\  But 
the  Iwo  are  not  quite  synonymous.  Cp.  Nonius  p.  430  iurgium 
et  lis  hanc  habent  distantiam,  lurgium  levior  res  cst:  si  quidem 
ittter  benevolos  aut  propinqtios  dissensio  vel  concertatio  iurgium 
dicitur:  inter  inimicos  disscnsio  lis  appellatur,  M.  Tullius  de 
Rep.  lib.  lll. :  ^admiror  nec  rerum  solum^  sed  verborutti  ctiam 
elegantiam,  Si  iurgant,  inqtiit.  Benevolorum  concertatio  noti 
lis  inimicorum  iurgium  dicitur\  Et  in  seqtienti:  *  iurgare 
igittir  lex  putat  vicinos^  non  litigare'.  But  in  the  legal  phraseo- 
l<)gy  of  de  Legg.  II.  8,  i()  feriis  iurgia  amovento  he  uses  the 
word  in  its  archaic  sense  of  'actions  at  law'  generally.  The 
word  is  derived  from  ///j,  but  is  not  a  compound  of  ago:  cp. 
Ritschl,  Op.  II.  417.     Cp.  Ep.  II.  I,  38. 

172.  8it.  Roby  §  1580:  S.  G.  §  660.  The  pres.  subj.  is 
used  in  such  sentences,  unless  there  is  historic  sequence,  even 
though  the  hypothesis  is  not  one  viewed  as  possible.  For  the 
sentiment  cp.  Sat.  li.  2,  129—133. 

puncto :  cp.  Sat.  i.  i,  7  horae  momcnto^  where  Palmer  shows 
that  the  phrases  are  not  synonymous,  but  that  punctum  expresses 
a  much  briefer  period  of  time  than  mometttum.  Ptinctum  tem- 
poris  is  by  far  the  most  usual  expression,  but  Lucret.  iv.  201  has 
puncto  diei. 

173.  nunc  prece,  nunc  preUo :  with  intentional  alliteration, 
cp.  Ov.  Fast.  II.  805  instat  amans  hostis  precibus  pretioqtu 
minisquc:  nec  precc  nec  pretio  nec  movct  illc  minis. 

morte  suprema  *by  death  which  closes  all  *.  Cp.  Ep.  li.  i, 
12  :  I.  16,  79:  so  ultima  mors  in  Sat.  I.  7,  13. 

174.  in  altera  iura=m  aiterius  iura^  \,t,  potestatem.  Cp; 
Verg.  Georg.  iv.  37  utraquc  vis  (sc.  frigoris  et  caloris);  Aen.  iv. 


W.  H. 
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357  tesior  utrumque  caput^  and  other  instances  quoted  by  Munro 
on  Lucret.  il.  433.  See  Reid  on  Cic.  Acad.  I.  «,  5  utramque 
vim, 

175.  Blc  quia:  Keller  holds  that  the  archetype  here  had 
«*,  but  admits  that  sic  is  a  necessary  correction. 

176.  alteriUB  is  somewhat  redundant,  being  really  imphed 
in  heredem:  but  Bentley  does  not  much  improve  matters  with 
his  alternis:  for  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Lactantius 
does  not  suffice  to  show  that  altcrnis  can  be  used  of  regulai 
progression,  not  of  change  backwards  and  forwards.  Por- 
phyrion's  explanation  '  ut  fluctus  super  se  invicem  veniunt  *  does 
not  necessanly  imply  that  he  read  alternis. 

177.  tid  rustici  ;  Acron  explains  villae,  but  the  word 
conveys  more  than  that:  rather  'estates',  or  as  Mr  Yonge 
suggests  •raanors'.  Cp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  I.  4  Crassum  divitiis 
supero,  atque  omnium  vicos  et  frata  contcmno  (where  Boot  is 
clearly  wrong  in  taking  vicos  to  be  landed  property  in  the  city) : 
ad  Fam.  XIV.  i,  5  scribis  te  vicum  vcndituram,  In  Ep.  I. 
II,  8:  15,  7  (grouped  with  this  passage  and  that  last  quoted 
in  the  dictionaries  based  on  Freund)  the  meaning  is  quite 
difFerent. 

Calabrls...Lucaiii:  flocks  of  sheep  were  pastured  in  the 
plains  of  Calabria  or  Apulia  during  the  winter,  and  driven  up 
into  the  hills  of  Lucania  or  Samnium  for  the  summer.  Cp. 
Epod.  I.  27,  pecusve  Calabris  ante  sidus  fervidum  Lucana 
mutet  pascuis:  Varro  R.  R.  II.  i,  16  itaque  greges  ovium  lomj^e 
abiguntur  ex  ApniUa  in  Samnium  aestivatum:  II.  2,  9  mihi 
jrreges  in  Apulia  hibcrnabant^  qui  in  Jieatinis  montibus  acstiva- 
bant.  Cp.  Carm.  1. 31,  5  non  acstuosac grata  Calabriae  armenta. 
A  similar  practice  is  still  observed  in  Spain  for  the  Merino 
sheep. 

178.  metit:  Orcus  is  the  true  reaper  afler  all;  *est  trans- 
latio  a  segete  ac  messoribus',  Porph. 

180 — 189.  Some  men  value  highly  what  others  care  nothin^ 
for.  Even  brothers  have  strangely  dijfcrent  tastes,  and  the  reason 
for  this  is  mystcrious. 

180.  Tyrrliena  Bigllla,  little  bronze  statuettes  of  deities,  of 
which  numbers  are  still  preserved  in  museums.  Porphyrion 
says  aptd  Tuscos  primos  Italiae  signa  dc  tnarmorc  processerunt : 
but  marble  has  been  already  mentioned  ;  besides,  these  would 
not  be  called  sigilla.  Cp.  Dennis  Citics  and  Cemeteries  of 
Etruria  i*  Ixxiv.,  and  II.  p.  333  for  a  figure  of  one  of  thc 
most  archaic.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  I.  85  novi  Epicureos  omnia  sigilla 
venerantes.  These  were  often  carried  about  attached  to  the 
pcrson,  like  Louis  XFs  little  leaden  images  of  tbe  saints. 
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181.  aigentum,  here  clearly  *plate':  cp.  Ep.  i.  «,  44 
(note).  Oaetulo:  *Afro,  ac  per  hoc  Mauro :  significat  enim 
purpuram  Girbitanem*  Porph.  The  geographer  Pomponius 
Mek  III.  II  says  Nigritarum  Gaetularumque  passim  vagantium 
ne  litora  quidem  infecunda  sunt  purpura  et  murice  efficacissimis 
ad  tingendum.  The  island  of  Girba  (modern  Jerbah)  or  Meninx, 
as  it  was  earlier  called,  lies  to  the  south-east  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
The  Lotophagi  were  said  to  have  lived  there :  but  it  was  not 
near  the  territory  occupied  in  historic  times  by  the  Gaetulians, 
who  extended  to  the  sea  only  to  the  S.W.  of  Mauretania.  (At 
the  same  time  wc  may  notice  that  Juvenal  xiv.  278—9  places 
the  Gaetula  aequora  to  the  east  of  Calpe,  and  that  Strabo  (XVII. 
p.  829)  makes  the  Gaetulians  extend  as  far  as  the  Syrtes.)  It 
was  here  mainly  that  the  purple  fish  was  found  (Plin.  V.  i,  12 
cum  ebori  citro  silvae  cxqnirantur  omncs  scopuli  Gaetuli  muricibus 
purpuris:  VI.  31,  201  ncc  Maurctaniae  insularum  certior  fama 
est:  paucas  modo  constat  esse  ex  adverso  Autololum  a  Juba  re- 
pertaSy  in  quibus  Gaetidicam  purpuram  tinguere  instituerai : 
IX.  36,  127  Tyri  praccipuus  hic  Asiae,  Meninge  Africae  et 
Gaetulo  Ittore  oceani,  in  Laconica  Europae.  Porphyrion  is 
therefore  in  error  in  supposing  that  Horace  puts  Gaetulian 
for  Girbitan  purple  :  the  former  was  the  more  famous  of  the 
two.  Cp.  Carm.  II.  16,  35  te  bis  Afro  murice  tinclae  vestiunt 
lanae. 

182.  curat :  the  indic.  is  much  better  established  here  than 
the  subj.  But  if  Ilorace  had  meant,  as  most  editors  say  *the 
wise  man',  could  he  havc  used  the  indicative?  Orelli's  ex- 
planation  *quia  certum  est,  indicativo  utitur,  cum  illud  sunt  qui 
uon  habeant  a  casu  tantum  pendeat ',  is  not  satisfactory.  The 
poet  rather  denotes  himself:  *I  know  one  at  least  who  does 
not  care  to  have'.  So  Conington  rightly  takes  it,  and 
Dr  Kennedy  in  the  P.  S.  G.  p.  456.  Cp.  Koby  §§  1680,  1681, 
S.  G.  §§  703»  704. 

183.  cessare:  Ep.  l.  2,  31;  7»  57-.  Brothers  unlike  in  cha- 
racter  and  tastes  are  common  enough  in  history  and  in  fiction: 
l)ut  probably  Horace  was  most  familiar  with  the  pairs  who 
appear  in  the  Adelphi  and  the  Hautontimorumenos  of  Terence. 

184.  HerodiB,  i.e.  Herod  the  Great  who  reigned  B.c. 
y^—j^.  The  most  famous  palmgroves,  according  to  Pliny,  N.  H. 
V.  14,  70  were  near  Jericho:  Hiericuntem  palmetisconsitam^ 
fontibus  rigiiam,  Strabo  XVI.  2,41  says  of  Jericho  ivTa.\iQa.  5'  itrrlv 
o  <f>oiviKUv,  fi(fxiyfiiyriv  Ix^^  **^  dWriv  v\7}v  ijfjiepov  kuI  eCKapvoVf 
rXeovd^v  di  t<?  <f>oivtKi.,  itrl  h^kos  araSltov  iKarbv  Sid^pvroi  dirai 
KoifieffTOS  KaTOiKiQv  iffTi  5'  avTov  Ka\  ^aaiXeiov  Kal  6  toO  §a\<rdfJiov 
Tapddeiffos.  Tacitus  too  (Hist.  V.  6)  speaks  of  the  palmetis 
proceritas  ct  decor  in  Judaca. 

21 — 2 
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pingTtlbus,  *rich'  i.e.  prcxluctive,  as  often  of  soil:  e.g.  Kp. 
'•  3»  5i  Verg.  Georg.  I.  14  pingnia  dumetay  ib.  IV.  i\% pinguis 
kortosy  etc.  Schiitz  says  'productive  of  rich  palm-oil*,  and  the 
'Globe'  version  has  'unctuous'.  I  cannot  find  any  authority 
for  supposing  that  palm-oil  was  known  to  the  ancients:  Phny 
says  nothing  about  it  in  describing  the  palms  (N.  H.  xiii. 
26 — 50),  and  the  palms  of  Jericho  were  certainly  date-palms. 
Ritter  oddly  says  '  ubi  pinguia  unguenta  parantur  delicatis  ho- 
minibus  iucunda'. 

18fl.  Importunus,  'mercilcss',  both  to  others  and  to  himself. 
Cp.  Ep.  I.  6,  54  (note),  Palmer  on  Sat.  11.  5—96. 

186.  mltiget,  'reclaims',  cp.  pcuantur  in  Ep.  I.  1,  45. 
This  passage  is  rather  against  ihe  notion  of  Lachmann  on 
Lucret.  v.  1203  that  pacare  there  refcrs  to  the  expulsion  of 
wild  beasts.  flammis:  'Palladius  directs  that  when  land  is 
covered  with  trees,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  that 
which  is  nalurally  good  and  that  which  is  poor,  as  from  the 
former  the  timber  should  be  merely  removed,  and  the  land 
ploughed  up  (wwt'r^  =  ferro):  whereas  in  the  latter  it  should  be 
bumed,  in  order  that  the  soil  may  be  enriched  with  the  ashes 
left  behind'.     (Daubeny,  Roman  Husbandry^  p.  94.) 

187.  Oenius:  Ep.  11.  i,  144  (notc).  natale . . .  astmm. 
Horace  tells  us  (Sat.  I.  6,  114)  that  he  was  fond  of  standing  by 
the  astrologers  in  the  Circus,  and  listening  to  their  predictions, 
without  any  great  faith  in  them :  in  Carm.  il.  17,  17 — 22  he 
uses  the  language  of  astrology  merely  as  poetical  ornament,  and 
in  a  manner  which  shows  his  own  indifference  to  it ;  in  Carm. 
I.  II  he  condemns  it  as  an  idle  superstition.  Persius,  as  usual, 
imitates  the  language  of  Plorace,  and  like  him  does  not  profess 
to  know  what  his  own  horoscope  is  (v.  45 — 51).  After  the  time 
of  Horace,  astrology  received  a  considerable  impulse  at  Rome 
from  the  patronage  of  Tiberius:  cp.  Tac.  Ann.  Ii.  27,  2;  32,  5; 
VI.  20,  3,  and  Hist.  I.  22,  2  mathematicis...genus  hominum... 
ijuod  in  civitate  nostra  et  vetabitur  semper  ct  retinebitur,  Cp. 
Mayor  on  Juv.  X.  94. 

temperat  'controls':  Pers.  1.  c.  has  the  same  word,  but  in 
a  different  sense:  quod  mc  tibi  tcmperat  astrum  'a  star  whicli 
fuses  me  with  you'. 

188.  mortalis :  viewed  in  itself,  and  as  a  part  of  the  divinity 
which  rules  the  universe,  the  genius  is  immortal,  as  Apuleius 
says  (de  deo  Socr.  c.  15)  is  deus^  qui  est  animus  suus  cuique^ 
quamquam  sit  immortalis^  tamen  quodammodo  cum  homine  gig- 
nitur.  But  as  regards  the  individual  (in  unum  quodque  caput) 
it  is  mortal,  and  on  the  death  of  the  man  to  whom  it  is  attached, 
it  retums  into  the  universal  soul  of  the  world.    Of  the  Stoics 


some  believed  that  all  souls  existed  independently  until  the  end 
of  the  worId's  course,  when  they  would  be  resolved  into  the 
Divine  Being,  others  that  only  the  souls  of  the  wise  retaincd 
for  a  time  this  independent  existence.  The  Epicureans  held 
that  the  soul  was  dispersed  immediately  upon  death  from  the 
fineness  of  its  atomic  composition.  Cp.  Zeller,  Stoics  and 
Epicureans,  pp.  217,  454.  Marc.  Aurel.  IV.  21.  The  theory 
of  the  re-absorption  of  the  soul  into  the  sum  total  of  being  has 
l>cen  defended  in  more  recent  times.  Cp.  Archer-Hind's  Intro- 
duction  to  Plato's  Phacdo,  p.  18.  The  notion  that  the  genius 
of  ihe  individual  is  but  a  part  of  the  World-soul  explains  hovv 
it  can  be  regardcd  as  *  controlling  the  nalal  star  *. 

189.  albus  et  ater  *fair  and  gloomy'  according  as  men 
are  fortunate  (ei/5a//iOj/ej)  or  unfortunate  (va/coSai/ioves) :  albus 
is  properly  a  duU  white,  as  ater  is  a  gloomy  black,  while  can- 
didus  denotes  a  bright  white :  hence  albus  is  used  of  the  paleness 
of  disease  (Carm.  il.  2,  15,  Epod.  7,  15),  but  also  in  Carm. 
I.  12,  27  of  a  star  of  good  omcn.  But  albus  and  atcr  are  often 
couplcd,  cp.  Cic.  Phil.  ii.  16,  41  albus  atcrne  Jticris  ignorans: 
CatuII.  xcill.  2  ncc  scire  utrum  sis  albus  an  ater  homo. 

190—204.  For  my  orvn  part^  I  bclieve  that  the  pleasures  of 
life  should  be  cnjoyed^  but  loith  modcration ;  and  thcrefore  my 
wtshes  are  limitcd. 

190.  utar,  best  taken  absolutely,  *I  will  enjoy  what  I 
have ',  not,  as  Schiitz,  either  understanding  genio,  or  anticipating 
modico  accrvo.    Cp.  Pers.  vi.  22  utar  ego.,  utar^  wilh  the  context. 

ez  modico  acervo  :  the  miser  in  Sat.  1. 1.  51  defends  himself 
by  thc  plca  at  suave  cst  ex  magno  tollere  accrvo.  rcs  *thc 
occasion '. 

191.  heres:  Ep.  I.  5,  13.  Horace  had  no  natural  heirs, 
and  ultimately  Icft  his  property  by  a  verbal  declaration  to 
Augustus,  cum  urgcnte  vi  valetudinis  non  sufficcrct  ad  obsipiandas 
tcsiamenti  tabulas  (Suet.  Vit.  Horat.). 

192.  datis,  i.e.  than  what  he  may  actually  have  received. 

193.  YOlam  *it  will  be  my  wish'.  The  future  is  occasioned 
by  the  preceding  futures  tollam  and  mctuam :  otherwise  the 
present  would  be  more  natural.  simplez,  'unsuspicious'  or 
'frank'.  nepoti, 'spendthrift'  as  Ep.  1.  15,  36  (note):  for  the 
case  cp.  Ep.  i.  18,  4  (note). 

195.    neque...neque,  '  without  being...yet  you  do  not,  etc* 

197.  ac  potiUB:  our  idiom  is  'but  rather':  cp.  Cic.  de 
Orat.  II.  18,  74  (note). 
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QnliKluatrlbas,  the  *spring  holidays*,  "which  werc  observed 
not  only  in  schools,  but  as  general  festivities,  from  March  19 
to  March  23.  Ovid  (Fast.  III.  809,  %\o  fiunt  sacra  Minervae^ 
nomina  quae  tunctis  quinque  diebus  habent)  derives  the  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  holiday  extended  over  five  days :  but 
Festus  (p.  254  M.),  by  quoting  forms  like  Triatrus,  Sexatrus, 
etc.  shows  that  the  word  was  applied  originally  only  to  the 
first  day  of  the  festival,  and  that  it  denotes  the  fifth  day  after 
the  Ides.  Cp.  Mayor  on  Juv.  x.  115  totis  Quinquatribus  optat. 
oUm,  £p'.  I.  3,  18. 

199.  domus.  Bentley  attaclced  this  reading,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  metaphor  of  a  ship  in  the  next  line.  One  MS.  of  no 
great  excellence  repeats  frocul  which  Bentley  gladly  accepted. 
But  this  repetition,  though  common  enough  in  passages  of  eamesl 
and  impressive  diction  (e.g.  Verg.  Aen.  vi.  258  procul  o  procul 
este  profani:  Ov.  Fast.  Ii.  613,  Metam.  viil.  589  etc.)  is  not 
well  suited  to  the  quiet  tone  of  Horace  here.  Some  MSS.  of 
the  third  class  omit  domus  and  absit  (not,  as  Bcntley  supposed, 
domus  only):  but  this  is  clearly  due  to  an  accident,  and  does 
not  justify  the  suspicion  of  Orelli  and  others  that  the  genuine 
word  has  been  lost,  and  that  domus  is  due  only  to  conjecture. 
Meineke  approved  the  conjecture  modoy  but  in  Horace  we 
always  find  mSdd^  and  that  only  after  dum  or  si.  This  difficuUy 
is  avoided  by  Jeep's  conjecture,  adopted  by  Kriiger,  modo  ut 
procul.  No  satisfactory  substitute  for  domus  has  been  proposed, 
|uid  the  word  is  in  itself  not  indefensible,  although  Macleane 
says  *it  has  no  mcaning  here'.  There  is  nothing  metaphorical 
in  this  line,  and  consequently  no  clashing  of  metaphors.  We 
may  fairly  assume,  with  Rittcr,  that  pauperics  immunda  domus 
rcpresents  pauperies  immundae  domus  (cp.  Carm.  III.  i,  42): 
Horace  goes  back  in  thought  to  the  costly  ornaments  of  the 
house  mentioned  in  vv.  180 — 182,  and  says  that  all  these  may 
well  be  spared  :  provided  the  straitened  means  are  not  such  as 
to  produce  sordid  surroundings,  a  man's  lodging  makes  no 
more  difference  to  himself  than  the  size  of  a  ship  would,  in 
which  he  might  happen  to  be  sailing. 

ntnim — an.  This  is  at  first  sight  a  startling  substitution  of 
the  dependent  double  interrogative  for  the  altemative  hypo- 
thesis  sive—sive.  But  it  is  to  be  explained  by  supposing  that 
some  cxpression  like  nihil  distat  was  present  to  the  mind  of 
Horace,  for  which  he  aftervvards  substituted  ferar  unus  et  idem. 
Hand  {Tursell.  i.  302)  quotes  Ov.  Rem.  Am.  797  Daunius  an 
Libycis  bulbus  tibi  missus  ab  oris^  an  veniat  Megarisy  noxius 
omnis  erit^  where  the  explanation  is  similar.  In  Fast.  lll.  779 
Ovid  uses  an  as  parallel  to  sivc.sive,  where  we  have  a  transition 
from  alternative  hypotheses  to  a  direct  question.  This  leads 
the  way  to  the  interchange  of  the  two,  as  in  Tac.  Ann.  XI.  26 
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sive—an  ratus:  XIV.  59  sive—seu—an,  and  to  their  complete 
confusion  in  later  Latin  :  cp.  Drager  Hist.  Synt.  11.  466. 

201.    non  ag^ur,  concessive,  *  we  are  not  driven  on,  it  is 
truc':  cp.  Ep.  I.  i,  33;  6,  29. 

aquilone  secundo:  the  strong  north  wind,  even  if  favour- 
able,  might  swell  the  sails  to  a  dangerous  extent :  hencc 
it  is  here  used  of  perilous  prosperity.  The  aquilo  is  clarus  in 
Verg.  G.  I.  460,  and  in  G.  III.  196,  7  scatters  the  arida  nubila, 
while  it  is  siccus  in  Lucan  iv.  50.  Elsewhere  it  brings  storms 
and  snow,  but  rarely  rain:  hence  the  derivation  from  aqua  is  to 
be  rejected  without  hesitation,  in  favour  of  that  from  aquilus 
*dark'  (Vanicek,  p.  13).  Cp.  Carm.  II.  10,  23  contrahes  vento 
nimium  secundo  turgida  vela. 

203.  aetatem  duclmua  'we  drag  out  our  life*.  Epod. 
17,  63  ingrata  miscro  vita  ducenda  est.  austris:  the  south  wiud 
is  usually  regarded  as  stormy  {turbidus^  Carm.  III.  3,  4),  rainy 
{umidus,  Verg.  G.  I.  462,  piuvius,  Ov.  Met.  I.  66),  and  cold 
Xfrigidus,  Verg.  G.  IV.  261,  hibemus,  Tib.  I.  r,  47):  cp.  Verg. 
Aen.  V.  696  imbcr...dcnsisque  nigerrimus austris.  But  cp.  Verg. 
III.  60,  V.  764. 

203.  vlrtute:  Schiitz,  who  renders  *cxcellent  capacities', 
and  denies  that  a  man  can  have  too  much  virtue,  has  forgotten 
Ep.  I.  6,  15 — 16.    loco,  'position'. 

204.  extreml...prlore8:  cp.  Ep.  i.  «,  70—71.  usque, 
•ever';  A.  P.  154,  354  ^nd  oftcn. 

205—216.  But  true  wisdom  consists  in  avoiding  not  only 
avarice,  but  also  all  other  distracting  passions  andfears,  and  in 
reuouncing  the  plcasures  of  life,  when  you  can  no  longcr  enjoy 
them  in  accordance  with  the  rules  ofvirtue. 

905.  non  es:  again  concessive.  Horace  is  not  addressing 
Florus,  but  any  reader;  cp.  Ep.  i,  i,  28.  abi,  «very  good*,  a 
colloquial  use:  cp.  Plaut.  Asin.  704  em  sic:  abi,  laudo:  Ter. 
Adelph.  564  laudo:  Ctesipho,  patrissas:  abi,  virum  te  iudico. 

206.  fugere:  the  codd.  Bland.  and  other  good  MSS.  have 
fuge:  rite  caret  which  Bentley  in  his  Curae  novissimae  (il.  p. 

172  Zang.)  approves  in  the  form  fuge  rite.  Caret,  etc.  But 
there  is  at  least  as  much  authority  for  the  text,  which  seems  to 
have  been  altered  only  because  the  copyists  did  not  understand 
the  pcrfect  tense,  or,  perhaps,  as  Keller  thinks,  from  a  mis- 
understood  correciion  of  an  unmetrical/«^m<»/. 

isaal:  Ep.  11.  i,  «n  (note). 

207.  Ira,  sc.  mortis:  for  the  sense  cp.  Lucret.  Iii.  1045  tu 
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vero  dubitabis  et  indignabere  obire?  For  ira  *rage'  followed  by 
a  genitive  of  that  which  occasions  it  cp.  Liv.  I.  5  ob  iram  praedae 
amissae:  XXI.  1  ob  iram  interfccti  domini.  'Anger'  wou!d  not 
come  in  naturally  before  vv.  210,  211,  The  conjccture  dirac 
for  et  ira  is  worse  than  needless. 

208.  terrores  maglcos  must  be  taken  together.  Some 
editors  separatc  by  a  comma,  taking  viagicos  to  be  *wizards', 
but  this  usage  is  doubtful,  and  terrores  is  too  gencral  to  stand  by 
itself  here. 


:  cp.  Cic.  de  Div.  l.  31,  65  sagire  enim  sentire  acittc 
est:  ex  quo  sagae  anuSy  quia  multa  scire  volunt,  et  sagaces 
dieti  canes.  From  the  notion  of  prophetic  power  that  of  witch- 
craft  was  easily  devcloped  :  cp.  Carm.  I.  17,  21. 

209.  lemures :  Porphyrion  explains  *  umbras  vagantcs 
hominum  ante  diem  moituorum  et  idco  metuendos  :  ct  putant 
lemurcs  esse  dictos  quasi  Remulos  a  Remo,  cuius  occisi  umbra> 
frater  Romuhis  cum  placare  vellet,  Lemuria  instituit,  id  est, 
Parentalia  quae  mense  Maio  per  triduum  celcbrari  solebant'. 
The  derivation  is  of  course  erroneous  :  the  origin  of  the  word  is 
uncertain,  but  it  has  been  suggested  (cp.  Vanicek,  p.  169)  thal 
it  may  be  connected  with  cUmcns,  meaning  *kindly':  cp.  mams 
Ep.  IJ.  I,  138  (note).  The  Lemures  were  usually  identified 
with  the  larvacy  spirits  who  in  consequence  either  of  wicked 
lives  or  of  a  violent  death  were  doomed  to  rcstlcss  roamings 
about  the  world  at  night;  while  the  lares  were  the  spirits  of  the 
good  departed  oncs.  But  sometimes  the  term  lemures  was  used 
to  include  both  larvae  and  larcs  (Preller  Kiim.  Myth.^  p.  499). 
The  festival  of  the  Lemuria,  at  which  they  were  honoured  for 
three  nights  (on  May  ^th,  iith  and  i^th),  is  described  by  Ovid 
Fast.  V.  419—492.  Thc  conncxion  with  Remus  is  simply  duc 
to  '  popular  etymology '. 

Thessala  :  the  Thcssalian  witches  were  said  to  draw  down 
the  moon  and  the  stars  from  heaven :  cp.  Epod.  5,  45 — 46: 
Plat.  Gorg.  513  A  rds  rT\v  ceXi^vrju  Kadaipovaas  tAj  QcTraXlSas: 
Plin.  N.  H.  XXX.  I,  2  Menander  Thessalam  cognomitiavit  fabu- 
lamy  complexam  ambages  feminarum  detrahentium  lunatn  ;  Ari- 
stoph.  Nub.  749  yvvaiKa  ^apfxaKid'  el  TpiafjLfvos  QcTraXrjv  Kadi- 
\ot/xt  v^KTup  TTjv  aeXi^vrjv. 

210.  grate  iiumeras :  *quod  non  faciunt  nimium  timidi 
ad  senectutem  et  mortem,  quia  ex  natalibus  multis  obitum  iam 
propinquum  perhorrescunt '  Porph.  Cp.  Mart.  X.  «3,  1—4  iam 
numerat  placido  felix  Antonius  aevo  quindeciens  actas  Primus 
Olympiadas,  praeieritosque  dics  et  totos  respicit  annos,  nec  metuit 
Lethes  iam propioris  aquas.     Cp.  Pers.  II.  I,  2. 
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212.  levat  is  much  more  pointed  than  iuvat,  and  is  adopted 
by  most  good  recent  editors  since  Bentley,  though  it  has  not 
much  MS.  authority.  Cruquius  quotes  it  from  three  codd. 
Bland.  Cp.  Epod.  11,  17;  10;  Carm.  Saec.  63;  Sat.  Ii.  3, 
292;  Ep.  I.  8,  8.    spinis:  Ep.  i.  14,  4. 

213.  recte  ♦aright',  i.e.  in  accordance  with  virtue:  so 
rectum  -  KaTLpQu^pxi. 

decede  perltlB  *make  way  for  thosc  who  have  learnt  the 
lesson':  peritis  is  dat.  as  in  Verg.  Kcl.  viii.  88  serae  dccedere 
Kocti.     Cp.  Lucr.  IV.  962  agedum  gnatis  concede, 

214.  luslstl:  Mudere  ubi  cum  vcrbis  edcndi  bibendique 
consociatur,  semper  amoris  ludum  denotat,  ut  in  Gracco  iral^eiv, 
iaBUiv,  ttIvuv'  (Ritter);  cp.  Carm.  III.  12,  i  amori  dare  ludutH. 
Festus  (p.  II  M.)  quotes  from  Livius  Andronicus  affatttn  edi^ 
bibi,  /usij  probably  a  mistranslation  of  Hom.  Od.  XV.  372. 
(Mommsen  11.  420:  but  cp.  Wordsworth,  Fra^i^mcftts  and  Spc- 
cimens,  p.  569.)  So  Arrian  Exped.  Alex.  11.  5,  5  iranslates  the 
epitaph  on  Sardanapallus  (from  the  Assynan)  av  ck,  w  ^ive, 
iaSie  Kal  v7ve  Kal  valie,  wf  TaWa  to.  avdpumLva  ovk  tvra  tovtov 
dtta,  while  Plutarch  de  Fort.  Alex.  II.  p.  33^  C.  has  iadie,  vive, 
d<ppo8iaial^e'  ToXXa  5^  ov54v. 

216.  abire  as  from  a  banquet,  or  the  comissatio  which 
followed.     Cp.  Sat.  I.  i,  119 ;  and  Lucret.  Iil.  938. 

216.  lasciva  decentiue  '  that  may  more  becomingly  make 
merry'!  cp.  A.  P.  106 :  the  reading  licentius  has  very  slight  sup- 
port,  and  only  comes  from  Carm.  I.  19,  3  ^^  lasciva  Ltcetitia, 

pulset  'drive  you  out'. 


ARS   POETICA. 


The  place  now  generally  assigned  to  the  Epistola  ad  Pisones^ 
as  the  third  epistle  of  the  second  book,  rests  upon  no  ancient 
authority.  In  the  MSS.  it  always  appears,  detached  from  the 
other  epistles,  either  after  the  Fourth  Book  of  the  Odes,  or  after 
the  Carmen  Saeculare.  H.  Stephanus  first  placed  it  at  the 
end  of  his  edilion :  and  Cruquius  set  the  fashion,  which  has 
recently  been  revived,  of  denoting  it  as  Epistolarum  Lib.  li. 
Ep.  III.  The  editors,  who  have  given  it  this  position,  seem  to 
have  been  led  to  do  so  by  their  view  as  to  the  date  of  its  pro- 
duction.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  latest  of 
the  works  of  Horace;  and  the  want  of  structural  completeness, 
which  it  undoubtedly  displays,  if  regarded  as  a  poelical  treatisc 
*on  the  Art  of  Poetry',  has  been  considered  as  a  proof  that  it 
was  never  finished,  and  probably  was  not  published  by  the  poet 
himself.  This  theory  has  been  further  confirmed  by  the  assump- 
tion  made  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Pisones,  to  whom  the  epistlc 
was  addressed.  Porphyrion  begins  his  commentary  with  the 
words :  htmc  libntm,  qui  ittscribitur  'de  arte  poelica,  ad  Ltuittm 
Pisottem,  qui postea  tirbis  cttstos  fitity  eiusque  liberos  misit ;  nam  et 
ipse  Piso  poeta  ftiit  et  sttidionim  liberalium  atttistes.  This  Lucius 
Piso  was  the  son  of  the  enemy  of  Cicero:  he  was  bcm  B.  c.  48, 
and  was  consul  in  B.  c.  15.  After  some  years'  absence  in  Pam- 
phylia  and  Thrace  he  returned  to  Rome  in  B.c.  11,  and  was 
granted  the  insignia  of  triumph  for  his  victories  over  the  Bessi 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi.  10).  Under  Tiberius  he  was  praefecttis  urbi,  an 
office  which  he  held  for  twenty  ycars,  according  to  Tacitus  (cp. 
Furneaux  on  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  11,  5),  dying  in  a.  d.  31  at  the  age  of 
80.  Now  it  is  just  possible  that  this  Piso  had  two  sons,  old 
enough  to  be  addressed  as  iuvenes,  before  the  death  of  Horace 
in  B.c.  8,  and  Borghesi  believes  that  he  has  discovered  evidence 
that  one  of  them  was  consul  suffcctus  in  A.D.  7,  in  which  case 
he  must  have  been  born  not  later  than  B.c.  26  (Mommsen  Rom. 
Staatsv.  1.2  553  note  4).  But  it  is  only  by  straining  probabilities 
to  the  utmost,  that  we  can  bring  these  young  Pisos  into  con- 
nexion  with  Horace;  and  the  difficulty  ihus  arising  makes  us 
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inclined  to  look  for  other  indications  of  an  earlier  date,  which 
would  show  that  the  statement  of  Porphyrion  is  erroneous. 
Thesc  indications  have  been  put  together  in  an  excellent  paper 
bv  A.  Michaelis  (Commentationes  in  honorem  Thcodori  Momm- 
seni.  Berlin  1877.  PP-  4^0-432),  and  supplemented  by  Prof. 
Nettleship  in  the  Journal  of  Philology,  Vol.  xii.  pp.  43-6i. 

(i)  P.  (not,  as  commonly  given,  Spurius:  cp.  Jordan  m 
Hirines  vill.  80  f.)  Maecius  Tarpa  is  mentioned  m  v.  387  as  a 
critic  whose  iudgment  would  be  of  value  to  a  young  composer. 
Now  in  B.C.  55  Maecius  was  entrusted  by  Pompeius  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  plays  and  other  spectacles,  which  were 
to  be  produced  in  the  stone  theatre,  which  he  had  just  buUt. 
It  is  indeed  conceivable  that  at  that  time  he  was  not  more  than 
:io  years  of  age,  and  that  in  b.  c.  8  he  was  still  Iivmg  at  the  age 
of  77 ;  but  it  is  much  easier  to  understand  the  reference,  it  it 
was  made  some  ten  or  twelve  years  earlier.  Horace  mentions 
him  as  a  critic  of  plays  in  Sat.  I.  10,  38.  but  the  date  of  this  is 

probably  about  B.C.  35.  _  .        ,  *         ^r  - 

iiS  In  V.  371  Aulus  Cascellius  is  mentioned  as  a  type  ot  a 
learned  lawyer,  in  connexion  with  Messalla,  who  is  a  type  of 
eloquence.  The  language  used  indicates  that  both  were  hvmg, 
and  certainly  Messalla  was.  But  Cascellius  was  already  famous 
in  B.c.  56;  and  although  he  reached  old  age,  it  is  ba«-dy  pos- 
sible  that  he  was  living  in  B.c.  8.    (Macrob.  11.  6,  i,  Val.  Max. 

^''  (3)"bn  the  othcr  hand  in  v.  438  Quintilius  Varus  is  spoken 
of  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  he  was  dead  at  the  time. 
But  the  terms  of  the  reference  suggest  that  he  had  been  known 
to  the  young  Pisos,  and  was  not  long  dead.  ^ow  Lusebms  (m 
Jerome's  translation)  assigns  his  death  to  B.  c.  24  (cp.  Carm.  I. 
24.  r),  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this  statement. 

(4)    The  reference  to  Vergil  and  Varius  in  v.  55   is  much 
more  appropriate,  if  we  suppose  them  both  to  be  livmg,  or  at 
any  rate,  if  we  suppose  the  Aeneid  to  have  been  very  recently 
Dublishcd.     Horace  is  evidently  contending  for  a  right  which 
was  dispuled  by  the  critics  of  his  time,  and  in  the  thick  of  the 
battle :  he  is  defending  the  school  to  which  he  himse  f,  as  well 
as  Vercil  and  Varius,  was  attached  against  criticisms  like  those 
of  Agrippa  (Suet.  Vit.  Verg.  44:  cp.  Nettleship  in  Conington  s 
Veriiil.  Vol.  i.-»  p.  xxix.).     But  in  the  latest  years  of  his  Iife  the 
•  Augustan'  school  of  poetry  had  alrcady  won  a  decisive  victory, 
and  its  leading  writers  were  recognized  as  classic  models.     Ihere 
was  no  longer  need  for  the  warm  and  strenuous  pleadmg  lor 
Ihat  freedom  in  dealing  with  language,  which  was  now  gene- 
rally  conceded:  it  was  sufficient  to  assert  it  quietly  m  the  tone 

of  Ep.  II.  «»  115  ff*  ,,.         ,,       .    .    .     ^i.  r 

(0   Horace's  tone  in  speaking  of  himself  pomts  to  the  earlier 

ralher  than  lo  the  later  date.  There  is  no  reference  to  his  advancr 
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mg  years,  as  e.g.  m  Ep.  ii.  a.  55  f.  *  There  is  nothing  of  the  air 
ol  a  man  who  is  weary  and  feels  that  his  work  is  done»  (Nettle- 
ship).  It  is  true  that  in  v.  306  he  says  that  he  is  now  writinc 
nothing  himself;  but  this  expression  may  be  referred  just  as 
well  to  that  period  of  inactivity  which  followed  the  publication 
of  Odes  I.— III.,  and  to  which  Horace  refers  in  Ep.  1. 1.  as  to 
that  which  marked  the  latest  years  of  his  life. 

(6)  The  metrical  structure  of  the  Epistola  ad  Pisoius  has 
been  carefully  exammed  by  Haupt  and  Michaelis,  without  lead- 
mg  to  any  very  definite  conclusion.  But  in  some  points  it  stand, 
midway  between  the  First  and  the  Second  Book  of  the  Epistles 

(7)  Prof.  Nettleship  has  remarked  that  the  Rhine  (v.  18) 
would  not  be  a  welcome  theme  for  poets  or  their  patron  after 
the  defeat  of  Lolhus  on  its  banks  in  B.  c.  16.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  10.) 
On  the  other  hand  we  must  not  forget  the  brilliant  campaigns  ot 
Drususm  B.c.  12,  II,  andQ.  v       *     ** 

(«)  The  arguments  for  the  traditional  date  drawn  from  v.  63  ff. 
break  down  upon  a  more  correct  interpretation  of  that  passa-e* 
for  which  see  notes  in  loc.  i'     -o^» 

(9)  It  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  no  trace  of  intimacy  with 
Augustus  m  this  epistle.  His  name  is  not  even  mentioned.  Now 
Horace  was  probal)ly  in  very  close  relations  with  the  emperor 
after  his  retiim  to  Rome  from  the  East  in  B.c.  19. 

All  indications  therefore  agree  in  pointing  to  a  time  not  far 
removed  from  the  date  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Epistles  i  e 
about  B.  c.  20,  as  the  date  for  the  composition  of  the  Epistoia 
aU  Iisones      But  this  date  is  quite  incompatiblc  with  the  identi- 

rhP^rthn^  K  '?f  ^^^^",  \-  ^^«^Phyrion.     It  only  remains 

then  that  we  should  regard  this  as  an  unlucky  guess  of  the 
schohast,  or  rather  of  the  unknown  aulhority  on  whom  he  drew  • 
and  see  what  other  Pisos  are  available.  The  name  was  a  ver^ 
common  one  m  Rome  at  this  time,  and  no  little  care  is  reouired 
in  readmg  Ciccro  or  Tacitus  to  keep  its  various  bearers  distinct. 
But  one  of  the  most  emment  was  Gnaeus  Calpurnius  Piso,  the 
consul  of  B.  c  23.  He  had  fought  against  Caesar  in  Africa,  and 
had  aftcrwards  jomed  Brutus  and  Cassius.  After  the  amrestv 
which  ollowed  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  had  kept  alooT  fror^ 
pubhc  hfe,  unti  Augustus  urged  him  to  accept  the  consulship. 
He  M-as  probab  y  some  ten  or  twelve  years  older  than  Horace. 

h.l/.  k''''  ?r'  ^"^  "^""""^  ^^*  ^'^-  7  and  must  therefore 
have  been  born  not  later  than  B.  c.  40.  But  another  fact  enables 
us  to  determme  the  date  of  his  birth  more  precisely.  Arhls 
<leath  m  a.  d.  10  he  could  appeal  to  Tiberius  per\uingueet 
quadraginta  annortnn  obscquium.  whence  it  appears  that  he 
must  have  entered  upon  public  life  not  later  than  B.  c  il 
We  must  therefore  place  his  birth  in  B.c.  44,  so  that  at  the 
death  of  Quinctilius  he  was  in  his  twentieth^J'ear  This  Piso 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  earlier  years  of  thc  reign  of 
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Tiberius,  and  was  accused  of  hastening  the  death  of  flermanicus. 

[cp  Tac.Ann.  Ii.  43.  55,  57,  69-81,  "^-^-^Vth  ^13^ 
bTother  Lucius  was  consul  in  B.c.  i,  and  must  tberefore  have 
^en  bom  not  later  than  B.  c.  34,  while  it  is  probable  that  he 
may  have  becn  born  some  years  earlier.  If  these  are  the  Pisos 
fddressed  in  this  epistle,  we  have  in  the  case  of  the  father,  as  m 
that  of  Messalla  Corvinus  (Carm.  iii.  .1,  7).  .^^^^I^^V^"™;;^, 
Carm.  i.  4,  14),  Pompeius  Varus  (Carm.  11.  7).  and  Torquatus 
Carm  v  7),  an  inslance  of  the  loyalty  with  which  Horace 
dung  to  the  fricnds  who  had  gone  through  with  h.m  the  cam- 

^'^^rhS'*  A^^  Poetica\  or  'De  Arte  Poetica  Liber',  is  found 
in  almost  all  MSS.    Quintilian  vili.  3,  60  writes  id  tale  estmon- 
strum.  quale  Horatius  tn  prima  parte  libri  de  arte  poeticayf//^/; 
annA^lhe  Epist.  ad  Tryph.  2  (prefixed  to  his  Institutio)  says 
ususlloratii  consiiio,  qui  in  arte  poetica  suadet.  ne  praectpUetur 
editio  nonumquc prcmatur  in  annum.    Later  grammarians  regu- 
a  Wu  e ^he  Lme  title,  and  it  is  employed  also  by  Poiyhynon 
and  the  so-called  Acron.     There  is  no  evidence  that  it  comes 
from  Horace  himself;   it  was  probably  mvented   by  an   early 
editor,  and  it  is  not  very  suitable  to  the  contents  of  the  epistle. 
suggesting,  as  it  does,  a  regularity  and  comp  eteness  of  treatment 
to  which  the  poem  makes  no  claim,  and  which  mdeed  seems  to 
be  intentionally  avoided.     But  a  name  which  has  been  so  long 
in  use  cannot  be  abandoned  without  mconvenience ;  and    t  may 
be  accepted  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  provided  we  do  not 
aUow  it  to  mislead  us  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  epistle. 

Porphyrion  adds  to  the  words  previously  quoted  in  quem 
librum  con^essit  praeccpta  Neoptolemi  rov  Uapiayov  nonquidem 
om7^,  sed\minentissima.     Much  difficulty  has  been  found  m 
r.ccept\ng  this  statement.     Ritter  altogelher  rejects  it :     Nam 
Horatium  sua  hausisse  ex  poeta  recente  et  pamm  cognito,  qualis 
fuit  Neoptolemus  grammaticus  et  Alexandrmorum  studiis  imbutiw 
(cp.  Meinekii  Analecta  Alcxandr.  p.  375),  credat  Judaeus  Apella  . 
But  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  a  mere  mvention,  and  the  case 
is  quite  unlike  that  which  we  have  just  bcen  considermg,  where 
there  was  probably  a  confusion  between  two  persons  of  the  same 
name.     Michaelisin  his  early  dissertation  ^.  ^t..W;..  ^«.^ 
Horatius  in  libro  de  Arte  Poetica  secutus  esse  vidctur  (Kiel  185/), 
argued  that  Horace  could  have  borrowed  veiy  little  from  Neo- 
ptolemus,  first  bccause  Horace  is  above  all  other  poets  of  h  s 
time  free  from  the  influences  of  the  Alexandnan  school,  with  ts 
pedantic  emdition  and  tortuous  diction  and  secondly  because  he 
Leems  to  have  had  in  view  in  respect  of  metre  mainly  the  practice 
of  his  countrymen,and  because  his  references  to  the  early  history 
of  the  Greek  drama  are  too  confused  and  maccurate  tohavebeen 
dcrived  from  an  Alexandrian  scholar.    The  first  of  these  ob- 
jecTons  is  sufficiently  met  by  Prof.  Neltleship's  reply  that  there 
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is  no  reason  for  ascribing  to  the  criticism  of  Alexandria  the  cha- 
racteristics  of  its  poetry:  on  the  contrary  •  from  one  point  of  view 
the  de  Arte  Poetica  seems  to  bear  an  Alexandrian  stamp :  it  con- 
tains  the  neatly-formulaled  criticism  of  a  refined,  intelligent  and 
weli-trained  scholar,  not  that  of  a  philosopher  whose  eye  is  set 
upon  great  things'.  The  second  is  met,  at  least  in  part,  by  his 
valuable  suggestlon  that  Horace  is  sometimes  translating  or  para- 
phrasmg  his  Greek  original,  sometimes  adding  his  own  comments 
m  the  way  of  limitation,  expansion  or  illustration  from  con- 
temporary  life  and  thought.  With  this  qualification,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  accept  the  statement  of  Porphyrion. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  assume  that  Horace  borrowed  from  no 
othersources :  but  Michaelis  has  sufficiently  disproved  the  theories 
which  would  dcrive  a  large  part  of  this  epistle  from  Democritus, 
Crito,  Plato  (in  his  Phaedrus),  or  Aristotle.  From  Varro  he  may 
have  obtained  something,  but  we  have  no  means  of  determinini: 
how  much.  ** 

The  epistle  is  certainly  not  a  complete  •  Art  of  Poetry *.  Some 
important  branches  of  the  subject  are  omitted  ahogether:  others 
are  discussed  with  a  fulness  quite  disproportionaie  to  their  im- 
portance.  It  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  trace  thc  sequence  of  the 
remarks;  and  digressions  and  repetitions  appear  to  abound. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  remedy  a  disorder,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  originated  either  in  the  unskilfulriess  of 
those  who  published,  after  Horace's  death,  the  fragmentar}- 
drafts  of  a  poem,  to  which  his  own  revision  would  have  given 
unity  and  completeness,  or  else  in  the  poet's  own  •  habitual  in- 
dolence,  which  prevented  his  ever  producing  a  complete  work  of 
any  length'  (Macleane).  But  such  attempts  have  had  no  real 
basis  to  go  upon :  they  have  rarely  satisfied  any  but  their  pro- 
pounders:  and  each  suggested  rearrangcment  has  been  declared 
by  later  critics  to  make  matters  only  worse.  It  has  been  loo 
commonly  overlooked  that  very  probably  Horace  intentionally 
avoided  m  this,  as  in  other  epistles,  the  appearance  of  a  formal 
regulanty  of  treatment.  The  epistle,  like  the  Satura^  from 
which  it  onginated,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  familiar  chat,  rather 
than  a  set  treatise,  and  precisely  marked  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions  were  quite  foreign  to  its  nature.  Still  with  the  help 
of  Prof.  Nettleship's  valuable  suggestion  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
poem  to  its  Greek  source,  we  may  find  in  it  traces  of  an  orderly 
though  not  strictly  systematic  arrangement  of  subjects. 

The  epistle  may  be  divided  into  three  main  sections.  In  the 
j  ^'~72)  the  poet  is  enjoined  to  look  to  the  unity  of  his  style 
and  conception,  and  to  avoid  all  that  is  out  of  keeping.  In  the 
second  (73—288)  these  general  principles  are  applied  to  the 
vanous  kmds  of  poetry,  and  especially  to  the  drama,  which  is 
discussed  at  length.  In  the  third  (289—476)  the  manifold  re- 
quisites  for  a  successful  cultivation  of  poetry  are  dwelt  upon,  and 
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the  voung  Pisos  are  warned  of  the  difficulties  which  suiround 
he  boet  who  is  not  fitted  by  learning,  genius,  and  pamstakmg 
aboSTfor  his  high  vocation.     The  further  development  of  these 
Leneral  divisions  must  be  reserved  for  the  runnmg  analysis.    But 
one  point  calls  for  further  remark,  in  the  space  which  is  given  to 
the  criticism  of  the  drama.     While  only  24  hnes  are  assigned 
o  epic  poetry,  no  lcss  than  170  are  devoted  to  dramatic  poetiy 
For  this  various  rcasons  havc  been  given.    It  has  becn  suggested 
that  Horace  himsclf,  who  was  certainly  not  without  dramatic 
power,  may  have  contemplated  writing  for  the  stage,  at  the  time 
Then  his  somewhat  scanty  fountain  of  lyrical  mspiration  seemed 
to  be  running  dry.     Othcrs  have  found  the  explanation  in  the 
hypothesis  that  the  young  Pisos  had  shown  tendencies  in  that 
direction.    But  without  denying  the  possibility  of  either  of  these 
sippositions,  it  may  be  suggested  that  Horace  has  rather  in  view 
the  awakcned  interest  in  the  drama,  prevalent  in  his  own  day, 
and  among  his  own  set.     In  the  generation  of  Cicero  dramatic 
literature  had  fallen  out  of  favour;  and  though  Qumtus  Cicero 
was  proud  of  having  written  four  tragedies  in  sixteen  days,  the 
rapidity  of  the  production  shows  how  little  it  was  regarded  as  a 
serious  pursuit.     But  of  Horace's  contemporaries  some  of  those 
of  highest  mark  had  devoted  themselves  to  tragedy.    Asmms 
PoUio,  Varius,  and  Ovid,  all  won  high  distmction  m  this  branch 
of  literature,  and  although  Augustus  had  the  good  sense  tocancel 
his  own  tragedy  of  Ajax,  the  fact  that  he  had  r^"en  it  shows 
the  direction  which  the  currcnt  was  takmg.     It  is  probable  that 
Horace,  in  devoting  so  much  attention  to  the  cnticism  of  the 
drama,  did  so  in  recognition  of  the  prevalent  literary  tastcs  and 
with  the  wish  to  infiuence  them  in  the  direction  of  profounder 
siudy  of  the  true  classical  models. 

1__37.  The  first  reqtiisite  for  a  ivorh  of  art  is  harmony  and 
m-oportion  betwcenthevariousparts,  which  alonecan  secureumty. 
Porphyrion  says  primum  praeceptum  est  irepl  tt^s  aKoXou^ias,  i.e. 
consistency  in  dealing  with  the  several  portions  {vv.  1—9).  Prof. 
Nettleship  suggests  that  the  praeceptum  of  Neoptolemus  is  trans- 
lated  or  paraphrased  in  vv.  1-5,  and  that  6-9  form  Horace  s 
comment.  In  painting  the  neglect  of  orgamc  unity  results  m  a 
ridiculous  monster  :  the  effect  is  not  less  absurd  m  poetry. 

1     Htunaiio-equlnam:  i\ie  invertcd  order  [chiasmus)  adds 
emphasis.     For  creatures  •  ex  alienigenis  membris  compact,a   cp 
Lucrct.  V.  878  ff.   Perhaps  we  may  suppose  Horace  to  be  thmking 
especially  of  a  centaur,  a  harpy  and  Scylla. 

a.    Tellt,  Roby  §  638. 

Inducere  «penicillo  adiungere'  Comm.  Cniq.,  which  Orelli 
adoots.  But  Acron  is  more  correct  with  his  imponere  lay  on  ,  as 
Or.'squotationshows:  Plin.  H.N. xxxv. 6,26 sipurpuramfacere 
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majun/ (piciOTes),  caeruUum  sublinunt,  mox purpurissum  ex  <rvo 
inducunt.  Bentley  objected  to  plumas  as  denoting  only  the 
feathers  covermg  the  body,  not  the  wing-feathersr  which  he 
thought  the  context  required.  The  distinction  though  usuallv 
is  not  always  observcd,  and  is  not  in  question  here :  the 
monstrous  form  is  represented  as  having  the  body  of  a  bird.  which 
would  becovered  with//«war.  .  wiulu 

3.  niidique  coUatls  membrls,  probably  the  dative  after 
tnducere  not  ihe  abl.  abs.  (as  Orelli  thinks).  for  the  indirect 
object  after  tnducere  can  hardly  be  spared :  sic  is  understood  from 
the  followmg  ut  as  in  v.  8  etc.  'and  to  spread  feathers  of 
varied  hues  over  Imibs  brought  together  from  all  sides  in  such  a 
way  that  &c.  Ritter  places  a  comma  at  plumas,  understand- 
ixiginducere  simply  of  ihe  horse's  neck  (with  et  ei  understood) 
and  taking  coUaiis  mcmbris  as  abl.  abs.  This  leavcs  the  body 
undescribed.  ^ 

turplter  atnun  go  togcther,   as  in  Ep.  i.   3.   11  turpiter 
Jiirtum:  &tnim=Joedum  «hidcous':  Ep.  11.  2,  189. 

4.  in  piscem  'in  beluam  marinam,  i.e.  pistricem»  Acron, 
whence  some  have  read  atram...in  pristim:  cp.  Verg.  Aen.  iii 
A2Tpostrema  tmmani  corpore pistrix  of  Scylla,  x.  21 1  in  pHstim 
desintt  alvus  of  Triton.  [For  the  form  of  the  word  cp. 
^ettleship  on  Aen.  iii.  427.]  But  the  general  term  is  at  leasl 
as  good  as  the  more  specific  one,  if  not  betler. 

«.    apectatum  •  to  a  private  view ',  of  course  the  supine. 

,7'  ^^  l^^^^  to  have  rather  more  authority  than  aarris 
which  Keller  defends,  and  it  is  a  better  parallel  to  cuius,  vanae 
'unreal  .    Cp.  Ep.  11.  i,  210  (note). 

8.  flngentur  is  required  after>r^,  by  the  sequence  of  tenses, 
noX.  fingiintur.  ' 

Bpecies  •fancies':  vanae  spectes,  as  Schutz  points  out,  are  not 
m  themselves  blameworthy  in  a  work  of  imagination  :  only  they 
must  not  be  mconsistent,  like  the  dreams  of  a  man  sufferinjr 
irom  fever.  *• 

nec  pes  nec  caput,  a  metaphor  suggested  by  the  comparison 
with  a  picture.  Cp.  Plaut.  Asin.  729  nec  caput  nec  pes  sermoni 
adparet,  Capt.  614  garriet  quoi  neque  pes  umquam  neque  caput 
compareat,  Cic.  ad  Fam.  Vli.  31,  3  tuas  res  ita  contractas,  ut, 
quemadmodum  scrtbis^  nec  caput  nec  pedes. 

nnl  proleptic :  iia  ut  unafiat. 

J*.  !®?*!^*™^/J?  adapted  to'.    «Natura  rerum  dat,  poela 
reddit  ut  debitum'  Or.  * 


pictoribU8...potestas:  the  objection  of  a  critic  (subjectio), 
as  Acron  says,  or  as  Prof.  Nettleship  prefers  to  regard  it,  another 
dictum  quoted  from  the  Greek,  to  which  Horace  supplies  the 
necessary  qualification. 

10.  aequa :  Acron  interprets  this  as  *equar.  The  connexion 
then  is :  '  poets  have  just  as  much  licence  of  unrestricted  imagina- 
tion  as  painters  have :  but  we  have  seen  that  there  are^  limits  in 
the  one  case ;  therefore  there  must  be  also  in  the  other'.  Orelli 
and  Schutz  reject  this  interpretation,  preferring  to  translate 
•reasonable',  as  in  aequum  ius  etc.  But  'a  reasonable  power  of 
unlimited  licence'  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  not  to  be  defended 
by  saying  that  quidlibet  is  an  intentional  exaggeration,  corrected 
in  the  next  line. 

11.  petimus  quasi  poetae,  damus  quasi  critici.    Acron. 

la.  coeant:  cp.  Ep.  I.  5,  25  ut  coeat  par  iungaturque 
pari. 

13.  geminentur  '  are  paircd '. 

14.  inceptis = *  plans '. 

15.  purpureus  ♦brilliant':  for  the  wide  sense  in  which  this 
word  is  used  cp.  the  commentators  on  Carm.  Iii.  15,  15,  iv.  i, 
10  or  Verg.  Aen.  vi.  641.  Orelli  thinks  there  is  a  reference  to 
the  latus  clavus  which  bordered  the  toga  praetexta,  or  to  the 
flounce  (instita),  sometimes  attached  to  the  stola.  This  hardly 
suits  the  context:  the  panni  are  not  attached  as  appendages 
to  the  body  of  the  work,  but  incorporated  here  and  there 
in  it. 

16.  lucus  et  ara.  This  and  the  following  instances  are 
probably  taken  from  contemporary  poets,  but  we  cannot  identify 
any  of  them. 

18.  Ehenum,  an  adjective,  as  Carm.  iv.  4,  38  Metaurum 
flumen :  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  1 2  mare  Oceanum, 

19.  nunc  *  at  the  moment '. 

erat,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  reader,  who  goes  back  to 
the  time  of  writing  the  poem. 

cupressum.  The  scholiasts  tell  a  story  of  a  bad  painter, 
who  could  paint  nothing  but  a  cypress.  A  shipwrecked  man 
requested  him  to  paint  a  picture  of  his  disaster,  that  he  might, 
according  to  the  custom,  carry  it  about,  and  get  alms  (Juv.  xiv. 
301  mersa  rate  naitfragus  assem  dum  rogat  et  picta  se  tempestate 
tuetur).  The  painter  asked  if  he  did  not  want  a  cypress  intro- 
duced  ;  which  gave  rise  to  a  Greek  proverb  /111)  rt  koX  Kvrapla<rov 
tf^Xet»;  applied  to  one  who  wishes  to  introduce  ornaments  out  6f 
place. 


W.  H. 
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21.  coeplt  Instltul:  cp.  Ep.  II.  i,  149  (note).  The  urcetts 
or  *  pitcher  *,  though  not  necessarily  smallcr  than  the  amphura, 
was  so  as  a  rule :  and  the  sentence  gains  in  point  if  we  suppose 
that  to  a  vessel  of  the  size  of  an  amphora^  the  shape  of  an  urcetts 
was  given ;  at  any  rate,  it  was  something  very  different.  rota, 
of  course  the  polter's  wheel:  cp.  Senec.  Ep.  xc.  31  Anacharsis, 
inquit^  invenit  rotam  figuli^  cttius  circuitu  vasa  formantur,  Lut 
it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  II.  xviil.  600.  exlt :  cp.  Pers.  I.  45 
non  egOy  cum  scriboy  siforte  quid  aptitts  exit,  quando  haec  rara  avis 
est,  si  quid  tamen  aptius  exit^  laudari  metuam. 

23.  quidyis,  a  reading  restored  by  Bentley  for  the  vulgate 
quod  vis :  the  latter  has  the  support  of  almost  all  MSS.,  and 
would  mean  qttod  instituis:  but  this  is  very  frigid,  and  Ritter  is 
the  only  reccnt  editor  who  defends  it. 

dumtaxat  ♦  providcd  only  it  be*.  Cp.  Reid  on  Cic.  Lael. 
§  53.    aimplex,  i.e.  constituting  a  single  and  uniform  whole. 

24 — 31.  Prof.  Nettleship  takcs  these  lines  to  be  again  a  pan- 
phrase  of  the  Greek.  original,  with  Horace's  comment  in  vv. 
1,1 — 37.  The  dcsire  to  avoid  a  faidt  must  be  directed  by  know- 
ledget  or  the  opposite  fault  is  incurrcd. 

25.  specie  recti  *  by  our  idea  of  what  is  right ' :  species  \%  not 
here  in  a  bad  sense,  a  mere  phantom :  cp.  Quint.  viil.  3,  56 
k9.ko^\qv  vocatitr  quicqttid  est  ultra  virtutem,  quoties  ingenium 
itidicio  caret  et  specie  bonifallitur:  omnittm  in  eloqitentia  vitiorum 
pessimum.  The  word  is  often  used  in  Cicero  with  thc  meaning 
of  '  general  notion '  =  Ihia. 

28.  levla  •  smoothness  *,  rrjv  XeioTtrra  of  the  rhetoricians,  to 
which  vigour  and  energy  (SetviTijj)  was  in  danger  of  being  sacri- 
ficed.  Bentley  preferred  /eniat  which  has  very  slight  authority : 
the  passage  from  Cic.  Brut.  48,  177  su/tt  eius  aliquot  orationes  ex 
quibits..Aenitas  eitts  sine  nervis  conspici potest^  adduced  in  support 
of  this  reading,  tells  really  rather  against  it.  \Ve  do  not  want 
quite  a  repetition  of  the  same  idea,  but  a  slight  variation,  as  in 
breviSf  )(  obscurus.  A  man  who  aims  at  an  excellence  is  in 
danger  of  falling  into  a  fault,  closely  connected  with  it :  bul 
lenia  would  denote  not  an  excellence,  but  a  fault.  Keller  points 
out  that  as  the  archetype  was  undoubtedly  written  in  capitals, 
the  difference  between  the  two  words  is  not  so  slight  as  it  is  in 
MSS.  writtcn  in  small  letters. 

nervl :  cp.  Cic.  Brut.  31,  lai  quis  Aristotele  nervosior? 
Quint.  VIII.  proem.  18  resistam  iis^  qui  omissa  rerum,  qui  nervi 
sunt  in  causis,  diligentia  quodam  inani  circa  voces  studio  senescunt. 
In  good  Latin  nervus,  like  vtvpov,  always  denotes  sinews  or 
tendons  (literal  or  metaphorical) :  cp.  Celsus  Vlll.  1  turvi  quos 


rivoprat  Graeci  appellant,  but  sometimes  appears  to  mclude 
also  what  we  call  *  nerves ' :  see  Mayor's  note  on  Cic.  Nat. 
Deor.  II.  55,  1.^6.  Galen  (bom  A.D.  130)  was  the  first  to  limit 
reupoi'  to  the  m*eaning  '  nerve ',  in  its  present  sense. 

27.  i"<"*«  *spirit'.  professus  grandia:  cp.  Quint.  X.  2,  16 
plerumque  (imitatores)  declinant  in  peiiis  et  proxima  virtutibus 
vitia  comprehendunt  fiuntque  pro  grandibus  tumidi. 

28.  eerplt  humi.  Horace  mixes  the  metaphors  of  one  v^rho 
fears  to  soar  and  so  creeps  along  the  ground,  and  of  a  sailor 
who  hugs  the  shore  in  his  dread  of  a  storm.  Cp.  Carm.  II.  10, 
I  ff.     Perhaps  there  is  a  reference  io  pedestris  oratio. 

29  prodlgialiter  occurs  in  good  Latin  only  here  and  in 
Colum.  III.  3,  3.  In  Plaut.  Amph.  732  prodigialis  lupptter  is 
the  god  Who  sends  marvels.  Hence  the  word  seems  to  mean 
•  so  as  to  produce  a  marvellous  effect '.  Kriiger  and  Keller  (m 
his  smaller  edition)  adopt  Jeep's  punctuation  and  interpretation 
atti  variare  cttpit,  rem  prodigialiter  unam,  *he  who  desires  to 
cive  variety  paints-a  marvel  of  unity-a  dolphm  m  the  woods 
etc,  referring  lo  Madvig  on  Cic.  de  Fin.  II.  23,  75  rem  videhcet 
difficilem  et  obscttratn.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  vanare  can 
thus  be  separated  from  rem;  and  there  seems  no  reason  to  depart 
from  the  natural  rendering:  '  he  who  wishes  to  lend  variety  to 
one  and  the  same  subject  so  as  to  introduce  a  marvei  .  Ihis 
Keller  now  admits.  Perhaps  it  is  better  to  take  unam^  as 
merely  denoting  *one  and  the  same',  rather  than  as    simple  . 

80  delphiuum:  the  Greek  Se\<pLv  or  SeX^ij  becomes 
usually  delphitttts  in  Latin,  as  Ae<^as  becomes  clephantus ;  but 
Ovid  has  twice  delphin  as  the  nom.  (found  occasionally  in  other 
poets),  and  five  times  ddphitta  as  the  acc.  sing.:  Vergd  (once- 
Aeii.  VIII.  673)  and  Ovid  (ihree  times)  have  dclphines  as  nom. 
sing.,  and  Vergil  (Ecl.  vill.  56)  has  delphinas  as  acc.  plur.  Ovid 
has  the  abl.  dclphittem  Met.  xi.  237,  and  ihe  gen.  plur.  delpht- 
num  is  found  thrice  in  Vergil  and  once  in  Properlius.  But  these 
Greek  forms  are  entirely  confined  to  poelry :  cp.  Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 
i.  27,  77,  Neue,  Formettlehre  l.*  322. 

32  Aemilium  ludum,  according  to  Porph.  a  gladiatorial 
school*  near  the  Forum,  built  by  an  Aemilius  Lepidus,  who  can- 
not  now  be  identified  with  any  one  of  the  many  who  bore  that 
name  at  or  about  this  time. 

imuB  was  confessedly  the  reading  of  the  archetype,  but 
Bentlev's  coniecture  ttntts  has  found  almost  universal  acceptation ; 
not  only  those  editors  who  usually  follow  him.  but  even  those  who 
set  least  value  on  his  judgment  admit  it.  Macleane  says  •  there 
can  be  no  doubt  Uiat  it  is  the  true  readmg ',  and  Keller  after 
weighing  the  whole  queslion  a  hundred  times,  unus  appears  to 
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me  the  more  correct'.  Uut  I  cannot  but  think  that  Ritter, 
Kriiger  and  Schiitz  are  right  in  defending  imus,  It  is  not 
necessary  to  accept  Porph.'s  explanation  •  hoc  est,  in  angulo 
ludi  tabernam  habentem '  though  it  may  well  be  founded  on  a 
genuine  tradition,  as  the  details  which  he  adds  (see  below)  are 
not  likely  to  be  mere  invention ;  while  Acron's  interpretation  of 
the  word  as  a  proper  name  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  despairing 
commentatorl  13ut  I  do  not  j-ee  why  imus  should  not  have  the 
natural  force  of  *  the  lowest  in  rank  ,  i.  e.  the  poorest,  or  most 
unskilful.  Bentley  had  of  course  no  difliculty  in  showing  that 
unus  is  often  used  of  preeminent  excellence  (cp.  Sat.  i.  lo,  41; 
II.  3,  24;  6,  57);  but  whyis  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  Horace 
had  in  view  a  particular  craftsman,  who  was  distinguished  for 
his  skill  in  details,  but  failed  in  his  works  as  a  whole?  It  is 
surely  legitimate  to  say  *  the  poorest  smith  who  lives  by  the  Aemi- 
lian  school  will  represent  you  nails,  and  imitate  waving  hair  in 
bronze':  and  if  so,  there  is  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  MSS. 
Jordan  {Hermes^  Vol.  IX.  416  flf.)  shows  that  probably  around 
the  outer  walls  of  the  ludus  there  were  tabcruae,  let  out  to  fabn 
by  thc  builder  or  lessee  of  the  school :  he  thinks  that  the  last  of 
these  facing  the  main  street  was  tenanted  by  the  faber  in  ques- 
tion  under  the  sign  of  a  figure  of  Polycletus,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  name  by  which  (according  to  Porph.)  the  ludus  was  after- 
wards  known,  when  turned  into  a  bath  {quod  nunc  PolycUtt 
balinetim  est).  If  it  is  not  legitimate  to  take  the  expression  as  a 
general  one,  and  some  particular  craftsman  is  denoted,  this  view 
seems  defensible. 

*Fix  on  some  casual  sculptor,  he  shall  know 
How  to  give  nails  their  sharpness,  hair  its  flow*.    Con. 

Orelli  seems  wrong  in  regarding  elaborate  accuracy  in  the  re- 
presentation  of  the  hair  as  a  great  merit  in  a  sculptor.  After 
the  path  had  once  been  pointed  out  (according  to  Pliny  N.  H. 
XXXIV.  8,  19  by  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium:  but  cp.  Overbeck, 
CescA.  d.  Griech.  Plastik^  p.  183),  it  was  not  hard  to  follow  it. 

33.  molllB  *waving',  as  often  in  Vergil,  e.g.  Ecl.  III.  45 
molli  acantho,  applied  lo  hair  by  TibuIL  I.  8,  9  quid  tibi  nunc 
moUis  prodcst  coluisse  capiUos  f 

34.  lnffillT  operis  sumxna  *  failing  in  his  work  as  a  whole ': 
sMmma  may  be  best  taken  as  the  ablative  of  the  part  concemed 
(Roby  §  iiio,  S.  G.  §  497) :  Bentley  puts  a  comma  after  cperis, 
which  is  then  ihe  geniiive  of  the  part  concemed  (Roby  §  i3«o, 
S.  G.  §  5  36K  a  constxxu:lioa  which  is  legitimate  cnough  in  itseli, 
Imt  bexc  leaves  smmwNt  to  ttand  by  ilself  very  awkwardly. 

*,  often  ased  of  pbstic  art,  as  in  Cann.  iv. 
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me  eBse  vellm :  cp.  Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  4  ^«/'^  '"^  «^^  cUmcntem, 
with  note. 

36.  pravo,  cp.  Ep.  n.  1,  44  (notc). 

37.  Bpectandum=.//C«ww  f«»  specter:  cp.  Carm.  I.  3^»  '« 
I.ycum  min^is  oculis  uigroque  crine  dccorum. 

38—41.      The  subjcct  chosen  must  bc  within  the poeCs  pozvcrs. 

38.  aequam-/<7mw,  *not  too  much  for'. 

39  versate  'considcr'.  Or.  thinks  that  the  metaphor  is 
taken"from  porlers,  who  '  oncra  manibus  versant,  antequam  m 
humeros  tollant',  but  it  is  too  common  to  necd  such  an  expiana- 
tion  :  cp.  Plaut.  Trin.  123  mtiltas  rcs  sitnttu  tn  itieo  corde  vorso. 
ferre  recuBent,  Ep.  11.  i,  258. 

40  potenter  =  »cara   To  Zvvarov    *in   accordance    with    his 
powers'.    So  Porph.,  and  this  view  has  been  generally  adopted. 
But  the  word  occurs  nowhere  else  in  anything  like  this  sense,  any 
more   than  6u.ar^s  by  which  Rittcr  renders  it:  ^chut^  quotes 
(from  Forcellini)  Quint.  Xll.  10,  72  «^  dicattitthtcr,  ^^(^'^  C^Jf*' 
dum  quod  itttcttdii  potctttcr.  which  is  clearly  not  parallel.     May 
not  the  meaning  be  rathcr  '  with  self-restramt',  ^^  «PP°^f  ^^  ^^^ 
common  forcc  of  itttpotctts  and  itnpotettterl     So  Cic.  Tusc.  D  sp. 
1    1,  6   hotttittis  cst  itttcmperatttcr  abutentis  et  otio  et  httetts 
and  Acad.  I.  i,  2  itttctttperantis  enittt  csse  arhitror  ^crihrequod 
o-cultari  vclit.    [I  think  the  sense  is  «he  who  spends  all  his  poN* ers 
onthechoice',i.e.'whouseseveryefforttochooscaright  .  J.b.K.J 

41.  facundla:  cp.  Cato's  goldcn  rule  for  an  orator  '  rem 
fene,  veria  scqttctitttr'. 

42_44.      The  virttie  of  arrattgement  Ues  in  a  choice  of  wkat 
has  to  be  said  at  the  tittte. 

42.  ordlnlB,  rcpeated  by  anaphora,  as  the  subject-matter  of 
this  and  ihc  next  two  lines.     The  gencral  rule  irept  rys  eura^cat 

Porph.)  is  given  in  brief,  for  the  detaded  precepts  depend 
entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  matter  dealt  wilh. 

venuB  'charm',  v.  320. 

aut  ego  faUor  '  or  else  I  am  quite  mistaken',  i.q.  ni  faJlor. 
Cn  Ov.  Met.  I.  607  attt  cgofaUor,  atit  ego  laedor:  Liv.  praef.at// 
meamorsttscepti  ncgotii  JaUit,  attt,  etc.  The  reading  of  many 
k^ferior  MSS.  >5^W  or  hattt  is  not  an  indication  of  ihe  ongmal 
SenX  o  the  two  words,  as  some  have  thought  (cp.  Donaldson^s 
'SGra\nmar,  p.  194) :  the  notion  of  a  connexion  between 
^  iwo  words  is  now^^al^andoned  by  all  scholars  (cp.  Corssen 
Tnsspr.  II.  p.  595):  but  is  due  simply  lo  a  m.sunderstand.ng  of 
ihe  phrasc. 
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me  thc  morc  corrcct '.  Uut  I  cannot  hut  think  that  Kittcr. 
Kriiger  and  Schiitz  arc  right  in  dcfcnding  imus,  It  is  noi 
ncccssary  to  acccpt  Torph/s  explanation  *  hoc  est,  in  angulo 
ludi  tal)crnam  habcntcm  *  though  it  may  well  bc  founded  on  a 
genuine  tradilion,  as  thc  dctails  which  he  adds  (sce  bclow)  are 
not  lilvcly  to  be  mere  invcntion ;  whilc  Acron's  intcrprclation  of 
the  word  as  a  propcr  name  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  despairing 
comnicntalor.  But  1  do  not  >cc  why  imus  should  not  have  thc 
natural  force  of  'ihc  lowest  in  rank  ,  i.  c.  thc  poorcst,  or  most 
unskilful.  Bcntlcy  had  of  course  no  difiiculty  in  showing  that 
unm  is  oflcn  used  of  preemincnt  cxccllcnce  (cp.  Sat.  I.  lo,  42; 
II.  3, 14;  6,  57);  but  why  is  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  Ilorace 
had  in  view  a  particular  craftsman,  who  was  distinguished  for 
his  skill  in  dctails,  but  failcd  in  his  works  as  a  whole?  It  is 
surely  legilimatc  to  say  '  the  poorcst  smith  who  livcs  by  ihe  Aemi- 
lian  school  will  rcprcsent  you  nails,  and  imitate  waving  hair  in 
bronze':  and  if  so,  there  is  no  reason  to  depart  from  the  MSS. 
Jordan  {Hermes^  Vol.  IX.  416  ff.)  shows  that  probably  around 
the  outer  walls  of  the  ludus  ihere  were  tabcnicu;  let  out  to  fabn 
by  thc  builder  or  lessee  of  the  school :  he  thinks  that  the  last  of 
these  facing  the  main  street  was  tenantcd  by  the  faber  in  ques- 
tion  under  the  sign  of  a  figure  of  Polycletus,  which  gave  rise  to 
the  name  by  which  (according  to  Porph.)  the  ludus  was  after- 
wards  known,  when  turned  into  a  bath  {quod  nunc  Polycldi 
balinaim  est).  If  it  is  not  lcgitimate  to  take  the  cxpression  as  a 
general  one,  and  some  particular  craftsman  is  denoted,  this  viev. 
seems  defensible. 

*Fix  on  some  casual  sculptor,  he  shall  know 
How  to  give  nails  their  sharpness,  hair  its  flow*.     Con. 

Orelli  seems  wrong  in  regarding  elaborate  accuracy  in  the  re- 
presentation  of  the  hair  as  a  great  merit  in  a  sculptor.  After 
the  path  had  once  been  pointed  out  (according  to  Pliny  N.  H. 
XXXIV.  8,  19  by  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium:  but  cp.  Overbeck, 
Gesch.  d.  Griech,  Plastiky  p.  183),  it  was  not  hard  to  foUow  it. 

83.  xnoUis  *waving',  as  often  in  Vergil,  e.g.  Ecl.  III.  45 
molli  acantho^  applied  to  hair  by  TibulL  I.  8,  9  quid  tibi  nunc 
mollis  prodest  coluisse  capillos  ? 

34.  infelix  operls  summa  *  failing  in  his  work  as  a  whole': 
summa  may  be  best  taken  as  the  ablative  of  the  part  concemed 
(Roby  §  1210,  S.  G.  §  497) :  Bentley  puts  a  comma  after  operis, 
which  is  then  the  genitive  of  the  part  concerned  (Roby  §  1320, 
S.  G.  §  526),  a  construction  which  is  legitimate  enough  in  itself, 
but  here  leaves  summa  to  stand  by  itself  very  awkwardly. 

ponere  *represent',  often  used  of  plastic  art,  as  in  Carm.  iv. 
8,  8  sollers  nunc  hominem  ponert^  nunc  dcum  :  so  componere  iu 
the  next  line. 
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cp.  Cic.  in  Cat.  I.  4  cupio  me  esse  ciemcntem. 


me  etseyelim 

wilh  note. 

36.  pravo,  cp.  Ep.  n.  1,  44  (notc). 

37.  ■pectandum=.//c«ww  qui  spectcr:  cp.  Carm.  I.  3-»   »» 
I.ycum  nigris  oculis  uip-oque  crinc  dccorum. 

38—41.      The  suhjcct  chosen  must  bc  within  the  poefs  ptnvcrs. 

38.  aequam    parcm,  'not  too  much  for\ 

39  versate  'considcr'.  Or.  think>  ihat  ihe  metaphor  U 
taken  from  portcrs,  who  •  oncra  manibus  vcrsant,  antcciuam  m 
humeros  tollanl',  but  it  is  too  common  to  ncc(l  such  an  cxplana- 
tion  :  cp.  Plaut.  Trin.  121  mullas  rcs  simitu  w  mco  corde  vorso. 
ferre  recusent,  Ep.  11.  i,  «58. 

40  potenter^KttTa  to  lvva.T6v  'in  .iccordance  with  his 
nowers'.  So  Porph.,  and  this  vicw  has  becn  Rencrally  adoptcd. 
But  the  word  occurs  nowhcrc  clse  in  anything  hkethis  scnse,  any 
more  than  «i^arws  by  which  Rittcr  rcndcrs  it :  Schvitz  quotcs 
(from  Forcellini)  Quint.  Xll.  10,  7^  ut  duatutdttcr.et adrfficirn- 
dum  quod  intcudit  potcntcr.  which  is  clcarly  not  parallcl.  May 
not  thc  mcining  be  rather  '  with  self-rcstr.imt  a.opposcd  to  thc 
common  forcc  of  impotcns  and  impotentcr?  So  Cic.  Tusc.  Disp. 
I  -K  6  hominis  cst  intcmpcranter  abutcntis  et  otio  et  lUterts, 
and  Acad.  I.  i.  t  intcmperantis  enim  csse  arhitror  scrthere  quod 
oa-ultari  vclit.  [l  think  thc  sensc  is  'he  who  spcnds  all  h«s  powers 
on  ihc  choice',  i.e. '  who  uscs  everyeffort  to  choosc  aright  .  J .  S.  K.J 

41.  facundla:  cp.  Cato's  goldcn  rule  for  an  orator  '  rem 
tency  verla  scqucuinr'. 

42—44.  The  virtue  of  arraif^cment  lics  in  a  choice  of  ivhat 
has  to  be  said  at  thc  timc. 

42.  ordlnis,  rcpeated  by  anaphora,  as  the  subject-matter  of 
this  and  ihe  next  two  lines.  The  gcncral  rule  irepi  ryt  eura^.a» 
(Porph.)  is  given  in  brief,  for  the  detaded  prcccpts  dcpcnd 
cntirely  on  the  nalure  of  the  matter  dcall  wiih. 

venuB  'charm',  v.  320. 

aut  ego  fallor  'or  clse  I  am  quite  mistaken',  i.q.  ni  faJtor. 
Cp.  Ov.  Met.  I.  607  atit  cgo  fallor,  aut  cgo  laedor:  Liv.  praef.^/// 
meamor  suscepti  ncgotii  fallit,  aut,  etc.  I  he  readmg  of  many 
feri^r  MSS.  /;.W  or  haut  is  not  an  indicat.on  of  the  ongmal 
dentity  of  the  two  words,  as  some  have  thought  (cp.  ponaldson  s 
T^inGrammar,  p.  194)  :  thc  notion  of  a  connexion  between 
the  two  words  is  now  abandoned  by  all  scholars  (cp.  Corssen 
Ausspr.  II.  p.  595) :  l>ut  is  cluc  simply  to  a  m.sunderstand.ng  of 
the  phrase. 
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43.  laxn  mmc,  «at  once',  «at  this  very  tirae',  Ep.  ii.  i, 
117,  Carm.  ii.  i,  17;  m.  6,  ,3:  the  proper  arrangement  is 
secured  by  not  saymg  anything  which  is  not  immediately  neces- 
sary  to  the  clear  comprehension  of  the  narrative  or  the  sentimeni 
Bentley  argues  that  tam  nunc—iam  nunc  can  only  mean  *  at  onc 
time— at  another  time',  quoting  Pers.  v.  iio  iam  nunc  astrinms 
lam  mmc  granana  iaxes?  where  it  certainly  has  this  meaninc' 
He  therefore  takes  away  the  comma  after  dici.  But  the  sense 
which  results  'to  say  sometimes  [everything],  and  sometimes  to 
postpone  much  that  ought  to  be  said'.  is  so  poor  that  we  cannoi 
possibly  accept  it. 

44.  pleraque  •  much'  as  in  Ep.  11.  i,  66  (note) :  so  pUrum. 
que^ohtii   m  Ep.  i.  18,  94,  and  above  in  v.  14. 

dlfferat  expresses  rather  the  purpose  of  the  poct,  omiaat  hU 
action  :  hence  there  is  no  tautology. 

46-46.  Bentley  first  transposed  these  two  lines,  so  that  hoc 
—hoc  means  '  one  word— another  word' ;  many  of  the  best  recent 
editors  have  followed  him,  and  his  reasoning  seems  to  be  irre- 
sistibly  cogent.  No  error  is  more^ommon  in  MSS.  than  the 
omission  of  a  verse,  which  aftei^ards  is  restored  to  a  wrong 
place:  and  hoc—hoc  scems  almost  inexplicable,  if  referred  to  the 
topic  of  order.  It  is  extremely  otiose  to  say  that  the  composer  of 
a  poem  long  promised  is  to  make  a  selection  of  his  subiect- 
matter.  Schutz  attempts  to  defend  the  traditional  order,  bul 
with  httle  success.  His  argument  that  dicat,  differat  and  omiltat 
need  auctor  as  a  subject  is  not  strong  :  the  subject  is  easily 
supplied  from  hunc  of  v.  41  :  and  the  change  to  the  second  per- 
son  dixrris  is  not  harsh,  and  does  not  require  the  introduction  of 
a  new  thenie. 

45—59.  Familiar  words  acquire  freshness  in  a  newconnexion  • 
and  new  words  may  be  coined  with  discretion. 

46.  tenuls,  here  a  word  of  praise,  not  blame=w3/i7/>, 
\tJCTo%.    Cp.  Carm.  11.  16,  38  spintum  Giaiaetenuem  Camenae. 

serencUs  'connecting',  suggesting  both  the  avoidance  of 
hiatus,  and  awkward  juxtaposition,  and  also  fresh  syntactic  com- 
bmations.  ' 

47.  calUda  lunctura:  Orelli  quotes  as  instances  from  Horace 
himself  splenatde  mendax,  insanientis  sapientiae  consultus 
animae  magnae  prodigus.  Prof.  Nettleship  happily  refers  to  the 
charge  brought  against  Vergil  by  Agrippa  that  he  had  been 
suborned  by  Maecenas  to  invent  a  new  kind  of  affectation.  which 
consisted  in  an  unusual  employment  of  ordinary  words,  and  was 
iherefore  difficult  of  detection  (Sueton.  XLIV.  novat  cacozelioi 
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rebertoremy  nan  iumidae  nec  exiiis,  sed  ex  communibus  verbts 
atgue  ideo  latentis) ;  and  quotes  phrases  like  recens  caede,  iela 
exit,  tendit  iter  veiis  (Conington's  Vergil,  Vol.  I.*  pp.  xxix.— 
xxxiii-). 

iunetura  cannot  refer,  as  some  have  supposed,  either  to  com- 
position,  or  to  metaphor. 

49.  lndlcU8  =  <r7jMciot».  •  Indicia  verba  appellavit :  philo- 
sophi  enim  dicunt  indicandamm  rerum  causa  inventas  esse  voces.^ 
Porph.  Perhaps  this  use  of  indicium  is  intcnded  as  a  case  ol 
caliida  iunctura. 

abdita  rerum  *new  conceptions*,  not  previously  brought  to 
view.  The  great  majority  of  MSS.  read  rertim  ^/,  which  was 
omitted  (silently)  by  Bentley,  and  which  almost  all  editors  recog- 
nize  as  indefensible.  There  is  a  similar  erroneous  addition  m 
Ep.  II.  I,  73- 

60     clnctutl8  =  y«»  cinctu  induebantiir.     The  cinctus  was  a 
broad  waistband,  or  loin-cloth,  worn  by  the  old  Romans  instead 
of  the  tunica  under  the  toga,  and  by  the  younger  men  m  their 
exerciscs  in  the  Carapus,  whence  it  was  also  called  campestre. 
The  younger  Cato  wore  it  in  accordance  with  the  ancicnt  praclice 
(Ascon.  p.  30,  9  Or.  Cato practor ittdicium,  qtiia  aestate  agebatur, 
sine  tunica  exerctiit,  campestri  sub  toga  cinctus),  and  Porph.  here 
says  :  omnes  enim   Cethegi  uitum  morcm  scrvaverttnt  Komae... 
nunquam  enim  tunica  usi  sunt :  ideo  cincttitos  eos  dtxtt  quoniam 
cinctus  estgettus  tunicae  infra  pecttis  aptatac.     As  the  arms  and 
breast  were  left  bare  Lucan  II.  543  speaks  of  exserttque  mantts 
vesana  Cethegi  ;  and  Sil.  Ital.  viil.  587  has  'P^J'^"\''"''*^' 
^entili  more  parmtum  diffcili  gaudebat  cquo      This  must  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  the  cinctus  Cabintis,  which  was  the  old  way  of 
welring  the  toga  in  lirae  of  war.    Cp.  Marquardt,  Rom.  Prtvatalt. 
II    i«^0,i67.     Several  figures  wearing  the  a«r/wj  are  represented 
in  Daremberg  and  Saglio's  Dictiottnaire  des  Anttquttis,  p.  ii73- 

61.  contUiffet  ♦  you  will  be  allowed '  :  not  very  commonly 
uscd  so  without  the  dative  cxpressed,  as  in  Ep.  I.  17.  3&. 
II.  1.  41. 

'ffXiA»ii\At=cum  pudore,  i.e.  *  with  moderation*. 

62  flctaaue:  Bentley  wished  to  change  this  \n\.o  factaque, 
bccause  oi  fingere  in  v.  50.  but  the  repetition  is  pleasing  rather 
U^an  otherwis;.  The  phrase  facere  noammverbum  is  good 
enough  in  itself:  cp.  Cic.  Orat  62,  211  with  Sandys  note. 

Habebunt  fldem  *will  find  acceptance'  or  ^credif.  The 
limiUtion  is  at  first  sight  by  no  means  dear.  Why  should 
rw  y  ccJned  words  find  favour  only  if  they  comc  falhng  hke 
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streams  from  a  Greek  source?  Is  Greek  alone  the  lawful  foun- 
tam-head  of  a  new  vocabulary?  Lehrs  supposed  a  line  to  l>e 
lost,  closing  with  aut  si,  so  as  to  supply  the  missing  allernativc. 
But  Schiitz  appears  to  interpret  more  correctly  by  pointing  out 
that  two  ways  of  supplying  what  is  lacking  are  touched  upon  in 
'^^'  45—53  :  (0  by  a  skilful  connexion  which  adds  new  force  to 
cunrent  words:  {1)  by  new  words  coined  to  express  new  ideas. 
The  second  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  stores  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage,  or  this  method  comcs  to  coincide  with  the  first  (as  e.  g 
when  'booking'  is  used  to  dcscribe  the  purchase  of  railwav 
tickets) :  hence  it  must  be  met  from  the  Greek.  It  is  hardly 
possible,  with  Orelli,  to  suppose  that  Graeco  fonte  cadere  means 
simply  to  be  constructed  on  a  Greek  model,  and  refers  to  com- 
pounds  such  as  centimanits  (iKar^yxeipoi),  or  i)hrases  like  aurum 
vestibus  tllitum  (xovffdiraaTos),  or  Cicero's  imtoientia  for  dvddeia 
Madvig's  et  si  {Adv.  Crit.  11.  62)  is  attractive,  but  not  necessary. 

parce  detorta  *  dedncta  cum  parsimonia ',  Or.  *  a  little  altered 
m  form',  i.e.  modified  so  as  to  have  the  form  of  genuine  Latin 
words,  like  ampJwra  from  d/u^o^uj,  placenta  from  xXa/couj,  etc. 
But  this  is  not  consistent  with  his  interpretation  of  Graeco  fontc 
Cp.  Cato  as  quoted  by  Priscian  IX.  p.  487  IL  Marrucini  vocan- 
tur,  de  Afarso  detarsum  nomcn. 

63.  quid  autem  is  used  in  introducing  a  statement  which 
removes  an  objection  which  might  have  been  made  to  a  previous 
statement  :  *  why  indeed  ?' 

84.     dabit...ademptuin:  'grant  to...and  refusetoV.*:  the 
thought  might  have  been  more  exactly  expressed  by  datum— 
adtmet.     Some  copyists,  not  understanding  that  the  reference  is 
to  the  cntics  of  Horace's  own  time,  changed  dal>it  into  dedit 
quite  neecllessly.     These   critics   allowed  a  free  use  of  word.s 
borrowed  from  Greek  to  the  old  dramatists ;  why  refuse  it  to 
contemporary  poets  ?    Vergil  was  attacked  for  his  use  of  Greek 
words :  cp.  the  quotations  from  Macrobius  in  Conington's  Vergil 
Vol.  1.*  p.  xxxiii.     Among  the  words  censured  are  dius,  daedala 
trtetertca.  choreas,  hyalus.     Cp.  Cic.  de  Fin.  Iii.  4,  15  si  Zcnoni 
hcutt  cum  rem  altquam  tnvcnisset  inusitatam,  inauditum  quoque 
et  ret  nomen  imponere,  cur  non  liceat  Catoni?  where  Cato  Miiior 
is  meant,  not  as  Schutz  says,  by  an  oversight,  Cato  Censorius. 

55.  Varioque :  Varius  is  connected  with  Vergil  also  in  Ep. 
II.  I,  247.     Some  MSS.  have  Varoque,  as  in  Verg.  Ecl.  ix.  3^ 
For  the  frecdom  with  which  Plautus  adopts  Greek  words  in  a 
Latmized  form  cp.  Sellar,  Roman  Foets  of  the  Republic.  p.  16^; 
or  Encycl.  Brit.  XI v.  331  ^.  ^         » r       Of 

56.  Invldeor  for  the  more  usual  invidetur  mihi=<f>eovovu<u.  ■ 
cp.  tmperor  Ep.  I.  5,  21,  credor  Ov.  Trist.  ill.  10,  35.     Priscian 
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in  commenting  upon  this  (xvill.  18, 138)  compares  Ep.  I.  14.  4i 
LXTxw/;/.  bulthe  acc.  of  the  thing grudged, though not found 
rctcero.  occurs  in  Livy,  Vergil  (Ecl.  vil.  58,  Aen.  Vlil.  509). 

and  Ovid. 

Catonls :  the  modernised  form  in  which  his  only  important 
extant  treatise  De  Re  Rustica  has  come  down  to  us  precludes  us 
from  ascertaining  in  what  way  he  enriched  the  Latm  language. 
Ennius  did  very  much  to  fix  the  literary  pronunciation  of  Latm, 
and  to  determine  its  vocabulary. 

69  producere  nomen :  Bcntley  on  very  slight  authority  read 
i>rocudere\v.A  (on  nonc)  nummum,  which  Kibbeck  adopts  as 
^cesiTy  V^procudcre  is  really  tautologous  after  stgnatum: 
^  need  both  Uo  coin'  and  ♦  to  utter'  ;  and  the  metaphor  bemg 
rfficiently  expressed  in  these  words  nomen  is  required  for  its 
rDDlicat  on.  The  metaphor  of  coinage  applied  to  language  is  a 
v?ry  common  one:  cp.  Quint.  i.  6.  3  utcndttm  platte  sermonc  tU 
nummo,  ctii ptddica  forma  est. 

praesente  nota  'with  the  current  stamp'.  Plin.  N.  H. 
xxxiii.  3,  13  sipiatum  est  (aes)  nota  pccudum.  Acron  explams 
notamine  praesentis  tcmporis. 

ea_72.     All  mortal  thittgs  are  doomcdto  changc  andtopcrish  ; 

and  so  too  ivords.  ^ 

60.    follis  is  an  abl.  of  instrument  '  by  means  of  their  leaves 

i  e    by  the  growth  of  new  leaves,  while  thc  earlier  ones  fall  oft 

o;  Wted  from  their  leaves'  on  the  analogy  of  ;;»/^^n  avttate 

il^  ^^x,^  r   xvii  •  Cic.  Balb.  31),  mutart  finibus   Liv.  v.  46, 

T-'/a-- —  ^'- ^-  ^^'- '''  /"  ^'  ^'^"  0":: 

the  abl  is  strictly  one  of  respect,  but  the  notion  of  severance  comes 

he  abl  is  si        y      ^  .^^^  ,o^„esponds  to  the  aeias,  the  folia  to  the 

individual  xUa.    Bentley  printed  silvisfolia  supposmg  tha  /.M 
couW  be  lengthened  before  /r-,  which  woiUd  be  unparalleled  n 
Horace.   The  quotation  in  the  grammanan  Diomedcs  p.  394  ?•  «' 
}b?/aZsi/vis  is  probably  due  only  to  a  shp  of  memory,  for  it  s 
hard  o  see  how  it  should  havc  been  altered  into  thc  readmg  of  all 
M  SS  if  ecnuine.   I  le  also  ingeniously  suggested  prtvos  (or  pronos. 
romnarinir  I  ucrct.  V.  174  privas  mutatur  in  horas  and  m^nque 
rr^":?.  w^h  \he  ex'p1a'nation  of  ^-^- P/ ,-^/;  «^^; 
vasQuc  antiqui  diccbant  pro  singtdts,  and  Gell.  X.  20,  4  ^cteres 
Z7va  dixcnint,  quae  nos  singula  dicimus.     But  tn  «««..  stands 
Cr%il  by  itself  for  '  each  year '  as  Carm.  II    13,  14  mhoras^ 
*  every  hour '  :  and  there  is  no  reason  to  ascnbe  an  archaism  to 
Horace  here.    That  Gellius  supports  his  statement  by  a  quotation 
from  Lucil  us  is,  as  Schutz  notices,  an  indication  that  he  did  not 
find^the  word  in  Horace.     Acron  well  explains  pronos  as  dectves 
Teitolab^ntes,  instabiles,volubilcs.     Orelli  rejccts  this  explana- 
(Lt  and  inte  prcts  *ad  finem  vergentes' :  but  the  birth  of  new 
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leaves  is  suggested  as  much  as  the  loss  of  old  ones      It  U  doni . 

oeen  onginally  a  gloss  iipon  arto:  and  this  he  fincU  rnnfi™,.  . 
by  a  passage  in  Jerome  which  runs  (cJ,)a/^Mr"^^t 
Prtmisjue  cadmlilms  folih  virtn,  silva  sLcrrJri       \  fhTT, 

:l™ 'r{^"  v/ o  r  i^s  °\ '  ""^ '''"  -  ^ '"  *hth  ,";:'".'■' 

occurrtd.      fhe  only  difficulty  as  to  accepting  Nettleshin'.;  W. 
mous  suggesfonis  the  doubt  whether  z^r J„„  "an  t^narS' 
-The  metaphor  is  doubtless  suggested  by  Homer  H  v7  w^; 

h^roirX^o^hrXstYtltu"^^^^^^^ 

,!.«?''•,  ^P*"  «'=•     The  westem  coast  of  Italv  was  ven, 
ficlfno':'''  "A^^r^'"'-  f"-"  ■'  "-e-^ryr?oS  trucf f "S?tl- 

&Lre":etr:L:fii;i:s';r-^^^^^^^^^^ 
s^;d«':hT,::?:ite"ot:^:z°Si^^^^^^^ 

^c^Lnau7^r:.^t'Ll^trfhir  tA  ]™^' -  ^'^' 
ingly  had  irstrengthenedfin  .;:dertU\t^fi  rpf/s^r:;'':^^^^^^ 

'rgrhe::!^^,-taU°r^^is"i^^^^^^ 
.'^'acVntn:'::  t^'f  •  ^^^^^^^^t 
;2;VoTu's'jTii„i  'V:™,  \o^tru  ?6r:r  >""'"."''  ?"^" 


thouffh  planned  by  Julius  Caesar,  was,  according  to  the  best 
Srities  commenced  only  by  Claudius  (cp.  Boissier,  From^- 
737TmTZ^^s,  p.  169;  Burn,  AV;«.  and  thc  Campagna. 
p^yo)  Brwhaher  the  is  any  reference  here  to  this  work 
^  fs^almost  universally  assumed,  is  very  doubtful:  see  on  v.  67 

below 

64.*    arcet,  here  with  the  acc.  of  the  thing  defended,  and  thc 

ii^^f  tW  from  which  it  is  defended.  In  prose  it  is  more 
^otmtt^IvTthracc'  of  the  thing  kept  off,  and  the  ablatwe 
(with  ab)  of  that  from  which  it  is  kept  oti. 

65     reirts  opus :   Meineke  thinks  the  singular  here  inde- 
fensibie    holding  that  it  could  only  mean  *the  work  of  one  who 

vLakineN  a  title  always  rejected  by  Augustus    as  by  Juhus 
Tn^  ?he  efo  e  suggests  resium  opus.  like  rcs.ae  molesin  Carm.  11. 
and  therefore  sugg  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  favour:  and  I  am  by  no 

mlns  sure  thaf?he  vulgate  can  be  defended.    Cp.  Theocr.  I.  3^ 

palu8  dlu.     The  MSS.  read  diu  paluB :   Bentley  first  ob. 
iected  to  the  unparalleled  shortening  of  palus    and  suggested 
A^i!f  W;  Gesner's  pa/us  diu.  in  which  the  long  vowel  is  not 
SdCshortened  inhiatus,  has  in  its  favour  sv  ni^  <^mas  oi 
Vlf   1  n    a8  and  Vercil  Ecl.  viil.  108  an  qut  amant,  Aen.  VI. 
^07    >^;iL     [O^d  Met.  I.  155  Pclio  Ossam.  and  iii.  501 
;:^..lriT'«V./  Echo,  are  no  more  parallel  than  Verg.  Georg^ 
,    rsiand  Ecl.  III.  70  from  which  they  are  copied  ;  and    n 
>rotert  "v   (ni  )  n,    7  Omphale  in  tantum  Palmer  mgemously 
eTrarL  •"/«  tantlm^    The  hiatus  is  common  in  Lucretms 
.nd  citullus  •  cp.  Munro  on  Lucr.  li.  404  and  Lachm.  Comni. 
T,^t  ^A  wecannot  very  confidently  ascnbe  it  to  Ho- 
face  here   especially  as  the  instances  apparently  similar  shorten 
he  vowel  in^he  first  not  the  second  thesis,  it  is  less  improbable 
hL  the  shortening  of  the  final  syllable  of /a/;7.,  to  which  no 
lort  of  paranel  can  be  adduced.  'Hence  the  best  recent  editors 
Idmit  it'    But  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  Bentley's/a/«./r,^ 
f  «   cnf^r  rorrection.     PRIV  would  easily  become  DIV. 
Sr"f  it  d  otpedrafter>/«.  diu  might  be  inserted  to  make 
.  .1,.  llne      IHacleane  entirely  misunderstands  Quint.  i.  7.  3 
:teh1n  no  way  '  shows  tha,  la^.er  poets  had  foliowed  Hontce's 
?ii^?,'      Roth  Servius  and   Priscian  had  the  readmg  of  the 
S  and  remark  upS^  the  shortened  final  syllable,  but  quote 
no  other  instance  of  it.  ,     .     .1.        ^    • 

Bterllisve,  though  it  has  not  much  more  authority  than  sten- 
lisque,  is  clearly  the  better  reading. 

ThP  scholiasts  explain  this  to  refer  to  the  draining  of  the 
PnJntinrmarshes  by  Augustus:  Pomptinas  paludes  Augustus 
"^^l^^avU^TmabU^^  rcLdit  iniecto  aggcre  lapidum  et  terrae. 
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Tul  V wv  ^^  Jylius  Caesar  intended  to  attempt  this  work  (Suet 
Jul.  XLIV.  ,  and  perhaps  met  with  some  partial  success  reclaim 
•ng  some    and  which  Antonius  proposed  to  divTde  amon '^th^^ 

cS  "fr^A^"'^"  ^^^-  9)'  *»^"e  -  no  evidenc:  thTif  wa^^ 
carned  out  by  Augustus  :  and  Mr  Long  (Notes  on  PlutarcholT^ 

mU^*  hP°'"''  r'  /??!'   engineering^  difficulties  which  would 
make  the  complete  fulfilment  of  the  task  almost  impossible 

67.    aeu  cursum  mutavlt  amnls.   Porphvnon  snv^  *  Tih^nS^ 

kl^L^A  Y^"^'^^  fluebat^  and  similar  notes  are  eiven  bv 
nn,.,  M    *^"'"™-  S.""'--  ^""  ""=  Velabrum  was  drainS  by  thc 
«a  iiiiuuj^ii  u.     :5uet.  Aug.  XXX.  says  ad  coercendas  itinM 

ruambus  et  aed,ficwrum  prolapsionibus  eoartatum  •  but  of  thi, 
we  have  no  further  details.  i?or  the  inunda.ions  of  the  T  be^ 
ep.  Carm.  i  ,,  ,3-20 :  but  frugibus  shows  that  in  this  d lace 
the  damage  done  to  the  city  cannot  have  been  prom"nen  in  the 
mmd  of  Horace.  But  the  three  instances  of  great  works  of  men 
here  ment.oned  as  perishing  are  strikingly  parallel  to  what  pTui 
Caes.  LVH,  says  of  the  schemes  of  JuIiSs  Caesa  :  ^He  had  also 

nci  airecuy  trom  Kome  to  Circen,  and  so  inlo  the  sea  near  Tar 
racma,  that  there  might  be  a  safe  and  easy  passage  for  all  mer 
chams  who  traded  to  Rome.  Besides  this  he  in.fi^ded  to  d"Tn 
all  the  marshes  by  Pomentium  and  Setia,   and  cain   wounH 

S  Hrnron^T/^^^P'"^  ""'"y  thouJindf Tf  Tn  i' 
iiiiage.  He  proposed  furiher  to  make  creat  moundq  nn  i\.l 
shore  nearest  Rome,  to  hinder  the  sea  ffom  brTakrng  in  upon 
the   and,  to  clear  the  coast  at  Ostia  of  all  the  hidden  roiu  anH 

ha"ours1t";o''  ^^•"""/:^  'r  ^^^PP^"^'  and  to^folm  ^o^    a" 
riKoeZ;'   Thesethmgs  Mere  designed  without  being  car- 

the  PomDthie  mnr^T^^^  "  ''""^'  P'^""^  "^""^  "^^^  ^he  draining  of 
iifnfT^    .-r    JI^^^^  "^^^  "^^*^^  carried  out  to  an  extent  suffi 
cient  to  justify  Horace\s  language,  if  taken  strictlv      ThVr^  iJ 
great  probability  therefore   in   the  view  of  ffi\X.S^^^^ 

^;i^'^  ^;l  '^''i  ^^^^'"^^"  ^^^  i"  ^^^^  throughout  the  dl&f 
Juhus  rather  than  any  works  actually  executed  by  AucustT    t 
would  be  a  very  doubtful  compliment  to  the  reigJingS^^^   to 
take  great  engmeering  operations  of  his  as  instances  nf  X^ri 
doomed  to  pass  away ;  /hereas  it  would  be  natuSfo/hTm  ^o 

^«^  ^^^r^i--  MfS 

still  they  arc  destined  to  fail  in  th'e  long  run'.  'so  N^ttl^hrpU.' 


63  fiicU  is  not  oftcn  used  for  opera,  perhaps  never  in 
prose:  bS  Ovid  Her.  X.  60  has  non  homimun  vufeo,  none^ 
T^l^oum,  where  the  last  words  translate  ^pT»  ^ou,.  :  so  that 
Bcntley's  substilution  of  cuncta  is  needless. 

69  nedum-Btet.  Roby  §  1658,  S.  G.  §  688.  Key's  notion 
//  G  ^T^Xthat  existumes  is  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity 
Im  no!  tani'  examination.  But  in  cases  like  t^e  Fcsent  M 
RobY's  way  of  ^ating  the  usage  needs  to  l)e  modified  or  rather 
iWrted  the  '^reater  event',  i.e.  the  penshmg  of  all  works  of 
mlfis  rhetoricdly  regarded  as  having  for  its  purpose  the  pre- 
;;entlon  of  the  '  less  evlnt\  the  continued  currency  of  word  . 

Bermonum,  a  very  rare,  pcrhaps  unparalleled  use  of  the  plu|^  , 
fnr  ^t^e'  cTlanguage'.  Carm.  Iii.  8,  5  docfe  sermones  utrtus- 
%  Z%^\^  quiS^dffferent,  if  the  usual  interpretation  is  correct. 
70  multa  renascentur :  archaisms  were  much  ^ffected  by 
,he  writers  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  such  as  fronto, 
V  JeHrurand  Apuleius.  Our' own  time  has  similarly  wit- 
iiessed  a  great  revival  of  archaic  words  in  poetry. 

72      'artoltrlum    quod   statuimus    nulla  causa  allata;   lus 
7a.      arpiuTium    4^ ^.^„„t.    aorma  regula  a  nobis 

penes  personifies 


73-309      In  ihis  sccond  main  section  of  the  poem  Horace 

but  dwelling  mainly  upon  the  drama. 

73-85.  Homer  Jirst  wrote  hexamcters ;  '^f^^/f^l^ffJ^flZ 
verseofuncertain  oHgin:  iamhics  wcre  mventcdby  Archtlochm 
lorhis  lalpnons,  and  adopted  both  by  comedy  and  tragedy.  Lyru 
^Z-Veisfittedfor  hymnsffor  odes  of  victory,  and  for  songs  about 

love  and  wine.  .,    , 

74     Homerus :  the  invention  of  the  hexameter  ^as  ascnbed 
totheDdphic  priests,  and  it  is  no  improbable  conjecture  that 
hc  earliesrepic  poetJy-which  in  any  case  must  have  existed 
f^f  ..n  ,rie«;  before  the  Iliad  assumed  its  present  fonn-was  of 
SircTy    e  g^^^^^  Cp.  Mahaffy's  Greek  Literature    l  pp. 

purcly  reiig  ^^^^^^  ^^^,^^   ^  „,ay  be  seen  from  the  im- 

n^rtance  of  the  caesura,  from  a  combination  of  two  short  1  nes, 
Klfirrnormallv  -^^  i  -^-  |  -,  the  second  the  same  in  struc- 
ure  StT^T  a^  anacrusis.  and  an  added  syllable  at  the  end 
T\  1^1  ^-^-\  -  I'  -.  From  this  the  pentameter  was  fonned 
by  the  omission  of  the  addcd  elemenis  in  the  second  half.  Thus 
thc  character  of  the  verse  was  entirely  changed.  Cp.  Cole 
rid<re's  version  of  Schiller's  lines : 

"^nXhexameter  rises  t)u  fountain^s  sivery  eolumn: 
Jn  the  pentameter  aye  falling  m  melody  back. 
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«1  Jf.'  .^P*T*^''  ??«  of  Horace's  oraf  Xe-yi/ifva.  queri- 
monla  i.e.  elegy.  Horace  seems  to  allude  to  the  traditional 
denvation  of  Ae^o,  from  i  i  X4yu.  Uo  say  pI.  me',  a  derivadon 

2rimVrnr'*^''  '^:'' '"""'^'^^^^>''"^'^-  Astheiord  denoteS 
pnmanly  a  plamtive  tune  played  on  the  Phrygian  pipe,  it  is 
probably  of  Phrygian  origin  (Mahaffy,  ,.  p.  ,7?).  'fhe  Phr^! 
Si'rh  Xy"''  becan^e  widely  famiiiar  in  dree^i'  in  connexi^n 
wiih  the  worsh.p  of  Dionysus  and  the  Phrygian  Moiher  of  the 
Gods,  especially  through  the  compositions  of  Olympus:  and 
Ihere  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  especially  used  in  laments 

ero^fxriae  <pu,vrjy    ^^    i^eprwVtv  aif^uyai,    rbv  di   rpiiroy    vpoW 
elXKero  ^pbsra  iriydr,,  Kal  rriy  irepl  ravra  Xeirovpylay  o^dXa 

rlir  ""^  t\^^'  'J^.'"'  "^'  ^^*^^''  ^ayrdrraa.y'^  But  it  wa! 
Callmus  of  hphesus  (circ.  B.c.  665)  who  first  wrote  verses  in 
elegiac  metre,  to  be  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  pipe 
(Bergk,  Gr.L^^^erarur^escA.  11.  „5  ff.)  *His  poems  were  not^of 
a  rehgious  character,  but  adapted  for  ordinary  social  intercourse. 
rhe  only  imi>ortant  fragment  which  vve  posscss  (some  twenty 
lines)  was  mtended  to  stir  up  his  countrymen  to  greater  eneriry 

Archilochus  somewhat  later  used  the  sarae  metre  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  expression  of  the  most  varied  emotions,   introducinir 

600-580)  followed  niore  closely  m  the  steps  of  Callinus.  dealinLr 
m  his  Evyofxia  with  the  mternal  disorders  and  external  dangert 
of  Lacedaemon.  Mnnnermus  of  Colophon  (circ.  b.c.  575)  wrote 
mamly,  but notexclusively,  love-poems. and  hence isoften reg^^^^^^^ 

rvvot\^'«ni«ntl'^  ^P-"-^'  ioo).heredenoted 

by  voti  sententia  compoB  *the  feelings  of  one  who  has  gained 
h.s  prayer  ,  i.e.  of  a  successful  lover.  The  'sweet  and  tender' 
chaiacter  trad.t.onally  ascribed  to  the  poetry  of  Mimnermus  is 
not,  m  the  op.n.on  of  Bergk  {id.  11.  262),  justified  by  '  the  vigor- 
ous  and  manly  tone'  m  which  he  expresses  even  soJrowful  emo- 
tions :  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  extant  fragments  consist  of 
'/"^rimoniae  over  the  approach  of  old  age.  His  love  for  the 
flute-girl  Nanno  who  rejected  him,  was  not  vo/i  compos.  In- 
deed  successful  love  is  rarely  a  theme  for  elegiac  verse^  hence 
Michaehs  prefers  to  understand  the  words  here  of  the  epigram. 

77.  exlpos  refers  mainly  to  the  slighter  and  less  dignified 
character  of  e  egiacs  as  compared  with  hexameters,  as  Ovid 
(Am.  II.  I,  21)  calls  them  leves :  but  it  may  allude  also  to  the 
more  confined  metr.cal  structurc.     Cp.  Tennyson's  'tiny  poem\ 

78.  grammatlci  «our  teachers',  i.  e.  professors  of  litera- 
ture.  as  m  hp.  i.  19  40.  The  origin  of  the  doubt  may  have 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  there  was  nothing  plaintive  or  mournful 
m  the  stirring  •  elegies'  of  Callinus.  mournlul 


79  Archilocliimi:  Ep.  i.  19.  23-^5  (notes).  iambo:  the 
word  raM^^undoubtedly  derived  from  idrr.  lo  Aing  (Curt 
Ftvmi^VJ  E.T.  II.  154),  and  denotes  ongmally  a  fl  ngmg,  or 
f  ^se  fl^ung  a  anotherf  whence  ia^-^  'to  lampoon  .  \^hen 
jrstotle  Poet.  V.  6  says  of  Crates  irpuiros  W^  a^p.eyo'^  rrp 
taTK^  i8ias\ad6\ou  irotel.  Uyovs  Kal  /.^^ous  he  refers  to  the 
d.fnge  from  the  mere  abuse  of  the  earliest  stages  to  a  regular 

'^''"'m  ^*  Bocd    Ep.  II.  I,  174.     Comedy  is  mentioned  before 
trag^dy,  ^  laier  in  A  or  at  any'  rate,  later  in  reachmg 
Sv  development,  perhaps  as  being  more  akin  m  subject  to 
he  sadre  of  Archilochus.  "^Mr  Mahaffy  thinks  that  we  cannot 
;;^v  what  metre  was  used  by  Thespis,  for  the  recitations  with 
which  he  Teparared  the  choral  parts  of  the  earliest  tragedies 
Ti    134)-  bTas  the  next  tragic^poet  Phrynichus  used  .ambic 
r  meters    while  it  is  expressly  said  that  he  was   the   first  to 
nt^cSuce  t^ochaic  tetrameters'in  tragedy.  although  nothmg  o 
he  W  is  said  about  his  use  of  iambics,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
the  lat"er  mus  have  been  used  by  Thespis.  Yet  Aristotle  Poetics 
V    TLTr6   re   pArpoy   U  r\rpaf.irpov   iafx^.loy  ^7^--°»  ^ 
d^oueh  the  earliest  t^edies  had  been  in  tetrameters:  cp.  Rhet. 
m   I  o  (below  .    Four  or  five  iambic  lines,  ascribed  to  Susarion. 
Z  Jep^ul^d  intioducer  of  comedy  into  Athens Jrom  ^^^^ 
nreserved    but  they  are  not  genume.     Comedy  can   naiaiy  dc 
LiT  o  have  taken  literary  form  before  the  tiine  of  Cratmus 
and   he  used  iambics  largely,  though  not  exclusively.     Bergk 
ana   ne  usea   iau  t»^-^.^    ^^  ^^    ^^^  of  lambics  was 

ev:r:irto  fn   comeSJ^  than   in   tragedy.     Undoubtedly  thc 
reason  fo      he  choice  of  this  metre  is  that  given  by  Horace, 
Tat Tt  comes  nearest  to  the  ordinary  rhythm  o    Pjose.    Cp. 
Arist   Rhet.  III.  8,  4  6  5'  Ta/xiSas  airrii  icriy  v  X^^«  ^  ru,..  roWuy 
fj  !^xVoTtt  xavr  J  T«v  tUrpu,y  ia^^eca^peiyyoyraiXho^res.     So 
n  m    rorTpeaks  of  tragic  p^ts  who  iK  ru>y  rerpaf.irp.y 
1  rl\a2loy  fxe%n<^ay  Scd  r6  r<p  X67V  rovro  ru,.  /x^rpa,v  op^jo^ 
raZ  dyac  raV  dXXo,.,  and  in  the  Poetics  IV.  18  he  says  /taXtara 
yZ  l^KrUy  r^   ,irp.y  ro   la,Pff  ^^r.    ^T^ll^l^lZ^^s ' 
x\iiara  ydp  iafx^da  Uyoney  iy  rr/  StaX^/crv  rv^^P^J  't^T  iiV 
I  remark^epeated  by  Cic  Orat.  56,  189:  cp.  Cic.  de  Orat.  III. 

■^^'  wmni.  All  MSS.  have  coturrti  here  and  everywhere  in 
Hortce,  and.  as  Keller  says  (Epil.  on  Carm.  ll.  i.  i.  ,  m  every 
author  who  has  been  carefully  coUated.  Cp.  «•>•  -».ese  prae  . 
Ovid  I  D  xiii.  Certainly  all  MSS.  give  it  so  m  Qumtil.  X.  i, 
?8  and  in  Pro^rt.  II.  (iii:)  M^  4i,  while  Nettleship  adopts  it  m 
VemH  e %  Ed  VIII.  04.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  to  doubt 
ll^^is^io^mlovK^^^^^^  had  established  itself  in  popular 
utge  But  cp.  Rfbbeck'proll.  in  Verg.  p.  434,  where  he  shows 
that  the  evidence  is  divided. 
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81.  popularls  Btrepitu»,  the  murmur  which  always  rises 
frorn  any  large  assembly,  and  drowns  everything  but  the  clearesi 
and  most  marked  elocution.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  ihe 
utus  m  lambic  rhythm  makes  it  sharper  and  more  easily  audible 
than  a  metre  which  contains  more  short  syllables.  Cp.  Cic.  de 
Orat.  III.  47,  182  (note).  v  ^ 

82.  natum  rebus  agendia  '  suited  by  their  nature  to  action '. 
So  Arist.  Poet.  XXIV.  10  ro  U  lafjLfiiKbu  Kal  TeTpd^erpoy  KiurrriKd, 

TO  fliv  6pXn<TTtK0V,  t6  W  irpaKTlKOV. 

83.  fldibug  dat.  'to  the  lyre'.  Thc  objcct  of  Mit  h 
ryerre:  cp.  Roby  S.  G.  §  534,  and  v.  323  dedit-loqui.  The 
two  mam  divis.ons  of  lyric  (or  more  properly  melic)  poetry 
were  (i)  the  Dorian,  or  choric  poetr}-,  beginning  with  Terpander 
of  Lesbos,  who  flourished  at  Sparta  n.c.  670-640,  and  in- 
cludmg  Alcman,  Thaletas,  Arion,  Stesichorus,  Ibycus,  and  most 
famous  of  all  Simonides  and  Pindar:  this  was  public,  choral 
and  elaborate  in  rhythm,  and  its  subjects  were  religious  or 
national,  including  the  glory  of  victors  in  the  games  :  (2)  the 
Aeohc,  of  which  Alcaeus,  Sappho  and  Anacreon  were  the  chief 
representativcs  and  in  which  personal  emotions  were  expressed 
in  simpler  metrical  forms.  To  the  former  Horace  refers  in  vv. 
»3,  84,  to  the  latter  in  v.  85. 

85.  Ubera  vlna  «the  freedom  of  wine',  practically  equivalent 
to  the  wine  which  frces  men '  from  their  cares  (Kp.  1. 1  16  f  )• 
or  else,  as  Orelli  takes  it,  of  the  free  speech  of  those  who  have 
drunk  much  wine  (cp.  Sat.  i.  4,  89;  11.  8,  37). 

86— U8.  Not  only  must  the  right  diction  (4«;— 72)  and  the 
fitting  metre  (73-86)  be  chosen,  but  also  the  proper  tone  and 
style  must  be  maintained.  Horace  here  begins  to  deal  especially 
with  dramatic  poetry,  which  he  keeps  in  view  almost  exclusively 
up  to  V.  294.  One  who  cannot  keep  up  the  right  tone  in  treating 
hts  characters  does  not  descrve  the  name  of  poet.  Tragedy  and 
comedy  have  each  their  appropriate  styie,  though  somettmes  they 
seem  to  pass  tnto  each  other.  A  success/ul  play  must  touch  the 
ffeltngs  0/  theaudtcnce,  and  for  this  language  well  adapted  to 
theposttion  and  character  ofthe  personages  must  be  employed, 

86.  descrlptas  'marked  out ',  assigned  to  tragedy  and  comedy 
respectively.  Biicheler  would  read  here  against  all  MSS  dis- 
crtptas  apportioned'.  For  the  difference  betwcen  the  words 
cp.  Cic.     '   ^-n.  2,  5;  and  17,  59  with  Reid's  notes. 

^•vZ!T  fr'  "^T^"'  *°  ^'^"  'P^"^^^'»  ^h^  translation  often 
given  to  it  here.  Comparing  Carm.  iv.  7,  3  mutat  terra  vices 
we  see  that  z;.^^^  may  denote  the  states  into  which  a  thing  passes 
by  change,  as  well  as  the  changes  themselves.  Here  it  is  '  thc 
differences  .    operumque  colores  is  added  to  explain  vices:  cp. 


V.  236,  and  Sat.  II.  I,  60  vitae  color.     We  must  say  'stylc'  or 
♦  tone '. 

88.    pudens  prave  *  from  a  false  shame  *. 

90.  privatis,  i.e.  suited  to  daily  life:  a  shocking  tragedy  in 
the  life  of  a  king  ought  not  to  be  described  in  verse  suited  to 
the  ordinary  affairs  of  a  simple  citizen. 

91.  cena  Thyestae :  the  story  of  Thyestes,  tricked  by  his 
brother  Atreus  into  eating  the  flesh  of  his  own  two  sons,  is  told 
by  Aeschyhis  Agam.  1517— 153^  (cp.  Soph.  Aj.  1294),  and  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  by  Varius,  the  friend  of  Horace, 
which  according  to  Quintilian  X.  i,  98  cuilibet  Graecarum  com- 
parari  potest.    coena  is  a  barbarism:  Fleckeisen,  Funfzig  Artikcl 

10. 

92.  This  line  has  been  transposed  to  after  v.  98  by  L.  Miiller, 
and  rejectcd  by  Lehrs  and  Ribbcck.  Certainly  it  rather  breaks 
ihe  connexion  of  the  thought,  and  could  well  be  spared,  but  it 
may  be  defended  as  a  generalising  remark  introduced  by  Horace, 
to  bear  out  what  he  said  in  v.  86:  quaeque  then  refers  not  to 
tragedy  and  comedy,  which  is  hardly  possible  grammatically 
(though  occasionally  quisque  is  used  where  uterque  would  be 
more  correct),  but  to  all  kinds  of  poetry.  decentem  is  the  reading 
of  the  Bland.  vet.  and  the  excellent  Berne  MS.  restored  by 
Bentlcy,  and  adopted  by  the  best  editors  since.  The  construction 
then  is  singula  suum  quaeque  locum  teneant,  {quoniam)  sortita 
{suut  locum)  dccentem.  Schiitz  and  Keller  defend  deccnter,  con- 
necting  it  with  tcncant. 

93.  et  comoedia  *even  comedy',  as  well  as  tragedy. 

94.  Cbremes,  a  name  borne  by  old  men  in  the  Andria, 
Phormio,  Hautontimorumenus  of  Terence,  and  by  a  young  man 
in  the  Eunuchus.  The  reference  here  is  probably  to  the  severe 
language  of  Chremes  in  Haut.  v.  4.  Horace  uses  the  word  of 
a  miser  in  Epod.  I.  33,  borrowing  it  from  some  unknown 
comedy.  Perhaps  the  name  was  applied  to  old  men  from  a 
belief  in  the  absurd  old  etymology  '  a  xp^/iirreo-^ai  screare,  quia 
senes  screare  solent'.  It  is  really  connected  wilh  xp^f^-^^  *  to 
snort',  and  grim  etc.  (Fick,  IVtb.^  I.  582,  Curt.  Gr.  Et.  I.  250): 
the  Chremes  of  the  Eunuchus  is  an  *  adulescens  rusticus  , 

delitlgrat  only  found  here.     de-  is  intensive. 

95.  plerumque  •often'  as  in  v.  14.  tragicus  'in  a  tragedy*, 
like  Davus  comicus  in  Sat.  11.  5,  91 :  cp.  Cic.  in  Pis.  20,  47 
tranco  illo  Oreste  et  Athamante  dcmentiorem :  Caec.  ap.  Cic. 
Lael.  26, 00  comicos  stultos  senes.  sermone  pedestri :  cp.  Carm.  11. 


12,  9  ttique  pedestrihus  dices  historiis  proelia:  Sat.  II.  6,  17  quid 
frius  illustrem  satiris  musaque  pedestri?  Quintil.  X.  I,  81  mttl- 
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tum  mim  supra  prosam  orationemy  quam  pedestrcm  Graeci  vocant, 
surgit  [Plato].  Photius  quotes  from  Aristoph.  [Fr.  7 1 3  D.  ]  TaCaat 
ficXffSoOa  dXXA  Tef^  fxoi  <Ppdaov:  and  Plato  Soph.  237  a  has 
tre^Tj  T€  ude  iKaffTore  \€y<av  Kal  fXfTd  ntrpwv.  This  use  of  the 
word  is  very  common  in  later  Greek. 

96.  TelephUB  was  the  son  of  Hercules  by  Auge,  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Tegea.  At  his  birth  he  was  exposed  on  Mouni 
Parthenius,  and  his  mother  fled  for  refuge  to  Teuthras,  king  of 
Mysia,  who  being  childless  adopted  her  as  his  daughter.  When 
Tclcphus  was  grown  up,  he  went  forth  in  search  of  his  mother, 
and  arrived  at  Mysia,  at  a  time  when  Idas  was  endeavouring  to 
expel  Teuthras  from  his  ihrone.  Telephus  having  defeated  Idas 
was  offered  by  Teuthras  the  hand  of  Auge,  and  the  succession 
to  the  throne:  but  their  relationship  was  discovered  before  ihe 
marriage  took  place.  Whcn  the  Greeks  were  on  their  way  to 
Troy,  Telephus  was  king  of  Mysia,  and  being  married  to  a 
daiighter  (or  sister)  of  Priam  he  drove  them  back,  but  stumbling 
over  a  vine,  he  was  wounded  by  Achilles.  The  wound  couUl 
not  be  cured  until  in  pitiful  guise  he  went  to  Agamemnon,  and 
monitti  Clytaemnestrae  Orestem  infantem  de  cunabulis  rapuit, 
minitans  se  ettm  occisitrum^  nisi  sibi  Achivi  medcrentttr  (Hygin. 
Fab.  ci.).  Achilles  was  prevailed  upon  to  cure  him  wiih  the 
rust  of  the  spear  which  had  inflicted  the  wound.  Plays  were 
wrilten  upon  this  story  by  Acschyhis,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Agathon,  Ennius  and  Accius.  Sophocles  in  his  'Telcphus  or 
the  Mysians'  (cp.  Frag.  358—368.  5ioD.)deaIt  with  the  former 
part  of  the  legend:  but  Euripides,  in  a  play  of  which  we  have 
some  30  fragments  preserved,  mainly  through  the  schoUast's 
notes  on  the  merciless  parodies  by  Aristophanes  (cp.  Fragm. 
697 — 727  Dind.),  treated  the  lattcr  part,  representing  Teleplnis 
in  the  greatest  miisery.  For  the  plays  of  Ennius  and  Accius 
based  upon  this  cp.  Ribbeck  Rom.  7ra^.  pp.  104  f.,  344  f. 

Peleus  was  banished  from  Aegina  by  his  father  AeOiCus  for 
the  murder  of  his  half-brother  Phocus,  and  fled  to  Phthia,  where 
he  was  received  and  purified  by  Eurytion,  who  gave  him  his 
daughter  Antigone  in  marriage,  and  a  third  of  his  kingdom.  In 
the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar  Peleus  killed  Eurytion  by 
accident,  and  fled  to  lolcus,  where  he  was  again  purifled  by 
Acastus.  Here  Astydameia  [or  Hippolyte  Carm.  iii.  7,  18J, 
wife  of  Acastus,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  when  her  love  was 
rejected,  accused  him  to  Acastus,  as  Hippolytus  and  Bellerophon 
were  accused  under  like  circumstances.  Acastus  in  revenge  left 
him  asleep  on  Mt  Pelion,  after  taking  away  his  sword,  that  he 
might  be  a  prey  to  the  beasts.  Peleus  on  awakening  was  attacked 
by  Centaurs,  but  saved  by  Chiron.  Then  followed  his  famous 
marriage  with  Thetis.  Afterwards  Peleus  gathering  an  army  be- 
sieged  Acastus  in  lolcus,  and  slew  Astydameia.  For  the  numerous 


variations  in  the  lcgend  cp.  Dict.  Biog.  s.v.  Sophocles  m  his 
Peleus  seems  to  have  represented  him  as  expelled  by  Archander 
and  Architeles  sons  of  Acastus  (Frag.  434—442  D,),  Euripidesas 
banished  by  Acastus  (Frag.  620—626  I).).  But  as  Isocr.  Evag. 
192^  speaks  of  him  as  »carA  iroWoin  dWous  kiv5vvovs  evSoKifii^as, 
we  cannot  say  what  part  of  his  life  of  varied  adventure  was 
especially  in  the  mind  of  Horace. 

97.  proicit  'throws  aside':  proiicit  is  quite  indefensible,  in 
.spite  of  the  arguments  of  Prof.  J.  B.  Mayor  in  Cic.  de  Nat.  D. 
Vol.  I.  p.  Ixvi.  Cp.  Munro  on  Lucr.  I.  34,  Brambach  Hiilfsb. 
§  20,  II. 

ampullas,  Ep.  i.  3,  14  (note):  Besqulpedalia,  polysyllables, 
such  a-s  those  much  in  favour  with  ihc  early  Latin  dramatists. 
Gellius  XIX.  7  quotes  from  Laevius  focdifragus,  pudoricolor, 
trisaecliseiux^  dulcioriloquus  and  others.  Pacuvius  wrote  Nerei 
rcpandirostrum  incurvicervicum  pecus.  Crates  (quoted  by  Athen. 
X.  418  c)  speaks  of  ^tpt;  Tpiirrixv  BerraXiKws  T(Tp.r)fiim,  i.e.  cut 
into  big  pieces,  such  as  ihe  Thessalian  gluttons  loved. 

98.  Bi  curat  cor :  the  neglect  of  the  caesura  is  intentional, 
lo  imitate  the  carelessness  of  arlistic  form  in  one  feeling  deeply. 
Cp.  Pers.  I.  91  qtti  me  volet  incurvasse  qucrella ;  and  for  the 
perf.  infin.  Ep.  i.  17,  5  note.  The  evidence  of  the  best  MSS.  in 
Horace  (cp.  Keller  Epil.  on  Carm.  11. 9,  18),  in  Vergil  (Ribbeck, 
ProII.  429)  and  Ovid  (Merkel,  Praef.  II.  p.  viii.),  is  uniformly  in 
favour  of  querella,  not  qucrcla.  Cp.  Lachmann  on  Lucret. 
p.  204,  Munro  on  Lucr.  I.  39.  Brambach,  Lat.  Orthogr.  p.  259, 
dcfends  qucrcla  on  the  authorlty  of  the  grammarians. 

99.  pulchra '  fme '  when  judged  by  the  canons  of  art  :  dulcia 
*charming'  to  the  feelings  and  hearts  of  the  readers.  Gesner 
quotes  the  French  saying  :  La  beaut^  est  pour  Cesprit,  la  douceur 
est  pour  ie  cccur.  Bentley's  conjecture///m  is  unfortunate.  He 
shows  with  his  usual  learning  that  pura  verba  denotes  plain, 
simple  language  (cp.  Sat.  I.  4,  54),  but  does  not  prove  that  pulchra 
is  here  oul  of  place.  On  the  contrary  his  quotations  from  Sat.  i. 
10,  6  and  Ep.  II.  i,  72  bear  out  the  meaning  here  assigned 
toit. 

101.  adsunt  (or  assunt,  Roby  l.  p.  49  note)  is  the  reading 
of  the  MSS.  supported  by  Acron's  '  in  praesto  sunt'.  Bentley 
eagerly  accepted  what  some  earlier  scholars  had  suggested, 
adfient,  supporting  it  by  a  quotation  of  some  anonymous  gramma- 
rian,  doubtless  made  from  memory.  But  the  three-fold  repeti- 
tion  o{  flere  would  be  far  from  elegant,  and  the  antithesis  would 
be  disagreeably  forced,  with  this  reading.  For  adesse '  to  support' 
with  help  and  sympathy  cp.  v.  204,  Ep.  l.  17,  57:  so  often  in 
Cic.  and  Livy.  Halm  reads  in  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  55  vulgus  aderat 
(MS.  habcrat)  in  the  sense  of  *  responded  to '. 
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102.  dolendum  est :  Acron  here  quotes  •  illud  Ciceronis 
ardeat  orator^  si  vuii  iudicem  inc€ndere\  apparently  an  inaccu- 
rate  reminiscence  of  Cic.  de  Orat.  ll.  45,  189,  190.  Porphyrion 
quotes  a  story  of  Demosthenes  declining  to  plead  the  cause  of  a 
man  who  said  he  had  been  beatcn,  because  he  told  the  story  wilh- 
out  any  emotion,  and  only  undertaking  the  case  when  the  man 
repcated  the  tale  of  his  wrongs  for  the  third  time,  with  tears  of 
indignation. 

104.  male  mandata  go  togcther,  and  are  an  instance  of  the 
idiom  noticed  on  Ep.  II.  2,  166,  where  the  participle  really 
expresses  the  main  proposition :  '  if  the  words  which  you  utter 
are  ill  assigned  to  you',  i.e.  unsuited  to  your  position  and 
emotions. 

105.  maestum  *  dejected',  almost  always  of  an  outwani 
expression  of  grief :  hence  doior  and  viacror  are  contrasted  iu 
Cic.  Ep.  Att.  XII.  28,  Phil.  XI.  I.     Cp.  Doederlein  Syn.  iil.  234. 

107.  lasciva  *  sportive',  with  no  evil  connotation.  The  word 
is  used  ten  times  by  Horace,  and  never  in  a  distinctly  bad  sense  : 
cp.  £p.  II.  2,  216. 

severam  seria :  *  inter  serius  et  severus  hoc  discriminis  est, 
ut  prius  fere  semper  dicitur  de  rebus,  posterius  de  hominibus'. 
Ruhnken  on  Ter.  Eun,  Iii.  3,  7  (513) — ait  veile  agere  mecum 
rem  seriam. 

109.  iuvat  'gladdens',  rare  in  this  sense  as  a  personal  verb; 
and  perhaps  only  here  with  a  person  not  a  thing  as  the  subject: 
cp.  Carm.  l.  i,  23  muilos  castra  iuvant. 

lial)itum=?^(i'  or  axhiua.  'condition*. 

111.  motus  probably  never,  even  in  poetry,  used  without 
animi  for  *  emotion '. 

Interprete  lingua,  *by  the  agcncy  of  the  tongue'.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  very  doubtful :  cp.  Curtius,  Gr.  Etym^ 
p.  660. 

113.  equites  peditesque,  *  one  and  all '  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  Bentley  objects  (i)  that  the  phrase  is  never  used  to 
cover  the  whole  people,  except  with  a  distinctly  military  refer- 
ence,  or  as  in  Liv.  i.  44  edixit  ut  omnes  cives  Romaniy  equites 
peditesque,  in  suis  quisque  centuriis  in  campo  Alartio  adessent : 
(2)  that  Horace  professes  elsewhere  to  care  only  for  the  judgment 
of  the  educated  (cp.  Sat.  l.  10,  id satis est equitem  mihi plaudere): 
and  therefore  bids  us  read  equitesque pairesque  '  librariorum  populo 
valere  iusso'.  This  reading  receives  some  support  from  Mart. 
XIV.  1 20,  where  the  phrase  is  used  of  the  educated  as  opposed  to 
the  unleamed  :  Quamvis  me  iiguiam  dicant  equitesque  patresque^ 


dicor  ah  indoctis  iin^iid  grammaticis.  But  here  the  expression  is 
iBore  forcible,  if  aU  the  audience  is  supposed  to  laugh  at  the 
incongruity  of  language,  and  there  is  nothing  unnatural  m  the 
phrase,  used  with  a  certain  tone  of  sportiveness. 

cacllinnum   'est  verbum  secundum   6voixaTOTrouav  fictum  a 
sono  risus'.     Acron. 

114.  divusne  an  heros :  this  reading  (or,  what  is  perhaps 
lo  be  preferrecl,  divosiic)  has  the  support  of  by  far  the  most  and 
the  best  MSS.  But  ihe  contrast  between  a  god  and  a  hero  is 
not  as  great  as  we  might  think  that  the  context  requires  :  hence 
many  emendalions  have  becn  proposed.  Erasmus  cleverly 
suggested  divesne—an  Irus  (the  beggar  of  the  Odyssey),  Landmus 
Davusnc—iicrusne,  approved  by  Pcerlkamp,  Lambinus  Davusm 
—Erosm:  but  the  Davus  of  a  few  inferior  MSS.isdoubllessdue 
only  to  an  untimely  remcmbrance  of  v.  237  :  and  there  is  a  very 
slrong  objection  to  it  in  the  fact  that,  as  Orelli  pomts  out, 
Horace  is  here  deaUng  solely  with  tragedy,  where  a  comic  slave 
is  quite  out  of  place.  And  unquestionably  where  the  gods  appear 
in  tragedy  (as  in  the  Eumenides,  the  Ajax,  the  Hippolytus  and 
elsewhere)  iheir  tone  is  calmer  and  more  dignified  than  that  of 
human  characters,  however  heroic. 

116.    maturusne  senex:   cp.  maturosjue  patrcs  Carm.  iv. 

116.  matrona  potens,  reproduced  in  Juv.  i.  69  of  a  woman 
of  high  rank,  like  Clodia. 

sedula  nutrlx,  such  as  the  garrulous  gossip  of  the  Choe- 
phorae,  whose  language  (vv.  734—765)  >^'«"l^i  ill  suit  a  lady  of 
high  degree.  The  nurse  who  narrales  the  late  of  Deiancira  m 
the  Trachiniae  is  not  garrulous. 

117.  mercator  vagus,  a  part  assumed  as  a  disguise  by  the 
attendant  of  Odysseus  in  the  Philoctctes  542  ff. 

cultor,  like  the  ouroV/)76s  Mu/f  j/i^aroj  in  the  Electra  of  Euri- 
pides. 

virentis :  there  is  almost  equal  authority  for  vigentis,  but  the 
use  of  ihis  word  as  an  epithet  of  ageiii  would  be  quite  un- 
exampled. 

118.  Colchus,  a  fierce  barbarian,  like  Aeetes :  Assyrius, 
soft  aiid  efifeminate,  like  Xerxes  in  the  Persae.  The  word 
*  Assyrian'  was  used  with  great  latitude  by  ihe  Latm  poets,  for 
any  Oriental:  cp.  Carm.  li.  11,  16;  iii.  4.  3^  l^oris  Assyrii 
viator:  Verg.  Ecl.  iv.  25,  Georg.  Ii.  465 :  Lucan  vill.  292  et 
poius  Assyrias  aiter  noctesque  diesque  vertit. 

Thebls  :  the  Thebans  were  often  represented  as  rude,  lawless 
and  overbearing,  e.g.  Creon  in  the  Antigone  and  Oed.  Colon., 
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Eteocles  in  the  Sept.  Theb.  and  the  Phoenissae.  Of  the  stupivlhy 
commonly  ascribecl  to  them  (Ep.  II.  i,  244)  thcre  is,  I  ihink,  no 
trace  in  tragedy.  Argis  (Ep.  11.  a,  128  note) :  the  Argives  are 
contrasted  with  the  Thebans,  probably  because  of  the  prominence 
of  the  legends,  dealing  with  the  struggle  bctween  them,  in  the 
tragic  cycle.  If  Agnmemnon  is  the  typical  Argive,  the  character 
is  one  of  proud  digniiy. 

119 — 130.  Either  foUow  the  cotnmon  story  for  your  plot^  or 
invent  a  consistent  one  for  yoursdf,  The  fortner  is  ojten  the 
easier  task. 

113.  aat...fliige.  This  line  would  perhaps  be  more  in  place 
after  124  :  for  fiBHUi  'the  current  tradition  '  refers  more  naturally 
to  the  plot  of  the  play,  which  is  dealt  with  in  125 — 135,  than  to 
the  character  of  each  individual. 

120.  scriptor  '  when  writing*,  not  a  vocative,  as  many 
editors,  including  Bentley,  prclcr  to  take  it.  It  is  almost  neces- 
sary  to  define  reponis. 

honoratiun  :  this  use  of  the  word  for  *iIIustrious'  [cp.  Ep.  i. 
I,  107  note]  is  so  rare,  and  seems  so  otiose  in  itself  here,  that 
Bentley  boldly  replaced  it  by  Homereum :  and  this  has  been 
accepted  by  some  of  the  best  modem  editors.  But  it  is  a 
form  found  nowhere  else,  hence  L.  Miiller  prefers  Bentley's 
altemative  Homeriacum^  which  is  supported  by  the  analog}- 
of  Heliespontiacus,  Tartessiacus^  etc.  The  adjective  in  prosc 
is  HomericuSy  and  this,  as  Schiitz  shows,  is  only  used  where 
there  is  a  reference  to  a  particular  passage  in  Homer :  e.  g. 
Cic.  de  Leg.  I.  i,  2  Homericus  Ulixes  Deli  se  proceram  et 
teneram  palmam  vidisse  dixit^  i.e.  *  Ulysses  in  Ilomer  (Od. 
VI.  162)  said  ihat  he  had  seen',  etc.  The  epilhet  honora- 
tnm  may  be  best  defended,  by  bringing  out  its  full  meaning  : 
'  when  in  the  receipt  of  his  due  honours' :  where  he  complains 
that  he  is  dW/xi7T05  as  in  II.  i.  644,  or  is  lamenting  over  Patroclus, 
the  cpithets  of  v.  121  are  less  suitable  to  him.  Still  in  Cic.  de 
Leg.  I.  II,  32  it  is  used  simply  as  contrasted  with  inqlor^^  For 
Cic.  Orat.  9,  32  see  Sandys  ad  loc.  [I  think  Horace  may  Iiave 
written  inoratutn  in  the  sense  of  inexorahilcm:  cp.  Prop.  v.  1 1,  4 
non  exorato  stant  adamante  viae.    J.  S.  R.] 

122.  armls  dative,  as  in  Ep.  il.  i,  35,  Carm.  iv.  14,  40. 

123.  Ino  the  wife  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebcs,  fled  from  her 
maddened  husband,  carrying  with  her  her  two  sons  Learchus  and 
Melicertes.  Athamas  seized  the  former  and  tore  him  to  pieces : 
Ino  flung  herself  into  the  sea  with  the  latter,  and  they  werc 
changed,  thc  mother  into  the  sea-goddess  Leucothea,  the  son  into 
Palaemon.  Cp.  Ovid  Met.  iv.  416—541 :  Hom.  Od.  v.  333  ff. 
The  woes  of  Ino  ('Ivouj  dxi?)  became  proverbial,  and  '  she  wai 


madc  cspecially  by  Euripides  a  true  ideal  of  sorrow  ,  Preller, 
Gr  Myth.  i.  473  note.  The  schol.  on  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1413  says 
*l<rrrraye  Si  Eupiiribrjs  ttjv  'Ivut  uxP^"  ^^0  ^V^  KaKOvaeeias.  Cp. 
Eur.  Frag.  402— 427  D. 

m     perfldus  Ixion :  the  faithlcssness  of  Ixion  was  shown 

hy  his  conduct  to  his  father-in-law  Eioneus,  to  whom  he  had 

njomised  many  presents.     When  he  came  to  claim  them  Ixion 

nreparcd  a  trench  full  of  hot  ashes,  lightly  covered  over,  mto 

which   Eioneus  fell   and   was  destroyed.     Ixion    thus  became 

according  to  Aeschylus  (Eum.  44»)  and  Pindar  (Pyth.  II.  21  ff.) 

the  first  murderer  of  a  kinsman,  and  was  seized  with  a  Irenzy, 

which  ceased  only  when  he  was  purified  from  his  guilt  by  Zeus. 

rhe  treachery  with  which  he  repaid  the  god,  and  the  punish- 

ment  inflicted  upon  him,  are  known  to  all.     Cp.  Carm.  i"-  '». 

21.     Atschylus  wrote  a  tragedy  upon   his  story,  Iragm.  »0— 

90  D.  :  cp.  Nauck,  7'rag.  Cr.  Frag.  p.  22. 

lo  vaffa :  hcr  wanderings  are  dcscribed  in  the  Prometheus 
of  Aeschylus. 

Orestes  was  tristis  during  his  exile  after  ihe  murder  of  his 
mother.  as  in  Aesch.'s  Eumenides,  and  Eur.  s  Orestes  and  Iph. 
Taur. 

126.    ad  iimxm  '  to  the  last'  as  in  v.  152. 
128     difflcile  est  proprie  communia  dicere.    Acron  ex- 
olains  'communia  as  '  intacia,  non  ante  dicta',  addmg  that  when 
a  theme  has  bcen  once  treated  by  any  one    M  x^  proprtum,  no 
longeropen  to  all.     In  this  view  communia  is  ident.cal  wi  h 
Zfpertum  of  v.  125  and  ignota  indutaque  of  y.  130.     Orel  1, 
^h  many  recent  editors,  extends  the  meanmg  of  commuma.  so 
as  to  cover  all  general  and  abstract  notions,  such  as  anger,  cru- 
dti?cowardicelnd  the  like  ;  and  takes  proprte  duere=J  give 
a  concrete  character  to',  i.e.  to  embody  m  consisten    and  vivid 
pictures  of  individuals.     This  interpretation  altogether  ignores 
The  correspondence  betwcen  commuma  and  pubhca  materiesoTi 
he  one  hand,  and  propru  and  privati  iuris  on  the  other  ;  but- 
he  parallelism  is  to^  close  to  be  accidental.     A  meanmg  wh^h 
ies  on  the  surface  may  after  all  be  the  r.ght  one.     Horace  has 
ust  bTen  say"ng :  '  If  >""  ^^'^^^^  ^  ^"^J^^^  "°^  previously  treated 
ramaticafyryoti  must  take  care  to  be  consistent  m  the  por- 
traTure  o   your  characters'.     Now  he  seems  to  add:  '  But  this 
s  comnanitively  easy  :  the  difficulty  arises  when  you  endeavour 
o  Ue^t^faTito  themes  in  a  distinctive  and  individual  manner 
You  are  sdecting  a  theme  from  the  lliad:  then  you  are  wise  to 
confi™r^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^iniply  throwing  Homer's  poem  mto  dramatic 
^hape,  iSad  of  atteS,p\ing  an  originality  of  han<i  -g,  wh^^^^^ 
would  probably  lcad  you  inio  inconsistencies  .     If  this  view  ol 
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the  drift  of  the  passase  is  tenable,  then  communla  will  retain  iis 

usual  meanmg  mrhtUmc^^volgaria  (cp.  /coi.d  6u6fjLara  =  iu  u4au> 

Kjl^eua  Emest.  L,x.  Techn.  p.  ,83);  and  will  bc  identical  with 

publua  matcrus,  not  as  *  what  is  open  to  all',  but  as  'what  is 

amihar  to  ali  .     Translate  then  with  Conington  (p.  ,99  note^ 

It  13  hard  to  treat  hackneyed  subjects  with  orijjinalilv '      This 

mterpretation  is  found  (among  others)  in  the  Schol.  Cruq.    The 

hrst  view  has  the  weighty  support  of  Prof.  Nettleship  Ijottru 

Ihil  xii   52  note)    but  1  think  the  third  is  on  the  whole  thj 

)est.     There  is  a  discussion  of  the  passage  in  BoswelKs  Lifc  o/ 

Johnson,  c.  XXX.  -^    ^ 

129.  deducis...proferre8 :  the  tense  and  mood  of  these  two 
verbs  require  us  to  suppose  that  Piso  was  already  engaged  upon 
a  tragedy  based  upon  the  Iliad,  and  are  hardly  consisrent  with 
.Nettleships  view  that  Ilorace  is  refcrring  here  solely  to  euic 

ST-  '"  T  ^l-'^>"^f  5  ^o  say,  wiih  Ritter,  that  UcAh 
would  m  prose  have  been  deducas.  The  metaphor  is  the  fami- 
har  one  from  spinnmg;  cp.  Ep.  11.  ,,  .25:  hence  the  reading 
didncis  of  some  MSS.  is  out  of  place.  Aristotle  (l'oet.  2^)  savt 
that  the  Ihad  and  the  Odys.sey  furnish  material  for  one  or  al 
most  two  tragedies  each,  while  several  could  be  made  from 
Cychc  poeins  such  as  the  Litlle  Iliad  or  ihe  Cypria.  But  cp. 
Mahatry,  Gr.  Ltt.  I.  83.  '^ 

131.  publlca  materles,  according  to  Orelli's  view  of  this 
passage,  the  store  of  myihic  and  epic  stories,  from  which  all 
might  draw  at  wdl.  But  it  is  better  to  take  it  as  »them« 
already  handled  ,  which  can  be  made  all  a  poet's  ovvn,  by  oriei- 
nahty  of  treatment.  Orelli's  own  example  of  the  story  of 
Electra,  as  treated  by  Aeschylus,  Sophocles  and  Eurioides,  is  a 
very  good  one,  but  less  applicable  to  his  own  view,  than  ti  that 
here  preferred.  Cp.  Milton's  name  «sad  Electra's  poet',  which 
theme  ^  ^"^'''  '^'''  l^uripides  had  appropriated   ihe 

« 

132.  vllem  patulumque  orbem  ♦  the  cheap  and  easy  round » 
of  the  mode  of  treat ment  previously  adopted.  A  familiir  theme 
may  l^  so  treated  that  the  situations  which  it  produces  may  be 
viewed  in  a  different  light,  and  the  reflexions  {scntentiat)  sul- 
gested  may  be  quite  fresh.  Of  this  there  is  a  splendid  example 
!? ,  ^'^^^■"'^g,^  ^a^atistion^s  Advmture.  I  do  not  think  that 
bchutz  is  right  in  referring  orbis  to  a  set  of  familiar  stories,  for 
which  Ritter  reminds  us  ihat  *ci//cXos  was  the  technical  name : 
and  certamly  Orelh  s  quotations  of  rd  KVK\i^  from  Aristotle's 
Rhetonc  are  quite  misleading.  and  his  rendering  'rouud-about 
phrases'  highly  improbable. 

r  "«•   ▼«rboverbumreddere.    The  earlier  Roman  dramatists 
oftcn  did  httle  more  than  transiate  very  closely  their  Grcck  ori- 


ginals.     Ennius  e.g.  translates  almost  literally  Eur.  Med.  502  flf. 
in  his  Medca,  frag.  X.  Ribbeck. 

134.  deslliea  In  artum  '  plunge  into  a  place  where  you  will 
be  cramped'.  A  writer  who  begins  by  copying  too  closely  a 
Greek  original  either  in  treatment,  or  in  diction,  wiU  soon  find 
Siat  he  is  as  it  were  working  in  fetters.  Mr  y^"Se  reminds  us 
of  Aesop's  fable  of  the  goat  in  the  well :  but  orhs  ^^JLf^^^^ 
rather  the  noticn  of  a  horse  running  a  race.  Cp.  Cic.  Acad.  11. 
^f,  112  cum  sit  campus  in  quo  cxsultare  possit  oratio,  cur  eam 
'tantas  in  atigustias...compcUcmus? 

135.  pudor.  The  copyist  wiU  either  be  ashamed  to  aban- 
don  a  method  which  he  has  once  adopted ;  or  if  "ot,  he  vvill 
fmd  that  it  is  impossihle  to  deviate  from  the  Ime  which  he  has 
taken  up,  without  falling  into  incongruity. 

136.  nec-incipies.  Horace  appears  to  pass  here,  by  one 
of  his  rapid  transilions  so  common  in  this  epistle,  fi^m  the 
drama  to  the  epos,  to  which  indeed  the  cautions  of  the  last  five 
lines  are  almost  as  applicable  as  to  the  drama  itselt. 

cycUcus  :  Bentley  adopted  the  form  cyclius  from  some  infe- 
rior  MSS.,  but  kvkL,  is  never  used  in  Greek  in  the  sense  for 
Xh  kuA.k6s  is  the  regular  term,  except  once   and  then  pro- 
bablv  for  euphony.     The  'Cyclic  poets'  were  those  epic  poets 
whoyobably  after  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  had  assumed  their 
^reseTformf  wrote  upon  various  legends,  -«re  or  less  ch^ely 
connected  with  the  Thcban  and  1  rojan  wars.     They  did  not,  as 
has  been  erroneously  supposed,  intentionally  -"fe  yyc  e  of 
Doems:  but  the  grammarians  put  togelher  by  their  aid  a  cyc  e 
of  kgends"    Their  position  and  works  have  been  exhaustivdy 
discussed  by  Welcker  in  his  Epischcr  Cyclus :  ih.xe  is  a    ull 
account  of  them  in  Mure's  LiteratureofAntunt  Greece,\o\^ll.. 
and  a  briefer  one  in  Mahafty's  Greek  Ltterature,  Vol.  I.  pp.  85 
m    ^  e  most  noteworthy  were  Stasinus,  Arclinus,  Lesches, 
Apias  and  Eu-ammus.     The  poet,  to  whom  Horace  here  refers, 
harnotbeen  identified.     Perhaps  indeed  he  had  no  particular 
wrtter  in  view,  but  is  censuring  the  lack  of  simphcity  m  the 
school  as  a  whole.     In  that  case  ol\m= aliquando.     1  he  line,  it 
Sto  be  noted,  contains  nothing  in  its^lf  too  high-flown,  as  some 
have  thought.     Hence  Peerlkamp  thinks  that  the  blame  of  Ho- 
race  is  Sed  to  the  extravagant  language  which  he  supposes 
iThave  followed  it,  and  which  would  have  been  recalled  to  the 
Pisos  by  his  cUation  of  ihc  opening  line.  ^  In  that  case,  it  would 
be  very  odd  that  Horace  should  have  omitted  just  that  which  he 
hinkl  opin  to  censure.     But  the  line,  though  not  extravagant 
n Ttself!?ontrasts  unfavourably  with  the  naodest  -nd;~i^^ 
one  of  Homer's  introduction.     It  has  been  noticed  that  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad  is  eniirely  without  similes. 
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138.    feret  'produce':  Wattt  '  mouthing '. 

erit,   obsecro,   ut   mus  is^^   n.i^ .     v  ^''^"."^"' P^""^'^  =  ^"^ndo 
which  many  goSd  eXors  havTl^X^  /-/../«„,. 

be  sound,  if  we  nave  io\>nr^,L^lT^      \     ".'^  argument  would 
may  fairl^  be  deffnded   {s  na^^^^^^^^  s«mply  a  future  force;  but  it 

I„x?^  'i-    ■  i  ^'^"  '''^'  irroXUepo,  /Tfp,,. 
Ca^"^  "^^'^dlS^lfel  "^,  "r^T  ''"'^'•''  '"""■"  °f 

mand;'.'"*^'''*  *^^'  P^""  ^^'•-    BPecl08a  mlracula  'striking 
Odys^-  ^'^^'^TVy^V'  ^^^  Laestrygonian  cannibal, 

camque,  whicrfike  so  mtv  of  hr'  ^'f'y  '"^Sested  Cir. 
.^t  Horace  ought  U^l^r^^^^^J^tZ 

doest  a^rt];r;^:;:'4oTe^i^^^^^^^^  ^?'  '»- 

bimself  says  nothing  about  tle^re^Tof^^S^^^^^^^ 


liasts  say  that  Antimachus,  in  relating  the  retum  of  p.»omcde, 
l^an^ith  the  history  of  Meleager.   the  brother  of  his  father 
Tvdeus,  and  filled  twenty-four  books  before  he  even  got  as  far 
.4  the  campaign  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  m  ^vhich  Tydeus 
fcll     But  as  the  Thebais  of  Antimachtis-a  poem,  which  though 
not*  cenerally  popular,   won  for  its  writer  in  the  judgment  ot 
some  crftics  a  Vlice  next  to  Homer  (cp.  Quintil.  X.  i,  53  ^^ith 
Mavor's  note)— can  barely  have   touched  upon   the   return   ol 
biomede  from  ihe  Trojan  War,  there  is  probably  some  error  in 
,he  tradition.     Welcker  Ep.  Cyclus  p.  103  supposes  the  refer- 
ence  here  to  be  to  the  rcturn  of  Diomede  to  Aetoha  after  the 
impaign  of  the  Epigoni  against  Thebes.     But  it  is  hardly  pos- 
^We  to  understandShe  '  reditus  D.'  of  anythmg  but  his  more 
famous  return  from  Troy  (cp.  Verg.  Aen.  viii.  9    xi.  .26  etc   . 
Hence  it  is  better  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  reference  to  Anti- 
machus  or  his  Thebais  at  all,  but  to  some  Cychc  poem,  now 
unknown,  belonging  to  the  legendary  cycle  of  ihe  ISarroi. 

147  gemiiio— al)OVO,i.e.fromthebirthofHelen.  Servius 
on  Verir.  in.  338  says  Lfdam  luppUcr  in  cyptum  mutatus^avu 
dam  fccit.  quac  ovum  pcpcnsse  dicitur,  unde  nati  stintHelefm, 
Castor  ct  Pollux.  Horace  here  follows  another  form  of  the  story, 
according  to  which  Castor  and  PoUux  were  born  from  one  ej^ 
(cp.  Sat.  II.  I.  26  avoprognatus  codem\  Helen  from  another  It 
s  possible  that  gemino  ovo  means  'the  two  eggs  :  cp.  Cic.  p.  best. 
^S  82  eemini  nominis  crrorc  *from  a  mistake  caused  by  his  havmg 
fwo  names'.  Verg.  Aen.  I.  274  g^^minam  prolcm,  ill.  535  ^^^''«''" 
muro^  IV.  470  geminum  solcm, 

148.    ad  eventum  festinat  *goes  straight  on  to  the  crisis' 
wilhout  undue  digressions,  or  losing  the  thread  of  his  narrative. 

in  medlas  res:  as  in  Odyss.  i.  ii  ^vd' aWoi  fih  Trai^r^,  oVot 
AiW  alirvi^  oXtOpou  oUol  icav  etc.  So  the  lliad  begms  with  a 
scene  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege ;  and  Vergil  plunges  into 
the  midst  of  his  narrative  (Aen.  i.  34)  with  the  words:  vtx  e 
conspcctu  Siculae  telluris  in  altttm  vela  dabant  lactt  ^ic.  Prot. 
Nettleship  {.P^crgil  and  his  Ancient  Ctttics  m  Conmgton  s 
Vercil  l.*  P.  xxxvi.)  happily  suggests  that  this  passage  m  Horace 
is  intended  as  a  defence  of  Vergil  against  contemporary^^f^w- 
taiorcs  'nescicntes  hanc  esse  artem  poeticam,  ut  a  mediis  mci- 
pientes  per  narrationem  prima  rcddamus '  (Servms  on  Aen.  p.  4 
Thilo).  Cp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  I.  16,  i  rcspondebo  ttbt  yorjpov 
irp&Ttpov,  'Owi-cwj,  Quint.  VII.  10,  ir  ubi  ab  initits  incij>tcndum, 
ubi  more  Homcrico  e  mcdiis  vel  ultimis  ? 

151.  mentitur  'uses  fiction ' :  cp.  Aristot.  Poet.  45  5f5t5axe 
hk  tiaXiara  'Ofiyjpos  kuI  toi>s  dXXovs  ftvdrj  X^^eiv  ws  5ct.  ita— ne : 
cp.  Ep.  I.  »3,  »2« 
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^rifw"''?**'  ^^'-  ^"  ^^"-  ^-  ^«'8^  respondent  exire.na 
piunis,  media  utnsque,  omma  omnibus. 

163—178.      7-/^*?  characters  of  the  drama  are  to  be  handled  in 
accordance  with  the  tcndcncies  of  their  several  times  oflife. 

163      tu,  as  general   as  in  v.   119,   128,  etc.     The  line  is 

X'^- -'  ::f'  a  ^  '^"^^  "'"  ^^  ^^^^^^^''  «^  transferred  to 
atter  i^^   as  Peerlkamp  suggests;  but  we  have  seen  frequentlv 

164.  plauaoris:  Bentley  attacked  this  reading  of  the  MSS 
and  schohasts.  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  intolerable  wifh 
plaudite  so  soon  following.  But  his  su^^gestion  >//W  is  no 
mprovement.  A  Jautor  or  c/ayueur  would  be  s4e  to  stay"o 
the  end  A  dramatist  desires,  not  the  patient  attentio/ of 
personal  fnends  or  hired  applauders,  but  the  genuine  merest  o 
the  general   audience.      Mcineke  and   Peerlkamp   read   for  ./ 

meX";!-^'''^'^''  ""?  ^'^''^'  arguments  do  not  conWnce 
Z  MQ  J^"%^°"^?  "°^  b^  ^"  better,  if  we  ventured  to  deser 
u^^W^'     ^'"'  ^^''"r  ,""'^^  "^^  ^^  '>"^"^d  to  a  paid  clag^^ur 

Tpplauds  (Fr?/'  '^'*"\'  ''  'T^^^^r'''  °"^  ^'»^«  persiftemb- 
applauds  (Ip.    I.  2,    130):  and  applause  was  not  confined  to 

the  end  of  ihe  play,  as  we  see  from  niany  references  in  Cicero. 
aulaea:  Ep.  11.  i,  189  note. 

Plamus  and^o?';il '?h  '^',  ^""'^l^^'   ^^  '^^  Trinummus  of 
llautus  and   of  a  1  the   plays  of  Terence,   the  characters  are 

denoted  not  by  mu  al  letters,  but  by  Greek  capitals,  and  when 

lach  SschT  Vr  x'°  ^"'"^  '}"'  '^^"^^  letter  u-as'prefixed  to 
each  (Ritschl    Praef.  Tnn.  p.  Iv.  .     To  thc  word  p/audite   with 

which  a  Laim  comedy  always  closes,  is  prefixecl  T    B^n  lev 

r.^^lrr  \  \  ?;  'V  ^"/  ^^'^  '^  mconsi-stent  with  the  use  of  he 
other  Greek  letters  (cp.  Riischl,  Proll.  Trin.  p.  xxx.).  Now  the 
word  cantor  may  take  one  of  two  meanings,  whence  much  con 
fusion  has  crept  mto  our  authorities :  for  ^;,r^  is  usSi  both  of 
playmg  on  the  flute,  and  of  singing  with  the  voice  In  i 
Roman  play  as  Ritschl  first  clearlV  ^owed.  there  we^e  three 
J^on!^'  ''th'^''^'^'  ^'^  ^"^*^^^^^"'  (^)  ^ecitative/rnd  (3)  lyric 
by  the  flute :   the  second  to  iambic  or  trochaic  sepSans 

(cT  C?c  "¥usc  'i  ^'^  '"^^  ^^"'   ^"^'"^^^   -  '^-  terS!'S) 
fe^^,S -^L  last  to'^  "'"'  '''''\^<^^'^^^P^'-'^riosfoufatad 

noiam) .  mc  last  to  the  lyric  monologues,  which  were  alwav^ 
sung,  and  which  were  cantica  proper."*  L  vy  vii   ,  te  Is  SHhC 
Lmus  Andronicus,  havingbeenencored  in  these  last  until  he  los 
his  voice.  mtroduced  the  custom  of  having  a  young  s  ave  standing 


ni.ar  the  flute-player,  to  sing  the  cantica,  while  the  actor  accom- 
mn  ed  him  wilh  app  opriate  gestures. -No w  Bentleyassumed  thal 
fhe  .a«rwas  the  flute-player,  and  that  'cantons  erat  deposiUs 
ex  orc  tibiis  plaudite  insonare'.     Hermann  on  the  other  hand 
Ofiusc   l    ^02)  argues  that  the  cantor  and  the  /ustrw  were  one 
anfthe  same,  quoting  Cic.  de  Sen.  19,  70  ne.jue  emmhtstnom 
^tplaLt7ralnda%bu/^  cst.  modo  in  quocumque  Jucrd  actu 
Lfbetur-nequesapientibus  usque  ad  ^ p/audite'  vemendum  est:  and 
CintU   VI,  ^2tunc  est  commovcndum  t/uatrum  cum  ventum 
Ikc^ipsum  illud,  quo  vetercs  tragoediae  comoediacqne  dndtintur^ 
fiodite      The   passage   in   Cic.  only  means   that  a  good  actor 
W  not  be  vexed,  if  he  has  to  leave  the  stage  before  applause 
iT  for^ially   challenged.   by    himself   or    some    one    else :    the 
oassan;    in    Ouintii;    says   nothing    on  the    present   pomt.     I 
&c-   that  the  .a«/./was  neidier   the  flute-player.  nor  an 
ordTnary  actor,  but  the  singer  to  whom  the  cantua  had  been 
commiued  throughout.     The  usual  books  «^  ref^-r^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
clear  on  this  point.     That  cantor  may  mean  «actor    simply  has 
been  argued  from  Cic.  p.  Sest.  5.^;,  1 18  ^am  cum  agcretur  togata 
cat^tZ  tota    clarissinia    concentatione    in   ore  tmpuri  /lomtms 
mm)nens  contionata  est . .  .Sedcbat  cxanimatus ;  et  ts,  qm  antea 
Z^Z  Z!^cio  contiones  cc/ebrare  sttas  so/ebat.  cantorumtp- 
sorum  vociOus  eiciebattir.     On  this  passage   Mommsen.   Rom. 
gII   III.  ..07,  after  speaking  of  ^he  Profess.onal  dema^^^^^^^^^ 
and  their  paid  applauders,  goes  on   to  say :     the   well-tramed 
?hroats  (^«r^.'///)  of  the  staff"  of  the  theatres  were  a  coveted 
article  fLr   tLe^tanding  thunderings'    (a  P^f  ^S^  ,f  ^  ^  ^n 
uanslated  by  Dr  Dickson,  E.  T.   iv.  295,  and  by  Dr  Ilolden 
acrioc  ^Vand  Ihis,  he  says.  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
Cicero.^    He  had  been  accustomed  to  hire  strong  voices  Irom 
the  theatre  to  applaud  him:  now  these  voices  were  used  to  tum 
him  imo  ridicule^     But  the  narrative  is  too  obscure  tor  us  to  be 
Ze  tode  ermine  what  kind  of  .a,./.m  these  were,  and  how  they 
2ame  ?o  be  all  singing  together  in  a  ^omoedta  togata^^^^^^ 
other  passage  in  which  cantor  appcars  to  mean  actor  .  buet  «^aiig. 
Lvi L  rceilainly  not  one.     Cp.  note  on  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  60,  244. 
157.    naturls:soallMSS.  Bentley  s  ;«a/«m  has found  some 
favour:  it  gives  at  first  sight  an  excellent  ant.thesis  to  ntobi/,bus^ 
whUe   xa  «ro.-  are  not  happily  described  as  mobties  (cp.  Lp.  l.  10. 
L)  and   he  trajection  oiet  is  quite  in  Horace's  way.     But  afte 
Jxmaturus  does  not  alTord  the  best  contrast  to  ;;/.^./«:  and 
moH/Zlnaturis  et  annis  may  be  takea  as  a  headiadys  'natures 
ihat  change  with  years'.  .         ^  . 

168     reddere  vocea  *reply  in  words',  not  *repeat  words 
(as  Oriand  Schutz)  heard  from  the  mother  or  the  nurse:  cp. 
Verg.  Aen.    I.   409  '^^ras  atidire  et  reddere  voces,  and  Catull. 
LXIV.  166  nec  missas  audire  queunt  fiec  reddere  voces. 
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pede  Elgnat  liumuin=imprimit  vestigiis  suis.   Acron. 

159.    coUudere,  in  this  sense  only  here.     Cic.  has  the  ur.rrl 
m  the  sense  of  'to  act  in  collusion'.  °"^ 

Ov.  Met.  I.  234  coh^tt  os  rab^eni.     Peerikamp  quotes  a  numbe; 
of  passages  m  which  collige^c  iram  or  /Va.  is  used  of  one^qui 
sum,no  ahquo  tempore,  caussas  irascendi  omnes,  u,  de  potes  ' 

Xcut'^T  Lucr.".  ^'"^'"  ^^^"  °"^"^"^'  ^^^  -"-^-; 

1    'j-  •^*  r"^'^-  *•  '^3.  Lucan  I.  207,  II.  33.     Hence  with 
one  old  edition  he  reads  concipit.     This  might  have  been  a  more 

"e^rir^""""'  """'  ''''''  ''  "^  ^»^P^'^^^^^  reason  to  d^sert 
§56"°'    ^°'^*'  ^^*  '•  '^'  ^^  "^*'^-    mutatur:  Roby.  S.  G. 

161.  Imberbus :  so  re/.  B/and      Tn    Fn    n     t     c 
custode.  sc  the  paedagogus.  whVs^^ffiS^H^r^ce^s  fa^^ 
discharged  for  his  son  :  Sat.  I.  4,  1,8,  i.  6,  81. 

162.  campi  sc.  xMartii :  Carm.  i.  8,  3'  Ep.  i.  18,  54. 

163.  cereus  flectl,  like /^wra /<7//,- Carm.  11.  4,  ,1.     ««The 
adjectives  are  only  more  or  less  coloured  forms  o  /aci/is    and 

'tireThunTfl:;r  ''^?  ^'^  ^^^^^^^^^"  «^  the^mpSsoTal 
tacle  est  hunc  flectere'  mto  a  personal  'hic  facilis  est  flecti'  »' 
WickhamJOdes'  App.  11.  2.  Roby  §  ,361.  S.  G.  §  540.  The 
charactershere  ass.gned  to  youths,  to  men  in  mature  1^^^«^  to 
old  men  follow  closely  those  of  Aristotle  Rhet.  11.  12,  from  whom 
they  were  probably  borrowed;  thus  ccreusy/cc/i=,{i;,era^o\os 

164.  utllium  Urdus  provisor.  prodigus  aerls :  Ar.  0*Xo- 

^.l^^'.^^y^^'^=f'n<^^^^'^Xos:    Ar.    Kal  <pc\6Ti,ioi   uiv  elm 
fi^Wov   U  <f>^\oviKOi.  virepoxiis  ydp  eindvnel  ij  ve6Tr,s.  i,  6i  W/c« 
vjepoxv  ns.  -The  0tXorc^.'a  of  youth  seems  to  be  represented  by 
Iloraces  cuj>u/us  Mesirous '.  that  is  of  honour  or  giory,  not  o^f 
course  of  money,  covetous  or  avaricious. "     Cope  ad  loc! 

amata  reUnquere  pemix:  Ar.  Kal  i^Uopoi  ^pos  'riis  in. 
eviiias'  Kal  a<p68pa  p.ky  eiriOujiiodiri,  rax^us  6i  iravovTai. 

167.  inservit  honori :  Ar.  0tXor*/xerra*  irp6s  a'XXoiyt,  •  he 
devotes  himself  to  securing  honour':  cp.  Cic.  de  Fin.  11.  35,  ,,7 
cu/uUsccntes  quos  suis  commodis  inservituros  arbitrabimur  dl 
de  Off.  II.  1,  4  honoribtis  inservire  is  quite  diff-erent  and  means 
Irt^  1  'r^i^  '°  '^^  ^'^^^"^Se  of  my  public  duties  in  high 
n?.l  A  JrK^P//^"?-  "" V-  '  7  the  word  is  ised  of '  taking  care '  of 
one  s  healih.    (In  1  ac.  Ann.  xiii.  8  it  is  due  only  to  conjecture 


168  commlilBge  :  v.  98  note.  mox^postea,  as  Servius  notes 
on  GVor-^^Tquoting  Carm.  Iil.  6,  47  ^^^  ^'^^"^''■^  progemem 
Z^str?m.  The  explanation  />ost,  written  over  mox,  has  givcn 
risHn  some  inferior^MSS.  to  the  reading  Ar;«^tor.,  probably 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  abbreviation  /  mutare. 

169  vel— vel  •  both— and',  used  where  both  reasons  might 
be  correctly  allegcd.     Cic  de  Orat.  1.  i,  3  «ote. 

170.  quaerit:  cp.  Ep.  i.  7.  57=  Ar.  1.  ^'.^P^' l^^Jf^^iP''. 
tQciy  (ol  rpeaavTepoih  iXX'  oi,  irp6s  t6  Ka\6v,  jmWou  v  «"'/'^.^ 
^avrt  Tai  .oGt'  iirievf.r,riKol  oOre  rrpaKTiKoi  Kara  ras  iiridvfdas. 
dXXA^rl  rd  ic^P^os.  'Aristotle  as  well  as  Horace  confines  him- 
feYf  almost  exc^usively  to  the  delineation  of  the  unfavourable 
^de  orthe  character  of  old  age.  suppressing  its  .redeemmg 
features.'     Cope  ad  loc.  ,  ,   .«       , 

171  geUde :  Ar.  Karerl^vypJpoi  ydp  d<Tiv,  ol Jk  {pioi)0ep,xol. 
Jcrre  irToioiro^,^  r67^/>as  rv  8ei\Lr  >c<d  yap  6  <p6^os  KaraM^^  ris 

icrlv. 

172  fpe  lonffua:  Aristotle  describes  old  men  as  6vai\- 
^iSal  i.e.^w  toform  hopes.  and  this  seems  to  be  the  meamng 
reouired  here.     But  can  s/>c /ongus  bcar  that  meanmg?    There 

To  o?her  nstance  of  the  phra^e  :  but  sJ>es/onga  is  used  severa 
timesby  Horacetodenote  'a  far-reaching  hope',  a  hope  which 
requireJmuch  time  for  its  fulfilment   cp.  Carm.  i.  4.  iS  ^ff 
summa  brevis  stem  nos  vctat  incoliare  iongam :  ib.  I.  11,  0  spatio 
Z^i  stZ  ion^am  reseces.       But  the  hopes  of  old  men   are 
rressarfw  shor    in  their  anticipations.  and  so  spe  /ongus  seenis 
?o™  just    the   wrong  meaning.      Hence   Bentley   read  .^ 
/entus  which  he  took  to  mean  'slow  to  conceive  hopes  .     But  it 
rvery  doubtful  whether  this  could  mean  anything  but  '  tenac.ous 
of  hope',  and  hence  it  amounts  to  the  same  thmg  as  spe  /ongus 
h    hl^  interpretation  of  the  latter.     The  MS.  readmg  may  how- 
c  er  lawfuUy  bear  the  meaning  '  holding  long  to  h.s  hopes  , 
ha    isTo  saj.  not  expecting  the  speedy  fulfilment  of  them,  as  a 
youngman  does,  and  thercfore  not  pushingo.i  sirenuously  (m^^) 
o  refuTe  them.     Much  as  Horace  borrows  here  from  Anstotle. 
t  is  nornecessary  to  suppose  that  he  follows  h.m  m  every  po.nt: 
Cic    Plm   11    16;  6  has  ;v..r^.r  desperationes  eorum,  quv  senes 
elc^ntll/escentl  me:  eos  ego  fortasse  nunc  imitor  et  utorcutaHs 
vU?o-  but  this  only  shows  the  possibility,  not  the  necess.ty  of  a 
TimUar  idea  in  Horace.     Orelli  and  L.  S.  retain  the  explana  lon 
of  Forcelli^  et  diffic.Iis  ad  sperandum'.  without  meqt.ng 

the  grave  difficulties  raised  by  Bentley. 

avidusque  futuri  is  a  not  less  difficult  expression  :  Bentley, 
to  make  Ilorace  reproduce  Ar.'s  Kal  SeiXoi  ^ai  ira.ra  irpo<po- 
sV-ot  rea^^  on  qu.*te  worthless  authority.  pavidusque  :  but  the 
p^t  has  in  V  ew  rather  icai  ^tX6i-«oc  Kal  poXicra  im  ry  reXcuraf? 
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rifUpq.,  5ttt  Th  roO  diroVrcs  eTi^ai  rrjv  eTidvfuap'  Kal  ov  dk  iydeeti, 
roOrov  fxaXiara  itridvnovci..  Hence  the  meaning  is  ♦  eager  for 
longer  life '.  Qp.  Soph.  Frag.  Acris.  64  d  rov  ^ijv  ydp  ou5ctj 
tis  6  yrjpdffKuv  ip^.  So  Acron  rightiy  explains  it.  But  again  we 
must  confess  that  the  expression  is  unparalleled,  and  hardly  in 
keepmg  with  Horace's  frequent  use  oi  futunim  elsewhere. 

173.  difficllis  *  cross-grained ',  Sat.  11.  5,  90  dijnciUm  et  moro- 
jum. 

querulus:  Ar.  Rhet.  11.  13,  15  oOev  68vpriKol  elaiy  kuI  oOk 
€vrpaTre\oL  ov8i  <pi\oyi\oioi. 

laudator  temporis  actl:  ib.  §  12  SiareXouat  ydp  rd  yevofieva 
\iyovrei'   dvafiifivrjorKdfxevoi  ydp  rjSovrai.    Like  Nestor  in  Homcr. 

174.  mlnorum :  Ep.  :i.  i,  84. 

176.  multa...adimunt:  'anni  renire  dicuntur  ad  quadra- 
gesimum  sextum  usque  annum,  inde  aifireiam  accedente  senecta'. 
Comm.  Cruq.  This  phrase,  Hke  that  in  Sophocles,  from  which 
it  was  possibly  borrowed  (Trach.  547  opu  ydp  if^iTjv  ttjv  fiiv 
epirovffav  TpSffu,,  rijv  8i  <pdivovaav),  'supposes  an  dKfxrj,  a  definite 
liv",V^°  7  ^^^^  ascends  and  from  which  it  descends':  cp. 
Wickhams  note  on  Carm.  11.  5,  14,  a  passage  which,  as  he 
justly  pomts  out,  is  not  really  parallel.  The  French  say  On 
fiomme  sur  son  retour.     Cp.  Tennyson's  Miller^s  Daughter: 

There's  somewhat  flows  to  ws  in  life, 
But  more  is  lakea  quile  away. 

Schiitz  prefcrsasecondexplanation  given  by  Acron,  accordinc 
to  which  all  years  that  lie  before  us  are  called  venientes,  and 
ihose  which  are  past  are  recedcntes.  The  old  man  has  few  years 
hefore  him,  and  thcrefore  cannot  cxpect  so  many  commoda  as  the 
young  man.     Conington  renders 

Years  as  they  come,  bring  blessings  in  thcir  train : 
Years  as  they  go,  take  blessings  back  again. 

This  is  ambiguous,  but  points  in  thc  direction  of  Schutz's 
view. 

176.  ne  forte,  etc.  You  must  remember  this,  lest  you  should 
assign  the  characters  wrongly.  Schiitz  connects  this  with  mora- 
bimur,  not  with  adununt:  and  ccrtainly  ihe  connexion  of  ihought 
with  V.  178  is  closer  than  with  v.  175.  For  the  rhyme  cp.  v.  gg 
note.  j         V       y^ 

• 

178.  aevo  goes  with  adiunctis  as  well  as  with  aptis.  Thc 
adtuncta  are  accordmg  to  Acron  quae  bene  haereant  et  con^ruant 
a^/^/»;  =  attributes,  Td  Kaff  avrd  cvfjL^e^rjKora,  or  *  necessary 
accident^  .  Cp.  Mill  s  Ao^c  i.  7,  §  8.  and  Cic.  Acad.  i.  5,  a! 
quae  beatae  vUae  adinncta  sunt,    «things    inseparable   from  u 


happy  life*.     [OreIli's  t4  vapaKeifieva  has  no  classical  authority, 
though  often  used  in  text-books  of  logic.] 

Apla  indicates  that  the  connexion  denoted  by  adiuncta  is  a 
natural  onc.  The  transposition  (hypcrbaton)  of  -que  is  common 
enough  in  Horacc,  e.g.  Sat.  I.  6,  44  cornua  quod  vincatque  tubas^ 
II.  3,  130,  etc. :  aevum  is  used  for  *time  of  life'  in  Ep.  i.  20,  26 
and  in  Verg.  G.  iii.  100  animos  aevumque  notabis,  as  elsewhere: 
morari  may  well  be  used  for  *to  dwell  with  care  upon'.  Hence 
none  of  Ribbeck's  reasons  for  rejeciing  this  line  has  any  cogent 
force.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  authority  here  for  morabilur:  but 
it  is  so  awkward  to  supply  scriptor,  that  we  must  regard  this 
rcading  as  simply  an  oversight,  perhaps  due  to  agitur. 

179—188.  Thini^s  secn  on  tJie  stage  impress  the  audience, 
more  than  things  rcportcd :  but  thcre  arc  some  scenes  not  fit  to 
be  represented  in  action. 

179.  in  scaenis :  the  plural,  used  also  in  Verg.  Acn.  l.  429, 
IV.  471  scaenis  agitattts  Orestes,  secms  to  refer  10  the  various 
occasions  on  which  a  play  would  be  acted  ;  *in  theatrcs' :  it  is 
apparently  never  uscd  of  a  single  stage.  The  form  scenis  is 
quite  indefensible :  cp.  Ribbcck  Prol.    I^erg.  p.  387.     Corssen 

I.-  325- 

acta  refertur,  as  in  the  Greek  tragedies  by  an  dyye^os  from  a 
distance  or  an  i^dyye^os  from  ihe  house  bcfore  which  the  scene 
was  laid. 

180.  segnius:  cp.  Cic.  dc  Orat.  III.  41,  163  facilius  ad  ea^ 
quae  visa,  quam  ad  illa  quae  audita  sunt,  mentis  oculi  feruntur  : 
and  more  fully  in  II.  87,  357.  Peerlkamp  would  transpose 
demissa  and  subiecta,  quoting  several  passages  in  which  demittere 
is  used  for  'rem  alte  in  animum  mittere ',  or  subicere  for  'leviter 
suggcrere'.  But  these  meanings  do  not  necessarily  attach  to 
the  words,  and  there  is  no  objeclion  to  saying  *things  which 
pass  inlo  the  mind  through  the  ears',  or  'which  are  brought 
before  theeyes'.  For  subiecta  =  vrroKelfxeva  cp.  Reid  on  Acad. 
I.  8,  31.  For  the  eyesight  as  compared  with  the  other  senses 
cp.  ib.  II.  7,  20. 

181.  fidelibus :  cp.  Herod.  I.  8  <«JTa  ydp  Tiryxoyet  dvOpu- 
iroKTiv  iSvra  dmaroTepa  6<pda\ft.u)v. 

182.  ipse  tradit :  '  ipse  mihi  trado  quod  video ;  at  alter 
mihi  tradit  quod  narrat'.     Acron. 

183.  digna  geri :  Sat.  I.  3,  24  dignusque  notari  (with 
Palmer's  note) :  1,  4,  3  dignus  describi.  promes :  Ep.  l.  i,  87 
(note). 

184.  feusundia  praesens  *  the  eloquence  of  one  who  is  now 
■on  thc  slage':  this  is  better  than  to  lake  it  of  one  who  witnessed 
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the  deed,  as  many  editors  do,  lox  praesms  is  naturally  contrastetl 
with  ex  ocitiis. 

185.  ne  restored  by  Bentley  for  nec,  which  seems  to  have 
no  authority.  It  is  Iva  fjL-ii,  not  /itJ,  as  he  rightly  takes  it.  In  the 
Medea  of  Euripides,  the  cries  of  the  children,  as  they  are  beinj; 
murdered  behind  thescenes,  are  heard  by  the  audience  (vv.  1271, 
H77):  the  chorus  tells  Jason  of  thcir  fate  (v.  1309),  and  then 
Medea  appears  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  with  the  bodies 
of  the  children  (v.  1317)-  In  Seneca's  play,  in  spite  of  thc 
rule  of  Horace,  the  murder  took  place  on  the  stage. 

186.  Atreus:  cp.  v.  91. 

187.  Procne,  according  to  the  Orcek  form  of  the  story,  was 
changed  into  a  nightingale,  Philomela,  her  sister,  into  a  swallow  : 
the  Komans  generally  made  Philomela  thc  nightingale,  and  Pro- 
cne  the  swallow,  perhaps  wrongly  connecting  the  name  o(  the 
former  with  /iAos.  Cp.  Wagner  and  Conington  on  Verg.  Ecl. 
VI.  78 — 0.  The  legend  is  most  fuUy  given  by  Ovid  Met.  vi. 
^12 — 6y6^  and  best  discussed  by  Preller  Gr.  MytJi.  II.  140 — 144. 

Cadmus  In  anguem :  cp.  M.  Arnold  Empedocies  on  Etna: 
And  there,  they  say,  two  bright  and  aged  snakes, 
Who  once  were  Cadmus  and  Marmonia, 
Bask  in  the  glens  or  on  the  warm  sea-shorc, 
In  breathless  quiet,  after  all  their  ills. 
Cp.  Eur.  Bacch.  1330  ff.     *In  another  play  Eur.  actually  rcpre- 
sented  on  the  stage  the  commencement  of  the  change,  as  is  shewn 
by  the  following  somewhat  ludicrous  lines,  fragm.  922,  of/Lioi. 
SpdKuv  /xoi  yiyviTai  t6  7'  ri/uffV   riKvov,   irtpiwXdKriOi  t(^  XotTy 
iror/)*.     Cp.  Ovid  Met.  IV.  584,  and   Milton  P.  Z.  IX.  505.' 
(Sandys  ad  loc.) 

188.  Incredulus  refers  to  v.  187,  not  so  much  to  185—6. 
189—192.     A  piay  tnust  be  of  due  iengtli,  and  the  inten>cntion 

ofa  deity  miist  not  bc  necdiessiy  anpioycd. 

189.  quinto  actu:  for  qnam  quintum  actum^  the  acc.  being 
an  acc.  of  extent  after  productior=iongior.  Greek  tragedies  were 
divided  into  ittMlilia  with  a  rp6\oyoi  and  an  i^o5oi,  divided 
by  choric  songs  (cp.  Aristot.  Poet.  c.  Xli.  [perhaps  an  interpola- 
tion]) ;  but  the  number  of  the  ereiadSia  was  not  always  the  same. 
In  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  for  instance  there  are  six  '  episodes ', 
with  five  aTdaifJLa  and  a  Trdpobos  (cp.  Jebb's  edition,  p.  8);  in 
the  Oedipus  Coioneus  there  are  five.  The  establishment  of  the 
rule  requiring  three  acts  (nam  tragoedia  in  tria  dividitur^  ex- 
pectationem,  gesta,  exittim:  Donat.  on  Ter.  Adelph.  III.  i),  or 
including  the  prologue  and  the  epilogue  five,  has  been  assigned 
to  Varro  (cp.  Ribbeck  Rdm.  Trag.  p.  642).  It  was  quite  un- 
known  to  the  comic  dramatists;  the  division  of  each  of  the  plays 


of  Plautus  and  Terence  into  five  acts  is  due  only  to  the  gram- 
marians,  and  is  often  very  unskilfully  raade  (cp.  Lorenz  Einiei' 
tung  zur  Alosteiiariay  p.  1 7) ;  perhaps  it  is  due  only  to  this  dic- 
tum  in  Ilorace.  The  modern  division  into  acts  dates  from  the 
edition  of  J.  B.  Pius,  Milan,  1500  ff.  (Teuffel,  Hom.  Lit.  §  86). 
But  VontxXMS  praef.  Ter.  Adelph.  says  hcux  etiam  ut  cetera  huius- 
(£nu)di  poemata  quinque  aetus  habcat  necesse  cst  choris  divisos  a 
Craecis  poetisy  quos  etsi  retinendi  causa  iam  inconditos  spectatores 
minime  distinguunt  Latini  comici...tamen  a  doctis  vetcribus  dis- 
crcti  atquc  disiuncti  sunt.  Still  therc  were  no  doubt  pauses  in 
the  action  of  most,  if  not  of  all  plays;  and  these  were  fiUed  up 
by  the  music  of  the  flute-player.  Cp.  Plaut.  Pseud.  574  R.  (at 
the  end  of  Act  I.)  Tibucn  vos  interea  hic  ddcctavcnt.  So  pro- 
bably  at  ihe  end  of  Acts  I.  Ill.and  IV.  of  the  Mostellaria  the  stage 
was  left  empty,  but  not  at  the  end  of  Act  II. — Cicero  evidently 
knew  only  thcdivision  iuto  thrce  acts:  cp.  ad  Quint.  fr.  I.  r,  16, 
46  iliud  tc  ad  cxtremum  ct  oro  ct  hortor^  ut  tanquam  poetae  boni 
et  actorcs  industrii  soicnt^  sic  tu  in  cxtrema  parte  ct  conclusione 
muneris  ac  ncgotii  tui  diligentissimus  sis,  ut  hic  teriius  annus 
impcrii  tui  tanquam  tertius  actus  perfcctissimus  ct  ornatissimus 
fuisse  videntur.  In  de  Sen.  19,  70  modo  in  quocunquc  fuerit  actu 
proi>ctur\\c  seems  to  use  actus  loosely  for  'scenc'. — The  justice 
of  the  rule  has  been  often,  and  not  without  reason  disputed :  and 
some  of  the  greatest  modern  playwrights,  espccially  among  the 
Frcnch,  prcfcr  the  division  into  three  acts. 

190.  spectata  has  certainly  less  aulhority  than  spectanda 
(especially  as  the  old  Berne  MS.  has  exspcctanda),  but  it  seems 
to  be  required  by  the  sense.  In  Sat.  I.  10,  39  where  spectanda 
is  certainly  rij;ht,  many  MSS.  have  spcctata,  but  here  the  con- 
verse  confusion  seems  to  have  taken  place.  There  is  a  tautology 
in  *to  be  brought  forward  once  more  to  be  secn',  which  there  is 
not  in  'after  it  has  once  been  seen,  to  be  brought  out  again'. 
[Why  not  take  rcponi  as  *to  bc  laid  aside'?  spectanda  will  then 
come  in  ;  ita  reponi  ut  spectanda  sit :  i.e.  the  play  may  still  hope 
for  some  more  performances.    J.  s.  R.] 

191.  nec  deus  Intersit,  ex  macliina^  as  the  proverbial  ex- 
pression  has  it.  According  to  Pollux  iv.  128  t)  fivxo-^V  ^^oOs 
SeUvvai  koI  ijpu^i  tous  iv  dipi...Kai  KeiTai  /card  T-qv  dpiaTepdv  Trdpo- 
dovy  inrkp  ttjv  (TKTivijv  t6  »"^05.  Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  425  D  says  wffTrep 
oi  Tpay(i}doTroioi,  iveiddv  ti  dTropQaiv,  irri  rds  fjLrixavdi  KaTa<pev- 
70U(rt  dfoi/s  alpovTes,  and  similarly  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  I.  20,  53  ut 
tragici  poetae,  cum  explicare  argumcnti  exitum  non  potestis^  con- 
fugitis  cui  dcum.  Aristotle  (Poet.  XV.  11)  says  <}>avep6v  oti  Kai 
t4$  Xvaeis  twv  pivduv  e$  avTov  5eT  toD  fivdou  avnjiaiveiv,  Kal  firj 
uiairep  iv  Ty  Mt^Sciji  dvb  fMvx^-^V^'  ^u'  ^o  deity  appears  in  the 
Medea.  In  the  nine  plays  of  Euripides  where  the  dcus  ex  ma- 
china  appears,  *the  dislinct  purpose  is  to  bring  the  action  to  a 
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peaceful  close,  and  calm  the  minds  excitcd  and  disturbed  with 
the  calamities,  and  still  more  the  apparent  injustices,  suffered  by 
the  actors' (Mahaffy  jfi^wnr^/V/w,  p.  122).  In  the  Philoctetes  of 
Sophocles  the  appearance  of  Heracles  ex  niachina  is  needful  in 
orcier  that  the  struggle  between  two  human  wills,  neither  of 
which  could  yield  wiihout  an  inconsistency  fatal  to  the  dramatic 
picture,  might  be  terminated  by  an  expression  of  the  divine  will. 
In  some  at  least  of  the  plays  of  Euripides  there  is  also  'dignus 
vindice  nodus',  an  entanglement  that  calls  for  a  deliverer. 

192.     quarta...per8ona.     Traj^edy  began  with  a   dialogue 
between  a  single  actor  and  the  leadcr  of  the  chorus;  Aeschylus 
introduced  asecond  aclor,  Sophoclcs  a  third  (Arist.  Poet.  IV.  16 
Kai  t6  t€  tuv  VTTOKpirQv  irXriiioi  e$  ivbs  eli  8vo  Trpwros  AtffxvXo^ 
■^yay€...Tp€U  di  Kai  ffKrjvoypaipiav  ^0^0^X175),  employcd  also  by 
Ac.schyhis  in  his  later  pteys,  i.e.  in  the  trilogy  of  the  Orestca 
(probably  not  in  the  Prometheus).     These  thrce  actors  formed  a 
troop,  and  one  troop  was  assigned  by  the  archon  to  an  approved 
dramatist.     If  it  was  ncccssary  for  some  wortls  to  be  said  by  a 
fourth  character,  when  the  threc  actors  wcre  already  on  the  stage, 
these  were  spoken  by  one  of  the  chorus  as  a  wapaffKriviov  or 
irapaxcp-n')'n!^°-  (*-T-  '^^''-•a/n'  of  the  Grccks^  p.  268).     It  has  been 
supposed  ihat  the  Oediptts  Coloneus  required  a  fourth  actor,  but 
there  is  no  difficuity  in  supposing  ihat  the  part  of  Theseus  was 
divided  bctween  the  sccond  and  thc  third   actors,  the  formei 
taking  all  except  vv.  886 — 104.^,  and  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  play  the  few  words  spoken  by  Ismene  werc  treated  as  a  ra- 
paffKi]viov  (cp.  Campbcll's  Sophoclcs  l.-  p.  284,  or  Schneidewin"s 
Hiiiie  tttng  2ii\  fin.).     In  the  Andromache  of  Euripides  545  ff- 
whilc  Andromache,  hcr  young  son  Molossus  and  Menelaus  are 
still  upon  the  stage,  Pelcus  enters:  but  the  speeches  assigned  to 
Molossus  are  few  and  brief,  and  wcre  j^robably  spoken  for  him  by 
one  of  che  chorus  concealed.     In  tlic  Choephori  of  Aeschylus  the 
three  lines  (900 — 902)  which  form  the  whole  part  of  Pylades. 
"were  spoken  by  the  actor  who  was  also  the  oUiTrjs,  as  the  Schol. 
says  iva  p.rj  8'  X^ywffiv,     Hence  there  is  no  real  exception  to  this 
law  in  ihe  Greek  tragedians.     Of  course  mtt/e  charactcrs  were 
freely  inlroduced. 

loqui  laboret  •  push  in  his  words '  so  as  to  distract  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  spectator,  or  bettcr  'show  anxiety  to  speak'. 

193 — 201.     The  part  o/the  chorus  in  tragcdy. 

193.  actoris  partis...defendat:  the  chorus  should  not  stand 
outside  the  action  of  the  piece,  and  simply  fill  up  the  intervals 
between  the  scenes  with  songs  slightly,  if  at  all,  connected  with  the 
plot  {i/xHoXifia)  as  often  in  Euripides  andespecially  in  Agathon,  but 
shculd  lake  as  direct  a  part  in  it  as  an  actor  does.  We  must  not  limit 
this,  as  some  have  done,  to  the  case  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
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line,  whcre  a  fourth  speaker  is  required.  Cp.  Soph.  O.  T.  276^. 
It  is  a  mistake  also  to  suppose  that  a  chorus  was  not  introduced 
in  Roman  tragedies :  it  not  merely  sang  its  songs  between  the 
scenes,  but  took  part  in  the  action  (cp.  Kibbeck  Rom.  Trag.  pp. 
()27 — 9).  But  as  the  orchestra  was  fitted  up  with  seats  in  the 
Roman  theatre,  the  chorus  must  have  taken  a  place  upon  the  stage, 
and  thus  been  more  closcly  connected  with  the  action  than  in 
Greek  tragedy.  Aristotle  says  (Poct.  xviii.  19)  koX  t6v  xopi>v  8i 
tva  Sei  UTToXa/Sctf  tuv  vTroxpiTuv  Kal  fidpLov  elvai  tou  6\ov  Kai 
ffvvayuvi^effdait  fxTj  wtrircp  irap  HvpnriSji  dW  Cjffirep  Trapd  ^ocpo- 
K\ei.  In  Seneca's  tragedies  the  choruscs  are  quite  unconnected 
with  the  plot.     For  Sophocles  cp.  Campbeirs  Sophocles  c.  xiil. 

194.  intercinat  followed  by  the  accusative  without  a  pre- 
position  as  in  Carm.  I.  14,  19  iiitcrfitsa  nitentis  aequora  Cyciadas. 
This  construction  of  a  compound  verb  becomes  very  common  in 
Tacitus:  e.g.  Ann.  II.  ^flumcn  Visurgis  Romanos  Cheritscosqtie 
interflitebat  (so  Ilist.  Iil.  5),  III.  33  qui  cognitioncm  intervene- 
lant:  Driiger  Hist.  Synt.  I.  350. 

196.  bonis  faveat:  the  chorus  almost  invariably  expresses 
the  view  of  right-minded  spcctators. 

197.  peccare  timentis  is  the  reading  of  almost  all  MSS. 
Bentley  objectcd  to  it,  because  (i)  if  equivalent  to  boni,  it  is 
otiose  TsXiQxfaveat  bonis:  (2)  Ep.  I.  16,  52  seems  to  indicate  that 
those  who  avoid  sinning  from  fear  are  'servilia  ingenia',  un- 
deserving  of  any  favour.  (3)  amet  is  not  the  word  H.  would 
have  chosen.  Hence,  on  very  slight  authority,  he  read  pacare 
titmentiSf  and  this  reading  has  been  adopted  by  some  good 
editors,  e.g.  Meineke,  Haupt,  and  L.  Miiller.  It  has  been 
argued  that  tumentis  is  at  least  as  tautologous  after  iratos  as  the 
MS.  reading  after  boniSy  and  that  amct pacare  is  by  no  means  a 
natural  expression  for  pacct.  The  former  objection  Bentley  anti- 
cipated  by  pointing  out  that  tumidus  is  used  for  the  result  not 
only  of  anger,  but  also  of  grief  (Cic.  Tusc.  ill.  12,  26;  31,  76), 
to  Nvhich  Orelli  adds  pride,  comparing  Sat.  II.  3,  ^x^purum  cst 
vitio  tibi,  citm  tumidum  est  cor?  Docderlein  warmly  defends 
and  Keller  accepts  pacare  timentis;  which  Bentley  suggests  as 
an  alternative,  comparing  Senec.  Ep.  LIX.  nil  stultitia  pacatum 
habet:  tam  superne  illi  mctus  est^  quam  infra.  On  the  whole 
there  is  (as  Munro  says)  no  sufficient  reason  for  departing  from 
the  MSS.,  though  Bcntley's  reading  gives  what  Horacemightwell 
have  written.  The  chorus  should  show  their  affection  for  heroes 
or  heroines,  who  though  tempted  to  commit  a  sin  shrink  from 
doing  so.  We  may  pcrhaps  with  Ritter  take  bonis  as  nearly 
equal  iofortibuSy  those  who  feel  no  temptation  to  go  wrong. 

198.  xnensao  brevis,  i.c.  of  a  table  on  which  there  is  a  cena 
brez>is  Ep.  I.  14,  35. 
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salubrcm  lustillam  *the  blessings  of  justice':  so  taken  the 
epithet  is  not  out  of  place,  as  Peerlkamp  thinks. 

199.  apertis  portis:  cp.  Carm.  iii.  5,  33  portasquc  non 
dausas, 

200.  tegat  commlssa,  as  in  Sophoclcs  Electr.  469,  Philoct. 
391,  Eur.  Hippol.  712,  Elect.  27 1,  etc. 

oret:  Peerlkamp's  suggestion  to  take  Fortunam  out  of  the 
(lependent  sentence  as  the  object,  is  tempting,  but  leaves  deosque 
precetur  too  indefinite. 

202 — 219.  The  music^  which  accompanicd  the  charus^  under- 
went  great  changes  as  luxury  increasedy  and  the  language  of  thc 
chorus  became  more  ornate. 

202.  tibia :  the  old  Phr}-gian  pipe  was  made  originally  of 
a  reed  (a^\6$  KaXd^tyos  as  Pollux  X.  153  calls  it),  as  we  see  fron» 
the  familiar  story  of  its  invention  by  Athena.  The  goddess 
threw  it  away,  finding  that  its  use  disfigured  the  features,  and  ii 
was  taken  up  by  Marsyas,  who  appears  in  legend  and  in  many 
works  of  art  as  the  champion  of  flute-playing,  as  against  the  lyre- 
music  of  Apollo.  Cp.  Plin.  H.  N.  XVI.  36,  166  calamus  vero 
alius  totus  concavus,  quem  vocant  syringiam,  utiiissimus  fistuUs. 
Afterwards  the  wood  of  the  box,  the  lotus,  and  the  cedar,  borcil 
(terehrato  buxo  Ov.  Fast.  VI.  697)  and  pierced  with  holes  was  used 
for  the  purpose.  This  was  subsequently  enlarged  so  as  to  gain 
a  greater  range  and  fulness  of  sound,  almost  equal  to  that  of  a 
trumpet,  and  strengthened  with  bands  of  metal.  (Ivory  or  bone 
was  used  for  the  material  of  the  pipe:  cp.  Verg.  G.  If.  iq.^, 
Propert.  IV.  (v.)  6,  8,  Plin.  H.  N.  XVI.  35,  172  nunc  sacrijuae 
Tuscorum  e  buxo^  ludicrae  vero  e  loto  ossibusque  asininis  et  argcnto 
Jiunty  but  not  for  bands  :  hence  correct  Dict.  Ant.  p.  1130^.) 
Orelli,  after  Fea,  supposes  that  these  large  pipes  were  made  in 
pieces,  and  that  the  metal  bands  were  used  in  order  to  put  the 
pieces  together :  this  is  possible,  but  not  provcd. 

orichalco,  a  kind  of  yellow  copper  or  natural  brass  quod prae* 
cipuam  bonitatem  admirationemque  diu  obtinuit  nec  rcperitur 
iongo  iam  tempore  effcta  tellure  (Plin.  H.  N.  XXXIV.  2,  2).  The 
Greeks  called  it  dpeixaXKOs  (Hes.  Scut.  122,  Hom.  Hymn.  Ven. 
9) :  the  word  is  common  in  Plautus  in  the  form  aurichaUum  (e.g. 
Mil.  658  (Tyrrell),  Pseud.  688,  Curc.  loi)  and  seems  to  be  used 
vaguely  for  a  precious  metal,  though  in  Curc.  1.  c.  it  is  dislinguished 
from  aurum.  Verg.  Aen.  xii.  87  \i2iS  alboque orlchalco^  where  the 
force  of  the  epithet  is  doubtful :  cp.  Conington  ad  loc.  Cic.  de 
Off.  III.  23,  92  speaks  of  it  as  only  worth  one-thousandth  part 
of  the  value  of  gold :  cp.  Holden's  note. 

Yincta  has  much  more  authority  than  Bentley's  iuncta:  and 


Verg.  Ecl.  II.  31  calamos  cera  coniungere plures,  and  Ecl.  III.  25 
jistula  cera  iuncta  refer  to  a  very  diflferent  musical  instrument. 

tubacque  aemula :  the  lengthening  of  the  tibia  by  means  of 
the  brass  vincturae  would  tend  to  make  it  as  powerful  as  a 
trumpet. 

203.  tenuls  of  sound  *thin,  weak*.  pauco,  very  rare  in  the 
singular:  but  Gell.  XX.  i,  31  has  Jniurias  factas  xxv  assibus 
sanxerunt.  Non  omnino  omnes  iniurias  aere  isto  pauco  diluerunt: 
Bell.  Afric.  LXVII.  2  pauco  tritici  numero:  Vitruv.  I.  i,  6  paucam 
manum.  The  word  is  similarly  used  by  Appuleius,  and  there- 
fore  seems  to  have  belonged  in  this  usage  to  the  sermo  plebeius, 
parvo,  found  in  some  MSS.  is  clearly  an  attempt  at  correction. 

foramine:  ^Varro  ait...quattuor  foraminum  fuisse  tibias  apud 
antiquos,  et  se  ipsum  ait  in  templo  Marsyae  vidisse  tibias  quattuor 
foraminum.  Quare  quaterna  tantum  foramina  antiquae  tibiae 
habuerunt:  alii  dicunt,  non  plus  quam  tria'  Acron.  The  tibiae 
pares  in  ihc  British  Museum  (found  at  Athens)  are  about  15  inches 
long,  and  have  five  holes  at  the  top  and  one  underneath.  Those 
represented  in  pictures  found  at  Pompeii  (e.g.  Musee  de  Naples^ 
Vol.  III.  35,  and  154)  arc  about  twice  that  length,  but  have  not 
the  holes  clearly  marked. 

204.  a<l8pirare=(7u»'ayXcii'  *to  give  the  note  to\  adesse 
*  accompany '. 

206.  quo  =  in  quae.  numerabilis  *  easily  counted  * :  Horace 
was  the  first  to  use  the  word,  which  is  probably  derived  from  the 
similar  use  of  evapid/irrros,  as  in  Plat.  Symp.  1 79  c.  vo\\Qv  iroXXa 
Kal  xaXd  ipyaaafiivvjv  evapLd/xi^Tots  5ri  rtaiv  ^doaav  tovto  yipas  ol 
deol.  Cp.  Theocr.  XVI.  87  dptOfxaTods  dirb  iroXWv.  sane  not 
with  numcrabi/is,  but  *of  course'.  Schiitz  takes  away  the  comma 
after  parvus,  that  utpote  may  go  with  the  adjectives  of  v.  207, 
holding  that  the  reason  why  the  people  came  in  small  numbers 
to  the  theatre  was  not  only  because  they  were  few,  but  also 
because  they  were  virtuous  and  temperate.  But  these  latter 
<iualities  would  make  them  content  with  simple  music,  not  keep 
them  away  from  the  theatre  altogether :  this  abstinence  was  no 
virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  world.  Or.  rightly  says  that 
eastus  verecundusque  have  reference  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  audience. 

208.  urbes  appears  in  all  MSS.  with  one  unimportant  ex- 
ception.  Bentley  adopted  (in  silence)  the  reading  of  some  earlier 
editors  urbcm^  and  Schiitz  follows  him,  arguing  that  the  reference 
can  only  be  to  Rome,  as  in  the  preceding  lines.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Greece  was  in  the  mind  of  Horace  quite  as 
much  as  Rome,  if  not  more  so,  for  there  was  apparently  no  great 
change  in  the  music  or  diction  of  the  chorus  at  Rome.     Thc  ex- 
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pression  is  a  loose  one  for  *as  cities  grew*:  strictly  speaking  the 
circuit  of  the  Roman  wall  was  never  altered  between  the  time  of 
Servius  Tuilius,  and  that  of  Aurclian,  a  jjeriod  of  more  than 
800  years.  It  is  not  easy  to  recall  any  Greek  town,  of  which 
the  expression  is  quite  accurate,  although  Syracuse  had  new 
quarters  added  lo  it  by  Gelo.  The  Long  Walls  of  Athens  werc 
not  built  to  include  a  growing  populalion,  but  for  military 
reasons. 

309.  latlor  Bentley  held  could  only  mean  *thicker*,  and 
hence  he  read  laxior^  quoting  with  his  usual  learning  instance.>> 
in  which  the  latter  word  is  used  in  the  sense  hcrc  required. 
But  lattts  exactly  equals  our  '  broad ',  which  could  be  used  herc 
vvithout  any  danger  of  mislcading  the  readcr. 

diumo:  to  drink  wine  by  day  was  regarded  as  exccssive  self- 
indulgence  in  the  earlicr  times.  Cp.  Palmer  on  Sai.  11.  8,  idc 
medio  potare  die,  Very  little  wine  was  drunk,  as  a  rule,  during 
the  meal :  the  comtssatio  was  quite  distinct,  and  often  at  another 
place:  cp.  Liv.  XL.  7,  5  qiiin  comissatiim  adjratrem  imusi 

210.  placaji  OenlaB,  a  Latin  idiom  (cp.  Ep.  11.  i,  143, 
Carm.  III.  17,  15  curabis  Geiiium),  but  this  docs  not  show  that 
Horace  is  necessarily  thinking  only  of  Rome. 

Impuxie:  *non  contradicente  aut  Icge  aut  moribus'  Acron, 
•  with  no  fear  of  blame  or  punishmcnt '. 

211.  numerisque  modlsque :  Ep.  11.  3,  144. 

212.  laborum:  Verg.  Aen.  x.  154  libera/ati,  Lucan  vi.  301 
libera  legum  Rotna,  a  construction  iniitating  that  of  Aci/^epos. 
Horace  has  (Carm.  III.  17,  16)  ctim  famidis  oJ>erum  solutis,  and 
(Sat.  II.  2,  in))  ojerum  vacuo. 

213.  turpis  honesto :  special  seats  in  the  theaire  (the  orchcstra) 
were  not  assigned  even  to  senators  before  B.c.  194:  cp.  Liv. 
XXXIV.  54:  for  the  Ux  Roscia  cp.  Ep.  I.  i,  62.  For  the  special 
seats  assigned  to  bankrupts  {dccoctorcs)  cp.  Cic.  Phil.  11.  18,  44. 

214.  8ic  'quia  indoctus  erat  populus*  Acron.  motum 
Orelli  takes  of  the  quickening  of  the  time,  and  also  of  dancing 
adapted  to  this:  the  former  has  been  already  indicatcd  in  v.  211, 
and  the  latter  only  seems  to  be  here  denoted. 

luxurlem  *wanton  gestures',  indulged  in  by  the  piper  as  he 
moved  backwards  and  lorwards  over  the  stagc  in  his  long  robe 
(Ep.  II.  I,  207). 

216.  voces  'notes'.  severls:  the  music  of  the  harp  was 
always  regarded  as  much  graver  and  less  passionate  than  that  of 
the  flute,  and  therefore  was  the  only  music  allowed  by  Plato  iu 
his  ideal  State. 


crevere:  according  to  the  currcnt  story  the  harp  had  but 
four  strings  at  first,  and  this  number  was  increased  lo  seven  by 
'1  erpander  (flor.  B.c.  670-640),  and  to  ten  (or  eleven,  cp.  Z?^^/. 
iw  III.  1148/^)  by  Timolheus  (fl.  4^0-380):  cp.  MuIIers 
cJk  Lit.  II.  76.  But  the  ftrst  part  of  this  statement  seems  very 
doubtful:  Bergk  Gr.  Lit.  II.  122,  211,  Mahaffy  Gr.  Lit.  i.  iC)8. 

217.  tuUt  'produced',  i.e.  brought  along  with  it,  as  in  Verg. 
Aen  X.  *i^^fidcm  latura  vetustas.  praeceps  'bold',  'darmg  : 
cp.  Quint.  XII.  10,  73  vitiosum  ct  corruptum  diccmii  /^'"'j.;- 
auodpraecipitia  pro  sublimibus  habet.  Plin.  Lp.  IX.  26,  2  dcbet 
oratorsaepe  accedere  ad  pracccps:  nam  pla-umque  altis  et  excclsis 
adiaccnt  abrtipta.  eloquium,  a  poctical  form  ior  eloquentia,  used 
by  Verg.  Aen.  XI.  383  totia  eloquio,  luv.  X.  114,  and  in  later 
nrose.—The  abruptness  of  the  transition  from  the  music  to  the 
Iliction  of  the  chorus,  led  Ribbeck  to  consider  this  and  the  follow- 
ing  line  spurious :  but  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  note  the  change  m 
language  as  well. 

218.  eagax  'skilled  in\  with  the  genitive,  as  in  Columell.  I. 
praef.  22  sagacissimus  rerum  naturae.  divina,  cp.  Carm.  III. 
27,  10  imbrium  divina  avis» 

219.  sortUegis :  divination  by  sortcs,  strictly  speaking,  was 
not  practised  at  Delphi,  although  it  was  at  Dodona  (cp.  Cic.  de 
Div.  I.  U.  76),  and  espccially  in  Italy  at  Praeneste  and  Antmm : 
cp.  Mommsen,  Ilist.  I.  187  n.:  but  the  term  was  commonly  ex- 
tended  to  any  uttcrance  of  an  oracle,  as  in  Verg.  Aen.  iv.  34O 
Lyciae  sortcs,  Ov.  Met.  III.  130  Phocbeis  sorttbus,  Cic.  de  Diy.  11. 
56,  115,  where  the  word  sors  is  uscd  of  the  answer  scnt  from 
belphi  to  Croesus. 

non  discrepuit  DelpMfl,  with  a  compressed  comparison,  for 
sentcntia  Dclphorum:  cxpressions  like  Hhat  of  are  avoided  m 
Latin,  either  by  such  compression  or  by  the  repetition  of  the 
substantive.  Cp.  Cic.  de  Orat.  I.  4»  »5  (note),  Mayor  on  luv. 
III.  74,  Holden  on  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  22,  76. 

220—224.  The  satyric  drama  dez^eloped  otit  oftragedy,  and 
was  intendcd  to  amusethe  spectators  towards  the  close  of  the  day. 

220  vilem  ol)  liircum.  Although  the  derivation  of  TpaycflSia 
from  Tpdyoi  'a  hegoat',  because  this  was  the  prize  offered  for 
success  in  it,  is  now  abandoned  by  the  best  authorities,  who  derive 
the  word  rather  from  the  goat-Iike  appearance  of  the  chorus, 
who  were  dressed  as  satyrs  (cp.  Bergk  Gf.  Lit.  III.  12—13, 
Donaldson  Theatre  of  the  Greeks''  p.  68),  it  was  that  generally 
adopted  by  the  ancients;  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  ihe  fact 
that  a  goat  was  regularly  offered  in  sacrifice  to  Bacchus  (cp. 
Verg.  Georg.  11.  380),  and  that  this  goat  was  assigned  as  the 
prize  to  the  leader  of  thc  victorious  chorus. 
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321.  mox  etlam:  Orelli  (aftcr  Hand  Tnrs.  III.  656)  rcnders 
•forthwith  too',  in  order  to  avoid  the  apparent  discrepancy  with 
Aristotle  Poet.  IV.  17  5ti  rb  €k  <rarvpiKoO  /xeTajSaXeti»,  which 
represent  satyric  drama  as  older  than  tragedy.  If  there  is  a 
contradiction,  ihis  is  but  a  lame  way  of  removing  it.  But  the 
fact  seems  to  be  that  while  tragedy  originated  in  the  song  of  a 
band  of  satyrs, — as  Aristotle  implies — and  hence  for  a  time 
tragedy  and  ihe  satyrical  drama  were  identical,  as  it  developed, 
it  came  to  be  far  removed  from  them,  and  ihe  chorus  was  dif- 
ferently  constituted  ;  until  Pratinas  of  Phlius,  a  contemporary 
of  Aeschylus,  restored  the  chorus  of  satyrs,  and  wrote  plays  for 
them,  which  were  the  beginning  of  a  newsatyric  drama  (Donald- 
son  l.c.  p.  6g,  Bergk  iii.  261). 

The  length  at  which  Horace  discusses  the  satyric  drama, 
which  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  quite  unknown  to 
Roman  literature,  and  took  but  a  subordinate  place  even  in 
Cireek,  seems  to  require  some  explanation.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested  that  one  of  the  Pisos,  or  perhaps  even  Horace  himself 
had  had  thoughls  of  naturalizing  it  at  Rome,  where  the  comic 
drama  at  this  lime  stood  in  much  need  of  something  to  revive  it. 
But  Prof.  Nettleship  has  given  some  reasons  from  Diomedes 
(p.  490  K.)  to  think  that  the  Romans  had  a  satyric  drama. 
Vv.  220 — 224  he  regards  as  a  translation  from  the  Greek  critic, 
whom  Horace  is  using  throughout,  vv.  225 — 250  as  his  own  ex- 
pansion  and  correction. 

nudavit.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  poet  to  be  represented  as 
doing  himself  an  action,  the  doing  of  which  he  describes:  so  Sat. 
I.  10,  36  Alpiuus  iugu/at  Mfmnona,  i.e.  descril)es  how  Memnon 
was  slain,  Verg.  Ecl.  vi.  ^d  Pasif^hacn  nivei solatur  amore  iuvenci^ 
i.e.  tells  how  P.  solaced  herself,  and  oftcn.  But  here  we  have  a 
bold  extension  of  this  usage.  Peerlkamp  objects  that  the  satyrs 
were  always  nudi^  i.e.  clad  only  lightly  in  skins,  and  that  nuda- 
vit  is  therefore  out  of  place  :  but  Horace  is  doubtless  thinking 
i-ather  of  the  choms,  who  were  made  to  throw  ofif  their  usual  dress, 
and  appear  as  satyrs.  Cp.  Munro's  critical  note  on  Lucr.  v.  971 
w  here  nuda  dabant  is  now  read  for  the  nudabant  of  the  MSS. 

asper  'roughly',  'coarsely'. 

222.  incoluml  gravltate  *without  any  sacrifice  of  dignity*, 
sc.  of  the  tragic  characters  who  were  introduced  at  the  same 
time; — there  is  nothing  comic  in  the  character  of  Odysseus  in  the 
Cyclops  of  Euripides:  nor  apparently  in  that  of  Hcrakles  in  the 
Syleus  (cp.  Bergk  Gr,  LiL  iii.  242) — 

*and  tried 
If  grave  and  gay  could  flourish  side  by  side'  (Con.): 

or  perhaps  rather  *  without  sacrificing  his  own  dignity  as  a  tragic 
poet'.     IIurd's  view  that  it  means  'bidding  farewell  to  serious- 


ncss'  is  ingenious :  and  he  defends  it  by  Carm.  III.  5,  12  tncolumi 
lovtet  urbe  Koma,  and  Mart.  v.  10.  7  Ennitis  est  lcctus  salvo  tibt, 
Roma,  Marone;  but  in  the  former  passage  this  meaning  is  very 
improbable,  while  in  the  latter  the  point  of  the  epigram  ab- 
solutely  requircs  that  we  should  interpret  «dunng  the  hfe-time 
of  Vermr.  It  is  not  more  possible  for  tncolumis  to  bear  this 
sense  (although  even  Mr  Yonge  admits  it)  than  it  would  be  for 
us  to  say  that  a  man  was  faring  well,  to  indicate  that  some  one 
had  said  'fareweU'  to  him. 

temptavit,  the  form  best  supported  orthographically  seems 
to  be  due  to  an  carly  popular  confusion  with  contemptus,  g\.c. 
Etymologically  the  form  should  be  tento,  as  a  frequentative  from 
tendo.     Cp.  Roby§964.    Corssen  l.^  122. 

223.  morandus:  *spectator  grata  erat  novitate  retinendus, 
qui  veniebat  post  sacrificia  iam  pransus,  iam  potus'.     Acron. 

224     functusque  sacris:  Dramatic  representations  at  the 
Dionysiac  feslivals  began  vcry  early  in  the  morning  (cp-  Arist 
Av.  784  ff.,  Aesch.  in  Ctes.  p.  467,  Dem.  m  Mid.  p.  538):  ^t j^ 
commonly  said  that  the  satyric  <lramas  were  exhibited  towards 
the  evcniiig :  this  is  quite  inconsistcnt  with  the  prevalent  doctrme 
as  to  the  produciion  of  plays  in  teiralogies,  unless,  indeed.  each 
noet  had  a  whole  dav  to  himself,  as  Bergk  {Gf.U^-  "1;  P;  ?4) 
thinks;  but  considering  the  slight  support  which  that  doctrine 
has  (cp.  Journal  of  Philoh-y  vii.   279-292)  ihis  is  not  a  senous 
-obiection.     Bergk  holds  (Or.  Lit.    iii.    19   if.)    that   ongmally 
comedies  only  were  produced  at  the  Lenaea,  and  tragedies  at 
Ihe  Great  Dionvsia,  bul  that  at  a  later  tnne  the  comedies  were 
preceded  by  iragedies,  and  tlie  tragcdics  by  comedies,   so  in- 
terpreting  the  law  quoted  by  Demosthcnes  in  Mid.  p.  518.     H 
th's  is  correct,  at  lcast  at  the  Great  Dionysia,  ihe  satync  dramas 
may  have  becn  played  towards  the  <^vening,  when  they  no  longer 
formed  part  of  a  tetralogy    if  they  evcr  did).      Phat  they  fre- 
Guemlv  were  playcd  indepcndently  is  clear  from  the  statement 
2f  SuiL  that  \'ra\inas  wrote  fifty  plays,  of  which  th.rty  two  were 
satvric.-We  do  not  know  when  the  sacnfices.  with  which  a 
banquet  was  always  associated,  wcre  olTered:  perhaps  durmg  the 
inte?val  for  the  second  or  later  ipiarou  (Bergk  iii.  p.  31);  >^h.ch 
may  have  come  between  the  tragedies  and  the  satync  dramas 
A?  the  Dionysia  it  was  considered  the  duty  of  all  loyal  wor 
fh  ppers  of  the  deity  to  drink  freely.  *and  rechng  own  the  m.ghty 
wine^-god's  power'  (Becker  Charicles,  p.  178).    Cp.  1  lato  Leg.  vi. 
775  X^iv  8i  ds  fxedvyoCre  SXKodL  ttou  irpiTTU,  ^Xiji/ey  rats  rov  rhv 
oivoif  dovros  dfoO  ioprals. 

exlex,  i.e.  ready  to  defy  all  laws,  with  no  reference  to  any 
spccial  enactment. 
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325 — 233.  But  in  the  satyric  drama  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  langua^e  is  not  laiVy  or  on  the  other  hand  bombastic. 

225.  lta...ne,  less  common  than  ita...ut'.  but  cp.  v.  151. 
commendare,  i.e.  to  try  to  win  the  favour  of  the  audtence  for 
ihe  satyrs,  by  putting  jests  into  their  mouths. 

226.  seria  Ritter  seems  to  be  right  in  taking  of  the  grave 
language  of  the  heroic  charactcrs  in  the  satyric  drama,  ludo  of 
ihe  jests  of  the  chorus  of  satyrs:   'to  pass  from  grave  to  gay '. 

228.  nuper,  not  necessarily  in  a  tragedy  performed  on  the 
same  day,  though,  as  Ritter  says,  when  tliis  was  the  case,  it 
would  give  additional  point  to  the  warning :  nuper  is  used  wilh 
great  latilude  of  meaning. 

229.  migret  in  tabsmas  •  should  descend  to  dingy  hovels', 
i.e.  use  the  language  common  in  such  places :  tabcrnae  usually 
denotes  booths  or  workshops,  as  in  Cic.  in  Cat.  IV.  8,  17,  Acad. 
II.  47,  144,  and  very  rarely  (without  any  qualifying  adjeclive) 
taverns ;  so  there  is  no  need  to  take  it  so  here,  as  ^lacleane  does, 
or  to  suppose  that  obscuras  indicates  that  they  were  undcrground. 
C^.  pauperum  tabernas  in  Carm.  I.  4,  13. 

230.  vitat  would  more  regularly  have  been  vitet  (which  is 
found  in  a  few  inferior  MSS.)  in  a  sentence  subordinate  to  captet: 
but  dum  is  so  constantly  used  with  the  pres.  indic.  that  the  con- 
struction  is  retained  hcrc  even  against  the  rule. 

nubes  et  inanla,  i.e.  high-flown,  empty  verbiagc,  especlally 
out  of  kccping  with  the  general  tone  of  the  drama. 

231.  eTutire  indi^a:  for  the  infinitive  cp.  Ep.  l.  3,  35; 
Sat.  I.  4,  3  dignus  d-scnbi.     Roby  §  1361,  S.  G.  §  540  (2).     For 

futis  and  cognate  words  cp.  Curt.  6"r.  Et.  i.  p.  252. 

232.  moveri  Ep.  11.  2,  125:  *sunt  enim  quaedam  sacra,  in 
quibus  saltant  matronae,  sicut  in  sacris  Matris  deum'  Acron. 
This  refers  doublless  to  the Hilaria  on  March  ^sth  :  cp.  Marquardt 
Rom.  St.  III.  357.  So  too  of  Licymnia  (probably  intcnded  for 
Terentia,  the  wife  of  Maecenas)  in  Carm.  II.  12,  17  quapn  nec 
ferre  pedem  dcdccuit  choris^  nec  certare  ioco^  nec  dare  brcuchia 
ludentcm  nitidis  virginibus  sacro  Dianae  cclebris  die.  For  ihc 
way  in  which  dancing  was  generally  regarded  cp.  Sall.  Cat.  xxv. 
Scmpronia...saltdre  ele^^antius  quam  necesse  est  probae^  where 
Cook  quotes  Servius  on  Verg.  Georg.  I.  350  saltationem  aptam 
religioni  ncc  ex  ulla  arte  vcnicntem. 

234 — 243.  The  languai^e  of  the  satyric  drama  is  to  be  some- 
thini^  bctween  that  oftragedy  and  that  ofcomcdy. 

234.  dominantia,  a  translation,  probably  used  first  by 
llorace,   of  the  Greck  Kvpia  'proper'.     Copc  Introduction  io 


AristotUs  Rhetoric  p.  282  (note)  writes/K-i/pw^  («,/oAta^  is  the 
-  proper  "  word  by  which  any  object  is  des.gnated,  and  [which  is 
comnionly  employed  to  denote  it.  It  is  therefore  opposed  to  all 
the  other  kinds  of  words:  to  all  figurative,  foreign  archaic,  or 
in  any  way  -uncommon"  words...any  words  Wiuchstrike  us  as 
suan-e  or  unusuar.  Cicero  de  Orat.  III.  37.  HQ  contrasts 
Iropria  verba  with  mctaphorical  {quae  transfcruntur)  and  newly 
intfoduced  or  coincd  ^quae  novamus  etfacimus  tpsj)  express.ons 
Cp.  Orator  24,  80,  Quint.  vill.  3,  ^4  (propria,  ficta.  translata) 
Arist.  Rhet.  iii.  2,  2. 

nomina.-.verba:  hvoii.ara....^mra.  ^nounsand  verbs'  covered 
with  l'lalo  the  whole  of  language  (cp.  Cratyl.  431  B  ^^o»  W 

CP?425  A)^'  and  though  Aristotle  added  the  a^.Sea/xos  and  the 
S^^ict  coripletcd  the  'parts  of  speech',  the  names  of  the  two 
chfef  classes  were  often  used  in  the  same  wide  sense,  as  here. 
Cp  Sat  I.  3,  103  doncc  verba  quibus  voces  sensusque  notarent, 
nondnaquc  invcnere.     But  cp.  Pahiier  there. 

2Zfi.  satyrorum  scriptor,  i.e.  if  I  were  to  write  satyric 
dramas:  the  Greek  critics  denote  ^hc™et,mes  by  the  w^^^^^^^ 
adrvpoi'.  e.g.  Demetr.  de  Lloc.  169  (Rhet.  Gr.  ix.  ,0  Waiz) 
Zlyi^p  eLo^<r«e.  d.  r.s  rpay^b.av  rai^ov.av,  e^rec  carvpov 
TpdZ  dvrl  rpa^vSms.  Horace  means  to  say  that  he  would  not 
conLe  himself  strictly  to  the  plainest  ^--^-^fj^^^^^f^^l 
completely  the  elevated  tone  of  tragedy  as  to  reduce  his  semi- 
divine  characters  to  the  lcvel  of  slaves  in  comedy. 

236  dlflferre  with  dat.  as  in  Sat.  i.  4,  4»  nisi  quod pcde  certo 
diffcrt  'sermoni.  sermo  nurus:  cp.  v.  152;  Ep.  ii.  2, 193:  colori 
Kp.  I.  17»  23. 

237  Davus,  a  common  slavc's  name,  said  to  be  from  Aao9,  a 
Dacian,  the  older  name  of  this  tribe  having  been  Aaot,  accordnig 
to  Strabo  VII.  ^04.  The  name  occurs  in  the  Andna  of  1  erencc; 
!^Forceni.U  and  the  dictionaries  based  on  Freund  say  also  m 
muTus  Ct  ?his  is  an  error :  no  character  in  Plautus  bears  the 
name;  it  occurs  only  in  Amphitr.  361  as  ^3^«^'  Cp.  Sat  l.  10 
^o  and  II.  5,  91  where  the  name  is  typical,  as  here,  and  II.  7,  » 
where  it  is  ascribcd  to  a  slave  belonging  to  Horacc. 

et  audax:  a  striking  instance  of  the  value  of  \\^^veL  Blant 
and  the  oldest  Berne  MS.  when  in  agrecment.  fhese  (and 
the  Munich  MS.  C,  which  comcs  from  the  same  source  as  the 
Berne  MS  )  alone  have  cf,  aU  other  MSS.  have  tlie  evidently 
erroncous  an, 

238  Pytbias,  not  the  ancilla  in  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence, 
but  according  to  Acron  a  girl  in  a  comedy  of  Lucilms,  who 
chLted  h^^^^^^^^        out  of  l  talent.     As  Lucilius  is  not  known 
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to  liave  written  any  comedies,  it  is  probable  that,  with  Orelli, 
we  should  substitute  the  narae  of  Caecilius.  Cp.  Ribbcck  Com. 
Lai.  Frag.  p.  81. 

emuncto,  a  coarse  expression,  chosen  intentionally  to  illus- 
trate  the  style  too  low  for  the  satyric  drama :  *  chiselled '. 
Terence  once  (Phorm.  682  cmtinxi  ar<^vnto  senes)  puts  it  into  the 
mouth  of  a  slave,  Plautus  has  the  phrase  more  frequently :  cp. 
l^pid.  494  qui  nie  emiinxisti  mucidum  miniimi  prcti :  Most.  1108 
Th.  dcdisti  verba.  Tr.  qui  tandcm  ?  Th.  probe  med  emunxti. 
Cruquius  took  the  metaphor  to  be  one  of  *milking',  but  the 
context  in  the  last  passage,  and  the  use  of  the  Greek  dTOAiiJrTeii' 
(cp.  Menand.  Fragm.  482  "^ipiav  direfjL^jxvKT  ddXios)  make  it  clear 
that  this  is not  the  case.  13entley's  emendation.  according  to  which 
this  word  is  read  in  Caecilius  ap.  Cic.  Lael.  26,  99,  is  not  to  be 
accepted,  as  e.g.  in  Long's  text. 

Simone,  a  rich  old  man,  probably  the  master  of  Pythias. 

239.  Silciius,  the  oldcst  of  thc  satyrs,  and  their  leader 
(cp.  Eur.  Cyclops),  ihough  riotous  and  fond  of  winc,  was  yet 
always  representtd  as  full  of  knowledj^c  and  wisdom,  so  that 
Vergil  can  not  unsuitably  put  into  his  mouth  a  philosophical 
exposition  of  the  origin  of  thc  univcrsc  and  thc  early  history  ol 
man  (Ecl.  VI.  31  ff.).  Similarly  when  captured  by  Midas  he  is 
said  to  have  taught  him  profound  secrels  as  to  thc  nature  of 
things  and  the  future.  Cp.  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  48,  1 14 ;  and  Diod.  Sic. 
IV.  4  ipaal  d^  Kal  Traidayur/bv  irat  Tpo<p^a  ffvvdreffOai  xard  tAs 
ffTpaTeias  avTi^  [Aioi^i^crv]  lL€i\y}vov^  dariyTiTriv  Kal  5i.5dffKa\ov 
yivdfKVOv  Twv  KaWiffTUv  €TiTT)d€Vf.i.dTit}v,  Kal  fieydXa  ffvfi3d\- 
\cffdai  Ti^  Aovvff<f)  irpos  dfieTriv  Te  Kai  dj^av.  Evidcntly  it  was 
not  proper  to  put  into  his  mouth  the  language  of  a  low  and 
knavish  slave. 

240.  ex  noto  flctum  carmen  sequar.  Horace  has  been 
speaking  hitherto  only  of  the  language  of  the  satyric  drama,  and 
to  this  he  relurns  in  v.  244:  hcnce  most  editors  explain  carmen 
as  genus  dicendi  'a  style  of  verse',  defcnding  this  meaning  by 
carminibus  in  v.  90.  Then  y?r/ww  is  'artistically  composed', 
and  ex  noto  'out  of  familiar  matcrials'.  Schiitz  <loubts  whether 
carmcn  can  fairly  bear  this  meaning,  and  liolds  that  thc  scholiasts 
are  right  in  taking  it  to  refer  to  the  substance  of  the  poem.  In 
that  case  the  verses  must  be  out  of  place  here  :  they  must  either 
l)e  transposed  to  after  v.  250,  or  else  (as  Schiitz  suggests)  find  a 
place  somewhere  in  the  passage  vv.  125 — 135,  or  l>c  rejected 
altogether  with  Ribbeck.  They  are  too  good  in  themselves  for 
us  readily  to  accept  thc  last  alternative,  and  carmen  may,  1 
think,  fairly  refer  to  the  style. 

Boquar  *I  will  aim  at':  Ep.  il.  3,  »43. 
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241  sudet,  V.  413,  Sat.  I.  10,  28  exsudet  causas.  Orelh 
well  quotes  Pascal  Pcns^es  i.  3  ^"  mcilleurs  livres  sont  ceux 
aue  chaque  lecteur  croit  qii  il  aurait  pu  fairc :  and  Wieland  says 
that  these  lines  contain  'one  of  the  greatest  mystenes  of  art, 
which  Horace  could  blab  very  confidently,  without  fearmg  that 
he  was  betraying  anything  to  the  aMu^Tois'.  But  the  mystery 
has  no  special  reference  to  the  satyric  drama. 

242  gerles:  cp.  v.  46  in  verbis  sercndis.  iunctura  v.  48. 
The  parallelism  gives  strong  support  to  those  who  take  carmen 
to  refer  to  the  language,  not  to  the  substance. 

243.  de  medlo  sumptia:  cp.  Cic.  Or.  49,  163  verba  legenda 
sunt  non  ut  poctae  cxquisita  ad  sonum  sed  sumpta  de  mcdio: 
CD  de  Orat.  I.  3,  12  in  medio  posita,  ill.  45»  I77  tacentia  sustu- 
limus  c  medio.  Quint.  v.  7,  3»  "^'^''^^'^  quam  maxime  ex  medto 
sumptis,  /*/,  qui  rogatur,  intcllegat,  aul  netntdlegere  se  negcL 
Thirphrase  too  may  be  used  of  thc  mattcr,  but  is  more  naturall) 
taken  of  the  languagc. 

244—250.  If  the  Fauns  use  the  language  of  the  sireets,  the 
bettcr  class  of  the  audience  luill  be  offcndcd. 

244  deducti  sc.  in  scacnam:  so  Acron  rightly  explains  it. 
Fauni,'  virtually  the  same  as  the  Satyrs,  though  corrcsponding 
more  exactly  to  the  lla.ta/cot,  who  along  with  the  Satyrs  attended 
upon  Bacchus.     Cp.  Ep.  l.  19,  4« 

245  ne  velut  innati  triviis :  the  Fauns  are  not  to  speak  as 
if  theywere  natives  of  the  city,  and  so  fall  into  one  of  the  two 
opposite  vices  of  language.  alTected  sentimentality,  and  disgrace- 
ful  coarseness.  It  has  been  supposed  that  tnnatt  trtviis  and 
forenses  are  opposcd   to  each  other,   the  former  denoting  the 

vulcar  rabble,  the  latlerthe  more  educated  men,  who  could  take 
part  in  the  business  of  the  law-courts;  in  that  case  there  would 
be  a  chiasmus,  the  former  referring  especially  to  v.  247,  the 
latter  to  v.  246.  But  thcre  is  no  sufficient  authonty  for  he  force 
so  assi<nied  io  forcttsis,  and  ac  would  require  to  be  replaced^by 
aut.  ^Born  in  the  streets  and  almost  dwellers  m  the  forum  is 
simply  a  phrase  for  townspeople.  But  there  is  probably  also  a 
ren^iniscence  of  the  Greek  feeling  agamst  spendmg  too  «luch 
time  in  the  dyopd'.  cp.  a^oparos,  Treplrpifitxa  '=^T;°P*'.f^^-^^^^V^P- 
XVII.  5:  Plat.  Protag.  347  E^  Liv.  subrostram).  Q^.  factto 
forensis  in  Liv.  ix.  46,  13. 

246  iuvenentur,  a  word  coined  doubtless  by  Horace,  on 
the  analogy  of  atigttrari,  atispicari^  intcrpretart,  vchtarv  etc 
(Robv  §  061).  to  represent  veavieCeffOai  or  fMeipaKuveffdaL.  The 
word  milht  denote  the  spirit  and  vehemence  of  youth,  as  when 
Aristotle  Rhet.  III.  n,  16  says  dffi  5^  uTrep/SoXoi  /i«pa/c:u,5e.s- 
^^ot^T^ay!^  5n\ovff..     But  the  context  shows  that  U  is  used. 
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as  in  the  passages  quoted  by  Ernesti  Lex.  Techn.  s.v.  /ietpa- 
iTiw^es  to  denote  *  aflectatio  concinnitatis  a  gravitate  virili 
aliena '.  teneris,  often  used  of  amatory  lasciviousness,  as  Cic.  in 
Pis.  36,  89  cum  tuis  teneris  saltatoribus,  and  perhaps  in  Pers. 

1.  35- 

247.  crepent:  Ep.  I.  7.  84.  dlcta  *jcsts',  as  so  often  in 
Cic.  de  Orat.  11.,  e.g.  54,  221  (note). 

248.  quibus  est  equus,  i.e.  the  whole  class  of  equiteSy  who 
had  a  census  of  more  than  400,000  sesterces,  not  of  course  only 
the  equitcs  equo  publico,  the  18  centuries  iuniorum:  the  ex- 
pression  is  loose,  but  intelligible. 

pater:  only  inc^cnui  born  in  wedlock  had  a  Icgal  falher, 
hence  slaves  and  freedmen  are  exciuded  :  cp.  Liv.  X.  8,  10 
patricios  primo  esse  factos...qui patrcm  cicre  possenty  id  est,  nthtl 
ultra  quam  ins^cnttos.  But  there  is  no  refercnce  to  patricians 
here,  as  Ritter  thinks. 

rcs,  i.e.  substantial  citizcns. 

249.  fricti  ciceris,  still  a  common  article  of  food  in  Italy 
{cccio  frifto):  cp.  Plaut.  P>acch.  763;  in  Plaut.  Poen.  313  we 
havo  Iriticum  ct  frictas  nuccs,  which  shows  that  fricti  goes  also 
with  nitcis.  Nitx  inchides,  and  probably  here  specially  denotes 
*chestnuts',  castancac  nuces  of  Verg.  Ecl.  ll.  52.  Martial  speaks 
of  cicer  as  the  cheapest  kind  of  food,  l.  104,  \oasse  cicer  tcpidum 
constat.  The  Ai^Mos  ic»'ayLioTpwi  of  Aristoph.  Eq.  41  refers  not 
only  to  his  favourite  diet  of  beans.  but  also  to  the  use  of  them  in 
the  ballot. 

250.  aequi8...animi8  •with  favour\  as  in  Verg.  Aen.  iv. 
372  haec  octtlis  Patcr  aspicit  acqttis,  VI.  129  qitos  acquus  amavit 
luppitcr,  and  often.     Orelli  wrongly  ignores  this  use. 

251—274.  The  iambic  metre  used  in  tra^cdy  must  he  handled 
with  grcat  care^  and  the  Grcek  modcls^  not  the  roit^h  Latin 
tra<rcdians  are  to  bc  imitatcd. 

251.  iambus  v.  79  (note).  The  elementary  character  of 
the  infonnation  here  given  is  probably  intended  as  a  modest 
introduction  to  the  advice  which  Horace  thought  it  needful  to 
give  to  the  Pisones,  who  may  have  shown  tendencies  to  negli- 
gence  in  the  matter  of  metre. 

252.  unde...ianibei8.  Porphyrion  explains  the  connexion 
thus  :  *Omnes  versus  tragici  trimetri  appellantur.  Quaeri  autem 
solet  cur  trimetri  appellentur,  cum  senos  accipiant  pedes.  Quo- 
niam  sciHcet  tanto  brevitas  est  pedum,  ut  iuncturae  binos  com- 
plectantur  pedes'.  This  explanation  seems  to  ju.^tify  us  in 
keeping  to  the  MSS.,  which  have  no  variation,  except  that  a 
few  have  accedere  for  accrescere^  which  is  doubtless  only  a  gloss. 


'  Because  of  this  rapid  character  it  (the  iambus)  bade  the  name 
'trimeter'  altach  itsclf  to  the  iambic  lines,  although,  etc'     For 
the  very  common  attraction  of  trimetris  into  the  case  of  iambeis, 
cp.  Sat.  II.  3,  47  qtti  tibi  nomen  insano  imposuere.   Koby  §  1059, 
S.  G.  §  441  [b) :  accrescere  denotes  the  gradual  adhesion  of  the 
name  to  that  which  is  not  properly  denoted  thereby.— But  a 
conjecture  of  Ribbeck's  which  substitutes  momen  for  notnen  has 
recently  found  much  approval.     He  holds  that  Horace  is  here 
describing  three  stages  in  the  history  of  the  iambic  line  :  (i )  when, 
as  with  the  iambographers,  the  line  usually,  though  not  always 
consisted  of  pure  iambi  v.   254 :   (2)  when,   as  in  the  Greek 
dramatists,    the  pace  was  moderated,  and   spondees  might  be 
found  in  the  first,  third  and  fifth  places,  v.  255 :  (3)  when,  as  in 
the  Koman  dramatists,  spondees  were  sometimes  found  m  every 
iooi  but  the  last.     He  interprets  them  *Hence  even   to  the 
iambic  verses  (fa/xjScta)  of  the  iambographers  which  are  to  be 
measured  as  trimeters,  has  the  iambus  so  to  say  done  violence, 
by  forcing  upon  it  a  quickened  pace  in  excess  of  its  natural 
rapidity,  by  repeating  six  times  the  same  foot'.     Momen,  con- 
tracted  for  movimen  is  either  that  which  causes  motion,  or  that 
which  is  moved,  or  simply  motion.     The  word  is  fairly  common 
in  Lucretius,  e.g.  vi.  474  e  salso  momine ponti,  and  was  else- 
where  restored  by  Scahger  by  a  tolerably  certam  conjecture  for 
ttomen-.  e.g.  Manil.  I.  34  mominaque  et  cursus  signorum,  Aetna 
2 1  \  spirititsinflabit  momen  languentibus  aere,  on  whichcp.Munro  s 
note.      This  conjecture  and  the  interpretation  therewith  con- 
nected  were  accepted  by  Keller  in  his  editio  minor  of  1878, 
V>ut   in   the  Epilegomena  (1880)  he  retums  to  the  MS.    text. 
Kriiger  ^»  {Anhang\i.  384)  also  approves.     Schutz  on  the  other 
hand  rejects  it :  and  I  think  rightly.    The  point  to  be  explamed 
is  why  a  verse  consisting  of  six  feet  should  be  called  a  trtmeter 
verse  :  and  Kibbeck's  conjecture  goes  no  way  towards  explammg 
this      Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  to  what  previous  stage  of  the  verse 
iheiambusadded  aquickened  pace,  even  if  we  assume,  which 
is  far  from  certain,  that  a  line  with  six  beats  m  it  is  more  rapid 
than  one  with  three.     Finally  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of 
pure   iambic  lines  in  writers  like   Archilochus,    Simonides  of 
Amorgos  and  Hipponax,  is  by  no  means  estabhshed  by  their 
extant  fragments:  it  rests  solely  on  the  testimony  of  gram- 
marians,   which  perhaps  means  no   more   than   this,  that   the 
iambographer  sometimes  wrote  poems  in  pure  iambics,  as  we 
know  was  done  by  Catullus  (iv.  xxiv.)  and  Horace. 

254.  primus  ad  extremum:  cp.  Ep.  i.  i,  54  ^'note).  non 
ita  pridem.  These  words  present  a  very  grave  difficulty,  for  m 
ihe  earliest  iambics  known,  written  600  years  before  this  time, 
spondees  are  found  frequently  in  the  uneven  places.  Cp.  Archil. 
fr.  32  Bergk*:  xai/*'  wt  iV^«»'  ovrc  repirwXiuy  /*^Xct.     Various 
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attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  thc  historical  maccutacy. 
Some  have  suggesled  that  non  ita  pridcm  might  mean  'not  long 
after'   a  notion  quite  without  support.    Others  have  assumed  that 
the  reference  is  only  to  Latin  iambic  verse,  as  written  in  the  time 
of  Horace,  but  then  it  is  not  less  incorrect  as  a  histoncal  state- 
ment.     Ribbeck  suspects  a  lacuna,  containing  some  such  words 
as  *it  was  not  long  ago  that  [the  iambus  appeared  m  this  form 
here  and  there  with  us:  but  with  the  Greeks  etc.]:  and  Schutz 
feirs  a  serious  corruption.     But  the  difliculty  is  best  solved  by 
supposing,  with  Orelli,  that  Horace  is  giving,  not  a  histoncally 
exact   but  rather  an  ideal  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  verse, 
describing  its  various  stages  as  they  ought  to  have  been  m  theory, 
rather  tfim   as  he  had  reason  to  know  that  they  had  been. 
lambic  hnes  ought  to  have  been  originally  pure,  and  afterwards 
to  have  admitted  spondees.     Mr  Reid  ingcniously  suggests  that 
we  should  read  non  ita:  pridcm  etc,  'Not  so:  long  ago   as  m 
Verg.  Aen.  11.  583.     But  there  a  question  precedes. 

256.    patema:  Ribbeck  cannot  get  quite  clear  about  the 
ancestry  of  the  iambus,  and  therefore  prefers  with  C.  I;-  Her- 
mann  the  conjecture  of  a  certain  Dutchman,  alterna,     >his  is 
to  miss  the  sporlive  tone  of  the  whole  passage,  in  which  the 
iambus  is  made  to  give  orders,  to  welcome,  to  be  obhging  and 
long-suffering,  and  to  act  in  friendly  fashion.     A  foot  that  can 
do  all  this,  may  surely  be  allcwed  'hereditary  nghts  .— Horace 
omits  to  mention  the  last  place,  to  which  of  course  the  lambus 
also  held  tenaciously.     Peerlkamp  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
remedy  this   omission,   by    reading  sextave,  sed  for  soaaliter. 
This  iast  word  is  another  of  the  oTra^  XryoMe^^a  which  are  so 
common  in  this  Epistle.      It  means  *admitting   mto  partner- 
ship*.     Perhaps  a  comma  should  be  placed  at  quarta.  so  that 
]ion...quarta  may  be  parenthetical. 

268.  hic  sc.  iambus,  not,  as  some  have  taken  it,  as  an 
adverb  notoUibus  'famous',  here  ironical.  Horace  means  that 
the  iambus  appeared  so  rarely  that  they  were  hardly  deservmg 
to  be  called  iambic  trimeters;  in  some  of  the  extant  fragments 
there  are  lines  which  consist  whoUy  of  spondees,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  the  last  foot.  But  L.  Muller  Ennius  p.  143  denies  that 
this  censure  is  on  the  whole  justified. 

260.  cum  magno:  this  position  of  the  words,  for  which 
Vergil  would  certainly  have  written  maspio  cum,  along  with  the 
spondaic  character  of  the  line  produces  a  rhythra  which  imitates 
the  sense. 

262  premlt,  sc.  iambus,  or  rather  its  rare  appearance  :  cp. 
Liv.  III.  13,  I  premebat  rntm  praeter  volgatam  tnvtdiam  cnmen 
unum. 


263.  non  qulvls.  Cicero  judges  more  favourably  the  per- 
ception  of  a  popular  audience :  cp.  de  Orat.  III.  50,  196  at  in 
his  [numeris  et  modis\  si  paulum  modo  offensum  esi,  theatra  tota 
reclamant. 

264.  et...poeti8  *and  indulgence  is  granted  to  Roman  poets, 
which  poets  ought  not  to  nced'.  Peerlkamp,  thinking  that  this 
line  and  the  preccding  one  contain  an  objection  made  to 
Horace's  too  great  strictness,  to  which  he  replies  in  the  following 
line,  reads  mc  data,  etc.  and  Schiitz  much  approves.  But  the 
lines  are  just  as  well  taken  as  a  concession  made  by  Horace: 
*  I  admit  that  etc'  poetis  is  strictly  the  dative,  but  requires  to 
be  understood  again  as  an  ablative  aftcr  itidigna. 

266.  vager  *am  I  to  move  uncheckedby  law?*  an:  Bentley 
adopted  the  reading  «.7,  whichhas  veryslight  authority,  carrying 
on  the  question,  and  interpreting :  *A11  the  audience  do  not 
notice  faults,  and  those  who  do,  excuse  them.  Am  I  therefore 
deliberately  to  depart  from  the  rules  of  art,  and  write  carelessly, 
feeling  sure  that  I  shall  be  safe,  in  my  caution  within  the  limits 
of  the  indulgence  granted,  evcn  though  I  should  suppose  that 
every  one  will  see  my  faults'.  This  makes  good  sense:  but  it 
is  not  neccssary  to  depart  from  the  MSS.  It  is  equally  good  to 
interpret:  'Or  ani  I  to  assume  that  all  will  notice  my  faults, 
and  therefore  avoid  them,  cautiously  keeping  within  the  sphere 
in  which  I  may  hope  for  indulgence?'  The  latter  is  the  altema- 
tive  to  be  chosen:  but  Horace  immediately  gocs  on  to  say  that 
this  is  not  enough  of  itself.  The  Greek  models  show  that  more 
than  a  mere  avoidance  of  faults  is  needed  for  excellence.  Ribbeck 
puts  the  mark  o£  interrogation  at  mea,  and  joins  tutus...cautus 
with  vitavi :  this  would  be  an  improvement,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  awkwardness  of  denique  coming  so  late  in  the  sentence. 
Orelli's  view  'Or  falling  into  the  opposite  error,  am  I  to  suppose 
that  all  will  sce  my  faults,  but  none  the  less  consider  myself 
safe  from  censure  provided  I  take  care  that  no  verses  which 
aretoorough  or  absolutelyunmetrical  drop  fromme  constantly?' 
does  not  bring  out  sufficiently  the  contrast  of  the  two  alternatives : 
the  latter  in  his  interpretation  is  merely  equivalent  to  scribere 
licenter.  In  this  case  he  could  hardly  be  said  viiavisse  culpam. 
For  tutus  *cautious'  cp.  v.  28. 

268.  V08  sc.  Pisones. 

269.  nocturna...diuma.  There  is  a  curious  resemblance 
inthe  form  of  the  verse  to  Ep.  I.  19,  11. 

270.  vestrl,  the  reading  of  all  MSS.  of  any  importance, 
and  as  Bentley  showed,  much  better  in  itself  than  nostriy  which 
would  be  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  a  freedman  like  Horace. 

Plautinos:  for  IIorace's  opinion  of  Plautus,  cp.  Ep.  11.  i, 
170  ff. 

25—2 
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274.  digltls:  the  fingers  were  used,  not  only  to  count  the 
feet.  but  to  mark  the  ictus:  cf.  Carm.  IV.  6,  35  pollids  ictum: 
Quintil.  IX.  4,  51  tempora  etiam  animo  metiuntur  et  pedum  tt 
digitorum.  ictu  intervalla  signant  quibusdam  notis. 

276—284.  Thespis  is  said  to  ha:ve  been  the  inventcr  of  tragedy, 
nnd  Aeschylus  to  have  improved  it.  Comedy  foUaiued^  and  was 
highly  approvedy  until  its  license  had  to  be  checked  by  law. 

276.     Thespis  (flor.  B.c.  536)  was  undoubtedly  the  inventor 
of  tragedy :  all  our  authorilie*^s  agree  upon  this.     But  Horace  has 
strangely  mixed  up  the  origin  of  tragedy  with  that  of  comedy. 
The  bands  of  revellers  (xw/xot)  who  went  about  the  country  xapa 
ToTt  'Adrivaioii  iirl  d/xa^w;'  KadT}fX€voi  and  ^<r«a>7rroi'  dW^Xous  «coi 
iXoiSopovvTO  iroWd  (Schol.  on  Lucian  Zeuj  TpayifiS^s  VI.  p.  388), 
developed  into  the  Old  Comedy:  and  'it  is  clear  enough  that  the 
waggon  of  Thespis  cannot  wcU  consist  wiih  the  festal  choir  of  the 
Dionysia:  in  fact  this  old  coach,  which  has  been  fetched  from 
Horace  onlv,  must  be  shoved  back  again  into  the  himber-room' 
(GruppeA riadne,  p.  122).     Horace's  account  is  equally  incon- 
sistent  'wiih  the  poctical  requiremcnts  of  the  Athenian  public 
trained  by  the  enlightencd  policies  of  Solon  and  Peisistratus' 
(MahafTy  Gr.  Lit.  I.  234).    Thespis  comoosed  his  dramas  *for 
city  feasts  and  for  an  educated  audience  .     He  acted  himself ; 
but  whelher  he  was  the  leader  of  the  chorus,  and  only  deUvered 
a  kind  of  epic  recitations  between  the  choric  songs,  as  Mahaffy 
holds,  or  liekl  a  dramatic  dialogue  with  the  leader  of  the  chonis, 
as  is  the  more  usual  opinion,  is  a  point  which  our  authorities  do 
not  enable  us  to  determine  with  certainty.     Bergk  {Gr.  Lit.  11. 
257)  distinguishes  the  'choir-master'  from  the  *choir-leader', 
and  thinks  ihat  at  first  the  former  delivered  the  speeches,  and 
that  afterwards  there  was  sometimes  a  dialogue  between  the  two. 

277.  canerent  agerentque  is  rather  a  loose  expression,  sec- 
ing  that  there  was  only  one  actor,  the  rest  being  merely  singers. 
Bentley's  conjecture  of  qui  for  quae  is  very  attraclivc,  and  has 
been  accepted  by  Ribbeck,  L.  Miiller  and  Schiitz. 

peruncti  faecibus  ora:  this  was  limited  to  comedy,  where 
the  actors  are  said,  according  to  a  somewhat  doubtful  story, 
to  have  smeared  their  faces  with  the  wine-lees  of  the  new 
vintage  (rput),  and  hence  to  have  got  their  name  Tpvyffidol.  This 
word  is  rather  contemptuous  and  is  never  used  of  tragedians,  cp. 
Bentley  on  Phalaris  l.  p.  342  ff.  (ed.  Dyce). 

278.  personae :  there  is  no  reason  (with  Macleane  and  Rib- 
beck  J^om.  Trag.  p.  661)  to  reject  the  derivation  of  this  word 
from  personare^  quoted  from  Gavius  Bassus  by  Gellius  V.  7 :  cp. 
Corssen  i.'  482—3,  Vanicek,  p.  1217.  It  is  possible  that  the 
change  of  quantity  may  have  been  effected  by  a  popular  assimila- 
tion  to  vpbcuivov*    Thc  mask  was  not  invented  in  order  to 


strengthen  the  sound  of  the  voice,  although  it  seems  to  have  had 
thiseffect:  but  neilher  was  it  invenled  by  the  Romans,  so  the 
arcument  drawn  from  this  falls  to  the  ground.     It  was  undoubt- 
edly  introduced  by  'Ihespis  to  enable  ihe  reciter  to  assume 
different  parts.     Horace  here  ascribes  to  Aeschylus  mventions 
which  must  have  been  made  long  before  his  time,  probably  in 
consequence  of  his  reputation  as  an  improver  of  scenic  properties 
cenerally.    Cp.  Suidas:  kl(rxv^o%  evpc  xpoo-wTrfla  heivd.  Kal  xpw/iaai 
icexptff/Ji^va  ix^iv  roi'S  TpayiKoijs,  Kal  Tais  ap^vXais,  rats  KaXovfii- 
vais  (ti^dTais,  Kexpv^rdai.     On  the  Roman  stage  the  mask  was 
first  used  (according  lo  Donatus)  by  Minucius  Prothymus  about 
B  c    120—100.     Others  say  that  Roscius  first  used  it.     Kibbeck 
(AVw.  Trag.  p.  661)  suggests  ihat  Minucius  may  have  been  the 
director  of  the  troupe  in  which  Roscius  acted.     As  the  orchestra 
was  seated  for  si^ectators  at  Rome,  they  were  brought  much 
nearer  to  ihe  actors  than  in  Grcece,  and  the  innovation  was  dis- 
liked  (Cic.  de  Orat.  III.  59,  221  setics . . .personatum  ne  Roscium 
Quidcm  ma;rito  opere  laudobant),  although  the  fire  m  the  actor  s 
eyes  was  still  visible  (ib.  II.  46,  193).     Aesopus  seems  to  have 
acted,  at  least  sometimes,  without  a  mask  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  37,  80 
vidi...in  Aesopo  tantum  ardorcm  vultuum  atque  tnotuum,  etc). 
honestae,  *handsome'  Verg.  Georg.  11.  392. 

279.  pulpita,  in  Greek  6Kpl^as'.^  cp.  Plat.  Symp.  194  B 
ivapaivovTOS  iirl  tov  dKpi^avTa  /uerd  tuv  vTOKpiTuv. 

280.  magnumque  loqul  is  explained  by  Macleane  *to  arti- 
culate  ioudly',  on  the  ground  that  'there  is  nothing  about  style 
here '.  But  in  face  of  the  frequent  rcfcrences  in  Aristophanes  to 
the  lofty  elevated  style  of  Aeschylus,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
suppose  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  it.  There  is  of  course  a 
natural  connexion  between  a  loud  utterance  and  hign-flown  dic- 
tion:  cp.  Arist.  Ran.  823  ^pvxiip-^vos  ijffei  pri.uaTa  yofKpoirayn, 
and  1004  dXV  <5  ir/x^os  Tuv'E\\riv<av  irvpydjaas  pT/uara  aepv^  Kai 
KoapLwas  TpayiKbv  \vpov  k.t.\.  For  niti  c.  abl.  cp.  Reid  on 
Acad.  II.  14»  44'  ^o^^y  §  ^^^^' 

281.  his,  sc.  Thespis  and  AeschyUis :  Susarion,  the  reputed 
founder  of  the  Attic  comedy,  was  at  least  as  early  as  Thespis: 
but  *comedy  did  not  attract  attention  at  first  because  it  was  not 
a  serious  puisuit.  Thus  the  archon  did  not  assign  a  chorus  to 
Ihe  comic  poets  till  latc.but  it  was  not  until  it  had  attamed  to 
some  degree  of  form  that  its  poets  were  recorded '  (Anst.  Poet. 
c  V  ).  Chionides  is  called  the  first  writer  of  the  old  comedy 
TpJrayvviffTrjs  r^s  dpxaioLS  KUfifijdias  Suid.) :  Magnes  was  nearly 
contemporary ;  next  to  whom  came  Cratinus  (born  B.C.  519),  the 
real  originator  of  political  comedy  (cp.  Mahaffy  Gr.  Lit.  I.  424). 
We  do  not  know  of  any  victory  that  he  gained  earher  than 
B.C.  452,  which  was  shortly  after  the  death  of  Aeschylus. 
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282.  excidit,  not  as  Schiitz  ex  lattde,  but  rather  as  OrelU 
puts  it,  ^irappriffLa  impetu  quodam  suodelapsa  est  in  petulantiam'. 
t'X-  denotes  the  change  from  a  previous  state,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary  that  what  this  state  was  should  be  indicated  in  the  context. 

283.  lege :  Suidas  s.  v.  'ApTlnaxo^  says  idoKet  ovtos  xpT^iptfffia 
ireTroirjKiyat  fir)  Seiv  KwpiA^^uv  i^  dvofiaTos:  this  was  in  B.C.  440; 
but  the  law  was  repealed  three  ycars  afterwards.  The  law 
passed  by  Syracosius  (B.c.  415)  seems  to  have  been  solely  to 
restrict  comic  wrilers  from  taking  as  their  subject  the  profanation 
of  the  mysteries.  Cp.  Meineke  Com.  Gr.  Fr.  II.  949.  The 
oligarchs  of  B.c.  4 11  secm  to  have  silenced  pohtical  comedy  by 
terror  not  by  law. 

284.  turpiter  mwst  go  with  obticuit;  the  disgrace  lay  in 
the  fact  that  the  outrageous  violence  of  the  chorus  had  brought 
upon  it  the  restraint  of  the  law. 

23^294.  l  'crsatility  and  taknt  are  by  110  means  waiiting  to 
the  Roman  poets:  tJuy  have  efcn  sho7vn  originality  in  the  dramas 
takenfrom  their  national  history;  thcy  might  rival  the  Greeks  if 
they  were  not  so  defcient  in  fatictttfinish, 

238.  praetextas.  On  the  analogy  of  togata  and  palliata 
this  word,  which  is  derived  from  the  toga  practexta  wom  by 
magistrates  at  Rome,  ought  to  be  proctextata ;  and  this  form  is 
that  usual  in  the  grammarians.  But  Asinius  Pollio  in  writing  to 
Cicero  (Ep.  x.  32,  3  and  5)  twice  uses  praetcxta:  so  does  the 
writer  of  the  ancient  life  of  Persius,  ascribed  to  Suetonius, 
scripsit  etiam  Flaccti:  in  pucritia  praetextam:  and  Paulus  p.  213 
M.  hns  praetcxtae  appcllantiir  quae  res  gestas  Komanornm  habent 
scriptcks^  where  Miiller  calls  this  form  the  more  correct.  The 
fabula  praetextata  was  first  written  by  Naevius,  who  composed 
two  on  the  early  history  of  Rome,  Lupus  and  A*omnIus—thc 
latter  possibly  the  earliest  source  of  the  familiar  legend — and  one 
C/astidium,  on  contemporary  history,  all  three  of  great  meril, 
according  to  Ribbeck:  cp.  kHm.  Trag.  pp.  63 — 75.  'Vwo  prae- 
textae  are  ascribed  to  Ennius,  one  to  i^acuvius,  and  two  to 
Accius.  For  the  comoedia  togata  of  Afranius  and  others,  cp.  Ep. 
II-  i>  57  (note). 

290.  tintun  quemqae:  cp.  Ep.  11.  1,  188  (note).  Orelli 
thinks  that  hy  'a  malicious  irony'  llorace  is  here  illustrating  the 
carelessness  which  he  censures:  but  no  such  explanation  suits 
the  parallel  instances. 

292.  Pompillus  sanguis,  the  nominative  for  the  vocative  in 
solemn  address  as  in  Carm.  i.  2,  43  almae  jiiiiis  Maiae:  Livy 
has  not  on\yattdi  tu,  poptilus  Albanus  (l.  34,  7),  but  even  agedwn 
pontifex  publicus  populi  Romani  (viii.  9,  4) :  cp.  too  Verg.  Aen. 
VIII.  77,  Ov.  Ileroid.  xiv.  73:  hence  it  is  needless  to  resort  to 


any  explanation  s«ch  as  Otelli's  'non  vocantis  sed  dedaranlis 
csie  videtur'.    Cases  lilce  v.  301  0  ego  laeym,  Sat.  "•  ^.  '°7  « 

Sw^r^tnarnai^^St-  a"^  "S^p:^ 
\  ^T^A  The  real  oricin  of  the  name  Calpurmus  is  quile 
uS:i:'-  ^p^^l^^  from  a  Sabellian  /../.  corre- 
sponding  to  the  Latin  qidnque:  cp.  Corssen  i.    1 16. 

293  dies  'time'  and  therefore  femimne  (Roby  §  337»  ^-  '-'• 
8  ,o6),'not  singular  for  plural.     coercuit 'pruned.  . 

294  praesectum :  this  is  a  case  in  which  the  combmed  evi- 
dencf^f  thriva,/./.  vet.  and  the  oldest  Berne  MS    force  us  to 
adont  a  reading  which  at  first  sight  is  less  attractive  than  the 
t^t^ptfcctlm.    The  latter  would  agree  with  ^fW  and  mu 
he  taken  as  proleptic  after  castigavit  «to  perfection       But  if  this 
n^adtnc  is  genuine  it  is  hard  tS  see  how  the  much  rarer  word 
;::S«:Ahould  have  got  into  our  oldest  autlK.m^^^^^    Be^des 
it  is  somewhat  tautologous  with  ad  unguem.    \V  orkers  ^^JT^^ 
or  stone  were  accustomed  to  test  the  finish  of  their  work  by 
nas^ng   the    nail  over  it :  cp.  Columell.  XI    2,   ^^''fW.n 
lobonaestab  uno  fabro  do/ari  ad  ungtiem  debct:  Apul.  de  Dco 
SocrVxoX  llild.  non  lapidcm  afferam-levitcr  cx  omttibus 
arisarut^iem  coaequatttm.l  Verg    Georg.  II.  ^^77 

Tmitaes  and  explains  in  I.  64  tit  pcr  lcve  sci>eros  effundattunctura 
T^s'X^lt:.z^\^^s^l  I.  5,  3^  ad  tntpicm  factus  honw 

^^fvsX^thS'?:^^^ 

irregulanties,  Nvnen  it  nas  jusi  uecu  paic    ,  ,  Keller 

inir  sutjeested  by  praesccttim:  it  docs  not  unply,  as  Keller, 
siutz  and  others  imagine,  that  tlie  nails  were  cu  away  as 
hi^ndranc^  this  meaning  would,  it  is  tme,  be  inconsistent  with 
hindranc^,  uii^  b  required  by  the  participle. 

^oxSLKh^nperfcctum.  It  is  commonly  said  that  this  I^tin 
FHinm  is  imitafed  from  the  Greek  eZs  6vvxo..  but  it  is  doubtful 
wSerThe  Greek  phrase  has  always  reference  to  the  same 
uiee  in  the  saying^scribed  to  Polycletus  xaXe^u^-aro.  e:.at 
^f^o^'6Tav  iv  \vv^t  h  irv\6s  ylywrat  the  meanmg  seems  to  be 
iTtA.f  the  tisk  is  most  difficult  when  the  minutest  detai  s 
r   .  nbfreDrodu^^^^^^^^  clay  model:  cp.  Overbeck  Gesch. 

Tc^Fi^Z^^^^^^^^     See  ho^wever  Wyttenbach's  note   on 
Plutarch  Moralia,  p.  86  A. 

896-308.     Thi!  careful  polishing  is  gmte  inconsistent  ■with 
ihe  mtiortliot  poetry  is  produced  in  a  kim  of  .nsf.rcJ /mr.y.    1 
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ivould  rathtr  keep  my  sanity  as  a  critic^  and  teach  others,  with- 
out  attempting  verse  mysclf, 

296.  exdudlt  sanos :  cp.  Cic.  de  Div.  l.  37,  80  negat  sine 
furore  Democrittts  quemquam  poetam  magtium  esse  posse^  quod 
idem  dicit  Plato  (sc.  Phaedr.  245  A  05  5'  a.v  dptv  fiavlat  MovaOv 
iirl  TOtijTt/cAs  dvpas  d0tif>7Tot,  mtffdds  (*n  dpa  Ik  rix^^  Ikomo^ 
TroLTjfrrit  iaonevot,  drcX^s  airrds  T€  koI  tj  voirfaii  viro  t^s  roav  fiaivo- 
/i^vuv  Ti  Tov  <ru(f>povoivTos  TiipavLffdT}:  cp..Thompson's  note):  aml 
similarly  in  de  Orat.  11.  46,  194  (see  note  there).  According  to 
Diog.  Laert.  ix.  7,  48  Democritus  wrote  a  book  on  poetry,  in 
which  something  like  Plato's  words  may  have  been  found.  Cp. 
Cic.  pro  Arch.  8,  18  accepimus.,.poctam...quasi  divino  quodam 
spiritu  infiari  ^)    Sat.  11.  7,  117. 

297.  bona  pars,  just  like  our  *a  good  part',  *a  good  many ' : 
so  in  Carm.  iv.  2,  46  mcae  vocis  bona  pars^  Sat.  I.  i,  61  bona 
pars  hominum:  Lucret.  V.  1025  has  bona  magnaque pars ;  so 
Ter.  Eun.  123:  Cicero  has  it  in  his  dialogues  (de  Orat.  11.  3,  14) 
not  in  his  speeches.  It  strikes  one  as  a  somewhat  colloquial 
usage :  hence  the  phrase  in  the  Odes  may  not  be  really  parallcl, 
though  Wickham  takes  it  so.  non  ungruls  ponere,  i.e.  neglecls 
personal  appearance,  cp.  Ep.  I.  7,  50  (note).  Schiitz  quotes 
Tatian's  description  of  the  Cynics  (adv.  (Iraecos,  p.  87)  ico/xiji' 
iTieifiivoi  vuytt)voTpo<povaiv  ovvxo-i  drjpiuv  ir(pi<pipovT(s. 

298.  barbam,  properly  the  mark  of  a  philosopher  (Sat.  Ii. 
3»  .^5  sapientem  pascere  barbam\  but  allowed  to  grow  by  ali  who 
were  careless  of  their  appearance.  The  public  baths  were  great 
centres  for  social  reunion. 

299.  nanciscetur:  the  indefinite  suhject  *aman*issupplied 
rather  awkwardly  after  bona  pars :  hence  Ribbeck  suggests  to 
read  qui  for  si,  a  good  conjecture,  if  any  was  needed. 

300.  AnticjrriB :  hellebore  grevv  abundantly  at  Anticyra  in 
Phocis,  a  town  on  a  sniall  peninsula,  to  the  east  of  the  Crisacan 
Gulf.  It  was  not  far  removed  from  Cirrha,  but  I  doubt  the  con» 
nexion  between  the  names  which  Prof.  Palmer  assumes  (on  Sat. 
II.  3,  82).  Many  persons  came  to  reside  there  formedical  treat- 
ment  (ib.  166).  There  was  another  Anticyra  on  the  Spercheius 
at  the  head  of  the  Maliac  (iulf,  and  it  is  asserted  (but  only  on 
the  late  authority  of  Stephanus)  that  hellebore  grew  there  too, 
and  that  the  natives  professcd  to  have  cured  Heracles  of  his 
madness.  An  attempt  has  been  made  (sanctioned  even  in  the 
Dict.  Geogr.  and  in  Kiepert's  majis)  to  discover  a  third  Anticyra 
to  suit  this  passage  by  straining  an  expression  in  Livy  xxvi.  26, 
in  which  Anticyra  is  said  to  be  in  Locris:  but  even  the  text 
there  is  doubtful,  and  the  words  brevis  navigatio  a  Naupacto  est 
are  interpreted  by  the  immediately  subsequent  addition  that  the 
town  was  attacked  on  the  third  day.    Strabo's  language  too  by 
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no  means  requires  us  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  third  homo- 
nymous  town.  The  words  of  Horace  here  are  evidently  used 
loosely.  If  a  commentator  came  across  the  phrase  1  en  Karls- 
bads  would  not  cure  you',  he  would  hardly  think  necessary  to 
determine  the  geographical  position  of  all  the  ten. 

301.     tonsori  Licino.     According  to  Acron  and  Schol.  Cruq. 
Licinus  was  a  barber,  who  was  made  a  senator  by  Caesar  because 
of  his  enmity  to  Pompeius.     There  was  a  Licinus  who  was  a 
Gaul,  taken  prisoner  by  Caesar,  and  made  his  dispensator:  he 
was  afterwards  emancipated  and  high  in  favour  with  Aiigustus, 
who  made  him  procurator  of  Gaul  in  B.c.  16  and  15.     There  he 
acquired  creat  wealth,  which  became  proverbial :  cp.  Pers.  II.  36. 
luv   I    log  ego  possideo  plus  Pallante  et  Licinis  (with  Mayor  s 
notei-  XIV.  305  praedives  Licinus:  Sen.  Ep.  cxx.  20  quorum 
nomilta  cum  Crasso  Licinoque  numerantur.     On  him  was  written 
the  excellent  epigram  (commonly  but  wrongly  ascribed  to  Varro 
Atacinus),  quoted   here  by   the   scholiasts:   Marmoreo  tumulo 
Licinus  iacet,  at  Cato  nuilo,  Pompeius  pan.v:  qtiis  putet  esse  deos  ( 
The  good  reply  to  this  couplet  is  modern:  cp.  Madv.  Opusc.  Ii. 
DD.  202—4;  and  hence  correct  Simcox  Lat.  Lit.  i.  247.— It  is 
commonly  assumcd  that  Licinus.  the  wealthy  freedman,  was  the 
barber  of  the  text.     Thc  evidence  in  favour  of  ihis  is  smiply  that 
the  scholiasts  quote  as  written  of  the  latter  the  epigram  upon  the 
former      It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  Horace  would  have 
allowedhimselfthiscontemptuous  reference  to  the  former  pro- 
fession  of  one  high  in  favour  wilh  Augustus:  and  even  if  we 
accept  the  laler  date  assigned  to  this  work,  there  is  no  trace  of  a 
loss  of  this  favour,  such  as  Orelli  is  obliged  to  assume.     Ritter 
needlessly  assumes  three  of  the  name.     The  simplest  way  is  to 
reiect  altogethcr  the  story  of  the  scholiasts,  that  the  barber  be- 
came  a  senator,  along  with  the  absurd  reason  for  it.     So  Dict. 
Biogr. 

0  ego  laevus:  *how  stupid  I  am.' 

802.  purgor  will  stand  very  well;  purger,  which  Peerlkamp 
proposes,  would  have  been  more  usual;  but  it  is  only  found  in 
two  unimportant  MSS.  Cp.  Seneca  quoted  by  Roby  §  1683 
mmqtiamUnqnit  Corttclia,  non  fcliccm  me  dtcam  quae  Gracchos 
tePeri  The  verb  is  here  used  strictly  m  a  middle  sense,  like 
KadaipofJiai,  hence  bilem  is  not  exactly  a  Greek  accusative,  as 
Orelli  calls  it;  cp.  Roby  §  1102,  11 26— 7,  S.  G.  §  402,  47i* 

flub  horam  'in  the  season  of  spring':  cp.  Carm.  i.  12,  16 
variishoris.  We  might  well  translate  here  «as  the  season  of 
springcomeson':  cp.  Ep.  l.  16,  "  (note),  il.  2,  169,  Zumpt 
-8^10  and  Capes  on  Liv.  XXI.  2,  i  (oddly  mismterpreted  m  L. 
and  S.).  Celsus  li.  13  says  that  hellebore,  which  was  a  strong 
purgative,  is  best  taken  in  spring;  and  Porph.  here  has  omncs 
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verno  tempore  purgationem  sumunt^  quod  vocatur  KaOapTiKov,  a 
custom  by  no  meaiis  unknown  to  anxious  mothers  nowadays. 

303.  faceret,  sc.  if  I  did  not  take  a  purgative  in  spring. 

304.  nil  tanti  est :  either  (i)  'it  is  not  at  all  worth  while', 
where  nil=oijUv^  a  strong  negalive,  or  (2)  'nothing  is  worth 
such  a  cost',  i.e.  even  the  reputation  of  a  poet  is  not  worth  the 
loss  of  one's  reason.  The  force  of  the  phrase  in  Cic.  ad  Att.  II. 
13,  2  and  V.  8,  3  supports  the  previous  view.  Cp.  Madv. 
Gramm.  §  294  obs.  3,  Opusc.  Ii.  188  ff.  Roby  §  1 193,  S.  G.  §  494. 

COtis:  so  Isocrates,  whcn  asked  why  he  taught  others  to 
speak  but  never  spoke  himself,  rcplied  /cai  ai  oArdj^ai  aurai  ikkv 
T€fjL€iv  ov  dOvavTai,  Tbv  5e  aidrjfjov  o^ea  «ai  T^rjnKbv  voiovaiv 
(i's.-Plut.  nt.  X,  Orat.  4). 

306.  munus  et  oflacium,  sc.  scribendi,  to  be  understood 
from  nll  scrlbens :  of  the  two  words  ofiacium  is  the  stronger,  as 
carrying  with  it  the  idea  of  moral  obligation, 

307.  opes,  *stores'  of  material:  formet  *moulds' :  v.  108, 
126,  Ep.  II.  I,  128.  The  derivation  of  the  vioxdforma  from  the 
root  dhar  *to.  hold  in',  whence  2\<>o  frenum  etc.  (Curt.  Princ. 
I.  319)  shows  that  'mould'  is  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word: 
if  we  take  it  to  be  fromy^r  *strike'  (with  Fick  A'Z.  XX.  173), 
it  exactly  =  r«;iro5.  Hence  there  is  no  vaTepov  vpoTepov  as  Pcerl- 
kamp  supposes. 

308.  virtus,  i.e.  a  true  knowledge  of  the  canons  of  the 
poetic  art:  dpcT-rj. 

309.  Here  begins  the  third  main  division  of  the  poem,  and 
ihe  rest  of  it  is  but  an  expansion  of  the  ideas  of  vv.  307—8. 

309—322  {undc  parentitr  opes),  Thefrst  requisitefor  writing 
is  sound judgment  and  wiiie  knotvledge  ofhumancharacter,which 
can  best  be  gained  by  a  study  cf  philosophy:  and  this  will  win 
favourfor  a  play, 

recte  sapere,  'a  sound  judgment  and  correct  knowledge' 
of  the  matter  to  be  dealt  wiih,  as  it  is  clear  from  the  conlext. 
Orelli  goes  too  far  in  giving  the  word  a  general  mcaning ;  '  recte 
cogitare  atque  iudicare  de  omnibus  rebus'. 

310.  rem,  i.e.  especially  the  factsof  human  nature  and  cha- 
racter.  Socraticae :  besides  Plato  and  Xenophon,  Horace  pro- 
bably  was  thinking  also  of  the  writings  of  Aeschines  (cp.  Zeller, 
Socrates,  p.  208,  K.  T.),  and  perhaps  Antisthenes :  whether  he 
included  the  later  Academics  and  Stoics,  as  Schiitz  thinks,  is 
very  doubtful.  For  other  pupils  of  Socrates  who  wrote  cp.  Reid 
on  Cic.  Acad.  II.  23,  74. 

311.  Terl)aque...Be(iuentur:  cp.  Cic.  de  Orat.  11.  34,  146 


rnote^  III.  ^i,  125  rerum  enim  copia  verhorum  copiam  gignit; 
Cato's  rule  rem  tefie,  verba  sequentur ;  and  the  saymg  of  Asmius 
PoUio,  quoted  here  by  Porphyrion  male  hercle  evemat  verbts 
^Tsi  rem  sequantur.  Acron  reminds  us  ^ow  Menander  used  to 
say  that  he  had  finished  a  play  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  the 
plot,  even  if  he  had  not  writlen  a  line. 

312  auid  debeat,  *his  duties  towards'  etc.  not,  of  course, 
with  any  special  reference  to  himself,  but  generally  what  duties 
Tre  owed  by  men.  Hcnce  it  is  needless  with  Pcerlkamp  lo 
change  the  second  quid  into  qiiis. 

314.    conscripti,  'asenator'.    Paul.  D.  p.  41  M.^^«W^'' 
dicebantur,  qui  ex  equestri  ordine  patribus  adscribebantur,  ut 
numerus  sJiatorum  explcretur,      Livy,   II.    i,    10  says  dctnde 
rsenatusl...;>a/r;/w  nnmerum  primoribus  equestns  gradus  iectis 
^Zccc  suvimam  explevit,  traditumque  inde  fertur,  ut  msenatum 
vocarentur,  qui  patres  quique  conscripti  essent:  conscnptos,  vide- 
licet  novumm  senatum,  appellabant  lectos.     Festus,  p.  254  M. 
savs  that   164  plebeians  were  thus  added  to  the  senate.     Ac- 
cording  to  this  stbry,  which  has  been  generally  accepted,  the 
familiar  phrase/a/;v.  conscriptix^  for  patres  et conscripti,     It  is 
quite  clear  that  Livy  and  Festus  are  in  error  ^'^.fupposmg  the 
2ewly  added  senators  to  have  been  plebeians:  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  at  a  time  when  the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  no 
raacistracy.   they  should   have  constituted  a  majority  of   the 
™ing^ouncil  (cp.  Madvig  Verf  u,   Verw.  i.  i^5,  Herzog 
lesch,  d^R.  Staatsv^l.  130).     But  ,t  is  further  P/ol^ab le  that, 
in  spite  of  the  credence  given  to  it  ^y  some  of  the  best  autho- 
rities,  e.g.  Becker,  Mommsen,  Lange    and  Madvig,  the  story, 
and  with  it  the  current  explanation  of  thephrase/a/m^^n^r^/^/f, 
U  ioT  rejected  altogether.     Conscripti  is  a  very  doubtful  equi- 
valent  for  adlecti,  and  that  patres  meant  the  patncian  senators 
done  cannot  be  regarded  as  established    in  spite  of  Momnisen  s 
arguments  in  Rom,  Forsch,  I.  218  ff.     Hence  Ihne  7?^.  Gesch 
?  116  fE  T.  137-8]  and  WiUems,  Le  Scnat  i.  38-^3,  Droit 
Romain  pp.  187—9  maintain  \\\^^  patres  conscripti  means  simply 
Uhrfothe^rs  (pWcians)  who  are  on  the   roU'.     Thus  we  can 
understand  Cii:.  Phil.  Xlil.  13,  ^8  mutavxt  calceos,  pater  con^ 
scriptus  factus  est.     Conscriptus  alone  occurs  only  here.     ihe 
strongest  argument  for   the  current  view   is  ^rawn   from   the 

quotation  in  Festus,  p.    254  '  q^i  P^^^^  ^«'  T?<L  Tnote 
iunt  in  curiam,  which  Mommsen,  Rom.  Forsch.  i.  254  (note) 
regards  i  reprclducing  the  formal  summons  of  the  herald  m  the 
lorum. 

iudicU:  Sat.  1.  4,  123  (note). 

315.    partes:  Ep.  11.  i,  17»- 

318.    vlvas   voces,    'language  faithful  to  life':    cp.   Plat 
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Phaedr.  476  A  Xo^w  fwi^ra  «fo2  ffirpvxoPf  ov  6  yeypafifihot  ctbuKov 
&M  Tt  XiyoiTo  SiKaius.  verasy  preferred  by  Lambinus,  has  very 
slight  authority  and  is  only  a  gloss. 

319.    Bpedosa  locls :  loci  has  two  chief  meanings  in  rhetoric  : 

(i)   *common-places',   i.e.    passages  of   abstract  exposition  or 

discussion,  which  can  be  introduced  in  any  place  where  they 

may  suit  the  context,  but  which  are  not  limited  to  any  particular 

occasion:  (2)  'topics'  or  *sources'  from  which  arguments  may 

be  derived,  or  'heads'  under  which  they  may  be  arranged.    The 

word  is  very  common  in  Cicero's  rhetorical  writings  in  both 

senses:  cp.  note  on  Cic.  de  Orat.  I.  13,  56,  where  the /vi  deal 

with  such  subjects  as  the  gods,  piety,  friendship,  justice,  and  the 

like.     In  Quintilian's  time  the  former  meaning  was  the  more 

usual,  and  he  sometimes  foUows  it,  e.g.  VI i.   i,  41  plerique... 

contenti  sunt  locis  speciosis  modo  vel  niliil  ad  probationem  con- 

ferentibus:  but  sometimes  he  retums  to  the  other  meaning,  v. 

10,  10  locos  appello  non  ut  T/ulgo  nunc  intelleguntur^  in  luxuriam 

et  adulterium  et  similia,  sed  sedes  argttmentorum  in  ijuibus  latent^ 

ex  quibus  sunt  pctenda.     It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  first 

meaning  is  that  employed  in  this  passage,  *a  play  striking  from 

its  brilliant  passages'.     Curiously  enough  Porph.  gives  exactly 

the  opposite  interpretation  *colligit  saepe  magis  placuisse  fabu- 

lam,   quae  nudis  narraretur   verbis,  quoniam   res  spectatorem 

delectarent,  quam  quae  locis  communibus  explicaretur*.     If  he 

had  our  text,  he  must  have  taken  versus  inopes  renim=A7r/ 

commmtes,  the  latter  phrase  having  acquircd  by  his  time  some- 

thing  of  that  notion  of  triteness  and  feebleness  which  attaches 

to  our  own  *  common-place  remark*,  but  not  to  a  'common- 

place  book '.   But  Schiitz  argues  strongly  for  the  second  meaning 

of  locus  here,  in  the  sense  of  the  psychological  principles  from 

which  the  poet's  sketches  of  character  are  to  be  drawn.     Then 

morataque  recte  does  not  add  a  quite  distinct  idea,  but  develops 

the  first.     'Sometimes  a  play,  if  it  is  vivid  in  its  way  of  dealing 

with  characters,  and  paints  them  aright,  even  though  it  has  no 

grace  (Ep.  1. 6, 38),  from  its  lack  of  weighty  and  artistic  language, 

gives  more   pleasure  to  the  people,  and   keeps  their  atteniion 

better  than  lines  which  bave  no  substance  and  melodious  trifles'. 

Schiitz  takes  as  an  example  those  characters  in  Shakspere  which 

are  always  life-like,  even  when  there  is  something  rej^ugnant  to 

our  taste  in  the  language  which  they  use.     Certainly  if  a  play 

has  at  once  brilliant  passages  and  true  pictures  of  character,  it 

is  hard  to  see  how  it  can  be  nullius  veneris  sine  pondcre  et  arte. 

Ritter  oddly  interprets  of  the  scenery  of  the  poem.     It  would  be 

quite  possible  to  understand  merely  *in  places'.     Many  inferior 

MSS.  have  iocis. 

323.     Grais  :  so  all  MSS.  here:   cp.    Ep.   il.   i,    90.    ore 
rotundo,   the    orojua    arpoyyvKov  of   the    Greeks,   denoted   a 
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smooth.  easy  style  of  utterance,  so  that  Dionys.  Hal.  de  vi 
Uemosh  19  uses  <rrpo77^X^  X^^^  as  opposed  to^a.pd  and 
t-Xa^aa  of  *  well-rounded '  periods,  and  ascnbes  to  Lysias  (Jud. 
I  vs.  6)  17  <Tv<rTpi<pov(Ta  ra  voi,uaTa  Kcd  <rTpoyyv\o:s  iK<pJpov<Ta  M^cs. 
Thestyleof  LyLs  is  nearly  the  exact  opposite  of  what  some 
people  mean  when  they  talk  of  speaking  .r.  rotundo.  Co- 
mngton's  *ready  wit  and  rounded  phrase    will  clo. 

326.  inpartes  centum:  the  language  is  here  not  intended 
tobe  exact;  the  duodecimal,  not  the  decimal  method  of  subdi- 
4Sn  was  ilways  used  at  Rome.     The  as  was  divided  mto  12 

/;  L,  the  uncia  again  into  4  --^-^.0^  ^4  ^.^^f  f -^[/^^^^^^^^^^ 
sometimes  even  the  scripulum  was  divided  into  2  simpita,  eacti 
.ometimes  eve  ^^^j^    scrupulus  (a    small  scrupus)   comes 

^^uple-  the  explanation  of  the  by-form  scriptulum  is  not  clear. 
¥Xbiy  it  is  a^translation  of  .pd^^a,  wh.ch  came  to  c^alesce 
with  scrupulus.  Cp.  Roby  l.  p.  447  ^-  S.  G.  §  189,  Hultscti 
Gr.  u.  Rom.  Metrol.'^  p.  I45* 

dicat-  Bentley  s  conjecture  dicas  is  quite  unnecessary.  Cp. 
Cann  1*27!  10  ^zVa/  Opuntiae  frater  Megillae.  Acron  says 
that  Albinus  was  a  usurer.     This  is  probably  only  a  guess. 

827.    qulncunce :  cp.  Roby  I.  c. 

328.  Buperat:  so  most  MSS.:  one  or  two  5ave/;//m'./, 
one ^.r./  which  Bentley  accepted:  but  the  ^f  ;c-t-ejend^ 
liveliness  to  the  dialogue:  Roby  §  1761,  S.  G.  §  75i-  ^"P'^'> 
noi  mpersum  seems  to  be  the  technical  word  in  such  a  case. 

poterag  is  the  reading  of  most  MSS. ;  a  few  have  poterat. 
Bentley  adopts  this,  taking  it  as  placed  m  the  «^«u  h,  not  of  the 
suDDOsed  teacher  but  of  Horace  himself,  as  a  part  of  the  nar- 
radve    tS^  Triens.    This  is  fairly  good,  but  a  need- 

ess  departure  from  the  MSS.  The  past  impf.  is  best  pplamed 
as  an  expression  of  some  slight  impatience:  'y^^.  "?;f^]^i^:; 
?old  me  by  this  time';  not  as  simply  for  the  pres.  (^^  tji  Keller, 
>^c  )  comparing  Sat.  il.  i,  16,  for  there  too  we  have  *an  mper- 
^ct  ofScted  duty'  as  Prof.  Palmer  ca  Is  it.  Nor  is  it  you 
«sed  to  kHow'  (as  Mlcleane  says),  which  ignores  the  force  of  the 
perf.  inf.    Cp.  Roby  §  i535»  S.  G.  §  643. 

eu=e8  often  used  by  the  comic  poets  in  approval.  Cp.  Brix 
on  Plaut.  Mil.  394. 

329.  redit '  is  added '  sc.  to  the  quincunx :  it  denotes  the  op- 
posite  of  the  previous  action,  not  merely  f  /eversah  flt  is  the 
Lmount»,  a  technical  term :  cp.  the  tabula    Veletas  m  Bruns 

Fontes^t  P-  ^o'*  .     ...    . 

330.  an:  all  Keller's  MSS.  read  a<{,  which  is  indefensible  m 
itself,  but  points  to  at:  on  the  other  hand  the  Bland.  vet.  and  B 
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with  a  few  otliers  have  an^  and  their  authority  is  enough  to  make 
us  accept  it,  as  it  is  at  least  as  good :  Roby  §  1255,  S.  G.  §  888. 
Macleane  seems  to  think  it  a  conjecture  of  Bentley's. 

aerugo  used  in  Sat.  l.  4,  10 1  of  the  canker  of  malice,  here 
denotes  the  canker  of  avarice.  Properly  it  is  the  rust  upon 
copper  coin.  In  Apul.  Met.  I.  21  aerugini  seviper  inteutus  it 
seems  to  be  used  as  a  contemptuous  expression  for  money,  but 
that  is  not  a  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  take  it  so  here,  as 
Hildebrand  {ad  loc.)  contends. 

331.  speramus  has  more  authority  than  spcremus;  as  Bentley 
says  'utrumque  probum  est,  ut  nescias  utrum  utri  praeferendum 
sit'.     So  Cicero  often  has  censemus  and  arbitramur, 

332—365  [quid  dcccat^  quid  non).  A  poet  must  be  brief,  noi 
extravagant^  and  ncither  cwpty  nor  too  severe.  Some  slips  may 
be  pardoncd ;  and  a  poem  must  be  judgcd  ds  a  whole;  and  with 
regard  to  its  general  style. 

332.  cedro,  the  resinous  exudation  of  the  cedrus  or  juniper- 
tree,  was  used  to  preserve  books  from  decay:  it  was  smeared  on 
the  unwritten  side  of  the  roll :  cp.  Vitruv.  11.  9,  13  ex  cedro 
oleum^  quod  cedrium  dicitur^  nascitur,  quo  reliquae  res  unctae,  uti 
etiam  libri,  a  tineis  et  a  carie  non  laeduntur.  Ov.  Trist.  iii.  i, 
13  quod  ncque  sum  cedro  flavus  nec  pumice  levis.  Hence  Pers. 
I.  42  has  cedro  digna  locutus.  cupresso:  cp.  Schol.  Cruq.  'cu- 
pressus  autem  est  cedri  species,  unde  confici  solent  capsulae,  in 
quibus  reponebantur  scripta  poetarum  contra  tineas.'  The  lines 
333 — 4  niav  be  from  ihe  Greek:  the  comment  then  will  be 
vv.  335—305- 

333.  brevis :  Hornce  is  himself  one  of  the  first  masters  of 
the  terse  speech  that  sticks. 

336.  dociles  and  fldelee  are  predicates  and  may  be  translated 
best  by  adverbs. 

337.  omne...inanat:  Bentley  suspected  this  to  be  a  line 
foisted  in  by  the  monks,  like  many  single  hexametcrs  in  Juvenai. 
His  suspicions  are  groundless  here. 

339.  ne  is  the  reading  of  most  MSS.  restored  by  Bentley  for 
nec:  it  is  here  final,  not  imperative.  vellt  has  the  support  of 
the  better  MSS.  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  retain  it: 
many  of  the  best  editors  prefer  volet. 

340.  Lamlae.  According  to  a  Libyan  lcgend  Lamia  was  a 
beautiful  queen  beloved  by  Zeus,  but  bereft  of  .all  her  children 
by  Hera,  whereupon  she  retired  into  a  lonely  cavem  in  the  midst 
of  wild  rocks,  and  there  became  a  treacherous  and  greedy 
monster  devouring  the  children  of  others  from  spite:  cp. 
Aristoph.  Pac.   758,   Vesp.   1035,    1177^    Verrall   Studies    in 


Horaee,  p.  m,  Preller  Gr.  Myth.  l.  484.  The  name  is  doubt- 
leS  derived  from  Xd^os  *maw',  with  which  is  connected 
Xciuta  =  xa^/*ara.  In  Apul.  Met.  I.  17,  v.  11  the  word  is  simply 
one  of  abuse  =  * old  witches'.  The  vampire  Lamia,  who  appears 
in  Keats's  poem,  is  of  later  origin.  extrahat,  i.e.  descnbe  how 
it  isdrawn:  cp.  221  (note). 

341  centuriae  seniorum,  consisting,  in  each  division  of  the 
Servian  classification,  of  ihose  who  were  over  45  jears  ot  age. 
lliese  older  men  cared  nothing  for  plays  which  had  no  useiul 
lessons  in  thcm. 

342  Eomnes,  the  first  of  the   three  ongmal  centunes  of 
kniffhts   the  other  two  being   Titics  and  Luccres  (Liv.   i.    13). 
ffi  difficuUy  has  been  found  in  understanding  why  J^amnes 
should  be  used  here  to  denote  the  younger  part  of  the  audience 
But  the  term  seems  only  to  have  been  used  of  the  kmghts  .^«. 
LIL,  who  served  as  cavalry,  not  of  those  who  belonged  to  the 
ordol^ester  by  virtue  of  their  census ;  and  the  period  of  service 
?orca?alry  was  limited  to  ten  campaigns,  so  that  all  these  equttes 
would  be  undcr  30.     Hence  Q.  Cicero  de  pet.  cons.  8,  33  de- 
^ribes  themas  /i  adulesccntu^nun  aetas.  L-^l;J3  as;>-^^^ 
i^^entutis.  while  he  makes   Per^eus  s^^^^^^^  "^^^.^LXZ 
seminarium  senatus  (XLII.  01  j.      iiicic  1»  iiw  ^t'  ^.\^^^ 
TaZs  should  have'  been  chosen,  raU>er  than  one  of  the  «he_r 
eenturics      Cp.    Madvig    Verf.   u.    Verw.   I.    lOi— i.    <»"l- 
•hauchty'.  whether  we  take  it  as  an  epithet.  or  as  aii  adverb.al 
prSe  with  praetereunt   cp    Liv.  ^l\}^,"^/-^""^""' 
prcilium  vadunt,  and  Cic.  de  Orat.  I.  40.  i»*  (note). 

8«.    punetujn:  Ep.  11. 2,  99  (n°"=)-  ^  .    . 

maretranslt:  here  just  in  the  opposite  s.en5«  *°  ?P: '•  *°! 
wx  wiuioi  1  j,     ,  g         j^„j  Britain,  and 

,3  (cp.  note)      M''''^^'„7^  ;X  ^m  his  British  readers  (x..  3. 

r^PUnrEP- -x    -  i"^«''e''''=<l '°  «"'^  ""'  "^  *"''"  ''"'=  " 

cood  sale  at  Lugdunum. 

^    346.    longumprorogat-extendstoadistantday    prdephc^ 

as  ^ph.   Trach.  679  v-^i^''  ^<""f  '^iT»-'-     SchuU  connects 
^n^^tnoto  'known  to  distant  parts'.  not  so  well. 

347  UrnoTlsse:  v.  98  (note).  Just  as  the  stnng  of  a  lyre 
may  Ei«  ^  wrong  note,  or  a  bow  m^  .ts  mark.  so  a  man  can- 
not  afways  produce  the  result  at  wh.ch  he  a.ms. 
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350.  quodciunque  minabitur,  sc.  ferire:  Madvig  {Adv. 
Crit.  I.  p.  68)  writes  *neque  enim  Horatium  a.  p.  350  scripsisse, 
quod  omnes  toties  legimus...(in  quo  durissime  ita  auditur  inftni- 
tivus,  ut  adiiciatur  etiam  se:  quodcunque  se  percussurum 
esse  minabitur;  nam  minari  aliquid  longe  aliud  est),  hoc, 
inquam,  eum  non  scripsisse  ostendunt  codices,  in  quibus  est, 
fide  quidem  dignis  omnibus,  quocunque,  hoc  est,  quoicun- 
que.'  The  confusion  between  quod  or  quo  (from  quoi)  and 
cui  is  a  common  one  in  MSS.  (cp.  Madvig  Emend.  Liv.'^y 
p.  350,  Roby  II.  p.  xxxiii.).  But  Madvig  is  in  error  in  sup- 
posing  that  quocunque  has  good  MS.  authority  here:  it  ap- 
pears  in  none  of  the  MSS.  collated  by  Keller  or  by  Ritter,  and 
the  only  trace  of  it  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover  is  in  the 
inferior  13erlin  cod.  269  quoted  by  Schiitz.  Hence  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  keep  to  the  unusual  construction  which  is  not  unintelli- 
gible,  ralher  than  to  depart  from  the  MSS.  minor  is  a  stronger 
expression  (or  J>eto. 

352.  offendar,  fut.  ind.  rather  than  pres.  subj.  aut...aut: 
it  would  seem  at  first  that  there  is  not  sufficient  distinction 
between  the  sources  of  error  for  the  strongly  disjunctive  par- 
ticles:  but  incurla  appears  to  refer  to  faults  arising  simply  from 
carelessness,  parum  cavit  to  those  due  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
task,  against  which  sufficient  care  had  not  been  taken. 

353.  quid  ergo  est?  *How  stands  the  case  then?*  Bentley 
restored  the  est,  which  earlier  editors  had  omitted,  asserting 
that  qtiid  ergo  alone  is  used  only  when  it  is  a  kind  of  rhetorical 
introduction  to  a  following  question ;  '  what  then?'.  It  is  doubt- 
ful  whether  this  dictum  would  bear  examination,  except  for 
Cicero.     Cp.  Reid  on  Cic.  Acad.  I.  4,  13. 

354.  Bcrlptor  librarlus,  *a  copying  clerk',  a  slave  setto  this 
employment  by  his  owner  in  order  to  produce  books  either  for 
his  own  library  or  for  sale.     Cp.  Marquardt  Rdm.  Privatalt.  I. 

P-  157- 

355.  quamvis  'however  much*:  for  the  constniction  cp. 
Ep.  I.  16,  6;  17,  I,  22. 

[et]  citharoedus :  Bentley  read  w/,  which  is  good  in  itself,  but 
has  very  slight  authority. 

356.  ridetur:  Roby§i42i. 

357.  multum  cessat,  *  often  neglects  his  duty ' :  Ep.  ii.  a, 
14.    Clioerilus,  Ep.  11.  i,  232. 

358.  bis  terve,  *twice,  or  even  thrice',  whereas  his  lerque 
(v.  440)  is  *twice,  ay  and  thrice:'  the  former  =  nzr^,  the  latter  = 
saepe:  cp.  Bentley  on  Epod.  v.  33,  where  he  rightly  restored 
bis  terqtte.  Here  most  MSS.  have  bis  terque^  which  Keller  and 
Schiitz  retain,  attempting  without  much  success  to  combat 
Bcntley's  dislinction. 


369.     t^^OiXhAacaoA^-quandocunqne:  cp.   Roby  §  2290,  S.  G. 
8  210.     dormitat,   the  only  frequentalive   from  a  verb  of  the 
fourth  conjugation,  and  hence  wiih  f,  except  jr//an,  Roby^  9O4. 
The  Greek  grammarians  and  philosophers  delighted  to  discover 
inconsistencies  and  errors  in  Homer,  most  of  all  Zoilus,  known 
as  'Q^Ltipoy.6^r^i.     Lucilius  (vv.  439-44^  Lachm.)  censured  the 
extravagance  of  the  story  of  Polyphemus.     Ribbeck,  holdmg 
that  the  current  text  gives  just  the  wrong  nieanmg,  reads  tn- 
dinier  with  a  mark  of  interrogation  at  liomcrus,  and  at  tdem 
{oret  idcm.     This  is  attractive;  for  the  ordinary  readmg  seems 
to  be  quite   inconsistent  with  vv.    351— »:   »f  Horace  is   not 
ofTended  by  a  fcw  faults,  why  should  he  be  mdignant  at  occa- 
sional  nodding?     But  in  this  somewhat  loose  wriung  Horace 
appears  to  have  shifted  his  point  of  view.     '  If  a  poet  commits 
but  few  faults,  these  can  be  overlookcd.     If  he  is  always  blunder- 
inc,  we  ridicule  him,  even  when  to  our  astonishment  he  occa- 
sionally  goes  right.     But  if  he  is  to  be  judged  by  a  higher  stand- 
ard,  then  he  must  expect  us  to  be  annoycd  at  his  slips.     But 
after  all  he  ought  to  be  pardoned  even  for  them,  if  lus  task  is  a 
long  one.'    So  the  vulgate  may  be  allowed  to  stand. 

360.  operl  longo:  so  the  large  majority  of  good  MSS. 
Some  have  opere  in  longo,  which  would  have  required  ftnt: 
besides  the  personification  of  the  work  is  pleasmg  rather  than 
otherwise,  though  Ribbeck  holds  ihat  Bcntley  has  by  no  means 
proved  that  a  work  can  sleep. 

361.  ut  pictura  poesis.  The  comparison  of  a  painting  to 
a  picture  was  made  by  Simonides :  d  iit/xwi^iST^s  t^v  fi^v  l;orrP<t- 
4>Lap  TTolnatM  ai^vw<To.v  irpoaayopeoii,  rr,v  bk  voLnffiv  l;o}ypa<f>iav 
\a\ovaav  (Plut.  de  glor.  Ath.  3),  repeated  in  ad  Herenn.  IV.  28, 
aq  poema  loquens  pictura,  pictura  tacitum  poema  debet  esse.  1  ne 
misleading  character  of  this  utterance  of  *the  Greek  Voltaire 
Lessing  has  brought  out  well  in  the  Vorrede  to  his  Laocoon. 
But  here,  as  Orelli  well  points  out,  the  reference  is  only  to  the 
extemal  aspects  of  the  two  kinds  of  art,  not  to  their  pomts  of 
internal  rcsemblance. 

362.  abstes:  a  dr.  Xry.  Keller  thinks  that  the  reading 
aptes  of  the  good  MS.  B  points  to  the  speliing  apstcs. 

364.  argutum  acumen:  Rcid  on  Cic.  Acad.  i.  2,  7  points 
out  how  oftcn  argute  is  joined  with  acute  in  Cic. 

35e— 384  {qtio  virttis,  quo  ferat  error).  Mcdiocrity  is  per- 
mitted  in  things  necessary,  not  in  things  which  are  produced  only 
to  give  pleasure.  lience  iw  one  should  wriie  podry  without  the 
requisite  skilL 

368.  tolle:  Ep.  i.  18,  12.  certis,  not  the  same  as  qtiibus- 
dam,  but  defining  more  precisely.     Cicero  de  Orat.  i.  26,  118 
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explains  why  we  are  such  severe  critics  of  those  arts  which  exist 
only  to  give  us  pleasure,  and  which  miss  their  end  altogether  if 
they  fail  to  do  so. 

370.  mediocrls,  the  only  adjective  with  stem  in  -cri  which 
regularly  retains  -is  in  the  nom.  sing.  masc.  Neue  FormenL  11. 
10.  dlserti,  strictly  speaking  not  so  strong  as  'elotiuent  (cp. 
Cic.  Brut.  p,  18  M.  Antonitts...diserios  ait  se  vidisse  mitltos, 
eloqttcntem  omnino  neminem),  but  here  practically  equivaleni 
to  it. 

371.  MessaUae.  M.  Valerius  Messalla  Corvinus,  ihe  patron 
of  Tibullus  (circ.  H.C.  65— A.D.  1),  and  perhaps  known  to  lloracc 
at  Athens,  won  high  distinction  as  licutcnant  to  Cassius  al 
Philippi.  Afterwards  he  attached  himsclf  to  Antonius,  but  in 
B.c.  36  he  joined  Octavian,  and  in  B.  c.  31  he  was  consul  and 
commanded  the  centre  of  the  fleet  at  Actium.  Of  his  eloquencc 
Tacitus  Dial.  18  says  Cicerone  mitior  Corvinus  et  dttlcior  et  iu 
verbis  magis  elaborattts  (cp.  c.  11  ad  fin.):  Quintil.  X.  i,  113 
At  Messalla  nitidits  et  candidtts  et  quodam  modo  prac-ferms  vt 

•  dicendo  nobiiitatem  sttam,  viribus  minor  [quam  Asinius].  He 
and  Asinius  Pollio  are  commonly  coupled  as  the  last  of  the  older 
group  of  orators  (Quint.  X.  1,  23).  There  is  a  very  good  notice 
of  him  in  Smith's  Dict.  Biog.  no.  8.  Cp.  Carm.  Iil.  ai,  Sat. 
I.  10,  29. 

Cascellln»,  an  eminent  lawyer,  distinguished  however  not 
so  much  for  his  learning  (Dig.  I.  tit.  II.  2,  45  Trebatiits peritior 
Cascellio,    Cascellius   Trcbatio  eloqitentior  fuisse  dicitur^    Ojiltits 
ittroque  doctior)  as  for  his  wit  and  boldness  (Macrob.    II.  6,  i 
iuris  consultus  itrbcnitntis  mirae  libertatisquc:  cp.   Val.  Max. 
VI.  2,  12  vir  itiris  civiiis  scicniia  clantSy  qttam  pcriculose  cou- 
tiimax!).     It  was  not   this  Cascellius  to  whom   Scaevola  ihe 
augur  used  to  refer  clients  who  consulted  him  on  praediatorian 
law  (Cic.  p.  Balb.  20,  45,  Val.  Max.  viil.  12,  i),  for  Scaevola 
died   shortly  afier  B.  c.    88,  by  which  time   Cascellius  cannol 
have  gained  any  reputalion:  besides  Mr  Reid  (on  Cic.  l.c.)  has 
shown  that  Valerius  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Cas- 
cellius  of  Cicero's  story  was  a  lawyer  at  all.     Ile  may  have 
been  the  father  of  the  lawyer.    Cp.  Introd.    The  evidcnce  which 
connects  Cascellius  wilh  B.c.  56  is  the  story  told  by  Macrobius 
(1.  c.),  that   he  was  consulted   by  a   client   at   the   time  when 
Vatinius  was  giving  a  gladiatorial  show,  probably  in  the  year 
when  he  was  candidate  for  the  praetorship. 

872.  In  pretio  est:  *has  his  value.*  [This  is  a  rcgular 
phrase  of  persons  or  things  which  not  holding  the  highest  place, 
are  yet  of  some  value.  Cf.  Plaut.  Asin.  I.  i,  46  tu  primus 
sentis:  nos  tamen  in  pretio  sumus:  Poen.  1. 1,  wj  primum  prima 
salva  sis  et  secunda  tu  secundo  salve  in  pretio:  tertia  salve  exliw 


frefium:  Volcat.  Sed.  ap.  A.  Gell.  xv.  24  Naevius  pretioin 
lertiost,     A.  P.]    mediocribus :  Roby,  §  1357.  S.  G.  §  537  Kn- 

373.  non  liomlnea,  non  di:  some  MSS.  invert  these  clauses, 
but  coiumnae  comes  in  rauch  better  as  an  anti-climax  with  the 
order  in  the  text:  the  word  is  itself  a  burlesque  exaggeration 
of  the  usual  term /i/^-f  (Sat.  I.  4»  70  for  the  posts  m  front  ot 
ihe  booksellers'  shops.  Cp.  Pahiier's  note  there.  We  may 
translate  'counters'. 

374.  Bymphonia  is  any  kind  of  orchestral  or  choral  music: 
^.optteri  symplwniaci  (Cic.  p.  Mil.  21,  55)  are  singing-boys:  but 
the  oxymoron  is  doubtless  intentional.  Cicero  olten  speaks  ot 
the  symphonia  as  an  accompaniment  of  banquets.  Cp.  Senec. 
Ep.  54  in  comissationibus  nostris  pltis  cantorttm  est,  quam  tn 
theatris  olim  spcctatorum  fuit,     Becker,  Gallus^  lil.  261. 

376.  crassum:  thickness  was  generally  considered  a  fault 
in  the  perfumed  unguents,  supplied  by  ihe  hosts  at  a  dmner 
(Carm.  II.  3,  13,  7.  2^  funde  capacibus  ungiienta  de  conchis.lU. 
14  7.  Catullus  XIII.  II  says  he  can  furnish  nothing  but  the 
perfume:  there  EUis  quotes  Xen.  Symp.  11.  3  ri  ovn  d  icaX 
ftjiipo¥  Tii  riiuv  iyiyKai,  iva  Koi  evubig.  iffTiwneda;).  Cp.  Plm. 
N.  H.  XIII.  T,  2  omnia  ungucnta  acutiora  fiunt  costo,  amomo... 
crassiora  myrrho:  ib.  3,  4  qttosdam  crassitudo  maxime  delectat, 
spissum  appcllantes,  linique  iam,  non  solum  perfiindt  unguentu 
gaudent» 

Sardo  meUe  :  Porph.  says  «Corsicum  et  Sardum  mel  pessimi 
saporis  est' :  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  bitter  plants  (Verg- 
Ecl.  VII.  41  ego  Sardoniis  vidcar  tibi  amarior  hcrbis)  and  thc 
vews  (ib.  IX.  30  sic  tiia  Cyrnaeas  fugiant  examina  taxos)  which 
grew  there  in  abundance,  and  made  it  asperrimum  (Phn.  N.  H. 
.XXX.  4,  10).  Cp.  Ov.  Am.  I.  13,  9  quam  [ceram)  puto  de  longae 
collcctitm  flore  cicutae  meile  sub  iiifami  Corsica  misit  apis, 

papaver:  cp.  Plin.  N.  H.  xix.  53,  16S  papaver  candidum, 
cuius  semen  tostum  in  secunda  mcnsa  cttm  mclle  apud  antiquos 
dabatur.  The  Spartans  in  Sphacteria  were  suppUed  with  MTjKwr 
^€fxe\iTO)fiivv,  10  allay  hunger.     Cp.  Kruger  on  Thuc.  IV.  26. 

376.  duci  cena,  like  aetatem  ducimus  (Ep.  II.  2,  202),  vita 
ducenda  cst  (Epod.  17,  63)  elc. 

377.  natum,  v.  82.    Inventum,  v.  405. 

378  decessit  has  'fallen  short  of:  discessit,  adopted  by 
Umbinus,  has  very  slight  authority.  paulum :  so  all  MSS. 
here,  ihe  cod,  Vcron.  of  Livy  (Mommsen  p.  169).  and  the  best 
MSS.  of  Cicero:  even  in  Plaulus  (e.g.  Epid.  238,  Curc.  123) 
and  in  Lucretius  the  older   form  pauiitts  nowhere  appears  w 
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our  MSS.;  hervce  fauhtm  is  rightly  retained  by  Munro,  e.g. 
I.  410,  in  spite  of  Lachmann  on  lll.  1014.  Augustus  wrotc 
paulo  in  the  Mon.  Aitcyr.  11 1.  21,  and  so  the  MSS.  have  in 
Verg.  Ecl.  iv.  i.  On  the  other  hand  Paullus  is  the  form  of 
the  proper  name  on  coins  and  inscriptions,  though  MSS.  are 
divided.  Cp.  Sat.  i.  6,  41.  The  word  is  not  directly  connected 
with  paucus  (as  Roby,  §  868,  says)  but  is  more  probably  for 
paurnlus.     Cp.  Corssen  II*  531 — 2. 

vergit  ad  imum,  'approaches  the  lowest*:  i.e.  is  little  bctter 
than  the  worst. 

379.  armis,  not,  as  Orclli,  such  as  are   mcntioned   in  the 
next  Une,  but  'weapons'  for  sham  fights:  cp.  Ep.  i.  18,  54. 

380.  pilae:  indoctus  nowhere  else  is  foUowed  by  the  gen. 
but  cp.  sollers  lyrae  in  v.  407,  Roby  §  1320,  S.  G.  §  526.  Cp. 
Sat.  II.  2,  1 1  seu  pila  velox...seu  te  discus  agit.  For  the  various 
kinds  of  ball-play  cp.  Marquardt  J^om.  Privatalt.  II.  420 — 425, 
or  Primer  of  Roin.  Ant.  p.  37.  The  ball  and  quoit  were  held 
in  high  esteem,  but  the  hoop  {trochus)  was  rather  despised: 
cp.  Carm.  iii.  24,  57,  Ov.  Trist.  II.  486,111.  12,  22,  Art.  Am. 
III.  383  sunt  illis  (sc.  viris)  celeresque  pilae  iaculumque  trochique 
armaque  et  in  gyros  ire  coactus  equus.  The  hoop  was  set  wilh 
rattling  rings :  cedat  ut  argutis  obvia  turba  trochis  (Mart.  xiv. 
169). 

331.  splssae:  Ep.  I.  19,  41,  and  V.  205.  Impune  =  wmV<7. 
coronae:  Kp.  i.  18,  53. 

382.  versus.  It  is  better  not  to  place  a  comma  after  versus^ 
as  Bentley  does:   nescio  does  not  govem  versus,   but   rather 

fingere  repeated. 

383.  liber,  opposed  to  servus,  ingenuus  opposed  to  liber- 
tinus.  Understand  est,  not,  as  Orelli,  sum\  for  to  quidni  we 
supply  audeat  not  audeam. 

census...summam,  cp.  Cic.  p.  Flacc.  yi^^  volnisti  magnum 
agri  modum  censeri. .  .cuin  te  audisset  servos  suos  esse  censum.  Roby 
§  II 27  says  this  is  the  only  other  instance  of  this  construction  of 
censeor.  Gell.  Vll.  13,  i  has  classici  dicebantur,  qni  cxxv.  milia 
aeris  ampliusve  ccnsi  erant^  but  this  is  later  than  Roby's  limits. 
The  construction  with  abl.  is  more  common,  and  from  this  use 
comes  the  very  frequent  meaning  in  later  writers  *  to  be  valued  or 
distinguished  for':  e.g.  Mart.  i.  61,  3  censetur  Apona  Livio  suo 
tellns:  the  accusative  constructionseems  to  have  given  rise  to  the 
curious  use  in  Ovid,  Ep.  Pont.  l.  2,  137  hanc...dilectam  est  inter 
comites  Marcia  cettsa  suas.  For  the  equestrian  census  cp.  Ep. 
J.  i,  57- 

384.    vitio,  interpreted  by  Acron  as  v.  corporis^  hence  qui 
sanus  est.    But  that  is  not  to  the  point  here :  it  means  only  '  there 


is  nothing  against  him» :  cp.  Ep.  I.  7.  56.  The  inappropriate- 
ness  of  the  plea  makes  any  reply  on  the  part  of  Horace  super- 
fluous. 

386—390.     Even  if  you  are  ivell  qualified  to  write  do  not  he 

in  haste  to  publish,  ^ 

886.    tu,  sc.  maior  Pisonum:  dices  *will,  I  am  sure,  say  . 

invita  Minerva.  explained  by  Cic.  de  Off.  i.  31,  "o  '/^^"^  f'"'" 

attinct  naturae  repugnarc  ncc  quuquam  sequt,  ^«fY' v^^W^ 

qticas,  exquo  magis  cmergit,  qttale  sit  decortim  illtid   t<^fquta 

nihil  decct  invita  Miverva,  ut  aittnt,  td  est  adversante  et  repug- 

nante  uattira.    Minerva,  the  goddess  of  the  mental  powers,- 

the  name  being  akin  to  ;,/^;;j-came  to  stand  for  them  by  met- 

onymy,  as  Ceres  for  corn,  Bacchus  for  wme,  and  JuPPjter  for 

the  skv  (if  this  be  the  true  explanation  of  the  usage).     Cp.  bat. 

II.  2.  3  crassa  Miturva,  Cic.  de  Ani.  5,  19/^"^"^«'  Minerva. 

38e.    id— iudicium  *such  is  your  judgment',  a  construction 
more  common  with  the  relative. 
olim  '  at  any  time  *. 

387.  Maeci:  cp.  Introd.    Bentley  restored  the  true  form  of 
the  name. 

388.  nonumque,..ln  annum.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  (as  Philargyrius  on  Verg.  Ecl.  IX.  35.says)  there  is  a  direct 
reference  to  the  Smyrna  of  C.  Helvius  Cmna:  cp.  Catull.  XCV. 
1-2  Smyrna  mei  Cinttae  nonam  post  dettique  mcsscm  qnam 
coepta  est  nonatnqtie  edita  post  hicmem:  Quint.  X.  4»  4  <^^'/''^ 
Smyrnam  ncrvem  annis  accepimtis fictatti.  In  his  case  the  long 
elaboration  seems  to  have  led  to  obscurity;  but  Vergil  greatly 
admi^red  him  (Ecl.  IX.  35).  Cp.  Teuffel  Rom.  Ltt.  §  210.  2-3. 
But  Horace  seems  to  refer  not  so  much  to  the  time  spcnt  upon 
the  composition,  as  to  the  interval  to  be  allowed  to  lapse  be- 
tween  its  completion  and  publication,  and  so  Qumtihan  takes  t 
in  his  dedicatory  lelter  to  Tiyphon:  quibtis  componend^s...patiIo 
pltis  quam  biettmum...itnpe,tdi:...tisus  deytde  Ilotati  cottsilto. 
uui  inarte  poetica  snadct,  ite  praecipitetur  editio. .  .dabam  tts  ottutn, 
ut  refrigcrato  ittventionis  atnore  diligctttcr  repctitos  tamquam  lector 
perpcndcrem. 

389  membranis  *the  parchments*.  Usually  mcmbrana 
denotes  the  parchment  case  or  wrapping  of  the  papyrus  roU, 
which  formed  the  liber:  cp.  Ellis  on  CatuU.xxii.  7,  with  Munro 
onCattilltis  p.  53  (quoted  on  Ep.  I.  13.  6) ;  but  that  meanmg  is 
out  of  the  qu^ion  hcre.  Schutz  thinks  that  this  passage  proves 
that  parchment  was  sometimes  used  for  the  rough  draft  of  a  poem. 
but  this  is  unlikely  in  itself,  as  parchment  was  very  expensive, 
and  besides  it  spoils  the  point,  which  comes  out  bettcr  if  we 
suppose  that,  even  after  ihe  fair  copy  had  bcen  made,  the  poem 
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was  to  be  put  asitle  for  ninc  ycars.  Cp*  Palmer  on  Sat.  II.  3,  2 
si  raro  scribeSy  ut  toto  non  quater  anno  membranam  poscas. 
Probably  at  this  time  the  author's  own  copy  was  made  on  durable 
parchment,  and  copies  for  sale  on  the  cheaper  papyrus.  Cp. 
Kecker  Gallus^  ii.  372.  Birt,  in  his  careful  discussion  of  the  use 
of  parchment  in  Das  antike  Buchwesen^  thinks  that  parchment 
was  used  for  the  first  sketch,  because  wriling  could  be  cleaned 
off  it,  better  than  o^  charta  of  papyrus.     Cp.  pp.  56  ff. 

830.    iie8clt...revertl:  Ep.  i.  18,  71. 

891 — 407.  The  power  of  poetry  is  shexvn  by  the  stories  of  Or- 
pheus  and  Amphion:  it  laid  the  foundations  of  civilization:  and 
men  ivere  roused  to  war  and  taught  wisdom  by  its  strains. 

391.  sllvestres,  i.e.  when  *wild  in  woods  the  noble  savage 
ran'.     Sat.  i.  3,  99  ff. 

sacer  =  sacerdos  Threicius  of  Verg.  Aen.  vi.  645.  In- 
terpres:  Eur.  Rhes.  936  fjLvaTTfpluy  re  tuv  dTropptJTuv  <f>ayds 
Mct^cv  'Op<f>€vs.  'Orpheus,  the  son  of  tlie  Muses,  was  a  singer 
inspired  equally  by  ApoUo  and  by  Dionysus'  E.  Curtius  ///>/.  11. 
78.  Plato  Protag.  316  D  mentions  him  with  Musaeus  as  having 
introduced  TcXerds  Kal  xp^o^MvS/a?,  but  in  Rep.  11.  364  E  hc 
attacks  the  mendicant  prophets  who  «produce  a  host  of  books 
written  by  Musaeus  and  Orpheus,  who  were  chiidren  of  thc 
Moon  and  of  the  Muses — that  is  what  they  say — according  to 
which  they  perform  their  ritual '.  Aristotle  doubted  the  gcnuine- 
ness  of  the  poems  current  under  the  name  of  Orpheus  (de  An.  i. 
5,  15),  and,  if  Cicerode  Nat.  Deor.  I.  38,  107  reports  him  cor- 
rectly,  even  his  existence.  The  Orphica  now  e.xtant  are  mainly 
later  than  the  Christian  era.  Cp.  K.  O.  Miillcr  6>.  Lit.  1. 
25,  and  Bergk  Gr.  Lit.  i.  392 — 401. 

^  892.    caedibus :  Aristoph.  Ran.  1032  'Optfnifs  fiiv  7A/)  TtXt- 
rds  6*  rjfuv  KaTiSet^e  <p6vu>v  t'  dTrix^adai. 

893.  tlgris:  the  beasts  appear  following  Orpheus  first  in 
Eur.  Bacch.  564  iv  Tais  'OXv/xirov  ^aXd/xats,  fvda  iroT*  'Op<f>(ifs 
KiOapi^wp  ^vvayev  d^vdpea  Moy(ratj,  ^vvayev  drjpas  dypwTas.  h\ 
Eur.  Iph.  Aul.  1211  (cp.  Med.  543),  we  have  only  the  stones,  as 
in  Carm.  i.  6,  7  j  24,  13  we  have  the  trees:  but  in  Aesch.  Ag. 
1630  iryc  TdvT  dTTo  ^doyyTJs  x°-P9-  I"  the  accounts  of  the  my- 
thologers  the  beasts  became  prominent. 

rabidosque:  this  reading  is  supported  by  many  of  the  best 
MSS.  including  Bland.  vet.  and  Berft.^  and  is  therefore  to  be  ac- 
cepted.  Keller  from  his  point  of  view  thinks  that  thescale  lurns 
decidedly  in  favour  of  rapidos.  That  rapidus  may  mean  •  fierce ' 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  Vergirs  use  of  the  word  of  heat  (Ecl.  ll. 
10:  cp.  Couington's  note),  of  the  sun  (Georg.  i.  92),  of  fire 
(Georg.  IV.  263)  and  of  thc  dog-star  (ib.  425).     But  here  there 


i^  no  need  to  introduce  it:  and  lenire  strongly  confirms  ra3/^^J. 
In  Luc^t.  IV    71.  rabidileones,  v.  892  rabtdiscanthusi^^fS>^ 
l^ve  S//  and  rapidis,  altered  the  former  by  Wakefield,  the 
Htler  trBentley,  with  the  approval  of  Lachmann  Cdebebat 
^^^lleonef^^pidos  Latine  dici  non  posse ')  and  Munro      I  doub 
w ith  Conington,  whether  Lachmann  does  not  go  too  far,  though 
:   course  h'e  only  means  '  in  the  sense  «f  --^««^;  ^^^^^^^ 
nna\.(t?.  rai>idioue  leonis  from  Lucan  VI.   33/'  5"^    weoer  anu 
^Veise  bofh  hive  rabidiquc,  though  (as  usual)  MSS.  are  divided. 

^ft4     urbla  has  much  more  aulhority  (including  Bland.  vet. 
AP^r^^hLn^-cis  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  Bentley  igjiored 

entiy  m  «'"V^  .  ^^^  ^omer  knows  nothmg  of  Cadmus . 
?;  re-Odyss^y  xr  62)  imphion  and  Zethus  build  the  walls  pf 
Thebes  'The  story  about  the  lyre  of  Amphion  is  not  noticedm 
Hnmer'butit  was  narrated  in  the  ancient  l^n  «  Eu/xurr,.,  which 
^Z:^:^l^^rl^-  the  wild  beasts  as  -H  as^^^^^^^^^^ 
obedient  to  his  strains  Paus.  ix.  5,  ^^V^  ^^,^  „r  11  1 
?ated  it  (frag.  ,oz  Didot)'  ^^rote  1.  c.  Cp  Carm.  iii.  n, 
ttwiut  Amphion  lapuies  cancndo:  Lp.  I.  i»,  41- 

396.    blanda:  Ep.  li.  i,  i35- 

896.    saplentia,  predicate.  with  the  infinitives  in  apposition. 

397  pnbUca,  etc.  Horace  foUows  the  division  of  the 
Roman  law  •  cp  Gaius  11.  2  summa  itaque  rerum  dtvtsw  in  duos 
^^TlTldudur:  nam  aliae  sunt  divini  iuris.  ahaehumant. 
Miul^^sLt  vcluti  res  sacrae  et  relisiosae  .  10.  H<u  autem 
quae  humani  iuris  sunt  aut  publicae  sunt  aut  pnvatae. 

398  concubltu  vago  =  the  venerem  incertam  oi  Sat.  I.  3» 
,00  The  Epicurean  conception  of  the  early  history  of  man 
.?^'n  fhe  earth   which  Horace  has  in  view  here,  is  given  fully  m 

Ke^  ;""™7..    On  much  of  it  ^^^^^^, 

^ofoltnm'0^^^^^^^^  The  use  here  shows  that  it  is  not 

soleVy  'post  classical'  as  L.  and  S.  say.  But  comugesjs  r^xe 
common^in  this  sense:  cp.  CatuU.  LXI.  237  bom  coniuges,  LXVI. 
80  unanimis  coniugibus. 

399  llgno:  'aercis  enim  tabulis  antiqui  non  suntusi,  sed 
roWs.  Thas  incidebant  leges.  unde  adhuc  Athen.s  legum 
Ub^l^  «0««  vocantur-  l'orph.    They  were  also  callcd  ».«?«. : 
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for  the  difference  between  the  two  cp.  Licld.  and  Sc.  s.  v.,  Plut. 
Solon  c.  XXV.  (Vol.  I.  p.  193  Clough).  Dionysius  says  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  were  first  engraved  on  bronze  {(rrj;\atf  xolKko.U  : 
so  Mommsen  i.  p.  290),  but  other  authorities  say  ivory  (Pom- 
ponius  in  Dig.  I.  2,  2,  cp.  Niebuhr  //w/.  II.  316  note):  and 
Amold  {//isf.  I.  256  note)  thinks  ihat  Livy's  simple  tabuiac  (iii. 
34)  points  to  wood. 

400.  slc:  i.e.  as  civilization  grew.  vatibus:  Ilorace  is 
thinking  of  mythical  poets  like  Linus,  Orpheus,  Musaeus. 

hondr :  in  v.  69  Horace  uses  honos :  honos  is  far  more  com- 
mon  in  Cicero  and  Livy  than  honor  and  is  the  only  form  used  by 
Vergil.  Horace,  Ovid,  Tacitus  and  the  later  poets  use  the  two 
forms  indiscriminately.  Even  Plautus  varics,  if  we  may  trust 
ihe  MSS. :  cp.  Trin.  663  and  697  with  Ritschrs  note.  Note  that 
the  s  is  never  retained,  except  in  iaml)ic  words:  arbos  is  on  a 
diffcrent  footing.  Cp.  Neue  Formcnl.  i.  169,  Lachmann  on 
Lucret.  VI.  1260. 

401.  Insignis,  not  an  epithet  of  Homenis,  but  *gaining 
fame  after  these '. 

402.  T^rrtaeus,  an  Athenian  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Spartans, 
when  hard  pressed  by  the  war  with  the  revolted  Messenians. 
The  legends  about  him  vary  greatly :  Bergk  [Gr.  Lit.  ll.  247) 
fixes  his  date  at  B.c.  640:  others  less  correctly  assign  it  to 
i|.C.  683.  Cp.  Grote  Hist.  Pt.  II.  c.  7.  We  have  about  120 
lines  ofhis  elegiac  poetry,  containing  exhortations  to  valour, 
and  smaller  fragments  of  his  i/xfiaTrfpia,  anapaeslic  marching 
songs.  His  poetry  was  highly  prized  at  Sparta,  and  sung  in 
time  of  war:  on  ihe  strengih  of  it  Lconidas  pronounccd  him 
d^a^ds  piwv  ^i'xas  aiKdWciv.  Cp.  Bergk  Gr.  Lit.  II.  244—  25«, 
Poet.  Lyr.  Gr.^  39.3— 405-  Quintilian,  x.  i,  56  says  Quidf 
Horatius  frustra  Tyriacum  Homero  sul>iuns^it1  where  Mayor 
quotes  passages  from  Dio  Chrys.  in  which  ihe  two  names  are 
coupled.  But  Crates  thc  philosopher  maintaincd  ihat  passages 
like  Hom.  II.  xv.  496  ff.  were  more  rousing  than  anything  in 
Tyrtaeus.    mares,  Ep.  i.  i,  64. 

403.  exacuit:  Bentley  on  Carm.  i.  24,  8  shows  by  many 
instances  how  regularly  Horacc  uses  a  singular  verb  with 
several  subjects  if  all,  or  at  least  the  nearest  one,  are  singular. 
Cp.  Wickham  on  Carm.  i.  3,  10;  Bentley  on  Sat.  i.  6,  131. 

sortes:  V.  219  (note),  Mommsen  Ilist.  I.  187  (note).  The 
oracles  of  Delphi,  of  Bakis  and  of  the  Sibyl  are  probably 
especially  intended.  «A  strange  coincidence !  that  from  that 
Delphian  valley  whence,  as  the  legend  ran,  had  sounded  the 
first  of  all  hexaineters  {^vfjL<f>4p€T€  TTepd  t  oluwol  Krifjoy  rc  fU- 
Xio-<rai)...should  issue  in  unknown  fashion  the  last  fragment  of 


Greck  poetry  which  has  moved  the  hearts  of  men,  the  last 
Greek  hexameters  which  retain  the  ancient  cadence,  the  ma- 
jestic  melancholy  flow'.    Hellenica  p.  4S9. 

404.  vitae  monstrata  via  est,  by  the  gnomic  poets, 
Solon,  Theognis,  Phocylides:  Mahaffy  Gr,  Ltt.  I.  17S.  i»7  «• 
Bergk  Gr.  Lit.  li.  296,  332. 

jrratla  regum;  Pindar,  Simonides  and  Bacchylides  were 
patronised  by  Hiero  and  Thero,  Anacreon  by  Polycrates  of 
Samos.  » The  rise  and  prevalence  of  tyrants  m  Greece,  and 
their  desire  of  spreading  culture  about  them,  created  a  demanfl, 
and  a  comfortable  prospect  for  professional  court  pocts  .  Ma- 
haffy  I.  p.  206. 

405  Piertis:  by  the  time  of  Horace  this  had  become  a 
mereIy*conventional  litcrary  epithet  of  the  Muses:  but  its  earlier 
usace  (Hesiod  Op.  i  Moircrat  WicpiyiOtv,  aoidvct  KXdovffai,  Sappho 
irag  ASpoSuv  rJ..  iK  Uupia^)  is  of  much  importance  as  pomtmg 
to  an  early  school  of  Greek  poetry  in  that  part  of  Ihessaly 
about  Mt.  Olympus.  Cp.  Geddes  Homeric  Question  pp.  25,  241. 
ludus  ♦festivals':  cp.  Ep.  Ii.  i.  140  ff.  Acron  refers  this 
to  the  lyre,  Orelli  to  the  dramatic  representations  at  the  Dio- 
nvsia  ro  xar  i.-ypoi^  in  December,  which  marked  the  close  of 
Ihe  year's  toil :  both  unduly  limit  the  meamng.  But  Acron 
is  right  in  taking  et...flnis  as  a  quasi-adjcctival  addition,  to 
finish  their  long  toils'.  ^ 

406      ne...8it,  not  imperative,  but  final:  *(this  I  say)  lest 
etc      So  take  Carm.  ll.  4,  i  ne  sit  ancillae  tibi  anior pmiori... 
f>rius...movit,  and  iv.  9,  i  neforte  crcdas  ctc.     Cp.  Ep.  l.  i,  13- 
407.     soUers:  so  all  good  MSS.  here,  and  usually  :  solcrs  is 
nowhere  admissible. 

408—418.     Not  only  nattiral  ability,  but  also  trained  skill 
is  necdfulfor  succcss  in  poctry. 

408  natura  .  an  arte :  a  theme  often  discusscd.  Pindar 
was  perhnps  thc  first  to  lay  stress  on  the  great  importance  of 
i*u^,  as  compared  with  p.^Uryi'.  cp.  Olymp.  ii.  86  (155)  50.^6? 
6  -ioWa  etSws  ^ua'  y.aQi>vT€%  U  Xd^poc  iro^-yXwcraf?,  KopaKes 
0«,  aicpa.ra  yapvcTov  Acos  7rp6s  opvtxo  Ofov  where  Dr  Fenne 
finds  a  refcrence  to  Simonides  and  ^^^f^y^'^^'''^f'l^^^[ 
doubts  whcther  Simcnides  can  be  included  {yotirnal  of  ^{f^ntc^ 
Stttdics,  iii.  p.  162).  So  Olymp.  IX.  100  (15^)  ^^/^^J 
KpdTiffTOv  airap-  ^oWol  dk  didaKTaiS  dvepu^Trwv  aperai^  kMos  wpov- 
cav  &p€aeai,  dvev  8i  Ocov  aeaiyafiivov  ov  CKaiOTepov^  XP'J/t 
iKaaTov.  But  in  01.  XI.  20  he  admits  ey^acs  bi  Ke  <j>vvt  oper^. 
Naturally  Horace's  solulion  of  the  question-that  both  natural 
gifts  and  training  are  needed-is  the  one  generally  accepted : 
cp   Plat.  Phacdr.  269  D  el  fiiv  coi  U7rdpx«  ^»^*^"  pijropi/cv  et^^oi,. 
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ftret  ftriTup  ^XXd^i/ioj,  frpoaXa^Cov  itnaTri^Lyfv  koX  /uX^rrfv.  Cicero 
in  his  d£  Oratare  often  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  firsl 
requisite  for  the  orator  is  natural  capacity  (e.g.  I.  15,  113  sic 
sentio^  naturam  prifnum  atque  ingenium  ad  dicendum  vim  ad- 
ferre  maximam)  but  that  he  must  also  be  omnibus  eis  artibus^ 
quae  sunt  libero  dignae,  perpolitus  (|  72):  and  p.  Arch.  7,  15 
he  says:  ego  multos  homines  excellenti  animo  ac  virtute  fuisse  et 
sine  doctrina,  naturae  ipsius  habitu  prope  divino,  per  se  ipsos  et 
modcratos  et  graves  fuisse  fateor.  Etiam  illud  adiungOy  sacpius 
ad  laud:m  atque  virtutem  naturam  sine  doctrina  quam  ii/ie 
natura  valuisse  doctrinam.  Atque  idem  ego  hoc  contendoy  cum 
ad  naturain  exiniiam  et  illustrem  accesserit  ratio  quaedam  con- 
formatioque  doctrinae,  tum  illud  nescio  quid praeclarum  ac  singu- 
lare  solere  existcre.  Cp.  Ovid  Trist.  II.  424  Ennius  ingenio 
maximusy  arte  rudis:  and  Am.  I.  15,  14  quamvis  ingcnio  non 
valety  arie  valet,  of  Callimachus.  Quintil.  I.  Prooem.  «6  illud 
tamen  in  primis  testandum  est,  nihil praeccpta  atque  artes  valere, 
nisi  adiuviinte  natura. 

409.  vena:  in  Carm.  II.  18,  10  Horace  claims  for  himself 
ingeni  benigna  vena ;  the  metaphor  is  from  mining:  cp.  Cic. 
de  Nat.  Deor.  II.  39,98  adde  etiam  reconditas  auri  argentique 
venas,  and  ib.  60,  151.     ^X^^  is  used  in  the  same  way. 

410.  prosit  is  supported  by  all  MSS.  of  any  value,  and  may 
I  think,  be  defended :  Quint.  V.  10,  121  has  non  magis  hoc  sat 
est  quam  palaestram  didicissc,  nisi  corpus  exercitatione,  continen- 
tia,  cibisy  ante  omnia  natura  iuvetitr,  sicut  contra  ne  illa  quidem 
satis  sine  arte  profuerint.  Bentley  read  possit,  and  thi>  reading 
has  been  very  generally  adopted :  *quid  possit,  tL  SvyaiT*  dv, 
quid  laudabile,  quid  egregium  pariat.  At  quid  prosit,  tI  om 
ti^eXot,  minus  est  humiliusque,  quamquod  poscit  senlentia'.  Of 
course,  the  two  words  are  often  confused  in  MSS.;  but  this 
only  makes  the  fact  that  possit  appears  in  one  or  two  inferior 
copies  (and  in  John  of  Salisbury's  quotation)  tell  more  against  it, 
than  if  it  were  found  in  nonc.  Bentley  similarly  prefers  possunt 
to  prosunt  in  Carm.  I.  26,  10  w/7  sine  te  vici  prosunt  honores. 
Many  edilors  (e.g.  Munro,  L.  Miiller,  Hirschfeldcr,  Schiitz,  elc.) 
follow  him  here,  but  not  iherc.  The  cascs  seem  to  me  closely 
parnlkl. 

rude  'untrained',  not  as  Acron  *stuhuni'.  8io  *to  such  a 
degree'. 

411.  coniurat:  cp.  Carm.  I.  15,  7  Graccia  coniurata  tuas 
rumpere  nuptias.  Cicero  never  uses  the  word  exccpt  in  the 
bad  sense  'to  conspire*;  but  Vergil  and  Livy  have  it  simply  for 
*band  togcther':  cp.  Ter.  Hec.  19S  quae  haec  est  coniuratio? 
utin  omnes  mulieres  eadcm  aeqtte  studcant  nolintque  omnial 

412.  xnetaiii,  properly  denoting  the  two  tuming-posts  in 
thc  Circus:  hence  ihe  word  acquires  two  dislinct  meanings  (i) 
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tttming-post,   (2)  goal.     The  former  is  far  the  more  common; 
c  c  in  Verg.  Aen.  v.   159  metamque  tenebat  (cp.  129  vtrtdem 
froHdenti  ex  ilice  nutam)  means  'he  was  just  at  the  point  where 
he  had  to  tum  round':  Conington  apprehends  the  meanmg,  but 
repeatedly  uses  the  term  'goal'  to  denote  this  point :   surely  this 
is  not  legitimate;  the  *goal'  was  the  portus  altus  of  v.  243,  by 
reaching  which  the  race  was  won.     L.  and  S.  are  clearly  wrong 
in  taking  the  meta  here  as  the  winning-post.     Cp.  Carm.  i-  J»  4 
mctaquefervidis  evitata  rotis.     Cic.  pro  Cael.  31,  75  '«  "^^  ^^fJ^ 
auasi  aetatisfama  aditUscentis  faulum  haesit  ad  metas.     But  ttie 
word  15  frequently  used  metaphorically  in  the  sense  of  a  hmit: 
Vere  Aen.  I.  278  his  ego  nec  metas  rerum  nec  temporapono:  III. 
',xt'lon^(irum  hacc  mcta  viarum.     In  Ovid  Art.  Am.  11.  7.n  ^/ 
metam  ^troperate  simiil  the  word  is  used  metaphorically  in  its 
literal  nieaning,  as  in  Trist.  l.  9,  i  detttr  inoffenso  vitae  ttbi  tan- 
gere  vutam:  in  iv.  8,  35  t^^e  plural  is  used,  apparently  in  thc 
sense  of  'goal':   ncc  procitl  a  mctis,  quas  paene  tcnere  vidcbar, 
curriculo  gravis  est  facta  ruina  meo.     I  can  tind  no  passage  in 
prose  in  which  meta  is  used  for  'goal'  except  Varro  L.  L.  viii. 
16, 31  siquis  dtiplicem  putat  esse  sttmmam,  ad  qttas  mctas  naturae 
sU  pervenieitdum  in  ttsu;  the  regular  word  is  calx ;  Eip.  l.  14.  9- 
Gr    u(nr\77t  =  starting-point,   not   goal,    as   Rutherford   says   on 
Phrynichus  p.  146.    Cp.  Plat.  Phaedr.  254  E    There  is  a  striking 
parallel  in  the  use  of  Ka^iirTvp  for  «goar:  cp.  Cope  on  Ar.  Rhel. 
III.  9,  1  irl  ToiS  KafXTTTJpcnv  (K\votn-ai. 

413  puer  'when  a  boy':  sudavit  et  alsit  'has  borne  heat 
and  coid' :  the  tense  is  the  true  peifcct,  not  the  gnomic  or  aoris- 
tic  perfect. 

414.  PytMa  cantat  «plays  at  the  Pythian  games  ;  the  con- 
struction  is  like  that  of  Ep.  I.  i,  socoronari  0/ympta;  cp.saepe... 
Olympia  vicit  Enn.  in  Cic.  de  Sen.  5,  U-  At  the  Pyth.an  games 
one  of  the  chief  contests  w.is  in  the  vA/xos  HvdiKoj,  a  description 
in  music  of  the  fight  of  Apollo  with  the  Python,  mcludmg  a  song 
of  victory  and  a  dirge  over  the  monster  This  was  introduced 
by  Olympus  (Miillcr  Greek  Lit.  i.  209),  but  >yas  not  limited  to 
the  pipe  the  lyre  was  also  used  (Curtius  Htst.  11.  82,  Bergk 
Gr  Lit  II  127)  The  victor  at  the  first  three  Pythian  contests, 
after  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Amphictyons  (b.c.  590), 
was  Pacadas  (Miiller,  p.  215). 

416  nunc  is  the  reading  of  all  our  older  authorities,  and  is 
guite  defensible :  '  nowadays  men  think  it  enough  to  say  .  Bent- 
lev  contended  that  the  contrast  was  not  between  the  presenttime 
and  the  past,  bat  between  athletcs  and  poets ;  and  iherefore 
read  on  very  slight  authority  nec,  which  has  been  yery  generally 
accepted.  But  surely  this  is  to  force  too  stnctly  logical  an  expres- 
sion  upon  Horace.  There  is  no  lack  of  clearness  m  saying 
♦athletes  and  musicians  have  to  prepare  themselves  with  much 
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self-denial  for  their  public  appearances,  but  nowadays  men  are 
satisfied  with  saying  that  they  vvould  account  it  a  disgrace  not  to 
be  able  to  write  poetry,  even  though  they  have  never  studied  the 
art'.  Ritter,  Schiilz,  Keller,  Kriiger,  Dillenbiirger  and  others 
retain  ntmc,  the  Scholiasts  knew  no  other  reading,  and  Conington 
evidently  adopts  it  for  his  translation.  If  any  correction  were 
needed,  I  should  prefer  Jeep's  huic  to  Bentley's  nec, 

417.  occupet  eztremuin  icabies  Meuce  take  the  hind- 
most':  according  to  Porphyrion  'hoc  ex  hisu  puerorum  sustulil, 
qui  ludentes  solent  dicere :  quisquis  ad  me  novissimus  venerit, 

' habeat  scabiem '.  L.  Miiller  has  rearranged  thc  line,  so  as  to 
uiake  a  trochaic  tetrameter  catalectic,  like  that  quoted  in  Ep.  i. 
I,  59;  hdbeat  scahiem  t/uisquis  ad  me  vcnerit  novissimus.  Acron 
describes  the  garae  somewhat  differently. 

418.  sane,  not  *modestly'  (more  sani  hominis),  nor  yet  'cer- 
tainly'  (  =  utique  Or.),  but  •altogether',  like  sane  sapis  oflen  in 
riautus. 

419 — 452.     The  judgment  offiatterers  must  not  be  acccptcdy  but 
a  rich  poet  can  hardly  tell  truefriends  from  false  ones.     Quinti- 
lius  was  an  honcst  critic ;  and  a  good  man  ivill  never  conceal  his 
friend^s  errors  Jrom  him, 

420.  ad  lucrum  *  to  make  their  profit  out  of  him '.  A  crier 
endeavours  to  attract  purchasers  by  promising  them  good  bar- 
gains;  a  rich  man,  who  wriles  verse,  attracts  an  audience  of 
tlatterers  by  the  hope  that  they  will  gain  somelhing.  Hence 
V.  421  is  not  superfluous,  as  Schiitz  thinks,  but  nccessary  to  the 
meaning.  It  is  repeated  from  Sat.  I.  ^,  13  in  a  diffcrcnt  con- 
nexion,  just  as  Ep.  i.  i,  56  is  repeated  from  Sat.  i.  6,  74,  and 
Sat.  I.  4,  92  from  Sat.  i.  -2,  27,  though  the  last  instance  is  not 
quite  parallel.  The  satirists  are  full  of  instances  in  which  a 
dinner  was  the  reward  for  listening  to  the  host's  poetry :  e.  g. 
Mart.  lli.  I  haec  tibi^  non  alia^  est  ad  cenam  causa  vocandi,  versi- 
cidos  recites  ut^  Ligurine^  tuos ;  etc.  r  cp.  II.  27,  III.  45,  Vll.  42, 
IX.   14. 

422.  si  vero  est:  vero  does  not  here  introduce  a  climax,  as 
Schiitz  thinks,  but  is  simply  adversative:  a  rich  poet  can  gel 
plenty  of  admirers,  but  I  shall  be  surprised,  if  he  can  tcll  a  true 
fricnd  from  a  dcceiver. 

unctum:  Ep.  i.  15,  44.  ponere  'serve  up':  Sat.  11.  «,  «3; 
4,  14;  6,  64;  8,  91;  Pers.  I.  53  calidum  scis ponere  sumen. 

423.  levi  'of  little  oxftiXxX.'' ^levifide:  the  word  has  no  refer- 
ence  here  to  moral  character.  But  as  this  use  is  rare  of  persons, 
and  as /rt«/^r  is  very  seldom  accompanied  by  an  epilhet,  Geel 
has  ingeniously  conjectured  velit.  Words  like  modo  and  domo 
are  frequently  confused.    Cp.  Plaut.   Most.  433   (Sonn.  =417 


implicitum,  but  is  quite  needless. 

424.  mirabor :  Ep.  i.  1 7,  ^6.  inter  noscere :  cp.  Ep.  11. 1. 
93  (note) :  Sat.  I.  2,  63  quid  inter  \  est...{ 

426     t)eatu8  •  for  all  his  fancied  happiness '. 

427*.  tibi  factos :  Ep.  i.  6,  25.  ^  The  ethic  dative  tibi  ducere, 
which  Schutz  prefers,  would  leave/r./^5  too  isolated. 

428  pulchre,  etc. :  cp.  Mart.  II.  27  Laudantem  Seliumcenae 

iam  tibi  cena  ;  tacc. 

429  super  his :  Ep.  il.  1.15^  ("ote):  his  seems  ^^^^^^^ 
^anftk  onfnes',  i.e.  those  intendcd  to  inspire  terror.  But  Sat. 
,r6,rvvould  -^^^^^  -  '"  '^^^^  ''  ^''''  "'  '^or.o.er\  though 
this  would  not  be  lawful  m  prose. 

430.  saliet:  admiration  was  expressed  by  rising;  Mart  X. 
,0    asaefiius  assurgam  recitanti  carmina?    Cp.  Reid  on  Cic 

indecora  exsultationc  conclamant.     Cp.  Pers.   l.  ^2    irossu 
exultat  tibi  per  subsellia  levis. 

431     conducti :  in  the  earlier  times  of  the  republ.c  women 

tion,  and  quotes  trom  '^^«''"^         (      ^  56  M.)  says  haec 

?vln  fraT  I  M  vv  808-9  Lachm.)  mercede  quae  conductae  fient 
(XXII.  irag.  I  »1.  vv.  ow     J     ,  ^-nhilln^  sciudunt  et  clamant 

alUno  in  f'"'Zf{^tVr^<^kX\^^^^^^  "Ot  sufficient 

'""CnSrlnZe  hat  the  c»s'om  died  iut,  «ith  Marquardt 
reason  to  suppose  tnai  in  ^^^.^.^  ^^  regularly 

Rotn.  Pnvatall.  '■  P- 3f  •  "  ^;"^^  f  ^^,  of  Pertinax  (Dio 
ITxV^)  'Porphyrron  hS  'IkxLdriae  oboUs  conducuntur. 
q^li  morfuos  fleaV  et  hoc  tam  vaUde  fac.unt,  ut  ab   .gno- 
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rantibus  [a  cognatis?]  illorum  fuissc  credantur,  qui  effenintur. 
Ili  ergo  vocantur  0fyriP(fi8oL*  If  Aicxaniinae  is  not  corrupt,  this 
looks  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of  the  custom  at  Rome.  Keller 
says  that  there  were  *Spitalerinnen'  in  Ulm  till  far  into  the 
present  century  who  *howIed'  for  pay  at  funerals. 

433.  derisor :  Ep.  I.  18,  11.  plus,  more  usual  than  magis 
with  verbs  of  emotion. 

434.  reges  *  princes*,  i.  e.  wealthy  men,  as  in  Sat.  i.  «,  86 
regibus  hic  mos  est,  Sat.  II.  2,  45  epulis  regum.  Still  it  may  have 
its  usual  force  here. 

ciiinilB :  Keller  on  Carm.  I.  31,  11 — the  only  other  place 
where  this  word  is  found — shows  that  the  evidence  is  strongly  in 
favour  of  this  form  as  against  culullis :  ihe  derivation  is  uncer- 
tain,  but  the  word  is  probably  akin  to  culigna  —  Kv\\.x¥'t\  (Fcst. 
p.  51),  and  it  certainly  has  nothing  to  do  with  culleus^  as  Acron 
says. 

435.  torquere:  Ep.  I.  13,  38.  The  story  of  Tiberius,  quoted 
by  Orelli,  is  of  very  doublful  applicabilily.     perspezisse :  v.  98. 

laborent  seems  to  be  on  the  vvhole  better  supported  than 
laborant ;  Bentley  says  *  sane  quid  modus  subiunctivus  hic  faciat, 
non  video',  and  most  recent  editors  (even  Kellcr)  foliow  him. 
But  surely  the  relative  clause  is  suboblique.  If  the  construction 
had  been  'dicunt  reges  etc. ',  ihe  subjunctive  would  liave  been 
ulmost  necessary ;  as  it  is,  it  is  at  least  legitimate. 

438.  an  *to  see  whether':  in  such  cases  an  afTirmativc 
answer  is  suggestcd:  cp.  Zumpt  §  354,  v.  462.    condes  :  Ep.  i. 

3.  «4- 

437.  BTib  volpe.  In  Aesop's  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  crow, 
the  fox  plays  the  part  of  a  crafty  flalterer  bent  upon  sccuring 
something  for  himself,  and  so  here  is  used  for  the  cuisentator  of 
V.  420  ff.  It  is  quite  necdless  to  say,  with  many  editors,  that 
*fox*  is  hcre  uscd  for  'fox^s  skin',  or  to  try  to  bring  in  the  skin 
by  bold  emcndations  :  e.  g.  Peerlkamp  suggestsyi7/Afw/ jw^a/wu.7/ 
pelle  iatenteSy  Ribbeck  voipes  sub  pelie  latentes^  as  if  therc  were 
several  foxes  in  one  skin  !     Pers.  v.  1 16  forces  the  note  asusual, 

fronte  poiitus  astutam  vapido  servas  in  pectore  voipem. 

438.  Quintillo :  Quintilius  Varus  of  Crcmona,  whose  death 
in  B.c.  24  Horacc  laments  in  Carm.  I.  34,  where  he  ascribcs  to 
him  incorrupta  fides  nudaque  veritas :  he  is  probably  the  Varus 
of  Epod.  V.  and  Carm.  I.  18,  and  was  also  a  friend  of  Vei^l, 
who  insigni  concordia  et  famiiiaritate  usus  est  Quintiii  Tucccu 
et  Vari^  but  he  must  not  be  confused  with  Varius  or  with  Vci^irs 
Alfenus  Varus  :  aiebat  shows  that  he  was  dcad  at  this  time. 
Bodes:  Ep.  i.  1,  62  (note).  recitares,  frequentative :  Roby  §  17 16, 
S.  G.  §  720  (though  he  omits  si:  but  cp.  KUhncr  ll.  §  214,  .5: 


Madvic  §  359,  Liv.  III.  36,  8  si  quis  collegam  appellasset,  ita  dis- 
cedebatll)  Sat.  I.  3,  4  is  not  parallel,  bccause  the  verb  in  the 
a^osis  is  also  in  the  subjunctive,  which  makes  thc  scntcnce  a 
pure  hypothesis. 

439.  negrares :  Roby  §  1551,  S.  G.  §  650. 

440.  bis  terqne  :  v.  358. 

441.  tomatos  :  Bentley  argues  at  great  length  that  though 
the  anvil  and  the  lathe  can  each  be  metaphorically  apphed  to 
verses,  thcy  cannot  be  applied  at  the  same  time,  and  also  that 
tZnalus  like  iimatus  could  only  be  uscd  of  somethmg  proper  y 
finished,  so  that  it  admits  of  no  adverb.    He  suggests  /.r  natos{^ 
most  uniucky  conjecture), '  if  they  have  ihrice  come  ou  bad  verses 
comparing  Ep.  il.   i,  233.     A  thrice-repeated  birth  is  at  least 
as^d  as^the  combined  metaphors.   That  thc  tornus  was  used  of 
metal  hasbeen  shown  by  scveral  passages  quoted  by  Fea.    It  ttie 
finishing  tool  has  been  thrice  applied  without  success,  the  mis. 
shaDcn  thinc  must  be  placed  upon  theanvil  andhammeredup  so 
SSr*  ncw  ftart  may  be  made  T  but  not  (as  Orelli  thinks)  with  a 
n7w  lump  of  metal,  which  is  against  reddere.    bome  edUors  have 
adopted  the  conjecture  >/v/;a/^^,   which  ^»  ^eak      yp.   Ovicl 
Trist   I.  7,  ^g  ablatum  mediis  opus  est  incudibustliud  {sc.  Meta- 
mox^hosls)M**it  et  scriptis  uitimaiima  meis :  Propert.  Iil.  3^. 
^lincipe  iam  angusto  versus  includerc  torno,     6.iro7opvev.iy  is 
common  in  the  same  sense. 

442.  vertere  'to  change'  (Ep.  i.  25,  39)  wilh  a  slight  zeugnia, 
deU^  beinc  the  faulty  line.  This  is  belter  than  to  say  with 
fSm^at  X^re  is  a  referencc  to  the  phrase  stiium  vertere,  or 
wilh  Schutz,  that  it  is  for  avertere  '  to  removc  it  . 

444  anln='to  hindcr  you  from':  cp.  Sat.  11.  3,  4^  «*^ 
rerTpereT^an  fortiter  addam.  Roby  §  1646,  S.  G,  §  6S2.  slne 
r^T^  :  c^  Cic.  ad  Quint.  Fr.  III.  8,  4  0  di,  quam  meptus,  quam 
se  tpse  amans  sine  rivali. 

446.  virbonnsetpmdens:  Ep.  I.  7.  2»*»  16,32.  Inertes 
*  weak',  the  virtute  carentia  ofEp.11.2,  123. 

446.  incompti8=m^«//«  of  Ep.  11.  i,  233..  atrnm,  both 
«black'  in  colour  and  also  'gloomy '  as  being  a  f^^^^o^^^^ 
nation;  so  Pers.  iv.  13  nigrum  vitio  praefigere  theta  to  obelizc 
wrong  wilh  a  staring  black  mark'  (Con.). 

447.  Eignnm,  the  obeius  -  ,  which  was  made  with  a  cross 
stroke  of  th^  pen,  to  signify  condemnation :  cp.  Lucian  XL.  24  o 

A  y  wL^miSy  used,  and  that  may  perhaps  be  rather  mtended 
herc ;  but  one  MS.  has  obeium  as  a  gloss. 

trannTerso  cannot  bc  the  same  as  verso,  as  some  takc  it. 
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a2nl)itiosa=j'i//^?yf//a,according  to  the  scholiasts  like  luxuri- 
aniia  of  Ep.  ii.  a,  122:  perhaps  rather  *  pretentious ' ;  cp. 
Quint.  I.  2,  27  si  ambitiosis  utilia  praeferet :  XII.  10,  40  affectatio 
ei  ambitiosa  in  loqtiendo  iactantia. 

448.  parum  claris.  Horace  like  Vergil  is  singularly  free 
from  the  afiected  ob>curity  of  the  imitators  of  the  Alexandrian 
literature.  Cp.  Nettleship's  Lifc  of  Vergil  pp.  xxii.,  xxiii.  Sueton. 
vit.  Hor.  p.  298  Roth. 

449.  arguet  'will  point  out':  the  meaning  of 'censure' as 
applied  to  things  seems  to  be  somcwhat  later. 

460.  Aristarchus,  the  great  Alexandrian  critic,  who  did  so 
much  to  establish  the  text  of  Homer  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  B.c.  His  merits  were  first  shown  by  the  publication  of 
the  Venetian  Scholia  on  Homer  by  Villoison  in  1788.  They 
have  been  discussed  best  by  F.  A.  VVolf  in  his  famous  Prolegomena, 
by  Lehrs  de  Aristarchi  Studiis  Homericis  (ed.  3,  1882),  and  by 
Pierron  in  his  edition  of  the  Iliad.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  was  unduly  severe,  though  he  was  strict  in  his  critical 
principles.  Pope  {Dunciad  iv.  203)  calls  Bentley  *that  awful 
Aristarch',  in  a  passage  which  does  infinite  injustice  to  one  who 
was  among  the  freshest  and  most  vigorous  of  writers,  as  well  as 
in  the  foremost  rank  of  our  scholars.  Cicero  ad  Att.  I.  14, 3  meis 
O7'ationibus,  qiiarum  tu  Aristarchus  es. 

451.  nu^e 'trifling  fauhs'. 

452.  derisum  exceptumque  sinistre  'flattered  and  treated 
uncandidly ',  as  Mr  Yonge  rightly  takes  it. 

453 — 476.  A  f>oet  is  as  dangcrous  as  a  mttn  ivith  an  infectious 
diseasc :  if  he  gcts  hold  of  you^  he  wUl  bore  you  to  death  with  his 
recitations. 

453.  morbUB  regius:  Celsus  III.  24  derives  this  name  for 
the  jaundice  from  the  costly  remedies  which  had  to  be  applied, 
which  were  only  within  the  reach  of  the  wealthy  {reges) :  per 
omne  tempus  utendnm  est  exercitationcy  frictionc.lecto  etiam  et 
conclavi  cultiore^  iusit^  ioco,  ludis,  lascivia,  per  quae  mens 
exhilaretur,  ob  quae  regius  morbus  dictiis  videtur.  Pliny  says 
(XXII.  24,  II 4)  Varro  regiurn cognomi)iatum arqitatorum morbum 
tradity  qttoniam  mttlso  curetur,  which,  I  suppose,  comes  to  much 
the  same  thing.  The  other  name  for  it  morbus  arquatus  is  still 
more  obscure :  the  explanation  of  Cclsus  that  it  is  so  called 
because  the  yellowish  tinge  caused  by  it  reminds  one  of  the 
colour  of  the  rainbow  {arcus  caelestis)  is  not  very  satisfactory. 
Jaundice  is  not  at  all  contagious:  perhaps  the  notion  that  it  was 
arose  from  the  depression  of  spirits  caused  by  it. 

454.  fanatlcus  eiror,  properly  a  frenzy  inspired  by  (thc 
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oriental)  Bellona:  cp.  Juv.  iv.  123  ut  fanattcus  oestro  percussus 
Bellonl  tuo  divinat,  with  Mayor's  note:  here  it  is  evidently 
•lunacv':  for  Iracunda  Diana  is  an  explanatory  addition,  not,  as 
Schutz  thinks,  a  different  kind  of  disorder.  Acron  here  has 
^fanaticum  errorem  pati  dicuntur,  qui  a  fanis  percutmntur,  id 
U  qui  lymphatico  agitantur.  Sicut  lunaticum  aut  morbosum, 
?a  insanum  poetam  fugiunt  sapientes  .  This  use  of  the  word 
lunaticus  is  not  common  before  the  Vu  gate.  Diaiia,  though  not 
strictly  the  same  as  Luna,  was  often  identified  with  her,  as  by 
Catull.  XXXIV.  15,  16  tu  potens  tHvia  ct  notho  cs  dicta  iumme 
Luna :  cp.  Carm.  iv.  6,  38.  .     ,r      m     u  . 

455.    vesanum:    Ribbeck  prints  vaesanus  m  Vergil:   but 
there  is  not  much  authority  for  that  form  here. 

466.  agitant  'tease':  cp.  Sat.  i.  3,  133  vellunttibi  barbam 
lascivi  pucri. 

467.  Bublimifl  *with  head  in  air*,  nom.  sing.  A  misunder- 
standing  has  led  to  the  reading  siiblimes  in  some  MSS. 

ructatur,  a  rather  coarse  expression:  but  the  word  may  have 
undergone  a  change  like  that  of  i?/>e.>yo,.at  m^  Hellenistic  Greek . 
cp.  Sf  Matt.  xiii.  35  ^pe«^^o/xat  K€Kpvtifxha  airo  Kara^oKris  witti 
Carr's  note,  and  Lobeck  on  Phrynichus  p.  63. 

469.  in  puteum:  cp.  Ep.  11.  2,  133-  The  story  of  Thales 
vho  fell  into  a  well  as  he  was  looking  up  at  the  stars.  is  referred 
to  by  Plato  Theaet.  174A. 

longum  'aloud',  so  that  the  sound  goes  far ;  imitated  from 
IIomer's /ia^po»'  avcevy  II.  III.  81. 

460.  non  Bit,  not  imperative,  as  Kruger  and  others  (cp.  Sat. 
11.  5,  91  non  etiam  sileas),  which  is  incons.stent  with  the  context ; 
nor  yet  ^coniunctivus  pro  futuro  P^f  ^us '  as  Hand  says,  bi^t  the 
hypothetical  subjunctive,  rather  loosely  used  after  decidtt.  toUere . 
cp.  Ep.  I.  17.  61. 

461.  8i  curet:  most  MSS.  have  sic,  a  good  instance  of  the 
carelessness  which  is  often  found  towards  the  end  of  a  work. 
The  editions  before  Bentley  had  for  the  mostpart  stqutscuret 
against  the  MSS.  Bentlcy  corrected,  calhng  attention  to  the 
mactice  of  Horace,  when  a  word  is  repeated,  not  to  allow  the 
^cent  to  fall  in  the  same  place ;  tollere  ctiret  st  curHquu 
Keiehtley  has  collected  a  number  of  mstances  from  Greek  and 
Latin.  and  from  various  modern  languages,  m  a  note  on  Mdton  s 
Lycidas  v.  165  weep  nd  more,  woful  shepherds,  weep  no  mdre , 
e:Sh.  Phil.  104!  W<raa^e,  rlaacff'  dXXd  r^  xp^vy  -o;j-  CP- 
l^  Lachmann  on  Propert.  p.   iu.  and  Hermann  Opusc.  II. 

Q  j    ff 

demittere  is  of  course  the  right  form,  but  most  MSS.  have 
dimittcre. 
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462.  qtd  BCis  an  :  cp.  v.  436.  Plaut.  Most.  58  qui  scis  an 
iibi  istuc  prius  tveniat  quam  mihil  Roby  §  1764.  prudeas 
•deliberatcly'. 

proiecerit  seems  to  have  quite  as  much  authority  as  deiecerit 
which  Keller  and  Schutz  prefer  :  •  ideo  hic  pracferendum  proiece- 
rit,  quia  proicere  animam,  proicere  se,  quae  in  bonis  scriptoribus 
saepe  occurrunt,  ubique  habcnt  significationem  yoluntarii  discri- 
minis  deque  co  dicuntur,  qui  servari  aut  nolit  aut  desperet', 
Bentl.  Keller's  argument  that  deiecerit  is  better  after  decidit  and 
demittere  seems  to  me  to  point  the  other  way. 

463.  SiCTilique  poetae.  The  accounts  of  the  death  of  Empe- 
docles  varied  :  the  best  authenticated  is  that  after  an  active  poli- 
tical  life  in  Agrigentum  he  was  compelled  to  leave  it  and  retire  to 
the  Peloponnesus,  where  he  died  (probably  about  B.c.  431)  :  his 
foUowers  seem  afterwards  to  have  invented  in  his  honour  a  myth 
that  he  had  disappeared  mysteriously  at  a  sacrificial  banquet ; 
while  his  enemies  accounted  for  his  disappearance  by  saying  that 
he  had  thrown  himself  down  the  crater  of  Etna,  in  the  hope  that 
he  might  be  considered  to  have  been  carried  to  heaven,  but  that 
the  trick  was  discovered  when  one  of  his  bronze  sandalswas  cast 
up  by  the  volcano.  Others  said  that  he  had  been  killed  byafall 
from  a  chariot,  that  he  had  hanged  himself,  or  that  he  had  been 
drowned  by  accident :  cp.  Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  63«".  Zeller,  Gr. 
Phil.  I.*  500  (note).  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  splendid  pocm 
•Empedocles  on  Etna'  accounts  for  the  suicide  as  that  of  one 
who  was  *  dead  to  life  and  joy'  from  brooding  over  the  problems 
of  human  life  and  destiny. 

464.  deui  :  cp.  Emped.  frag.  x^^?^"^^  iydiS^vfifitv  BeotSnppo- 
To$,  ouK^Tt  BvnTos.  Empedocles  was  a  strong  believer  in  metem- 
psychosis,  and  this  may  have  been  distorted  into  the  basis  of  such 
a  charge. 

466.  frigidus,  explained  by  Acron  as  stuitus :  *  Empedocles 
cnim  dicebat  tarda  ingenia  frigido  circa  praecordia  sanguinc 
impediri'.  His  own  line  is  alfxa  yap  dvdpunrots  vfpiKapdiov  iart 
v6r]p.a,  from  which,  as  Conington  remarks  on  Verg.  Georg.  Ii.  484, 
the  statement  of  Acron  is  at  any  rate  a  natural  infercnce.  But 
the  reference  is  too  obscure  to  have  been  intended  by  Horace 
here.  frtgldus  is  rather  *  in  cold  blood  * :  Schiitz  objects  that  it 
ought  rather  to  have  the  opposite  meaning  'chilled  with  terror', 
and  that  a  man  cannot  do  such  a  deed  in  cold  blood,  a  criticism 
supported  by  Mr  Arnold's  *  Lea/>  and  roar,  thou  sea  of  fire  !  My 
soul  glows  to  meetyou!  Ere  it  Jiag^  ere  the  mists  of  despondency 
and  gloom  Rush  over  it  again,  Receive  me !  save  me  !*  Still, 
helped  out  by  the  antithesis— itself  very  frigid,  if  it  werc  not  in 
jcst — with  ardentem^  it  may  bear  this  meaning.  It  is  better  at 
any  rate  than  Schutz's,  'because  he  was  cold'. 


467.  idem  occidentl:  cp.  Lucret.  Iil.  1038  eadem  aiiis 
sopitu'  quietest  (Homerus),  iv.  1174  eadem  facit..,omnia  turpi 
*  she  does,  in  all  things,  the  same  as  the  ugly  woman  ,  Roby 
6  1 142.  Seneca  Phoen.  100  occidere  est  vetare  cuptentem  mori,  an 
cxaggerated  imitation,  for  Horace  only  means  that  in  each  case 
vioknce  is  done  to  the  wishes  of  the  person  concerned.  This  is 
thc  only  spondaic  hexameter  in  Horace. 

468.  1»™  *at  once'  with  flet. 

469.  famosae  *notorious';  Ep.  i.  19,  3*» 

470.  cur,  i.e.  what  sin  he  has  committed,  in  consequcnce  of 
which  the  gods  have  sent  upon  him  this  frenzy. 

471  bidental :  whcn  a  placc  was  struck  with  lightning,  it 
was  the  (^%\om  condersfulmen,  with  a  sacrifice  of  sheep  {bidentes), 
and  to  enclose  the  spot  with  a  wall.  Another  derivation  y«^^ 
bis  fuimine  percussum  est  is  evidently  wrong,  though  Acron 
prefers  it.  Cp.  Pers.  II.  «7  evitandumque  bidental  with  the 
scholiast's  note,  and  Juv.  vi.  587. 

473.  valult,  common  in  poetry  iox  potuit '  has  succeeded  in 
bursting'.     Roby  §  1454.  S.  G.  §  591,  2. 

clatros,  the  only  form  justified  by  MSS.  and  inscriptions. 
Thc  word  is  an  early  derivative  from  Kkridpa  (used  by  Cato 
R  R.  4),  and  hence  follows  the  rule  for  Latm  words.  Cp. 
Cic.  Or.  48,  160,  with  Sandys'  note,  and  Roby  §  132. 

476.  non  mi8sura...liirud0  * like  a  leech,  which  will  not  let 
go' :  the  simile  passes  into  a  metaphor,  as  often  in  Horace ;  cp. 
Ep.  I.  2,  42. 
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abi,  ii  «,  205 
ablative,  i  i,  94 
Academus,  ii  2,  45 
Accius,  ii  I,  56 
accredo,  i  15,  25 
aceivus,  ii  i,  47 
Actiapugna,  i  18,  61 
actus,  A.  P.  189 
addictus,  i  i,  14 
admirari  nil,  i  6,  l 
adrasus,  i  7,  50 
adrogo,  ii  1,  35 
adsidet,  15,  14 

adsitus,  ii  2,  170 

Aemilius  ludus,  A.  P.  32 

aequatus,  ii  i.  25 

aequus,  c.  dat.  i  17,  24:  A.P. 
10 

aere,  in  meo,  ii  2,  la 

aerugo,  A.  P.  330 

Aesopus,  ii  i,  82 

aestivus,  i  5,  10 

aestus,  i  2,  8 

aetas,  i  20,  10 

Aetolis,  i  18,  46 

Afranius,  ii  i,  57 

agilis,  i  I,  16;  3,  «I 

agnina,  i  15,  35 

Agrippae  porticus,  i  6,  20 

aio,  c.  nom.  and  inf.  i  7,  32 

Albanus,  i  7.  joi  "  '»  ^7 

Albinovanus,  i  8,  i 

albus,  ii  2,  189 

alius,  with  abl.i  16,  20;  ii  i,  240 


alterius,  1  2,  57 
amoenus,  i  16,  15 
Amphion,  i  18,  40 
ampulla,  A.  P.  97 
ampullari,  i  3,  14 
Ancus,  i  6,  27 
Antenor,  i  2,  9 
Anticyra,  A.  r.  300 
Antimachus,  A.  P.  146 
Antonius  Musa,  i  15»  3 
Apelles,  ii  i,  239 
Apollo  Palatinus,  i  3,  17;  "'♦ 

Appi  via,  i  6,  26 

apricus,  i  6,  24  (cp.  Verrall  s 

Studies  in  Horace,  p.  143) 
aptus  solibus,  i  20,  24 
Aquilo,  ii  2,  201 
Aquinum,  i  10,  26 
arbiter,  i  11,  26 
arceo,  A.  P.  64 
arcesso,  i  5,  6;  ii  l,  167 
Archiacus,  i  5,  i 
Archilochus,  i  19,  23 
argentum,  i  2,  44;  6,  17;  18, 

^3 
Argi,  ii  2,  128 
argutus,  i  14,  42 
Aristarchus,  A.  P.  450 
Aristippus,  i  i,  18;  17,  13 
Aristius,  i  10  (intr.) 
Armenius,  i  12,  27 
artes,  ii  i,  13 
artus,  i  18,  30 
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arvum,  i  16,  3 

Asella,  i  13  (introd.) 

Assyrius,  A.  P.  ii8 

astrum,  ii  2,  187 

ater,  ii  2,  189;  A.  P.  3;  446 

Atrides,  i  7,  42 

Atta,  ii  I,  79 

audire,  i  7,  38;  16,  17 

Augustus  (his  health),  i  13,  3: 

(his  policy),  ii  i,  2 
aula,  i  1 ,  87 ;  a,  65 
aulaea,  ii  i,  189 
auspex,  i  3,  13 
auspicia,  ii  i,  253 
auspicium  facere,  i  i,  86- 
austri,  ii  2,  202 
avidus  futuri,  A.  P.  172 

Baiae,  i  i,  83;  15,  2 

barathrum,  i  15,  31 

barbaria,  i.e.  Phrygia,  i  2,  7 

beatus,  i  2,  44 

benigne,  i  7,  16,  62 

Bestius,  i  15,  37 

bidental,  A.  P.  471 

bilis,  ii  2,  137 

Bion,  ii  2,  60 

Bithynus,  i  6,  33 

Blandinian  MSS.:  readingsof, 

i2,  31,  33,  46;  3,4;  8,  12; 

10,  13;  II,  7;  16,  I,  3,  43; 

18,  15:  ii  I,  198:  ii  2,   II, 

28;  16,  33,  80,  123,  206 
Boeoti,  ii  i,  244 
books,  i  13,  6;   (locked   up^, 

20,  3;  (exported),  20,  13 
Brundusium,  i  17,  52 
BuUatius,  i  11  (intr.) 
burial,  ii  i,  268 

caballus,  i  7,  88 
Cadmus,  A.  P.  187,  394 
Caecilius,  ii  i,  59 
caelebs,  i  i,  88 
Caerite  cera,  i  6,  62 
Caesar  Augustus,  ii  2,  48 
Caesar's  birthday,  i  5,  10 


Calaber,  i  7,  14 

calo,  i  14«  42 

camena,  i  i,  i 

caminus,  i  11,  19 

campestre,  i  11,  18 

campus,  i  7,  59;  11,  4 

canis,  i  10,  16 

Cantaber,  i  12,  26 

Cantabrica,  i  18,  55 

cantor,  A.  P.  155 

Cappadoces,  i  6,  39 

capra,  i  5,  29 

Carinae,  i  7,  48 

Cascellius,  A.  P.  371 

Cassius,  i  4,  3 

catella,  i  17.  55 

Cato,  i  19,  12;  ii  2,  ii5 

catus,  ii  2,  39 

caupona,  i  1 1,  12 

cautus,  ii  i,  105 

cavd,  i  13,  19 

cedrus,  A.  P.  332 

Celsus,  i  3,  15;  8,  X 

cenacula,  i  i,  91 

censeo,  c.  inf.  i  2,  9 

census,  c.  acc.  A.  P.  1^%^ 

cereus,  ii  i,  265,  c.  inf.  A.  P. 

163 
cessare,  i  7,  56;  ii  2,  14,  183 
Cethegi,  ii  2,  117 
cheragra,  i  i,  31 
chiasmus,  A.  P.  i 
Choerilus,  ii  i,  233;  A.  P.  357 
chorus,  A.  P.  193 
Chremes,  A.  P.  94 
Cibyra,  i  6,  33 
cicer,  A.  P.  249 
cicuta,  ii  2,  53 
Cinara,  i  7,  28  ;  14,  33 
cinctutus,  A.  P.  50 
civicus,  i  3,  23 
clatri,  A.  P.  473 
claustra,  i  14,  9 
Clusium,  i  15,  9 
cohors,  i  3,  6 
columnae,  A.  P.  373 
communia,  A.  P.  128 
comparison,  a  particle  omittcd, 


i  I,  «;  2,  42;  3,  19;  7,  74; 

10,  43;  ii  ^*.  28;  A.  P.  474 
compesco,  i  2,  63 
compita,  i  i,  49 
concinnus,  i  11,  « 
conducti,  A.  P.  431 
confestim,  i  12,  9 
conscriptus,  A.  P.  314 
contractus,  i  7,  12 
Corinthus,  i  17,  36;  ii  i,  193 
cornicula,  i  3,  19 
corona,  i  18,  53;  A.  P.  381 
coronari,  c.  acc.  i  i,  50 
correctus,  i  15,  37 
corvus,  i  17,  50 
coturni,  A.  P.  80 
Cratinus,  i  18,  i 
crepo,  i  7,  84 ;  A.  P.  247 
crocus,  ii  I,  79 
crudus,  i  6,  61 
cubare,  ii  2,  68 
cumera,  i  7,  30 
cuminum,  i  19,  18 
cupido,  niasc.  i  i,  33 
curari,  ii  2,  151 
curator,  i  i,  102 
Curii,  i  i,  64 
custodia,  i  i,  22 
cyclicus,  A.  P.  136 

dancing,  A.  P.  «32 

dative  of  agent,  i  18,  3 

Davus,  A.  P.  237 

delphis,  A.  P.  30 

Democritus,  i  12,  12;  ii  i,  194 

detortus,  A.  P.  52 

dicere  collegam,  i  20,  28 

dififusus,  i  5,  4 

dignus,  c.  inf.  A.  P.  183 

dilucesco,  i  4,  13 

diludia,  i  19,  47 

discolor,  i  18,  4 

dissignare,  i  5,  16 

dissignator,  i  7,  6 

distare,  c.  dat.  i  18,  4 

Docilis,  i  18,  19 

dominantia,  A.  P.  234 

domo  (dat.j,  i  10,  13 


dormitat,  A.  P.  359 
Dossennus,  ii  i,  173 
ducere,  ii  1,  75 ;  (ilia)  i  1,  8 
duellum,  i  2,  6 

cbur  curule,  i  6,  54 
echini,  i  15,  23 
egeo,  c.  abl.  i  10,  1 1 
elections,  i  i,  43;  6,  53 
elegiac  verse,  A.  P.  75 
elementa,  i  i,  27 
elimino,  i  5,  25 
elms,  used  for  vines,  i  7,  84 
Empedoclcs,  A.  P.  463 
emungere,  A.  P.  238 
enectus,  i  7,  87 
Ennius,  i  ip,  7;  ii  l,  50  ff. 
Ephebus,  ii  i,  171 
Epicharmus,  ii  l,  58 
Epicurus,  i  4,  16 
-erunt,  in  perf.  ind.  i  4,  7 
esseda,  ii  i,  192 
Eutrapelus,  i  18,  31 
experiens,  i  17,  42 
exterret,  i  6,  II 

Fabia  (tribus),  i  6,  52 

facetus,  i  6,  55 

fallerc,  i  17,  10 

famosus,  i  19,  31;  A.  P.  469 

fanaticus,  A.  P.  454 

fatalis,  ii  i,  II 

Eauni,  i  19,  4;  A.  P.  244 

fecundus,  i  5.  19 

Eerentinum,  i  17,  8 

feriae  Latinae,  i  7,  76 

ferre  legem,  ii  l,  153 

Fescenninus,  ii  l,  I45 

ficus,  i  7,  5 

Fidenae,  i  11,  8 

fdum,  ii  I,  225 

firmus,  c.  inf.  i  17,  47 

foci,  i  14,  2 

fodico,  i  6,  51 

fomenta,  i  2,  52  ;  3,  26 

forensis,  A.  P.  245 

forma,  A.  P.  307 

forum,  i  16,  57 
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frictus,  A.  P.  249 
frigidus,  A.  P.  465 
frigus  coUigere,  i  ll,  13 
frons,  i  9,  II 
frusta,  i  I,  78 
funem  sequi,  i  10,  48 
fures,  i  6,  46 
furni,  i  II,  12 
Fuscus,  i  10  (introd.) 

Gabii,  i  11,  7;  15,  9 
Gaetulus,  \\  1,  181 
Gargilius,  i  6,  58 
genius,  i  7,  94  ;  ii  i.  144 .  ^»  187 
goat,  sacrificed  to  Bacchus,  A. 

P.  220 
Gracchus,  ii  2,  89 
grammatici,  A.  P.  78 
grex,  i  9,  13 

habenae,  i  15,  11 
Hebrus,  i  3,  2 
Helicon,  ii  i,  218 
Herodes,  ii  2,  184 
hexameter,  A.  P.  74 
hirtus,  i  3,  22 
hirundo,  i  7,  13 
hoc  age,  i  6,  31 
honor,  A.  P.  400 
honoratus,  A.  P.  120 
hostis,  i  15,  29 
humane,  ii  2,  70 

iambus,  A.  P.  79,  252  f, 

larbitas,  i  19,  15 

Iccius,  i  12  (intr.) 

idem,  c.  dat.  A.  P.  467 

imbutus,  i  2,  69 ;  6,  5 ;  ii  2,  7 

imperor,  i  5,  21 

importunus,  i  6,  54 

improbus,  i  7,  63 

imum,  ad,  i  18,  35;  A.  P.  126 

imus,  A.  P.  32 

imus  lectus,  i  18,  10 

in  medio,  i  12,  7 

inaniter,  ii  i,  211 

incolumis,  A.  P.  222 

indignum!  i  6,  23 


indoctus,  c.  gen.,  A.  P.  380 
inducere,  A.  P.  2 
infectus=undone,  i  2,  60 
infinitive,  substantival,  i  8,  i 
Ino,  A.  P.  123 
inservire,  A.  P.  167 
intercino,  A.  P.  194 
invideor,  A.  P.  56 
lo,  A.  P.  124 
Ixion,  A.  P.  124 

iam  nunc,  A.  P.  43 

lanus,  i  i,  54;  20,  i 

iecur,  i  18,  72 

iudex,  i  16,  42 

iugis,  i  15,  16 

lulius  Florus,  i  3  (introd.);  ii 

2  (do.) 
iurandus,  ii  i,  16 
iurgia,  ii  2,  171 
iuvenari,  A.  P.  246 

laeve,  1  7,  52 

lama,  i  13,  10 

Lamia,  i  16,  6;  A.  P.  340 

lamna,  i  15,  36 

lana  caprina,  i  18,  15 

lascivus,  A.  P.  107 

latus,  i  7,  26 

Laverna,  i  16,  60 

laws  against  comedy,  A.  P.  283 

Lebedus,  i  11,  6 

lecti,  i  I,  91;  16,  76 

leges  and  iura,  i  16,  41 

lemures,  ii  2,  209 

Leonine  verse,  i  12,  25 

liber,  c.  gen.  A.  P.  2 1 3 

Liber,  ii  i,  5 

Libitina,  ii  i,  49 

hbrarius,  A.  P.  354 

libum,  i  10,  10 

Licinus,  A.  P.  301 

Hmare,  i  14,  38 

limites,  ii  2,  171 

linea,  i  16,  79 

litterulae,  ii  2,  7 

Livius,  ii  i,  62 

loca,  ii  i,  223 


Lollius,  i  2  (introd.) 
longus  (spe),  A.  P.  171 
loqui,  i  6,  19 
Lucanus,  i  15,  21 
ludere,  ii  2,  214 
ludicra,  i  i,  10 ;  6,  7 
lupini,  i  7,  23 
lupus,  ii  2,  28 
lympha,  ii  2,  146 
Lynceus,  i  i,  28 

Maenius,  i  15,  26 
maereo,  i  14,  7 
male,  i  18,  3 
mancipatio,  ii  2,  15S 
mancipo,  ii  2,  159 
Mandela,  i  18,  105 
manes,  ii  i,  138 
mango,  ii  2,  13 
manni,  i  7,  77 
mariti,  A.  P.  398 
Maximus,  i  2,  i 
mediastinus,  i  14,  14 

Menas,  i  7,  54 
Messalla,  A.  P.  370 
meta,  A.  P.  412 
metalla,  i  10,  39 
metempsychosis,  i  12,  21 

miluus,  i  16,  51 

Mimnermus,  i  6,  65 ;  ii  2,  loi 

Minerva  (inyita),  A.  P.  385 

Minturnae,  i  5,  5 

Minuci  via,  i  18,  20 

roirari,  i  6,  9 

mollis,  A.  P.  33 

momenta,  i  6,  4 ;  10,  16 

moratus,  A.  P.  319 

moror  nihil,  i  15,  16;  tempora, 

ii  I,  4 

Moschus,  i  5,  9 
Mucius,  ii  2,  89 
mundus,  i  4»  i  < 
murteta,  i  15,  5 
Mutus,  i  6,  21 

Naevius,  ii  1,5.^ 
nebulones,  i  2,  28 
nedum,  A.  P.  69 


nempe,  i  10,  22 

nenia,  i  i,  63;  A.  P.  43« 

nepos,  i  15,  36;  ii  2,  lyj 

nervi,  A.  P.  26 

Nestor,  i  2,  1 1 

nimio  plus,  i  10,  30 

nimirum,  i  9,   i ;  14,   n;  15» 

42;  ii  2,  141 
nitor,  A.  P.  280 
nomina,  A.  P.  234 
notus,  c.  inf.  i  7,  5^ 
nudare,  A.  P.  221 
numen,  ii  i,  16 
numerato,  ii  2,  166 
Numicius,  i  6  (introd.) 

obscenus,  ii  i,  127 

occupo,  i  7,  66 

officiosus,  i  7,  8 

olim,  i  10,  42 

Olympia,  i  i,  50 

omne  holus,  i  5,  2 

opella,  i  7,  8 

opes,  i  10,  36;  ii  2,  136 

optivus,  ii  2,  loi 

ora,  venturus  in,  i  3,  9 

Orbilius,  ii  i,  71 

orichalcum,  A.  P.  202 

orientia  tempora,  ii  i,  130 

Orpheus,  A.  P.  391 

Orthography: — 

aeneus,  ii  i,  248 

baca,  i  16,  2 

causa,  i  16,  43 

cenare,  i  5,  2;  A.  P.  91 

coturnus,  A.  P.  80 

culilli,  A.  P.  434 

descriptus,  A.  P.  86 

elleborus,  ii  2,  137 

eri,  i  I,  85 

holus,  15.^ 

lagoena,  ii  2,  134 

mercennarius,  i  7, 67 

naviter,  i  i,  24 

navus,  i  6,  20 

nenia,  i  i,  63 

obice,  i  16,  62 

paulus,  A.  P.  378 
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pilleolus,  i  13,  15 
Prahates,  i  12,  27 
proicit,  A.  P.  97 
querella,  A.  P.  98 
scacna,  i  6,  41;  A.  P.  179 
sollers,  A.  P.  407 
tempto,  A.  P.  221 
tus,  i  14,  23 
vilicus,  i  14,  I 
Osiris,  i  17,  60 

Pactivius,  ii  i,  56 

paenula,  i  11,  18 

palus,  A.  P.  65 

pannus,  i  17,  25;  A.  P.  15 

Parthi,  ii  i,  112,  256 

parturio,  A.  P.  139 

paucus,  A.  P.  203 

pavor,  i  6,  10 

pectus,  i  4,  6 

Pecunia  regina,  i  6,  37 

Pedum,  i  4,  2 

Peleus,  A.  P.  96 

Peliden,  i  2,  12 

penetralia  Vestae,  ii  2,  114 

penus,  i  16,  72 

perfect,  of  repeated  action,  i 

2,  48 
pcrsona,  A.  P.  278 
personare,  c.  acc.  i  i,  7 
petorrita,  ii  1,  192 
pexus,  i  I,  95 
Phaeax,  i  15,  24 
Philippi,  ii  i,  234 
Philippus,  i  7,  46 
piacula,  i  I,  36 
Pierius,  A.  P.  405 
pila,  A.  P.  380 
pilenta,  ii  i,  192 
pipes  for  water,  i  10,  20 
pituita,  i  I,  io3 
plagosus,  ii  i,  70 
planius,  i  2,  4 
planus,  i  17,  59 
platea,  ii  2,  71 
plausor  (see  plosor) 
plaustrum,  ii  2,  74 
rlautus,  ii  i,  58,  171 


plebecrla,  ii  i,  186 

plosor,  A.  P.  154 

pol,  i  7,  92 

pollex,  i  18,  66 

Pompilius,  A.  P.  291 

pondera  (trans.),  i  6,  51 

pono,  i  I,  10;  7,  93)  »6,  35; 

18,  iii;  A.  P.  34,  422 
pontificum  libri,  ii  i,  26 
popina,  i  14,  21 
porcus,  ii  1,  143 
porticus,  i  I,  71 
Portus  lulius,  A.  P.  63 
posticum,  i  5,  31 
potenter,  A.  P.  40 
praecanus,  i  20,  24 
praeco,  i  7,  56 
Praeneste  (abl.),  i  2,  1 
praesectus,  A.  P.  294 
praesens,  i  i,  69 
praetexta,  A.  P.  288 
prandere,  c.  acc.  i  17,  13 
premere,  i  19,  36 
Procne,  A.  P.  187 
procul,  i  7,  32 
])rodigialiter,  A.  P.  29 
Propertius,  ii  2,  91 
Proteus,  i  I,  90 
prudens,  ii  2,  18;  A.  P.  462 
pulmenta,  i  18,  48 
pumice,  i  20,  2 
punctum,  ii  2,  99,  17« 
Pupius,  i  I,  67 
purple,  i  10,  26;  17,  30;  ii  i, 

107 
purpureus,  A.  P.  15 
Purria  (not  Pyrrhia),  i  13,  14 
puteal,  i  19*9 
putre,  i  10,  49 
Pythia,  A.  P.  414 
Pythias,.  A.  P.  238 

quadam...tenus,  i  i,  32 
quadra,  i  17,  40 
quaeris,  c.  inf.  11,3 
quamvis,  c.  ind.  i  14,  6;  17,  i ; 

18.59 
quarta  persona,  A.  P.  192 


Quinctius,  1  16  (introd.) 
Quinquatrus,  ii  2,  197 
Quintilius  Varus,  A.  P.  438 
quisque,  ii  i,  28 
quo  mihi,  c.  acc.  i  5i  I3 
quondam,  i  18,  78 
quotus,  i  5.  30;  "  I.  35 

rabidus,  A.  P.  393 
Ramnes,  A.  P.  342 
reddere,  ii  i,  216 
regius  morbus,  A.  P.  453 
reprehendo,  ii  l,  76 
reptare,  i  4,  4 
repulsa,  i  l,  43 
respicere,  1  l,  105 
responsare,  i  l.  68 
rex,  i  7,  37;  A.  P.  434 
rhyming  lines,  ii  i,  42 
ringi,  ii  2,  128 
rixari,  i  18, 15 
Koscia  lex,  i  l,  62 
ructari,  A.  P.  457 
rudis,  i  I,  2 
rure  (loc.),  i  7,  I 

Sabellus,  i  16,  49 
Sabinum,  i  16,  4 
saga,  ii  2,  208 
sal,  ii  2,  60 
salebrae,  i  17.  53 
Salernum,  i  15,  i 
Saliare  carmcn,  ii  l,  86 
Samnites,  ii  2,  97 
sane,  ii  2,  64,  132 
sapere,  i  4,  9 
Sardum  mel,  A.  P.  375 
sarta  gratia,  i  3,  31 
Saturnius,  ii  I,  158 
Scaeva,  i  18  (intiod.) 
scalae,  ii  2,  15 
scitari,  i  7,  60 
scrinia,  ii  i,  II3 
scruta,  i  7,  65 
scurra,  i  15,  27 
secundus,  i  10,  9 
securus,  c.  gen.  ii  2.  17 
scdere,  i  17,  37 


senium,  i  18,  47 

September,  i  16,  16 

Septimius,  i  9  (introd.) 

Sextilis,  i  7,  2 

siccus,  i  17,  12 

Sidonius,  i  10,  26 

sigilla,  ii  2,  180 

Silenus,  A.  P.  239 

siliquae,  ii  i,  123 

silva  (in  a  town),  i  10,  23 

Silvanus,  ii  i,  143 

sincerus,  i  2,  54 

sit  omitted,  i  i,  10 

situs,  ii  2,  118 

slaves,  their  value,  ii  2,  6 

socius,  ii  I,  122 

Socraticae  chartae,  A.  P.  310 

sodes,  i  I,  62;   16,  31 

sortes,  A.  P.  219,  403 

Sosii,  i  20,  2  ;  A.  P.  345 

spatia,  i  7,  42 

species,  A.  P.  25 

speciosus,  ii  2,  116;  A.P.  I44, 

319 

spectatus,  i  i,  « 

spes,  16,  13 

sponsi,  i  2,  28 

sponsor,  i  16,  43 

sponsum,  ii  2,  O7 

Stertinius,  i  12,  20 

stringere  frondes,  i  14,  28 

Suadela,  i  6,  38 

sub,  c.  acc.  i  16,  22  ;  ii  2,  169; 

A.  P.  302 
subinde,  i  8,  15 
subucula,  i  I,  95 
succedere,  i  17,  37 
summa  =  ultima,  i  l,  l 
super,  ii  l,  152;  2,  24;  A.  P. 

429 
supremo    sole  =  at    sunset,    i 

5,  3 
symphonia,  A.  P.  374 

taberna,  i  14,  24;  A.  P.  229 
tabulae,  ii  2,  11  o 
talus  rectus,  ii  i,  176 
tanti  cst,  A.  P.  304 
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Tarcntum,  i  i6,  ii 

Taurus  (Statilius),  i  5,  4 

Teanum,  i  i,  86 

Telemachus,  i  7,  40 

Telephus,  A.  P.  96 

Tellus,  ii  i,  143 

temetum,  ii  2,  163 

templa,  ii  i,  6 

tempora,  ii  i,  4 

tenuis,  A.  P.  46 ;  t.  toga,  i  14,32 

tepidus  sol,  i  20,  19 

tepor,  i  18,  93 

tesqua,  i  14,  19 

tessera,  i  i,  2 

testamenta,  i  7,  g 

theatra,  ii  i,  60 

Thebanus,  i  3,  13 

Thespis,  A.  P.  276 

Thessalian  witches,  ii  2,  209 

Thraca,  i  3,  3;  16,  13 

Thraex,  i  18,  36 

Tiber  (diverted),  A.  P.  67 

Tiberius,  i  9,  4 

tibia,  A.  P.  202 

Tibullus,  i  4  (introd.) 

Tibur,  i  8,  13 

Titius,  i  3,  9 

toga,  i  18,  30 

tonsus,  i  18,  7 

tornatus,  A.  P.  441 

Torquatus,  i  5  (introd.) 

tradere,  i  9,  3 

tragicus,  A.  P.  95 

tribulis,  i  13,  15 

trutina,  ii  i,  30 

tunicatus,  i  7,  65 

Tyrtaeus,  A.  P.  402 

Ulixes,  i  6,  63 
Ulubrae,  i  11,  30 
umbra,  i  7,  50 
umbrae,  i  5,  28 


unctus,  i  15,  44;  17,  II 

urit,  i  a,   13;  uret,  i  10,  43; 

13,  6:  cp.  i  16,  47;  ii  i,  13 
urtica,  i  12,  8 
usus,  ii  2,  119 
uti,    *to    associate    with',    i 

17,  2 
utrobique,  i  6,  10 
utrum...an,  ii  2,  199 

Vacuna,  i  10,  49 

Vala,  i  15  (introd.) 

Valerianus,  ii  2,  26 

vanus,  A.  P.  7 

vaporo,  i  16,  6 

Varia,  i  I4,  3 

Varius,  ii  i,  246 

vates,  i  7,  1 1 ;  ii  I,  26 

vehemens,  ii  2,  28,  120 

Veianius,  i  i,  4 

Veii,  ii  2,  167 

Velia,  i  15,  i 

Velina  (tribus),  i  6,  53 

venientes  anni,  A.  P.  175 

vepris  (its  gender),  i  16,  8,  9 

Vergilius,  ii  l,  245,  247 

Vertumnus,  i  20,  l 

verum,  i   7,  98 ;    12,  23;  17, 

21 
viatica,  ii  2,  26 
vicus,  ii  2,  177 
viduus,  i  I,  78 
villas,  i  15,  46 
Vinius,  i  12  (introd.) 
vivaria,  i  l,  79 
voces,  i  I,  34 
volpecula,  i  7,  29 
volva,  i  15,  4I 

Zethus,  i  18,  40 
Zmyrna,  i  1 1 ,  3 
zona,  ii  2,  40 
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